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Letters,  on  the  Subjecl  of  the  Concert  of  Princes^  and  the  Dif- 
memberment  of  Poland  and  France.  {Fir ft  publifhed  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  between  July  20,  1792,  and  June  25, 
1793.)  With  Corrections  and  Additions.  By  a  Calm  Ob* 
ferver.     Svo.    55.     Boards.     Robinfons;      1793; 

"VVTHILE  the  prefs  daily  teems  with  political  pamphlets*  over- 
™  flowing  with  loofe  declamation,  or  dictated  by  intem- 
perate heat,  or  fabricated  for  interefted  purpofes,  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  of  peace  have  perufed  with  peculiar  pleafure  a 
feries  of  letters  in  which  found  reafoning  is  joined  to  brilliancy 
of  exprefllon,  and  accurate  information  to  difpaflionate  can- 
dour. Whoever  the  Calm  Ob  ferver  maybe,  he  has  a  right  to 
the  appellation  he  has  aflumed,  and  his  poll  of  obfervation 
mull  be  a  favourable  one,  frnce  it  commands  along  reachof  the 
politics  and  profpects  of  the  greater  part  of  European  poten- 
tates. Thefe  Letters  are  now  republifned  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  which  they  appeared  between  July  1792  and  June 
1793.  During  all  that  eventful  period  they  were  founding  in 
our  ears  like  a  warning  voice,  nor  have  any  of  the  events  which 
have  happened  fince,  tended  to  difcredit  their  fagacity,  or  to 
render  lefs  defireable  the  object  they  recommend.  Thev  are 
fomewhat  lhortened  from  their  original  form  by  the  omiffion  of 
fome  letters  and  parts  of  letters,  not  fo  immediately  relative  to 
the  general  fubjetl,  and  perhaps  would  have  had  a  better  ap- 
pearance as  a  whole,  if  the  Appendix,  Preface,  and  Poftcript* 
had  been  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  publication. 

The  arguments  of  the  Calm  Obferver  are  directed  to  prove, 
that  there  exifts  between  the  three  powers  of  Auftria,  Rufiia 
and  Priiflia,  a  moft  formidable  league  for  mutual  aggrandize- 
ment, and  that  they  have  purfued  this  object  for  fome  time  with 
Unremitting  attention,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which  ought  to 
make  them  an  object  of  fufpicion  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  a 
league  which  is  equally  directed  againft  the  internal  liberty  of 
each  particular  ftate,  and  the  external  liberty  of  their  neighbours 
in  general.  On  this  head  he  obferves  2 
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i  The  liberties  of  man,  and  confequently  the  progrefs  of  fciencey 
of  civilization,  and  the  arts,  have  already  enough  to  contend  with 
in  every  ftate,  viewed  feparately.  Whenever  the  powers  inverted 
in  goverment  for  ufeful  purpofe3,  become  abufed  to  ambitious  ones,- 
in  vain  do  individuals  feek  to- refill  a  great  collective  force  inftituted 
by  themfelves.  Defpair  fometimes  produces  a  counter-union  of  the 
fubjeets,  but  as  it  commonly  ends  in  an  alteration  of  rulers,  rather 
than  of  principles,  the  evil  complained  of  foon  recurs.  Hence 
there  are  few  good  governments  in  the  world  ;  fo  few,  that  our  owa- 
nation  thinks  it-felf  in  pofleflion  of  the  only  one  ;  and  even  this  has 
required  more  than  one  fucceisful  revolution  to  produce,  or  to  pre- 
ferve  its  perfection.  Such  then,  is  the  ftate  of  every  (ingle  country, 
even  when  the  domeilic  enemy  to  its  happinefs  lias  none  except  the 
forces  of  his  own  nation,  at  his- difpofal. — But  a. new  fcene  at  the 
prefent  moment  opens  itfeif.  Several  princes  have  agreed  mutually 
to  lend  to  one  another  the  powers  reflectively  intrufted  to  them  for 
national  objects,  in  order  that  each  may  thence  be  enabled  to  enforce.' 
his  refpecriv'e  pleafure  upon  his  refpedtive  people.  In  other  words, 
they  engage  to  bring  the  military* forces  and  the  revenues  of  all  na- 
tions, to  act;  when  requifite,  upon  the  people  of  any  Jingle  nation  ; 
although  that  people  has  already  enough  to  druggie  with  at  home, 
whenever  its  own-  public  force  is  applied  to  fapport  tyranny.  As  a 
counter-concert  among,  the  people  of  different  nations  is  impofiible,. 
it  is  henceforth  then  intended,  that  princes  (hall  iegiflate  at  th?ir  own 
difcretion ;  and  that  no  nation  (hall  ever  be  able  to  right  its  own- 
wrongs  \  the  example  of  Poland  even  proving,  that  when  a  prince  is 
difpofed  to  concur  with  his  own  peopS;  in  improving  the  eonftitu- 
tution  of  the  nation^  permifEon  is  to  be  denied  even  for  a  meafure 
of  mutual' happineis. — -Each  nation  is,  therefore,  :o  be  cenfidered  as 
defigned  to  be  governed  by  an  enemy  iiitnbi,  and  an  enemy  with- 
out ;  v.nd  every  order  in  fbciety,  whether  civil  or  religious,  is  to- 
vanifli  before  an  union  of  military  defpotifm.' 

He  proceeds  to  (hew,  that  in  joining  ourfelves  to  their  alliance 
we  not  only  give  a  fanclion  to  their  rapacity,  but  are  acting  in 
direct;  oppofition  to  all  the  maxims  of  found  policy,  by  direct- 
ing our  arms  againft  the  only  power  capable  of  balancing  this 
mighty  triumvirate  —  He  obferves,  that  if  France  is  fuffered  to 
be  under  a  republican  government,  (lie  is  necefTarily  detached 
from  Auftria,  and  as  necefTarily  thrown  into  connections  with 
it,  if  the  ancient  government  is  refiored  by  the  combined  pow- 
ers. The  author  relates,  in  terms  of  ilrong  and  animated  re- 
probation, the  difmemberment  of  Poland,  and  gives  a  curious 
account,  taken  from  the  works  of  one  of  the  royal  plunderers, 
the  late  king  of  Prullia,  of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  partition. — 
It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one,  though  it  tends  to  awaken 
painful  feelings  of  indignation  againfl  the  authors  of  a  tranfac- 
i-  tion- 
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tion  fo  villainous,  that  under  any  toleiably  well  regelated  go-' 
vernment,  it  would  have  brought  individuals  who  had  fo  acted 
to  the  gallows.  The  fecond  divifion  was  if  poffible  ftill  more 
glaringly  flagitious,  as  the  invading  powers  had  guaranteed  the 
remainder  of  their  prey.  Pruftia,  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
author,  is  preparing  her  own  destruction  by  this  co-operation 
with  Auftria  and  Ruflia,  who  when  they  have  fwallowed  up 
the  reft  of  Europe  will  eafily  reduce  their  unequal  partner  to  the 
ftate  of  an  obfequious  dependant.  The  author  endeavours  to 
roufe  the  general  attention  to  the  progrefs  of  this  triumvirate, 
by  (howing  the  confequences  of  unreftained  defpotifm,  not 
only  towards  the  people,  but  towards  the  clergy,  the  ariftocracy, 
and  even  all  the  minor  princes  of  Europe.  The  increafing 
power  of  Ruflia  is  defcribed  as  particularly  formidable. 

*  RuJJia  is  an  empire  as  finguhr  in  its  prefent  ftate,  as  it  was  in 
its  commencement. — She  exhibits  the  picture  of  North  America  in 
Europe,  or  of  an  old  country  and  a  new  country  combined  into  one  ; 
having  a  populat  on  which  (owing  to  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence, 
which  render  marriages  early  and  frequent),  augments  one-fifth  in 
every  twenty  vears,  in  defiance  of  public  and  private  defpotifm. 
She  difplays  a  partial  luxury  in  the  midit  of  wildemelles ;  fhe  has  a 
civilized  cabinet  at  the    head   of    a  femi-barbarous  nation  ;    her 
people  are  obftma£e,  yet  docile  ;  and  her  peafants,  though  awed  by 
their  matters,  yet  are  brave  when   foldiers. — With  thirty  millions 
of  people,  which  are  thus  rapidly  and  progrejfvely  increasing,  Ruflia 
Is  placed  invulnerable,  in  the  north-eaftern  corner  "of  Europe.     Ker 
territories  are  bounded  by  defarts,  by  woods,  and  by  inhofpitabie 
•climates ;  fhe  derives  ftrengf  h  from  the  very  barrennefs  and  di'Tuikm 
•of  her  empire  ;  and  fhe  is  fituated  out  of  the  reach  of  all  maritime 
approaches,  though  heritlf  poflefiing  a  confiderable  navy  for  qfim/k* 
purpofes.     She  has  alio  myriads  of  difciplined  force?,  and  a  peculiar 
ftrength  in  light  troops  for  keeping  in  awe  large  tracts  of  country  -, 
and  almoft  all  her  forces  combat  with  the  advantage  of  different  re- 
ligious prejudices,  which  leflen  the  terrors  of  death;  and  they  nre 
alfo  peculiarly  hardy  and  capable  of  fatigue.     If  her  empire  is  vaft 
in  its  extent,  her  troops,  her  failors,  and  her  ftores,  move  through 
it  with  incredible  celerity,  owing  to  water  communications,  and  to 
the  abundance  of  horfes  belonging  to  her  peafanlry,  which  adrr  ;t 
of  conveyances  hy  po/i,  (either  in  Waggons,  cr  cife  in  fledges  upon  the 
fnow,)  both  for  her  forces  and  for  warlike  fores. — At  the  end  of  her 
3aft  war  but  one,  fhe  remitted  taxes  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  juit 
concluded,  fne  has  not  augmented  them. — She  lofts  fubjeccs  in  war, 
tuit  replaces  them  by  thofe  whom  fhe  vanquifhes,  or  by  the  excels 
of  the  number  born  from  her  own  people  over  thofe  which  die  ;  fhe 
increafes,  therefore,  both  in  wsr  and  in  peace  ;  arid  it  is  this  internal 
or  this  extraneous  increafe  of  men,  accompanied  at  the  lame 
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with  an  augmentation  of  cultivation,  of  arts  and  of  wealth,  which* 
(unnoticed  by  the  reft  of  Europe.)  enables  her,  upon  every  ftruggle^ 
to  appear  with  renewed  and  accumulated  ftrength. — Laftly,  fhe 
ficirts  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  Afia  ;  fhe  poflefTes  the  means  of 
attacking  its  rich  weftern  flank  completely  from  north  to  fbuth ; 
and  (fince  diftance  is  nothing  to  Ruffians,)  fhe  is  not  without  accefs 
to  its.eaftern  flank,  and  to  the  rich  mines  of  Weftern  America  ;  but 
above  all,  (in  confequence  of  having  the  means  of  invading  our  Eaft- 
Tndiari  pofleflions  from  the  north,  facilitated  by  the  help  of  water ; 
carriage  on  great  lakes  and  defcending  rivers  ;  as  well  as  by  having 
a  probable  opportunity  through  the  aid  of  Auftria,  of  commanding^ 
one  or  both  of  the  two  navigations  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Perfian 
Gulph,)  fhe  feems  to  draw  clofe  to  the  moment  of  obtaining  po'f- 
feffion  of  that  communication  between  ivejlern  and'  eajlern  nations, 
which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  has  uniformly  and  fignally  aggrandiz- 
ed thofe  who  have  held  it. — In  one  word,  fhe  is  become  the  modem 
ntrthen  hive,  pouring  forth,  not  diforderly,  but  marfhalled  and  obe- 
dient fwarms,  increafing  yearly  in  their  numbers  by  land  and  by 
■fea,  all  recognizing  a  common  chiefy  whofe  watchful  eyes  turn  alike 
to  the  eaft  and  to  the  weft,  to  fearch  for  opportunities  of  plunder, 
either  in  company  or  alone  •  rendering  barbarians  her  immediate  in- 
ftruments,  and  the  rich  her  certain  victims;,  and  being  likely  foon 
to  poflefs  that  moft  dangerous  of  all  combinations ;  namely,  numbers,. 
arms,,  and  wealth.,' 

When  Auftria  and  Ruflla  have  fucceeded  in  gathering  into 
their  vortex  one  after  another  of  the  fecondary  ftates  of  Europe, 
the  Obferver  predicts  that  their  ambition  will  be  excited  to  re- 
vive in  their  perfons  the  eaflern  and  weftern  empires,  a  fhad'ow 
of  which  itill  remains  in  their  refpedlive  titles.  He,  therefore, 
calls  upon  us  to  direct  our  fears  and  our  precautions  towards 
that  quarter  where  there  is  the  moft  danger. 

<  During  the  prefent  century,  we  have  loft  no  territory  to  France, 
even  though  fhe  ha3  been  fupported-by  Spain,  Holland,  and  America ; 
but  have  regularly  gained  ground  upon  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
triumvirs  have  of  late  years  been  large  and  conftant  accumulators  of 
power ;  and  the  obferving  eye  can  fee  no  traces  of  any  returning 
footjleps  from  their  fatal  den ;  for  if  they  lofe  any  thing,  it  is  only 
to  one  another ;  and  their  internal  balance,  whenever  thus  difturbed, 
is  foon  re-adjufted,  by  means  of  new  plunder  ravifhed  from  their 
defencelefs  neighbours.— What  weaknefs  then  is  it  in  us,,  refeatful- 
ly  to  purfue  the  ignis  fatuus  of  French  politics  into  fwamps  and* 
quagmires,  without  obferving  the  flaming  mafs  of  lava  which  is  not 
only  formed,  but  pouring  forth  behind  us  ?  Shall  we  dread  the  froth 
and  foam,  the  noife  and  fury  of  the  wave,  which  beats  but  without 
overpaffing  the  rock  on  which  we  ftand ;  and  neglect  the  tide  of  pow- 
eiv  which  is  filently  rifing  to  overwhelm  us ?  Shall  we  be  afraid  of 
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the  ftrength  de  pending  i:pon  fever  and  convulfion.  and  view  with 
unconcern,  that  which  depends  upon  fixed  ftaminaand  conftitutional 
habit?  Shall  we  only  ftruggle  againft  the  fmaller  evils- which  France 
has  it  not  in  her  power  to  accomplifh,  and  has  even  ceaf;dto  threaten  ; 
rather  than  againft  the  greater  ones,  which  the  triumvirs  can  certain- 
ly produce,  whenever  they  have  but  the  inclination,  and  their  ficrecy 
refpe&ing  which  renders  but  the  more  certain  ?  Shall  we  be  terrified 
at  the  difcords  of  France,  and  not  be  alarmed  at  the  union  of  free- 
Looters  ;  when  the  triteft  of  proverbs  tells  us,  that  the  honeft  have 
alwavs  fomething  to  fear,  whenever  thofe  who  are  left  honeft  agree 
••too  well  ?' 

The  author  difcufles  at  length,  the  great  queftion  of  the  pre- 
Tent  war  upon  a  variety  of  grounds,  and  conGders  it,  whether 
victorious  or  unfortunate,  as  pregnant  with  evils  both  to  our 
Internal  liberty  and  our  external  fituation  amongft  the  powers 
of  Europe.     He  takes  pains  to  eftablith  the  unwillingnefs  of 
the  French  to  break  with  England,  and  confiders  the  dimiffion 
of  M.  Chauvelin  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war — to  the  objec" 
tions  made  againft  the  fraternizing  fpirit  of  the  French  repuo- 
lic,  he  anfwers,  by  referring  to  the  intriguing  fpirit  of  their 
old  monarchy,  and  die  fraternizing  practices  of  die  triumvirate — 
to  the  objection  that  we  have  no  one  with  whom  to  treat,  he 
anfwers,  treat  with  the  powers  that  be — thofe  are  the  people 
•to  make  peace  with,  with  whom  you  are  making  war.  Peace  does 
not  imply  alliance.      It  would  perhaps  be  better,  he  adds,  if 
Great  Britain  were  at  peace -with  all  and  in  ailiance  with  none. 
Among  the  various  reafons  given  by  this  mafterly  writer  (rea- 
fons  which  are  not,  we  prefume,  grown  lefs  forcible  fr.ice  the 
publication  of  the  work)  for  opening  an  immediate  negociation, 
we  fhall  quote  the  following,  becaufe  it  may  be  level  to  the  com- 
prehenfions  of  thofe  who  confefs  themfelves  to  be  no  politicians, 
but  who  are  tke  zealous  partifans  of  the  war^  purely  as  good 
Chriftians. 

4  There  is  another  reofon,  which,  in  my  opiaion  equally  relates 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  to  the  government  and  to  the  people,  and 
which  ftronglv  pleads  for  peace  :  I  mean,  the  rapid  rate  at  which  we 
are  /polling  our  tempers. — We  have  feen  many  perfons  among  us,  of 
,ali  ranks,,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  things  in  France,  who 
yet  have  learned  to  utter  imprecations  the  moft  horrid  againft  a 
whole  nation.  One  is  apt  to  fufpect  at  times,  that  we  are  among 
-the  pupils  of  Caligula  and  Xero,  when  we  obferve  men  and  even 
women,  who  feem  defirous  that  the  French  nation  fhould  have  but 
one  neck,  that  themfelves  might  ferve  as  the  executioners,  and  find 
fome  who  would  fiddle  while  Paris  was  burning.  Such  leatiments 
.would  certainly  difgrace  the  reprobated  country  of  France  itfelf, 
whofe  mifdeeds  are  made  the  pretended  parent  of  them.      I  mult 
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here  add,  that  to  deny  corn  to  the  armies  and  garrifons  of  France 
might  feem  juflifiable,  though  at  the  expence  of  dangerous  meafures 
towards  neutral  powers ;  but  to  deny  corn  to  the  people  of  France* 
and  (like  lord  Auckland)  knowingly  to  favour  either  the  creation  or 
the  operation  of  '■'■famine"  throughout  a  whole  nation  ;  feems  ^ 
ftrange  relapfe  into  fyfrems,  from  which  the  philanthropy  of  modern 
writers  of  all  nations,  and  the  foftening  principles  of  the  age,  had 
once  feemed  to  have  delivered  us ;  efpccially,  as  the  operation  of 
famine  upon  the  temper  of  a  nation,  is  feldom  regular  and  fyftematic, 
but  commonly  tumultuous  and  uncertain ;  being  much  more  likely 
to  produce,  in  the  prefentlnftance,  the  maflacre  of  men  of  fubflance 
in  each  little  community  of  France,  than  the  conversion  or  exclu- 
fion  of  the  prefent  general  governors  of  it.  But  another  evil  to  re- 
sult from  the  fpirit  which  has  lately  gone  forth  among  us,  is  the  in- 
veteracy endeavoured  to  be  eftabkmed  againft  the  French  nation, 
which  tending  to  generate  fimilar  paffions  on  their  fide,  a  fecond 
road  may  thence  be.  opened  for  a  return  to  all  our  mutual  ancient 
animofitv  andinfanity  ;  and  thus  future  minifters  and  ages  may  long 
have  to  rue  the  effects  of  a  conduct,  which  will  have  again  alienat- 
ed from  each  other  two  great  nations  ;  who,  as  living  fo  near  each 
other,  are  highly  intereffed  in  mutual  peace,  the  eftablifhment  of 
which  between  them  would  probably  lead  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  mankind.' 

Such  are  the  fentiments  and  fuch  the  reafoning.  of  our  re- 
fpeftable  author,  from  whom  what  we  have  quoted  will  ferve 
to  fhew  how  liberal  are  the  one  and  how  forcible  the  other. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  with  regard  to  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  Ruifia  and  Auftria,  he  indulges  too 
much  to  fpeculation,  and  countenances,  at  lead  by  eafy  in- 
ference, a  fyftem  of  interference  as  bad  as  what  he  reprobates 
■with  regard  to  France.  For  when  he  fpeaks  of  c  preventing. 
any  new  accetuon  to  the  fire ngth  of  the  triumvirs/  of  further 
'  endeavouring  to  decompofe  this  mighty  mafs  of  mifchief,'  and 
propoios  for  that  purpofe  that  '  a  fpeedy,'  and,  he  adds  indeed, 
«  if  pofnble,  a  fpontaneous  divifion  of  the  Ruffian  territories' 
ihouid  take  place  between,  the  iffue  of  the  prefent  empref?,' 
when  he  talks  '  of  renovating  the  power  of  the  Turks  by  en- 
caging them  to  receive  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  foreigners 
into  their  pay,'  and  infills  that  l  the  triumvirs  fhould  not  be 
prrnutecl,  even  by  means  of  exchanges,  to  arrange  their  do- 
minions in  any  form  more  commodious  to  themfelves  than  the 
prefent  \  what  is  it,  but  to  plunge  us  into  all  the  labyrinth  of 
continental  and  extraneous  politics,  from  which,  under  the 
romantic  notion  of  keeping  up  the  baliance  of  Europe,  this 
country  has  fuffored  fo  much.— ^If,  fays  the  author,  we  did  right 
lately  in  countenancing  the  German  league  formed  againft 

Auftria, 
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Auftria,  and  if  formerly  the  wars  about  fucceflions,  wars  for 
die  Proteftant  intereft,  &c.  were  defenfible — the  prefent  is  a 
parallel  occafion.  Very  true,  if-^but  if  we  have  on  former 
occafions  wafted  our  blood  and  treafure  in  fettling  this  imagina- 
nary  balance,  and  after  long  wars,  hare  found  ourfeives  by 
fome  unforfeen  occurrence,  as  in  the  war  for  the  Spanifh  fuc- 
ceflion,  juft  where  we  fet  out,  ought  it  not  to  teach  us  to  con- 
fine ourfelvesto  the  plain  path  of  making  war  only  to  repel  ac- 
tual injury.  Speculations  which  involve  in  them  the  rife  and 
fall  of  empires,  are  too  big  for  the  powers  of  man.  If  there  is 
to  arife  in  Europe  another  univerfal  monarchy,  it  will  depend 
upon  circumftances  and  a  ftate  of  things  which  our  feeble  po- 
litical manoeuvres  can  neither  bring  on  nor  retard.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  lifteth,  and  the  tide  of  fuccefs  heaves  fome- 
times  on  thisfhore  and  fometimes  on  that,  from  caufes  fo  nice 
and  variable  as  to  baffle  all  calculation.  Let  every  nation  then 
be  content  to  refift  only  fpecific  a£ls  of  aggreffion,  either  to- 
wards herfelf,  or,  if  her  generofity  leads  her  to  do  it,  towards 
others :  all  elfe  is  fpeculation  ;  and  the  invariable  experience  of 
hiftory  will  tell  us  that  one  fpeculation  is  nearly  as  good  as  an- 
other.—The  author  indeed  does  not  pufh  his  reafoning  fo  far 
2S  to  advife  us  to  go  to  war  to  reduce  the  power  of  Auftria  and 
Jiuffia,  but  the  interference  he  hints  at  manifeftly  leads  to  it. 
How  for  inftance  fhould  we  relifh  the  being  told  that  the  king 
muft  divide  his  fucceflions,  give  Havover  (fuppofe)  to  one 
branch,  and  our  Eaft  India  pofTeffipnsto  another,  left  we  fhould 
grow  too  powerful. — Certainly  however  the  author's  ar- 
guments are  fufnciently  valid  againft  llrengthening  and  co- 
operating with  powers  fo  formidable  and  fo  flagitious. 

In  the  Preface,  the  Calm  Obferver  difculTes  fome  of  thofe 
general  queftions  of  internal  government  which  have  been  agi- 
tated in  the  writings  of  Burke  and  Paine,  and  he  (hows  himfelf 
to  have  adopted  temperate  and  guarded  fentiments  of  liberty. 

We  beg  leave,  before  we  conclude,  to  notice  to  the  author  a 
paffage  in  which  through  inadvertence  he  feems  to  have  con- 
founded Atheiits  and  Deifts,  between  whom  the  difference  is, 
literally  fpeaking,  immenfe.      It  is  as  follows : 

'  The  fuft  of  thefe  impreflions  is  owing  to  the  fuppofed  atJieifut 
of  the  French  nation ;  which  might  be  combated  by  a  peremptory 
denial  of  the  fact  from  perfonal  knowledge ;  though  I  muft  admit, 
that  many  individuals  doubt,  and  not  a  few  deny,  the  exiftence  of 
a  God.  But  I  have  often  afked,  (as  I  rind  the  refpectable  Mr.  Wwil 
has  done.)  why  it  is  if  this  fpecies  of  argument  is  valid,  that  we 
fend  an  embafly  to  China ;  the  governors  of  which  country,  ac- 
cording To  Mr.  Hume,  are  the  only  regular  body  of  deifts  in  the 
univerfe ;  being  the  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  having  no  priefts 
gx  religiou1!  eftabliflunent  whatever!' 
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We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  mafterly  writer,  by  no  means, 
however,  joining  in  the  wifh  he  expreffes  of  the  leave  being  a 
final  one.  We  are  willing  to  indulge  him  in  concealing  himfelf 
from,  but  we  cannot  allow  him  todefert,  the  public. 

Medical  Commentaries  for  the  Year  T793-  Exhibiting  a  coheifc 
View  of  the  latejl  and  mojt  important  Difcoveries  in  Medi- 
cine and  Afedical  Philofophy,  colleiled  and  publijhed  by  An~ 
drew  Duncan^  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  Ed.  %vo.  6s. 
Boards.     Robinfons.  »  179^.. 

TX  /  E  meet  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  annual  orbit,  under  fome 
*  difadvantages.  The  caufes  we  have  often  alluded  to, 
which  have  occafioned  fome  little  irregularity  in  our  progref- 
five  accounts  of  Medical  and  Philofophical  Works,  have  en- 
abled him  to  precede  us  in  fome  fubjedti.  But,  as  our  diffi- 
culties are  in  a  great  degree  removed,  we  trufh  that  we  fliall 
loon,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  our  work  requires,  again  anti- 
cipate the  flower  progrefs  of  an  annual  publication.  This  vo- 
lume is,  in  many  refpects,  valuable:  its  contents  are  in  gene- 
ral well  chofen  ;  and,  though  the  Eflays  do  not  rife  above  their 
ufual  mediocrity,  yet  the  interefting  nature  of  a  few  renders 
this  part  of  the  volume  lefs  tedious  than  we  have  ufu^lly 
found  it. 

Among  the  works  examined,  we  find  Dr.  Valli's  Experii- 
ments  on  Animal  Electricity,  Dr.  Fowler's  Experiments  on 
the  famefubject,  Dr.  Beddoes' Obfervations  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Calculus,  &c.  Mr.  Jlome's  Obfervations  on  Ulcers, 
from  the  Tranfactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge ;  Dr.  Webfter's  Facts, 
tending  to  fhow  the  Connection  of  the  Stomach  with  Life, 
Difeafe,  and  Recovery;  Mr,  Bell's  Treatife  on  the  Gonor- 
rhoea and  Lues ;  Dr.  Trotter's  Obfervations  on  the  Scurvy ;  Dr. 
Wade's  Paper  on  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
orders of  Seamen  and  Soldiers,  in  Bengal ;  Mr.  Earle's  Trea?- 
fife  on  the  Hydrocele,  and  Dr.  Currie's  Account  of  the  re- 
markable Effects  of  a  Shipwreck  on  Mariners,  from  the  Phi- 
lofophical Tranfactions,  we  have  already  noticed.  Dr.  Fow- 
ler's and  Mr.  Bell's  works  alone  have  not  yet  occurred  ;  and 
Dr.  Valli's,  from  the  extent  of  our  examination,  is  not  yet 
concluded. 

The  fnft  EfTay  which  claims  our  attention,  is  entitled 
Tradtatus  dc  Roborantium  in  Rheumatifmo  Arthritico  Necef- 
fitate,  by  Dr.  Buchhave,  from  the  Copenhagen  Tranfactions. 
It  is  far  from  unexceptionable,  either  in  the  arguments  or  the 
practice.  The  defign  is  to  recommend  the  united  efficacy  of 
tvacuants  and  tonics,  a  practice  fufficiently  rational,  but  the 

idea 
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idea  is  not  purfued  with  propriety ;  for  the  only  medicines* 
recommended,  are  the  gum  urbanum  and  theguaiacum — Per- 
haps the  general  view,  purfued  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with 
a  better  choice  of  the  medicines  employed,  might  be  highly 
falutary. 

c  Dr.  Callifen's  Obfervatio  de  Diarrhoea  cum  Obftructione 
Alvi  baud  infrequenti  connubio,  from  the  fame  collection,  is 
not  very  important.  Every  practitioner  knows,  that  fcybala 
often  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  elude  a  violent  and  continued 
diarrhoea :  the  cafe  recorded  differs  only  in  the  quantity  of 
faeces  collected,  which  refembled  to  the  touch,  externally,  an 
inteftinal  concretion.  The  ball  was  brought  down  by  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  broken  by  the  forceps  introduced,  when 
it  had  reached  the  anus. 

Dr.  Buchhave's  Experiments  on  the  Ufe  of  the  AtropaBela- 
dona  in  Chincough,  in  Rabies  Canina,  Melancholy  Mania, 
and  Epilepfv,  are  more  valuable.  In  rabies  canina  it  is  laid 
to  have  fuc  ^  dec! :  in  pertufiis,  it  was  given  to' infants,  within 
the  firft  year,  in  the  oofe  of  half  a  grain  ;  to  patients  between 
one  and  two  years  he  gave  a  full  grain,  to  thofe  of  eight  years 
old  two  grains,  and  to  thofe  beyond  their  twentieth  year  four 
grains.  It  produced  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  narcotic  vegetables, 
but  was  fuccefsful.  After  ufing  it,  the  difeafe  feidom  conti- 
nued more  than  fourteen  days.  Emetics  were  interpofed  every 
three  or  four  days. 

From  the  Copenhagen  Tranfadtions  we  alfo  find  an  attempt 
to  eftabiifh  the  ufe  of  opium  in  fyphilis,  by  M.  Schonheyder  ; 
but  the  various,  accurate  trials,  by  many  of  the  molt  able 
practitioners,  have  decided  againft  it.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  impropriety  in  having  numerous  facls  collected  on  each 
fide. 

M.  Seguin's  New  Obfervations  on  Refutation  and  Animal 
Heat  deferve  attention ;  yet,  perhaps,  his  eflay  contains  lit- 
tle that  is  new,  Dr.  Prieftley,  Lavoifier,  and  Crawford,  have 
anticipated  his  moft  material  remarks,  and  he  has  only  united 
the  fcattered  limbs.     We  fhall  felect  the  theory : 

1  In  the  lungs,  oxygen  gas  is  decompofed,  in  confequence  of  the 
affinity  of  the  carbonated  hydrogen  of  the  blood  for  oxygen,  beim* 
greater  thah  that  of  oxygen  for  caloric,  and  of  carbonated  hydrogen 
for  blood.  In  proportion  as  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed :  the  caloric  com- 
bines it&lf  with  the  venous  blood,  which,  in  lofing  its  carbonated 
hydrogen,  becomes  arterial,  and  has  its  capacity  ror  containing 
caloric  immediately  augmented.  But  the  blood,  now  arterial,  in 
circulating  through  the  body,  gradually  abforbs  carbonated  hydrogen, 
repaC'cs  to  the  venous  ftate,  and  lets  loofe  a  portion  of  its  caloric^  jii 
proportion  as  its  capacity  for  containing  it  is  diniiniflied.      The  al- 
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fnoft  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  body  is  then  owing  to 
the  fuccemve  changes  of  arterial  blood  to  venous  throughout  the 
body,  and  of  venous  to  arterial  in  the  lungs.  It  is  alfo  a  confe- 
rence of  this  fael,  that  the  greater  temperature  of  fome  parts  of  the 
body  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  arterial  blood  abforbing  more  carbonated 
hydrogen,  or  its  becoming  venous  more  rapidly. 

*  M.  Seguin  terminates  his  memoir  with  fome  important  confe- 
jquences,  drawn  from  thefe  obfervations.  ( 

'  \fi,  The  cold  fit  at  the  beginning  of  fevers  coincides  with  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pulfations  and  infpirations. 

'  zd,  The  increafed  heat,  which  fucceeds  the  cold  fit,  is  owing 
to  the  accelerated  circulation  and  refpiration. 

•  5<A  The  burning  heat  of  putrid  fevers  depends  upon  the  putres- 
cent ftate  of  the  fyftem,  which  increafes  the  proportion  of  carbonated 
hydrogen  in  the  biood,  and  detaches  its  caloric. 

'  4//},  The  heat  of  inflamed  parts  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe, 
F-i^united  to  accelerated  circulation. 

'  In  the  prefent  memoir,  M.  Seguin  prefents  the  beginning  only 
of  a  moft  important  inquiry  refpeeling  the  philofophy  of  the  animal 
body ;  for  he  has  treated  of  only  of  one  of  the  phenomena  of  refpira- 
tion. We  are  here  informed,  that  in  conjunction  with  M.  Lavcifier,  he 
is  engaged  in  experiments  ondigeftion,  tending  to  fhow  the  influence 
.which  infpiration  has  in  the  combination  of  chyle  with  blood ;  which 
will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  medical  fcience.' 

We  remember  pointing  out,  in  a  former  volume  of  our  jour- 
nal, and  illuftrating  the  opinion  by  various  fa£ts,  that  all 
uniform  heats  are  probably  owing  to  heat  appearing  in  confe- 
cmence  of  decompofition.  The  heat  of  mineral  waters,  the 
fubjeft  that  fuggeited  the  remark,  is  moil  probably  from  this 
fource. 

M.  Marguercn's  chemical  Examination  of  the  Serofity  pro* 
duced  by  BUfters,  is  from  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Annais 
of  ChemUrry,  a  work  which,  in  the  prefent  political  ftat^  of 
Europe,  it  may  be  fome  time  before  we  can  overtake. — We? 
'  have  not  been  (o  happy  as  to  meet  with  one  of  the  few  copies 
of  the  later  volumes  which  have  reached  this  country. — We 
{hail  consequently  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  ferum  has  more 
gluten  than  feriofity,  and  ferioiity  more  than  the  fynovia  of 
the  joints.  The  proportion  of  water  and  of  falts  increafes  in 
the  fame  order :  the  fajts  are  the  fame  in  each,  and  the  quart-. 
tity  fmajl. 

Dr.  Schregers  Differtation  on  the  Nature  and  medical 
Powers  of  the  Bark  of  the  Fraxinus  Excelhor  is  not  of  great 
importance.  It  is  a  tonic  and  aflringent;  but  Dr.  Schreger 
adds  nothing  to  what  we  formerly  knew  of  its  effects.  The 
principal  novelty  conhfts  in  the  pharmaceutical  treatment.  Its 
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active  ingredient  diflblves  in  water :  the  gummy  refin  is  ia 
the  largeft  proportion ;  and  its  uieful  parts  are  not  volatile. 

Thefe  are  the  different  works  of  which  an  account  is  given: 
they  are  evidently  too  few,  and  convey  no  adequate  view  of 
the  medical  literature  of  the  year.  It  could  be  wifhed  that 
this  part  of  the  Commentaries  was  extended  farther,  and  the 
more  trifling  obfervations  of  the  next  part  omitted. — But  we 
defpair  of  a  reform  fo  much  more  troublefome  and  inconve- 
nient. 

The  firfl  Effay,  among  the  Medical  Obfervations,  is  bv  Dr. 
John  Crawford,  on  the  Virtues  of  the  native  Camphor;  but 
he  is  furely  miftaken  in  fuppefing  the  different  kinds  of  cam- 
phor, and  its  different  properties,  hitherto  unknown. 

The  Epidemic  Fever  of  Grenada,  defcribed  by  Mr.  CI; if- 
holm  in  the  next  Article,  was  evidently  an  hepatitis,  and  the 
treatment  with  mercury  and  opium  very  fuccelsful.  The  ac- 
count is  genuine  and  important.  The  light  yellow  urine,  like^ 
Madeira,  which  tinges  linen  of  the  fanv  colour,  is  the  beft 
diagnoftic  of  an  affection  of  the  liver.  Turbid  urine,  like  un- 
fined  porter,  fhows  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fever. 
Mr.  Drummond's  Obfervations  reipecling  the  Guinea  Worm, 
only  (bow  that  the  irritation  of  the  worm,  if  the  head  is  not 
iecured  when  it  firit  points,  may  produce  troublefome  itchir.g, 
with  cutaneous  affections.  We  fufpect,  however,  from  the 
occurrence  of  bumps  in  the  fkin,  that  there  was  fome  other 
caufe  of  the  pruritus  :  thefe  are  fymptoms  very  peculiar  to  the 
bites  of  animalcules. 

Mr.  Leny's  account  of  the  boy  who  loft  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  without  the  lofs  of  any  mental  or  corporeal 
faculty,  is  in  no  refpect  lingular  or  new. 

Dr.  Gordon's  Account  of  an  alarming  Cafe  of  Flooding 
which  happened  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  is  not  very 
fingular,  as  the  placenta  was  not  attached  to  the  orifice  cf  the 
uterus.  Mr.  Rigby's  plan  of  waiting  for  the  dilatation  of  the 
os  tineas,  and  fupporting  the  patient  carefully,  feems  to  have 
been  more  frequently  fucceftful. 

A  cafe  of  extra  uterine  conception,  affuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  retroverted  uterus,  by  the  fame  author,  is  indeed 
fingular..  But  the  os  uteri,  though  elevated  towards  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  was  in  a  natural  ftate.  The  foetus  defcended 
between  the  uterus  and  rectum,  penetrated  the  rectum,  and 
the  bones  were  difcharged  by  the  anus.  Nature  effectually, 
hi  this  way,  relieved  the  patient. 

A  curious  cafe  of  expectoration  of  bile,  alfo  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don, follows.  After  an  hepatitis,  in  which  probably  fome  ad- 
hefion  took  place,  a  jaundice  came  on,  and  the  bile  formed  a 
pr,fiage  through  the  diaphragm,  into  the  bronchia?.     Near  an 
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Englifh  pint  of  pure  bile  was  evacuated  in  this  way,  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  fecreted  bile  cannot, 
however,  be  afcertained  by  this  extraordinary  exertion. 

Mr.  Leeds  next  informs  us  of  his  fuccefs  in  curing  a  cafe  of 
chronic  rheumatifm  with  farfaparilla  in  fubftance.  It  muft  be 
in  fubftance,  if  it  be  ever  ufeful. — The  theoretical  part  is  too 
far  extended,  and  frequently  trifling. 

Another  account,  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  lofs  of  a  part  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  follows.  The  fracture  of  the  cra- 
nium was  very  confiderable  and  extenfive. 

'  From  the  whole  hiftbry  of  this  cafe,  I  think  we  may  draw  the 
following  conclufions ; 

*  1 .  That  a  found  flate  of  the  brain  is  not  fo  efientially  necefTary 
to  ILfe  as  has  been  imagined. 

4  2.  That  it  may  be  very  much  injured,  without  producing  dan- 
gerous, or  even  alarming  confequences.     And, 

'  3.  That  this  cafe  affords  a  proof,  that  the  brain  may  be  more 
freely  treated,  provided,  in  every  circumftance,  the  injury  i*  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  comprefnon. 

'  This  Jaft  conclufion  is  clearly  pointed  out,  by  attending  to  the 
fituation  of  the  patient ;  for  notwithstanding  the  bone  was  beat  in 
upon  the  brain,  the  dura  mater  lacerated,  and  a  quantity  of  brain 
extra vafated  between  the  cranium  and  teguments,  no  alarming  fymp- 
tom  eniued.  It  can  only  be  explained  from  that  quantity  of  brain 
getting  immediate  vent,  which  was  necefTary  to  compenfate  for  the 
depreilion  of  the  bone,  and  confequently  preventing  its  power  of 
comprefnon.' 

We  may  have  another  opportunity  of  entering  on  this  fub- 
je£t ;  but  fo  many  inftances  have  occurred  of  a  part  of  the. 
brain  being  deftroyed,  without  any  injury,  that  our  author's 
firft  corollary  has  been  long  eftablifhed.  We  may  take  an  op- 
portunity of  (bowing,  that  a  fmall  part  of  the  brain  only  is  ne- 
cefTary to  the  corporeal  functions,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
mats  is  only  ufeful  in  forming  extenfive  communications,  and 
preferring',  probably,  a  degree  of  power  to  refill  fuch  injuri- 
ous imprefnons,  as  few  may  experience,  and  confequently  few 
find  the  ill  confequence  of. 

The  next  ElTay  is  an  account  of  an  inflammatory  difeafe  of 
the  (kin,  alternating  with  affections  of  the  bowels,  which  .at 
laft  proved  fatal,  by  Mr.  Brown.  Some  circumftances  in  the 
treatment  deferve  attention.  Quickfilver  was  given,  and  it 
feems  to  have  reached  the  obftructed  part  very  foon,  notwith- 
ftanding, in  fome  of  the  convolutions  of  the  inteftines,  it  mufl 
liave  afcended.  It  added  weight  to  the  fceces,  for  two  thirds 
of  the  quantity,  not  very  minutely  divided,  was  evacuated,  in 
the  firtt  ftool.  Another  circumftance  is,  that,  when  large 
7  quant 
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quantities  of  water  were  thrown  in,  the  colon  was  filled,  but 
the  valve  prevented  its  pafling  farther ;  yet  tobacco  fmoke  paf- 
led  through  the  valve,  and  the  fmoke  feemed  more  active  than 
any  other  kind  of  injection. 

Dr.  Robertfon  defcribes  a  cafe  where,  by  a  projected  fui- 
cide,  the  trachea  had  been  cut  through,  and  the  edges  were 
in  time  healed,  fo  as  to  form  a  callous  wound.  The  edges 
were  (lightly  fcarified,  and  brought  together  by  ligatures,  and 
covered  by  the  retracted  fkin.  In  Ihort,  the  whole  was  fuc- 
cefsfully  treated,  without  any  material  impediment. 

Dr.  Tiiton  gives  the  fupplement  of  an  account  of  rabies  ca- 
nina  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries.  The 
difeafe  recurred  three  times ;  but  we  ftrongly  doubt  of  the  dis- 
order having  arifen  from  the  bite.  Recurrence  of  rabies  canina, 
without  frefh  infection,  is  almoft  unprecedented;  and  the 
whole  feems  to  be  a  cafe  of  mania  with  fome  peculiar  fymp— 
toms.  Even  in  her  bell  intervals  an  abhorrence  of  water  at- 
tended her. 

Dr.  Maharg  defcribes,  what  in  northern  climates  is  not  un- 
common, fuppuration  after  eryfipelas  ;  a  cafe  of  hernia  con- 
genita, where,  after  reduction,  no  ftools  could  be  obtained,, 
and  a  (hort  imperfect  defcription  of  an  eryfipelatous  peripneu- 
mony,  from  a  Dr.  S.  The  laft  is  fingular,  but  not  very  un- 
common :  we  have  feen  it  epidemic  more  than  once  j.  and  our 
author  is  right  in  faying,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  keep  up  per- 
fpiration,  efpecially  with  the  addition  of  opium.  —  But  wine, 
and  even  bark,  are  occafionally  neceflary. 

Mr.  Dove's  cafe  of  anafarca,  cured  by  infufion  of  tobacco  ; 
the  cutaneous  eruption,  cured  by  alterative  pills  of  antimony 
and  mercury,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bifliopric ;  a  common  cafe  o£ 
epilepfy  from  a  nervous  affection  of  the  finger,  which  feems- 
gTeatly  cor.fufed  by  theoretical  difquifitions,  but  which  was- 
relieved  by  dividing  the  nerve  ;  and  an  account  of  pulmonary 
confumption,  feemingly  relieved  by  abftinence  from  liquids, 
deferve  no  particular  remark.  . 

1  he  laft  Effay,  by  Dr.  Jarr.es  Hamilton,,  jun.  gives  an  ac- 
curate defcription  of  Lowder's  extractorrwith  a  very  judicious 
diftinction  between  the  different  powers  of  Roonhuyfen's  lever, 
the  forceps  and  the  extractor  of  Dr.  Lowder. 

'  From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  obvious,  that  the  inftrument  intro- 
duced into  practice  by  Dr.  Lowder,  affords  exactly  the  al5ftaneer 
ift  the  firft  order  of  laborious  labour,  which  is  required;  for  it  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  the  propelling  powers,  or  increafes  their  efficacv,. 
by  siting  on  the  body  of  the  child,  without  injuring  any  part  of 
she  mother. 

k  This  property  renders  it.  of  great  ufe  in  certain  cafes  of  deform- 
ed! 
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td  pelvis,  viz.  where  the  (liort  diameter  of  the  brim  is  about  three 
inches.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  long  continued  Slrong  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, often  eventually  forces  the  head  into  the  pelvis-;  but  the  Strength 
of  the  patient  is  in  confequence  fo  much  reduced,  that  after  it  has 
proceeded  fo  far,  the  pains  are  entirely  fufpended,  and  the  delivery 
muSt  neceSTarily  be  finished  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  expedients 5 
but  the  child's  life  is  commonly  previously  destroyed,  by  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  brain. 

*  If,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  be  poffible  to  increafe  with  fafcty  the  vis  & 
tergo,  the  child  would  then  be  forced  through  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis before  the  woman's  Strength  were  exhaufted,  and  before  its  life 
were  endangered  ;  eonfequently,  many  children,  commonly  doomed 
to  inevitable  destruction,  would  be  preftrved. 

4  Lowder's  lever,  I  apprehend,  pofleffes  this  power.  It  may  be 
calculated,  that,  by  its  ufe,  the  efficacy  of  the  labour~throes  is 
at  leaft  doubled.  Hence  the  child,  in  cafes  of  flight  deformity  of 
the  pelvis,1  is  forced  through  the  oppofing  part  within  one  half  of 
the  time  which  would  be  otherwise  required ;  and  this  is  accom- 
plished without  injury  either  to  the  mother  or  infant ;  for  the  in- 
strument prefles  on  no  part  of  the  former ;  and  it  refrs  on  fuch  parts 
'of  the  latter,  that  no  harm  can  poffibly  be  done.'. 


*  But  however  deSirable  it  may  be  to  leucn  the  number  of  me- 
thanical  expedients,  and  to  Simplify  practice,  I  apprehend,  that 
many  lives  would  be  loft  if  we  poflfeffed  or  employed  no  fuch  in- 
strument as  the  forceps.  As  they  have  the  property  of  a  lever,  de- 
livery can  in  many  cafes  be  accomplished  much  more  expeditiously 
bv  them  than  by  Dr.  Lowder's  instrument.  This  feems  to  be  the 
fole  advantage  which  they  poSTefs  over  it ;  and  that  is  counterba- 
lanced by  feveral  great  disadvantages.  Many  authors,  indeed,  havt 
•alleged,  that  the  forceps  have  exclusively  the  power  of  diminishing' 
the  Size  of  the  foetal  cranium,  by  the  preffure  of  their  blades,  and 
hence  have  attributed  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  to  them,  which  in 
fact  is  not  their  due  ;  for  as  the  fize  of  the  child's  head  is,  in  natural 
cafes,  diminished  as  far  as  is  neceffary,  by  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus  forcino-  it  forward  through  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  an  increafe 
of  the  vis  a  tergo  will  of  courfe  increafe  that  diminution,  if  the  Shape 
■of  the  paSTIige  require  it.  While  Lowder's  lever,  therefore,  poSTeSlcX 
the  power  of  compreffing  the  cranium  in  common  with  the  forceps-, 
it  has  a  decided  Superiority  over  them  in  this,  that  it  accomplifh.es 
that  end  by  fimilar  means  with  nature. 

*  The  great  difadvantages  of  the  forceps  are,  that  they  are  inap- 
plicable when  the  child's  head  is  fituated  high  in  the  pelvis ;  that 
their  application  is  often  difficult  to  the  operator*  and  painful  to  the 
patient ;  and  that,  as  their  centre  of  action  is  en  the  parts  of  the 
patient,  they  mult  injure  her  in  proportion  to  the  refinance  oppofed 
to  the  delivery. 

«  On 
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•  On  the  whole,  then,  in  cafes  of  the  firfl  order  of  laborious  l»- 
tours,  both  inftruments  muft  be  occafionally  hadrecourfe  to.  WKn 
the  head  is  not  completely  within  the  cavity  of  tke  pelvis,  Lowder's 
lever*  muft  be  employed ;  and  even  when  it  is  in  that  position,  the 
feme  means  may  be  ufed,  if  there  be  pains.  But,  when  the  labour- 
throes  are  entirely  fufpended,  or  when  any  cireumflance  renders  it 
neceflary  to  terminate  the  delivery  with  expedition,  the  forceps  ought' 
to  be  employed  in  preference  to  every  other  infe-ument,  if  the  head 
©f  the  child  be  within  their  reach.' 

The  laft  fedtion  of  the  volume  is,  as  ufual,  Medical  News* 
and  on  this  part,  we  have  ufually  been  concife.  The  flare* 
however,  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  new  buildings,  have  for- 
merly claimed  our  attention,  and  it  is  now  necefTary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  fums  fubferibed  have  been  expended,  while  the 
buildings  are  ftrll  unfiniflied.  To  what  this  muft  be  attributed 
is  uncertain — there  was  a  time  when  the  mofl  falutary,  ufefr.l 
init.Tuct.ions,  were  not  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  fplen- 
did  domes  and  elegant  architecture :  at  prefent  the  fate  o( 
fcienee  is,  from  the  language  and  felicitations  employed,  feem- 
kigly  dependant  on  the  new  buildings-  Had  the  patrons  of 
the  univerfity  been  as  anxious  in  properly  fupplying  the  vacant 
offices,  as  in  railing  the  new  buildings,  the  latter  would  no* 
kave  been  neceflary. 

Pr.det  haec  opprobria 

Et  diei  potuine  &  non  dicta  refeili. 

The  death  of  the  principal  furely  deferved  fome  notice* 
from  his  connection  with  the  univerfity,  and  from  hio  amiable? 
conciliating  manners,  independent  of  his  extenfive  literary  ac-< 
quifitions. — But  of  him  and  his  fitcceffor,  if  any  is  appoiatedr 
we  find  no  record.  Perhaps  none  is  yet  appointed,  for  it  would? 
not  be  eafy  to  find  an  adequate  reprefentative  ,  and  few,  er>- 
cept  an  Ajax,  or  an  UlyiTes,  would  covet  the  arms  of 
Achilles. 

Dr.  Faynard's  powder  for  flopping  hcemorrhages  feems,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Odier,  to  be  the  charcoal  of  beech  wood" 
m  powder.  Even  internally,  a  tea  fpconful  three  or  fouf' 
times  a  day  is  faid  to  be  very  fuccefsful. 

The  only  other  information  we  fball  notice  is  that  of  two- 
treatifes  on  "cutaneous  affections  by  Drs.  Willah  and  Garnet, 
with  coloured  plates,  defigns  which  we  fully  approve  of,  and' 
works  which  we  impatiently  expect  to  tec* 
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The  Hi/lory,  Civil  anct  Commercial,  of  the  Britljh  Colonies  In 
the  Jfejl  Indies.    {Concluded  from  our  lajl.) 

^pHE  remaining  articles  in  this  hiftory  are  comprifed  under 
A  the  heads  Agriculture,  Government,  and  Com- 
merce. The  former  includes  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
fugar-cane,  its  hiftory,  and  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the  fe- 
veral  precedes  it  undergoes  in  the  making  of  fugar  and  rum. 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  although  we  meet  with  fome  things 
which  are  not  new  to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  agriculture 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  yet  there  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
many  original  and  important  obfervarions  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  which  entitle  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  no  inconfiderable  rank  among  the  Scriptores  de  re  ruf- 
ilca>  the  Youngs  and  Marfhalls,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
refcue  the  art  from  the  errors  of  indolence,  and  the  ignorance 
of  hereditary  practice.  In  difcufiing  thefe  fubjects,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards refers  chiefly  to  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  as  his  own  ex- 
perience was  confined  to  that  ifland,  but  occafionally  marks  the 
variations  of  fyftem  in  the  others,  from  the  beft  authorities. 

In  treating  of  the  capital  neceffary  in  the  fettlement  or  pur- 
chafe  of  a  fugar  plantation,  which  confifts  of  three  parts,  the 
lands,  the  buildings,  and  the  frock — he  informs  us  that  the  bu- 
finefs  of  fugar  planting  is  a  fort  of  adventure,  in  which  the 
man  who  engages,  muft  engage  deeply.  A  Bntifh  country 
gentleman,  who  is  content  to  jog  on  without  rifque  on  the 
moderate  profits  of  his  own  moderate  farm,  will  ftartle  to  hear 
that  it  requires  a  capital  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
•fterling,  to  embark  in  this  employment  with  a  fair  profpedl:  of 
advantage ;  for,  it  muft  be  underitood  that  the  annual  contin- 
gencies of  a  fmall  or  moderate  plantation,  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  an  eflate  of  three  times  the  magnitude. 
Thefe  facts  are  explained  by  calculations,  for  which  we  mufb 
refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  and  the  author  concludes  the  fubjedt 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

«  Admitting  even  that  his  (the  planter's)  prudence,  or  good  for- 
tune, may  be  fuch  as  to  exempt  him  from  moft  of  the  lofles  and  ca- 
lamities that  have  been  enumerated,  it  mull  neverthelefs  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  fugar  planter  is  at  once  both  landlord  and  tenant  on 
his  property.  In  contrafting  the  profits  of  a  Weft  Indian  planta- 
tion with  thofe  of  a  landed  eftate  in  Great  Britain,  this  circumftance 
is  commonly  overlooked ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an 
Englifli  proprietor,  in  ftating  the  income  which  he  receives^from 
his  capital,  includes  not  in  his  eftimate  the  profits  made  by  his  te- 
nants. Thefe  conftitute  a  diftinct  objeft,  and  are  ufually  reckoned 
equal  to  the  clear  annual  rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  Thus 
a  farm  in  England,  producing  an  income  of  3 -J-  per  cent,  to  the 

owner, 
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owner,  is  in  fact  proportionably  equal  to  a  fugar  plantation  yielding 
double" the  profit  to  the  planter  ;  and  pofiefTes,  befides  all  that  liabili- 
ty, certainty,  and  fecurity,  the  want  of  which  is  the  great  drawback 
on  the  latter.  An  Englifh  gendeman,  when  either  extreme  of  dry 
or  wet  weather  injures  the  crop  on  his  lands,  has  no  other  concern 
in  the  calamity  than  fuch  as  the  mere  feelings  of  humanity  may 
dictate,  and  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  fay,  that,  fo  long  as  the  ftock 
of  his  tenant  is  found  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  rent,  he  commonly 
difplays  the  moft  perfect  philofophy  and  compofure  under  the  poor 
tenant's  misfortunes.  Nor  is  he  under  the  difagreeabie  neceffity  in 
tkne  of  war,  of  paying  large  premiums  for  infuring  his  eftate  from 
capture  by  a  foreign  enemy.  This  is  another  tax,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Weft  Indian,  refident  in  Great  Britain,  muft  add  to  his  ex- 
pences ;  or  fubmit  to  the  difagreeabie  alternative  of  pafling  many  an 
uneafy  day  and  fleeplefs  night,  in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his 
pofleffions,  and  the  future  fubfiilence  of  his  family ; — harafled,  per- 
haps, at  the  fame  time,  by  creditors  whofe  importunity  increafes  as 
their  fecurity  becomes  endangered. 

*  To  this  account  of  the  taxes,  contingencies,  and  impofitions 
laid  on  the  fugar  planter,  muft  likewife  be  added  fovie  part,  at  leaft, 
of  the  high  duties  on  his  produce,  which  fwell  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain.  The  general  opinion,  I  well  know,  confiders  it  as  a 
certain  and  eftabiifhed  fad,  that  all  thefe  duties  fall  ultimately  on 
the  confumer.  I  fhall  hereafter  point  out,  and  I  truft  with  fuch 
precifion  and  certainty,  as  will  admit  of  no  difpute,  in  what  cafes 
they  fall  on  the  confumer,  and  in  what  cafes  on  the  planter.  No 
queftion  has,  I  think,  been  more  ftrangely  mifunderftood  than  this, 
and  yet  none,  in  my  opinion,  is  fufceptive  of  clearer  illuftration ; 
but  as  the  confideration  of  this  matter  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
commercial  fyftem  eftablifbed  between  Great  Britain  and  her  fugar 
colonies,  it  is  unneceflary  at  this  time  to  enter  on  the  inveftigation ; 
my  prefent  intention  being  only  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  the  du- 
ties payable  in  the  mother  country,  on  the  produce  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, are  not  wholly  to  be  overlooked,  in  a  fair  eftimate  of  the  ex- 
pences  to  which  the  planter  is  liable. 

'  But  there  is  a  queftion,  naturally  arifing  from  the  premifes,  to 
which  it  is  proper  that  I  fhould,  in  this  place,  give  an  anfwer ;  and 
it  is  this  :  feeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which  few  men  can  com- 
mand, and  coniidering  withal,  that  the  returns  are  io  general  but 
fmall,  and  at  beft  uncertain,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  fuoar 
iflands  have  been  fo  rapidly  fettled,  and  many  a  great  eftate  pur- 
chafed  in  the  mother  country,  from  the  profits  thkt  have  accrued 
from  their  cultivation  ?  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thofe  who  make 
fuch  enquiries,  would  enquire,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  un- 
happy peribns  liave  been  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined,  by  adven- 
turing in  the  cultivation  of  thefe  iflands,  without  polIeHing  any  ade- 
quate means  to  fupport  them  in  fuch  great  underukin°s  ?  On  the 
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failure  of  fomc  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  vaft  eftates  have  indeed 
been  raifed  by  perfons  who  have  had  money  at  command :  men. 
there  are  who,  refle&ing  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
eircumftance,  behold  a  fugar  planter  ftruggling  in  diftrefs,  with  the 
fame  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the  Cornifh  peafants  in  contemplating 
a  fhipwreck  on  the  coafr,  and  hafteiv  with  equal  rapacioufnefs  to 
participate  in  the  fpoil.     Like  them  too,  they  fometimes  hold  out 

-  falfe  lights  to  lead  the  unwary  adventurer  to  deftruction ;  more  ef- 
pecially if  he  has  any  thing  confiderable  of  his-  own  to  fet  out  with. 
Money  is  advanced,  and  encouragement  given,  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  a  fkilful  practitioner  well  knows  where  to  ftop  :  he  is  aware 
what  very  large  fums  nuift  be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  the  free- 
hold, and  in  the  firft  operations  of  clearing  and  planting  the  lands, 
and  erecting  the  buildings,  before  any  return  can  be  made.  One 
third  of  the  money  thus  expended,  he  has  perhaps  furnifhed  ;  but 
the  time  foon  arrives  when  a  further  advance  is  requifite  to  give  life 
and  activity  to  the  fyftem,  by  the  addition  of  the  negroes  and  the 
flock.  Now  then  is  the  moment  for  oppreflion,  aided  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  and  the  procefs  of  office,  to  reap  a  golden  harveft. 
If  the  property  anfwers-  expectation,  and  the  lands  promife  great  re- 
turns, the  fagacious  creditor,  inftead  of  giving  further  aid,  or  leav- 
ing his  too  confident  debtor  to  make  the  belt  of  his  way  by  his  own 
exertions,  pleads  a  fudden  and  unexpected  emergency  ;  and  infifts 
on  immediate  re-payment  of  the  fum  already  lent.  The  law, on  this 
occafion,  is  far  from  being  chargeable  with  delay ;  and  avarice  is 
inexorable.  A  fale  is  hurried  on,  and  no  bidders  appear  but  the 
creditor  himfelf.     Ready  money  is  required  in  payment,  and  every 

-  one  fees  that  a  further  fum  will  be  wanting  to  make  the  eftate  pro- 
ductive. Few  therefore  have  the  means,  who  hare  even  the  wifb, 
efficacioufly  to  affift  the  devoted  victim.  Thus,  the  creditor  gets 
the  eftate  at  his  own  price,  commonly  for  his  firft  advance,  while 
the  miferable  debtor  ha&reafon  to  thank  his  ftars  if,  confoling  him- 
felf with  only  the  lofs  of  his  own  original  capital,  and  his  labour  for 
a  feries  of  years,  he  efcapes  a  prifon  for  life. 

*  That  this  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  even  an-  exaggerated 
pi&ure,  the  records  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  all  or  rnoft  of  our 
iflands  (Jamaica  efpecially)  and  the  recollection  of  every  inhabitant, 
furnifli  inconteftable  proof.  At  the  fame  time  it  cannot  juftly  be 
denied  that  there  are  creditors,  efpecially  among  the  Britifh  mer- 
chants, of  a  very  different  character  from  thofe  that  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  who,  having  advanced  their  money  to  refident  planters,  not 
in  the  view  of  deriving  undue  advantages  from  their  labours  and  ne- 
ceffities,  but  folely  on  the  fair  and  honourable  ground  of  reciprocal 
benefit,  have  been  compelled,  much  againft  their  inclination,  to 
become  planters  themfelves  ;  being  obliged  to  receive  unprofitable 
Weft  Indian  eftates  in  payment,  or  lofe  their  money  altogether. 
I  have  known  plantations  transferred  in  this  manner,  which  are  a 
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burthen  inftead  of  a  benefit  to  the  holder ;  and  are  kept  up  folely 
in  the  hope  that  favourable  crops,  and  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
Weil  Indian  produce,  may,  fome  time  or  other,  invite  purchafers. 
Thus  oppreilion  in  one  clafs  of  creditors,  and  grofs  injuftice  towards 
another,  contribute  equally  to  keep  up  cultivation  in  a  country, 
where,  if  the  rifques  and  lofies  are  great,  the  gains  are  fometimts 
commenfurate ;  for  fugar  eftates  there  are,  undoubtedly,  from 
which,  inftead  of  the  returns  that  I  have  eftimated  as  the  average 
ihtereft  on  the  capital,  nearly  double  that  profit  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  fuch  inltancesare  extremely  rare ;  but  perhaps 
to  that  very  circumftance,  which  to  a  philofopher,  fpeculating  in. 
his  clofet,  would  feem  fufficient  to  deter  a  wife  man  from  adventur- 
ing in  this  line  of  cultivation,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  fo  much  mo- 
ney has  been  expended  in  it :  I  mean  the  fluctuating  nature  of  its 
returns.  The  quality  of  fugar  varies  occafionally  to  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, as  to  create  a  difference  in  its  marketable  value  of  upwards  of 
ten  (hillings  fteiling  in  the  hundred  weight,  the  whole  of  which  is 
clear  profit,  the  duties  and  charges  being  precifely  the  fame  on  Muf- 
covado  fugar,  of  whatever  quality.  Thus  fine  fugar  has  been  known 
to  yield  a  clear  profit  to  the  planter,  of  no  lefs  than  1,500!.  fterling 
on  200  hogfheads  of  the  ufual  magnitude,  beyond  what  the  fame 
number,  where  the  commodity  is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have 
obtained  at  the  fame  market.  To  aver  that  this  difference  is  impu- 
table wholly  to  foil  and  feafons  in  the  Weft  Indies,  or  to  the  ftate  of 
the  Britifh  market,  is  to  contradict  common  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence. Much,  undoubtedly,  depends  on  fkill  in  the  manufacture ; 
and,  the  procefs  being  apparently  limple,  the  beholder  (from  a  pro- 
penfity  natural  to  the  bufy  and  inquifitive  part  of  mankind)  feels  an 
almoft  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  engage  in  it.  In  this,  therefore,  as 
in  all  other  enterprifes,  whofe  fuccefs  depends  in  any  degree  on  hu- 
man fagacity  and  prudence,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  one  man 
in  fifty  comes  away  fortunate,  every  fanguine  adventurer  takes  for 
granted  that  he  fhall  be  that  one.  Thus  his  fyftem  of  life  becomes 
a  courfe  of  experiments,  and,  if  ruin  fhould  be  the  confequence 
of  his  rafhnefs,  he  imputes  his  misfortunes  to  any  caufe,  rather  than 
to  his  own  want  of  capacity  or  forefight. 

*  That  the  reafons  thus  given,  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  ad- 
duced in  ahfwer  to  the  queftion  that  has  been  ftated,  I  prefume  not 
to  affirm.  Other  caufes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may  perhaps 
be  affigned  by  men  of  wider  views  and  better  information.  The 
facts  however  which  I  have  detailed,  are  too  ftriking  and  notorious 
to  be  controverted  or  concealed.' 

The  length  of  this  extract  muft  apologife  for  our  paffing  over, 
more  briefly,  the  accounts  we  find  here  of  the  culture  of  the 
minor  ftaple  commodities,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  ginger,  ar- 
notto,  &c.  under  all  which  heads,  the  reader  will  meet  with, 
information  of  great  importance,  and  the  iateft  improvements 
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explained  by  details  of  the  mechanical  operations,  and  by  ta- 
bles and  calculations  of  the  expeiices  and  profits. 

Book  V.  and  lail,  relates  to  the  government  and  commerce. 
Much  of  what  is  given  under  the  former  of  "thefe  heads,  is 
fufficiently  known.  After  an  account  of  the  various  powers 
entrufted  to  the  governor,  Mr.  Edwards  offers  fome  remarks  to 
■which  the  attention  of  government  ought  to  be  directed. 

*  In  nominating  to  an  oflice  which  is  a  condiment  part  of  the  le-. 
giflature,  which  has  power  to  controul  the  adminiftration  of  executive 
jultice,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  has  the  fole  exercife  of  the  vaft  and  ex- 
tend ve  jurifdiction  appertaining  to  a  court  of  equity,  it  might  be 
fuppofed  that  a  prudent  minifter,  amongft  other  qualifications  in  the 
perfon  felected,  would  confider  that  fome  little  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  England  is  indifpenfibly  requisite.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  military  profeffions  (which  certainly 
are  not  eminent  for  fuch  kind  of  knowledge)  are  found  to  fupply 
moft  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  elevated  to  this  high  ftation.  It 
were  unjuft,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  allow  that  fome  of  thefe  have- 
acquitted  themfelves  in  the  civil  department  with  extraordinary  re- 
putation and  honour.  Beth  the  late  fir  William  Trelawney  and  fir 
Bafil  Keith,  who  fucceffively  adminifteied  the  government  of  Ja- 
maica, were  educated  from,  early  youth  in  the  navy  ;  yet  poffeffing 
found  judgments  and  upright  intentions,  their  conduct  as  governors 
gave  abundant  fatisfacfion  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  without  in- 
curring the  difapprobation  of  the  crown  ;  and  their  names  will  be 
remembered  there  with  reverence,  fo  long  as  worthy  governors  fliall 
be  numbered  among  the  benefc&ors  of  mankind.  But  thefe  are 
rare  inftances ,  and  it  muft  generally  be  admitted,  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  high  civil  offices  of  men,  whofe  education  and  paft  purfuits 
have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  acquiring  much  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  our  limited  government,  is  a  very  dangerous 
experiment.  ,  Perfons  of  this  clafs,  with  the  pureft  intentions,  are 
eaiily  milled  by  felfifh  and  interefted  men,  whom  the  cenfeioufnefs 
of  their  own  deficiences  compels  them  to  confult. — Even  while  ac- 
tuated by  honeft  and  laudable  motives,  they  may  violate  irreparably 
the  firft.  principles  of  law  and  a  free  conftitution,  by  eftablifhing  fa- 
tal precedents  which  no  integrity  of  intention  can  faActify.  Mr.. 
Stokes,  the  late  chief  juftice  of  Georgia,  relates,  that  a  governor  of 
a  province  in  North  America  (at  that  time  a  Britifh  colony)* ordered 
the  provoft-marfhal  to  hang  up  a  convict,  fome  days  before  the  time 
appointed  by  his  fentence,  and  a  rule  of  court  for  his  execution. 
"  He  meant  well,  fays  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military  man,  con- 
ceived that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve  after  fentence,  he  had  power 
to  execute  alfo  whe#  he  pleafed ;  and  the  criminal  was  actually 
hanged  as  th«*  governor  ordered,  nor  could  his  excellency  be  perfuad- 
»?d,  that,  by  this  verv  ad,  he  was  himfelf  committing  felony. '•' 
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An  anecdote  net  lei's  curious  than  the  former  is  related  by  the 
fame  author  of  another  military  governor,  who,  it  fecms,  took  it 
into  his  heac*.  to  fufpend  a  gendeman  from  his  feat  in  the  council, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  marrying  his  daughter  without  his  content.  ' 

«  It  mav  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the  mifchief  to  the 
public,  exeluiive  of  the  precedent,  wa6  not  very  great.  I  could 
produce,  however,  many  an  infiance,  in  the  conduct  cf  governors, 
in  which  fomething  more  wouid  appear,  I  am  afraid,  than >  mere 
folly,  and  the  ignorant  mifapplication  of  authority.'  But  the  talk  is 
invidious,  and  I  willingly  decline  it.' 

Under  the  head  Commerce^  Mr.  Edwards  is  abundantly  co- 
pious, but  as  this  part  of  the  work  confifts  of  a  train  of  rea- 
foning,  founded  on  accounts,  calculations,  &c.  it  is  impoflible 
for  us  to  give  the  reader  any  idea  of  it  by  an  extract.  It  ap- 
pears to  prefent  the  moil:  accurate  as  well  as  the  fulleft  account 
of  the  Weft  India  trade  that  can  be  procured ;  and  the  author 
labours,  not  unfuccefsfully,  to  repell  the  attempts  by  which, 
on  any  temporary  advance  in  the  prices  of  Weil  Indian  pro- 
duces, the  public  difcontent  is  pointed  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fugar  iflands.  He  contends  that  fuch  attempts  are  par- 
tial, becaufe  they  confider  the  burthens  and  wants  of  the  con- 
fumers  on  one  fide,  without  adverting  to  the  burthens  and  di£- 
trefles  of  the  colonifts  on  the  other;  and  that  they  are  unjuft, 
as  their  manifeft  aim  is  to  extend  to  rivals  and  foreigners, 
whofe  trade  is  not  fubject,  to  the  controul  of  Britiih  laws,  thofe 
advantages  which  have  been  purchafed  by,  and  Hand  exclu^ 
fively  pledged  to,  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  whofe  trade  is  flill 
to  be  left  bound  by  our  regulations.  He  oppofes,  with  confi- 
derable  flrength  of  argument,  the  defign  of  a  fugar  culture  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  maintains  that  the  hopes  arifing  from  the 
fuppofed  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  are  delufive. 

We  cannnot  conclude  our  iketch  of  this  Hiftory,  without 
recommending  it  as  by  far  the  moft  perfect  and  accurate  of 
any  we  have  feen.  The  candour  and  abilities  of  the  author, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  work,  and  he  has  executed  it 
with  fewer  errors  than  could  have  been  expected  in  one  pro- 
fefledly  interested  to  a  great  degree  in  dppofmg  certain  popular 
-doctrines reflecting  the  importance  of  the  Weft  India  i"ands. 
The  ftyle  is  every  where  neat,  raid  often  a  i;  a.  d.  But  the 
chief  value  of  the  work  arifes  from  its  containing  a  vaft  4uan- 
tity  of  authentic  documents,  not  lefs  intrreftir.g  to  the  curious  > 
reader,  than  to  the  merchant  and  the  politician. 

A  two  fheet  map  is  given  of  the  Weill.:  '.Ijs,  which,  as  far 
as  we  have  examined,  bears  marks  of  accuracy.  One  ou  a 
lefs  fcale  would  have  been  more  commodious  in  a  book. 
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A  Fiflurefque  Guide  to  Bath,  Br'ijlol  Hot -Wells,  the  River 
Jivon,  and  the  adjacent  Country ;  illu  ft  rated  ivith  a  Set  of 
Views,  taken  in  the  Summer  of  1 792  ;  by  MefJ.  Ibbetfon,  La" 
porte,  and  J.  Haffell;  and  engraved  in  Aquatinla.  %vo. 
l/7  is.  Boards.     Hookham  and  Carpenter.     1793. 

'  I  'HIS  is  a  very  elegant  and  pleafing  performance.  The. 
-*■  beauty  of  the  typography,  and  of  the  prints,  is  further  re- 
commended by  the  uxafTuming  modefty,  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  defcriptions.  One  fault  may  be  obferved,  not  uncommon, 
though  much  to  be  avoided,  in  books  ornamented  with  en- 
gravings :  the  prints  are  too  large  for  the  fize  of  the  work,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  wiil  hardly  bear  binding  ;  and  if,  in  the  courfe 
of  centuries,  a  fecond  or  third  binding  were  required,  the 
prints  muft  be  taken  out,  or  extremely  injured  The  French 
arrifts  carefully  avoid  this  inattention,  which  the  fmalleft  re- 
flection muft  point  out  as  highly  improper :  and  the  rule  is 
Infallible,  that  no  unfolded  print  mould  exceed  the  fize  of  the 
printed  page. 

Our  travellers  thus  fet  out : 

*  Leaving  London  by  that  beautiful  and  elegant  outlet  from  it, 
Piccadilly,  we  are  tempted  out  of  the  high  road  through  Knights- 
bridge,  by  the  attractions  of  Hyde  Park,  a  fpot  that  boafis  a  fu^ 
periority  over  moft  others  of.  the  fame  defcription,  by  offering  to 
the  fpectator,  in  defiance  of  all  feafons,  inceflant  though  varied 
lovelinefs.  It  is  the  refort  of  fafhion,  as  the  promenade  of  the  town; 
but  to  fafhion,  all  crowded  places  are  equally  acceptable.  The  con- 
templative mind  will,  however,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  falu- , 
brious  luxury  of  fuch  an  expanfe  of  verdure  and  foliage,  and  will 
thank,  at  leaft  the  benevolence  of  the  rural  deities,  who,  to  coun- 
teract the  evils  of  a  populous  metropolis,  extended  their  dominions 
and  their  cares  to  its  termination. 

*  Few  of  thofe  who  delight  in  this  favoured  fpot  are,  perhaps, 
aware  of  the  imminent  danger  they  were  in,  a  very  few  years  ago, 
of  lofing  the  privilege  of  frequenting  it,  or,  at  leaft,  the  benefit  re- 
fulting  from  that  privilege.  It  is  held  by  the  crown,  under  a  leafe 
from  the  Brudenell  family,  at  a  rent,  according  to  report,  of  3000I. 
per  annum.  The  leafe  being  nearly  expired,  the  avidity  of  the 
London  builders  would  not  fuffer  them  to  neglect  applying  for  a 
part  of  it,  particularly  the  eafl  fide,  which,1  in  a  fhort  time,  they 
would  have  covered,  as  they  have  Marybpne ;  but  the  leafe  being 
renewed  between  the  former  contracting  parties,  the  inhabitants  or 
thofe  houfes,  to  which  it  affords  air  and  a  beautiful  profpect,  have 
efcaped  being  immured,  and  the  public  may  ftili  enjoy  their  walks 
and  their  airings  in  Hyde  Park. 
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*  Before  we  quit  it,  we  mu ft  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  this  inclofure,  our  fears  that  their  attentibn  to  con- 
venience will  entirely  obliterate  all  the  features  of  nature.  If,  bc- 
caufe  a  level  road  is  pleafant  to  the  driver,  every  rife  and  ever)-  hol- 
low i»  to  be  converted  into  a  plain ;  if,  becaufe  a  ftrait  line  js  the 
morteft,  the  grace  of  a  curve  is  to  be  given  up;  in  a  word,  if  all 
is  to  be  regular,  as  feems  the  prefent  plan  of  reformation  in  Hyde 
Park,  we  muft  be  content  with  recollecting,  it  once  was  more  va- 
rious and  more  beautiful." 

Wc  heartily  concur  in  tliefe  remarks,  and  hope  that  good 
tafte  wiil  put  a  flop  in  time  to  the  bold  emendations  of  our 
modern  improvers,  who  would  reduce  all  the  opulence  and 
variety  of  nature  to  level  lawns,  and  gravel  walks,  and  clumps; 
as  uniform  and  infipid  as  the  old  groves,  and  alleys,  and  plat- 
forms. 

When,  in  p.  TO,  our  ingenious  authors  inform  us  that  the 
town  of  Windfor  is  much  older  than  the  caftle,  they  are  either 
miftaken,  or  inaccurate.  The  prefent  town  of  Windfor  cer- 
tainly grew  up  after  the  erection  of  the  caftle,  like  many  other 
villages  and  towns  around  the  caftle  of  the  lord.  Old  Wind- 
for is,  indeed,  more  ancient  than  the  caftle :  Und  the  Roman 
bricks,  appearing  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  feem  to  indicate 
even  remote  antiquity :  but  Old  Windfor  is  two  miles  diftant 
from  the  caftle ;  and  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  having  had 
any  connection  with  it. 

The  compliment  to  Mr.  Weft  the  painter,  p.  12,  we  think 
unfounded.  We  are  neither  friends  nor  enemies  to  that  artift, 
but,  judging  as  impartial  connoiffeurs,  we  mult  fay  that  to 
praife  his  works  is  a  difgrace  to  national  tafte,  as,  without 
any  pretentions  to  genius,  they  difplay  only  induftry  and  hard- 
nefs.-  His  (ketches  exceed  his  finifhed  pictures ;  but  even  they 
itrike  the  eye  as  if  every  outline  were  drawn  with  black  chalk. 

It  is  rather  furprizing  that,  in  pading  Slough,  p.  17,  our 
artifts  did  not  obferve  Mr.  Herfchel's  famous  telefcope,  mount- 
ed on  level  ground,  but  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  catch  every  eye. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  they  may  retaliate,  by  filence,  a  refufal  of 
admittance ;  for  common  report  fays  that  the  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer,  forgetful  of  the  high  refpe<9t  which  he  owes  to  this 
country  and  its  natives,  is  little  inclined  to  gratify  even  literary 
curiofity,  though  intrufive  at  nojlarry  hour. 

But  we  hapten  to  the  chief  fcenes  of  the  prefent  woik.  Bath 
is  defcribed  under  the  diitinct  heads  of  fituation,  foil,  waters; 
prefent  ftate  of  the  city,  projected  improvements,  amuie- 
ments,  he.  The  account,  if  we  except  the  latter  articles,  is 
chiefly  borrowed  from  former  publications ;  we  fhall  extract 
one  or  two  of  the  latter  heads  : 

C  4  4  Prefent 
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(  Prefent  ftate  of  the  city.  To  give  any  methodical  account  of 
Bath  at  the  prefent  day,  it  is  necefiary  to  trace  many  things  to  a 
fource  that  would  hardly  repay  travellers  or  vifitors  for  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  the  detail.  We  will  therefore  only  fay  as  much  as  we  think 
fhould  be  known  by  every  perfon  defigning  to  go  thither. 

*  Bath  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight  other  aldermen, 
twenty  common-councilmen,  and  a  town-clerk.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  has  two  fairs  in  a  year,  a  market  for  meat, 
poultry,  &c.  &c.  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays :  and  one  for  fifh 
on  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays.  A  greater  variety  or  abun- 
dance of  the  very  belt  prdvifions  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

*  In  its  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  Bath  is  one  fole  re&ory  exclu- 
five  of  Walcot.  The  corporation  are  the  patrons  :  the  income  is 
not  eftimated  at  more  than  200I.  a  year,  and  the  churches  are  ferved 
by  curates,  who,  for  their  emoluments,  depend  on  the  generofity 
of  the  inhabitants  and  vifitors.  Walcot  is  a  rectory,  and  the  patron- 
age of  it  is  vefted  in  the  lord  of  the  majnor. 

'  The  trade  of  Bath,  though  at  various  times  flourishing  in  the 
clothing  branch,  and  afterwards  by  the  manufacture  of  ftone  and 
metal,  feems  now  to  confift  folely  in  the  traffic  of  the  waters,  and 
the  entertainment  of  ftrangers.  The  Avon  was  made  navigable  fo 
long  ago  as  1727,  and  barges  are  employed  on  it  to  and  from  Brif- 
tol. 

*  The  form  of  the  city,  though  anciently  a  pentagon,  is  now 
nearly  a  triangle,  the  fuburbs  having  fpread  wider  in  the  heights  to- 
wards Lanfdown,  than  at  the  oppofite  part  towards  the  river. 

*  It  would  convey  no  diftinft  idea  to  the  reader,  were  we  to  enu-. 
merate  every  ftreet  and  lane  in  Bath.  We  will  therefore  confine 
ourfelves  to  mentioning  the  principal  parts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs. 

*  Orange-grove  is  a  fine  open  area,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  feventy.  It  is  planted  with  rows  of  elms.  In 
the  centre  is  the  obelifk  erected  by  Mr.  Nafih,  in  compliment  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  grove  is  a  paved  terrace 
walk,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty -feven  in  breadth, 
called  the  JValks. 

i  The  North  Parade  is  a  noble  terrace,  raifed  on  arches,  and  is 
fifty -two  feet  broad,  and  near  five  hundred  and  forty  long.  The 
buildings  are  confined  to  the  fouth  fide,  and  are  very  handfome  and 
convenient.  They  command  a  lovely  view  of  the  beautiful  vale  to 
the  eaftward  of  Bath,  watered  by  the  Avon,  and  fkirted  by  the 
hills. 

'  The  South  Parade  nearly  refembles  the  other ;  but  its  profpeft 
being  that  of  Widcombe,  Prior  park,  and  the  hanging  woods  of 
Beechen  cliff,  is  very  different.  The  Avon  flows  at  the  eaff  end, 
and  there  is  ;  ferry  over  it  into  the  meadows.  In  the  front  of  the 
buildings  on  this  parade,  lies  the  Ham,  originally  a  large  meadow, 
but  now  moftly  converted  into  garden  grounds. 

*  Here 
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*  Here  let  us  beg  the  reader's  patience,  while  we  notice  a  vulgar 
error  refpecting  this  meadow.  The  word  Ham  is  of  Saxon  deriva- 
tion, and  i^;orts  a  dwelling-place,  as  might  eafily  be  inferred  from 
the  ufe  made  of  it,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  variety  of  proper  names,  when 
a  place  was  to  be  denominated  from  a  per/on.  It  is,  however,  the 
opinion  of  fome,  who  have  been  refident  at  Bath,  that  this  meadow 
is  fo  named  from  its  fancied  refemblance  to  a  ham  of  bacon,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  reprefented  in  that  form. 

'  King's  mead fqu  ire,  fo  called  from  a  plot  of  ground,  part  of  the 
ancient  royal  demefne,  is  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

*  Queen  fquare  is  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  city,  and  ftands  on 
an  elevated  fpot.  It  is  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  three  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet,  and  in  breadih  three  hundred  and  fix,  In  the 
centre  is  a  planted  inclofure,  ornamented  by  the  pointed  obelilk 
erected  by  Mr.  Nafil,  in  honour  of  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Wales. 

*  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  correctnefs  of  architecture  and  elegance 
of  defign,  the  houfes  furrounding  this  area.  The  whole  credit  of 
them  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  who  to  a  very  rich  fancy,  join- 
ed that  degree  of  architectural  fcience,  necefiary  for  fo  great  a  work 
as  the  embellifhment  of  this  city. 

*  The  King's  Circus,  which  communicates  with  Queen-fquare, 
by  Gay-ftreet,  is  a  grand  circular  range  of  houfes,  uniform  in  ap^ 
pearance,  exhibiting  the  graces  of  the  Doric,  Tonic,  and  Corinthian 
orders,  and  magnificently  ornamented.  The  centre  is  a  refervoir  of 
water. 

'  The  Royal  Crefcent  connects  with  the  weft  fide  of  the  Circus  by 
the  medium  of  Brock-ftreet.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the 
buildings  are  fuperb ;  a  fingle  row  of  Ionic  columns  fupports  the 
cornice.  The  Crefcent  contains  only  thirty  houfes,  and  commands 
a  delightful  view  of  great  part  of  the  city,  the  vale  on  each  fide  of 
the  river,  and  the  oppofite  hills,  among  which  Barrow  hill  makes  a 
fingular,  but  highly  picturefque  appearance.  This  eminence,  whofe 
name  imports  that  it  is  thought  a  tumulus,  though  it  has  been 
by  many  deemed  a  natural  mount,  fbnds  on  the  brow  of  a  high 
ridge  of  hill,  about  half  a  mile  eaftward  from  the  village  of  Inglifh- 
combe,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  road  from  Briftol  to  Frome,  and 
commands,  from  its  fummit,  a  full  view  of  the  city  of  Bath,  the 
Wiltihire  hills,  Lanfdown,  the  vale,  of  Avon,  and  a  long  tract  of 
Gloucefterfhire  beyond  it,  bounded  by  the  Severn,  and  Cambrian 
mountains. 

*  To  return  inlo  Bath. — MarVarzu^h  buildings  ftand  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  Crefcent,  are  very  hanuiome,  and  iorm  the  boundary  of 
the  city  wefhvard.  It  is  towards  the  north  that  the  extenfion  now 
takes  its  courfe ;  Lcnf down-place,  the  name  of  which  denotes  its 
£tuation,  is  very  much  elevated,  and  commands  a  noble  profpect 

from 
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from  the  Wikfhire  hills  on  the  eaft,  to  the  environs  of  Briftol  ort 
the  weft,  and  including  the  lofty  tower  of  Dundry.  . 

*  Between  Marlborough  buildings,  and  the  Lanfdown  road,  oc- 
cur a  variety  of  elegant  dwellings.  At  the  end  of  Lanfdown-ftreet, 
and  upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  point,  called  Beacon-hill,  is  a 
fijperb  range  of  buildings  of  an  elliptic  form,  called  Camdcn-place. 
and  now,  after  a  variety  of  hindrances  that  would  have  damped  the 
ardour  of  any  .but  Bath  builders,  completed.  Aimed  immediately 
under  it  lies  Walcot,  ferving  to  decorate  a  profpect  in  itfelf  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

*  Catherine-place  and  Portland-place,  muft  not  be  omitted  in  our 
enumeration  oi  the  elegant  ftrucl ures  of  Bath  ;  but  the  additions  on 
the  Pulteney  eftate  form  almoft  another  town.  Laura-place,  four 
row:,  of  fuperb  houfes  difpofed  in  a  lczenge,  is  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  fpots  on  it  for  fpac*  and  magnificence.  Thefe  erections 
ate  after  plans  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  city  in  this  quarter. 

'  In  this  part  the  Avon  has  a  handfome  modern  bridge,  called  the 
Neto  Bridge,  built  over  it  at  Mr.  Pulteney's  expence.  It  refts  on, 
two  arches,  and  on  each  fide  is  a  row  of  fmall  neat  fhops,  which 
entirely  conceal  from  the  paffenger  that  he  is  crofting  the  water. 

'  Near  this  bridge,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Laura-place,  is  Sprh^- 
gardeti,  Vav.xhall,  a  place  of  great  refortin  the  fummer  feafon;  but 
the  ground  will  fhortiy  be  covered  with  houfes,  and  this  entertain: 
jnent  removed.  Oppofite  to  this  garden  is  the  weir,  above  which 
the  river  is  not  navigable. 

*  The  fituation  of  the  New  Vauxhall,  which  fuperfedes  the  enter- 
tainments of  this  place,  is  an  area  of  nineteen  acres,  at  the  eaft  end. 
of  Great  Pulteney-ftreet. 

*  GrofVenor  hotel  and  gardens  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  eaft 
of  the  London  road,  and  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  Guild.-hall. 
Both  this,  and  the  Spring-garden,  are  to  be  fupported  by  fubferip- 
tion ;  but  the  prefent  fituation  of  public  affairs  has  flopped  their 
completion. 

1  Bath  is  divided  from  the  parifhes  of  Widcombe  and  Lincomb, 
by  St.  Laurence's  gate  and  bridge. 

'  The  ftreets  in  the  new  part  of  Bath  are  wide  and  airy,  the  foot- 
ways paved  with  broad  flag  ftones,  and  moft  of  them  being  on  a 
declivity,  they  are  made  clean  by  a  fhower,  and  prefently  dry  after 
the  heavieft  rain. 

(  The  police  of  the  city  contributes  much  to  the  comfort  of  an 
abode  there ;  and  it  is  to  its  well  digefted  and  enforced  by-laws, 
that  the  vifitors  own  it,  that  they  can  never  be  impofed  on.  The  cor- 
poration have  adjufted  the  price  of  the  refpeclive  baths,  and  the 
fees  to  be  given  to  attendants ;  and  if  complaint  is  neceffary,  there 
are  magiftrates  ready  to  grant  redrefs,  fitting  every  Monday  mor- 
ning at  the  Guildhall.     The  chairmen  are  alio  under  the  controut 
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pf  the  corporation  :  a  table  of  fines  is  printed,  and  they  are  com- 
pellable to  carry  the  chair  five  hundred  yards  for  fix-pence,  and  a 
proportional  greater  diftance  for  a  fhilling. 

*  Projected  Improvements.  — Till  the  check  the  rage  for  building 
experienced  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Bath  bid  fair  fhortly  to 
double  its  prefent  bulk ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  no  place  af- 
fords greater  encouragement  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  whether  we 
confider  its  natural  or  acquired  advantages.  All  who  have  ever  vi- 
lited  it,  acknowledge  it  to  be  unique,,  and  captivating  in  the  higheft 
degree;  and  when  even  the  improvements  now  determined  on  are 
carried  into  execution,  it  will  be  lull  more  fafcinating  to  the  eve  of 
tafte. 

'  In  the  year  1 789,  the  corporation  procured  an  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment, for  widening  and  enlarging  the  principal  avenues  in  the 
lower,  or  old  town,  and  for  making  five  new  {tree's.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  to  lead  from  Burton-itreet  to  Stall-ftreet ;  the  fecond,  from 
the  weft  fide. of  Stall-ftreet  to  the  Crofs  Bath;  the  third,  from  the 
north  fide  of  the  Crofs  Bath  to  Weftgate-ftreet ;  the  fourth, 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Crofs  Bath  to  the  Borough  Wall ;  and  the  Kith, 
from  the  weft  fide  of  Stall-ftreet  to  the  Borough  Wall. 

1  A  new  road  is  to  be  made  through  Barhwick  meadows,  com- 
municating with  the  New  Bridge,  by  which  a  confiderable  ftretch 
of  the  London  road  through  Walcot,  &c.  will  be  cut  orr*.  Cn  ih^ 
Pulteney  eftate,  there  are  to  be  many  more  new  ftreets,  a  fquare,  a 
circus,  and  a  crefcent.' 

The  amufements  are  generally  known  ;  but  we  cannot  pafs 
over,  the  following  remarks  on  the  prints  given  in  this  work,' 
which  we  highly  applaud,  and  indeed  regard   the  contrary 
practice  with  contempt,  as  a  fpecies  of  literary  forgery. 

*  And  here  in  ju unification  of  ourfelves,  if  it  fhould  be  urged 
againft  us,  that,  by  copying  too  rigidly,  we  have  facrificed  beauty 
to  minute  veracity,  let  us  beg  our  readers'  patience,  while  we  can- 
didly animadvert  or  a  modern  refinement  in  one  branch  of  descrip- 
tive art,  which  feems  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  one  fpecies  of  inte- 
grity :  a  refinement,  if  fatfe,  that  cannot  be  too  ftrenuoufly  oppofed, 
as  it  comes  from  an  authority,  even  we  who  condemn  it,  acknow- 
ledge to  be  refpe&able,  and  with  which  we  often  are  happv  to  co- 
incide. 

[  We  have  been  induftrioufly  taught  of  late,  that,  when  deline- 
ating a  view  from  nature,  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  ohfioed, 
if  we  would  gain  the  approbation  which  all  artifts  feek,  to  correct 
any  deformities  or  difcords  we  may  meet  with  in  the  objects  before 
iis.  Now,  if  this  praftice  be  once  admitted  and  faneYioned,  adieu 
to  all  refemb'ance  in  landfcape,  and  to  all  thofe  pleafing  emotior.s 
which  are  e.tcited  when  we  trace  on  canvas  the  haunts  of  ourvouth, 
yr  the  fcenes  endeared  to  us  by  circumftances  of  focial  or  domefiic 
4  felicitv. 
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felicity.  All  deviation  from  beauty  is  not  uglinefs,  all  want  of  har- 
mony is  not  grating  difcord.  Perhaps,  the  ftrait  line,  or  unfortu- 
nate angle  was  the  feature  which  gave  character  to  the  view;  and 
without  it  all  comparifon  may  be  vain. 

*  Another  ftrong  objection  to  the  practice  here  reprobated,  is,  that . 
the  ideas  of  hardly  any  two  will  agree  reflecting  beauty,  and,  con- 
fequently,  that  what  one  artift  would  reject  as  ftiff,  heavy,  or  in- 
harmonious, another  may  adopt  as  fublime  and  contrafting. 

'  When  we  are  employed  to  compofe  a  junction  of  piclurefque  ob- 
jects, we  are  undoubtedly  jit  liberty  to  pillage  all  the  ftore-houfes  of 
nature,  to  groupe,  to  tranfpofe,  and  to  riot  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
fancy ;  but  a  portrait  muff  be  a  refemblance,  or  it  is  worth  little  to 
the  pofieffor ;  and  if  we  affume  to  o\irfelves  the  licence  of  planting 
and  felling  trees,  cleaving  mountains,  and  bending  rivers,  what  is 
to  deter  us,  when  depicting  the  human  form,  from  amending  in  it 
whatever  we  think  faulty  ? 

*  When,  exercifing  our  tafte  without  reftraint,  we  feek  a  fpot 
affording  a  fubject  for  the  pencil,  we  are  not  compellable  to  take 
fuch  as  thwart  our  ideas  of  picturefque  beauty  ;  but  when  we  are 
inftructed  as  to  the  composition  of  our  picture,  furely  fidelity  de- 
mands that  it  ihould  be  a  copy,  and  not  a  creation. 

*  We  muft  often  caricature  improprieties  before  we  can  judge 
how  far  fmall  deviations  will  lead  us  affray.  Suppofe,  then,  we  are 
directed,  in  a  ftrongly-featured  country,  to  a  level  encompaffed  with 
dufky  rocks,  barren,  and,  to  ufe  the  modern  phrafe,  impradicable: 
fuppofe  the  middle  of  the  plain  affords  us  fome  acres  of  a  lake  rec- 
tilinear in  its  boundaries,  that  the  back-ground  is  formed  of  a  moun- 
tain divided  in  the  middle  bv  an  angular  opening  ;  and  that  the  fore- 
ground, on  one  hand,  gives  us  an  acclivity  nearly  anfwering  to  one 
of  thefe  mattes.  The  picturefque  painter  turns  with  abhorrence 
from  fuch  a  jargon  of  crolEng  lines,  till  recollecting  that  a  wood  in 
the  fartheft  diftance,  a  ragged"  plantation  on  one  of  the  rocks,  a 
graceful  bend  of  the  water,  and  a  little  chizeling  of  the  fore-ground, 
or  the  partial  concealment  of  it  by  an  old  oak,  will  make  it  an 
agreeable  view,  he  fets  to  work,  and  prefently  produces  a  creation, 
it  is  true,  of  his  own  brain,  but  not  a  representation  of  an  awful, 
irerile  country. 

'  On  the  whole,  as  t6  falfify  is  to  deceive  ;  and  as  to  attempt  or- 
nament is  often  to  deform  what  was  not  defigned  for  it,  we,  in  this 
work  are  content  to  take  our  views  as  they  really  exift,  aiming  at 
nothing  higher  than  making  the  moft  of  them,  by  chufing  a  good 
point 'of  view,  and  fatisfied  with  the  praife  of  (crapulous  fidelity.' 

It  is  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  there  is  but  one 
view  of  Bath,  or  its  environs  :  thirteen,  out  of  fixteen  prints, 
relate  to  the  Hotwells  of  BriftoJ,  the  Avon,  and  the  Severn  : 

8  but 
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but  the  vacuity  of  decor?t!on,  in  the  firft  part  of  the  book,  is 
compen fated  by  the  abundance  in  the  latter  divifion. 

The  journey  from  Bath  to  Briftcl,  and  the  account  of  the 
jatter  citv,  we  need  not  detail ;  but  is  doubtful  that  Briftol  is 
now,  next  to  London,  the  chief  mart  of  Englifh  commerce, 
as  Liverpool  has,  perhaps,  greater  pretentions  to  that  diflinc- 
tion;  the  manufactures  cf  this  country  gradually  moving  north, 
as  labour  becomes  more  expenfive  in  the  already  opulent  fouth. 
The  defcription  of  the  Well-houfe,  of  which  there  are  two 
good  views,  we  mall  tranfcribe : 

'  The  Well-houfe  is  firuated  at  the  foot  of  the  romantic  rocks  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  under  the  fteep  crags  of  Clifton,  and  obtrudes  it-  - 
felf  feverai  feet  into  the  Avon.  It  has  a  good  effect  when  viewed 
from  almofr  any  point ;  and,  for  a  building  of  the  fort,  may  be  term- 
ed picturefque.  Its  gable  ends  are  converted  into  chimnics.  The 
creicent,  that  extends  towards  what  is  cailed  the  Rock-houfe,  varies 
the  forms  of  this  compofition  very  happily,  and  it  is  backed  by 
abrupt  rocks,  well  covered  with  verdure,  and  affording  an  agreeable 
repofe  for  the  eye.  The  Well-houfe  harmonizes  with  this  fcene, 
and  prevents  the  ftupendous  cliffs  from  burfting  on  the  fight  at  an 
improper  diftance,  and  thereby  leffening  their  picturefque  effect. 
Pairing  under  the  piazza,  and  through  the  paflage  of  the  houfe,  the 
view  is  grand,  even  to  a  degree  of  awfulnefs.  Some  violent  effort 
of  nature  appears  to  have  rent  the  folid  rock  to  form  a  bed  for  the 
river  Avon,  which  rolls  in  a  tremendous  chafjri  for  more  than  two 
miles. 

1  The  water  of  the  Hot-well,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Brifrol  water,  ifiues  out  of  a  rock  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  when  firft  drawn,  is  warm  and  of  a  whitifh  colour;  but 
this  hue  it  lofes  as  it  cools.  Bubbles  rife  in  it  on  its  firft  expofure 
to  the  air ;  the  tafte  is  very  foft  and  milky,  but  it  leaves  a  peculiar 
ftyptic  fenfation  on  the  palate.  The  ehfticity  of  the  air  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  makes  it  neceffary  to  drink  it  quickly.  An  im- 
pregnation of  lime,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  iron,  with  the  addition  of 
an  alkaline  quality,  is  difcovered  in  this  water  by  the  ufual  chemi- 
cal procefs.  It  diflblves  fal-ammoniac  with  a  confiderable  efrer- 
vefcence.  Oil  of  tartar  will  make  it  effervtfce,  and  increafes  the  • 
milky  appearance,  which,  in  going  off,  leaves  a  light  earthy  preci- 
pitate. Diflblved  foap  curdles  it,  and  covers  the  farface  with  a 
greafy  fubftance,  the  water  beiow  at  the  fame  time  becoming  tur- 
bid. Solution  of  filver  will  produce  an  xinky  appearance  in  the 
water.  A  gallon  of  water  contains  about  thirty-four  grains  of  a 
light  grey  brackifli  fediment,  with  a  latent  bittemefs,  perceptible  in 
the  throat.  This  fediment  ferments  with  acids,  and  is  turned  green 
by  fyrup  of  violets. 

'  Amongft  the  writers  who  have- treated  of  the  Briftol  water,  Dr. 

Keir, 
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Keir,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  Dr.  Randolph,  are  the.moft  confpicuoutf: 
The  degree  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  judged  to  be 
fevcnty-fix. 

*  Thofe  who  refort  hither  for  health,  drink  the  water  early  in  the 
morning,  and  about  five  in  the  evening,  ufing  gentle  exercife  after 
it.  A  lefs  quantity  is  taken  at  firfl  than  afterwards,  and  it 
muft  be  perfevered  in  daily  :  it  may  be  drank  at  meals,  and  agrees 
weH  with  wine  and  malt  liquors  ;  but,  in  common  with  moft  other 
means  of  reitoring  or  preferving  health,  it  is  highly  inimical  to  all 
fplrituous  liquors. 

*  The  effects  cf  firff  taking  this  water  are  unpleafantj  and  far  from' 
encouraging,  unlefs  the  patient  is  aware  that  they  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  indications  that  it  agrees  and  will  produce  benefit.  The 
fymptoms  are  nearly  thofe  of  intoxication,  but  in  a  few  days  they 
ceafe  to  be  troublefome. 

'  This  water  is  faid  to  have  been  nifcovered  by  fome  failors,  whd 
coming  from  long  voyages,  much  afflicted  with  die  fcurvy,  ab  they 
pafTed  from  King-road  to  Briftol,  here  drank  and  waflied,  and  found 
relief.  For  all  eruptions  of  this  nature,  for  dbfbructions,  for  inter- 
nal inflammation,  for  confumptive  habits,  and  fometimes  even  iri 
fcrophulous  and  cancerous  difeafes,  this  water  has  been  found  a  re- 
medy, if  applied  to  in  an  early  itage  of  the  diforder  ;  and  in  chro- 
nic diforders  it  has  afforded  great  relief. 

'  The  wells  have  the  neceffary  attendant  of  fuch  a  place,  gaiety. 
The  refort  to  them  is  great,  and  during  the  fummer  months,  a  band 
of  mufte  attends  every  morning.  Here  is  a  marrer  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, who  conducts  the  public  balls  and  breakfafts,  which  are  given 
twice  a  week. 

The  environs  of  Bnftol  are  defcribed  with  great  minutenefs* 
and  are  illuftrated  with  many  prints ;  but  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  extend  our  extracts*  Bnftol  Channel,  Tintern 
Abbey,  Chepftow,  &c.  furnifh  additional  fubjects  to  this  en- 
tertaining work,  which  is  among  the  belt  of  the  pitturefque 
defcription. 


*The  Hi/lory  of  the  Poor  ;  their  Rights,  Duties^  and  the  Laws 
refpefting  Them.  By  T.  Ruggles,  Efq.  F.  A.  8*  Svo. 
Vol.  II.   $s.     Boards.     Deighton.     1794.. 

^F  the  former  volume  of  thefe  Letters  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  Review  for  July  lait.  In  the  one  now  before  us* 
the  author  profecutes  the  fubje£t  with  great  precifion  ;  taking 
a  view  of  the  feveral  productions  which  have  lately  been  writ- 
ten on  this  important  inquiry,  and  pointing  out  both  the 
merits  and  defeats,  as  they  appear  fuch  to  him,  of  the  plans 
fuggefted  by  different  writers. 

With 
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"With  refpecf.  to  the  expedient  propcfed  by  fome,  of 
leaving  the  fupport  of  the  poor  to  private  contributions,  it 
would,  our  author  thinks,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  civilization, 
refinement,  and  general  apathy  to  reiigicus  masters,  be  a 
cruel  and  unjuft  direliction.  He  maintains  the  neceffity  of  a 
regular  provifion  fantfioned  by  the  legislature  ;  but  that  pre- 
vioufly  to  every  public  impofl  tor  the  fupport  cf  the  poor,  the 
occupiers  of  the  lands  at  prefent  pertaining  to  the  church,  as 
■well  as  of  thofe  alienated  at  the  Reformation,  ought  to  refign, 
for  that  purpofe,  at  lead. «  fourth  part  of  their  revenue,  as 
being  a  moderate  proportion  of  what  wasoriginallygranted  chief- 
ly for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  which,  during  many 
ages,  was  exclufively  applied  to  their  relief.  This  however, 
is  a  propdfal,  which  the  author  entertains  no  fanguine  expec- 
tation of  ever  being  carried  into  effect. 

Some  writers  having  recommended  a  total  reDeal  of  the 
law  of  fettlements  refpecling  the  poor,  the  author  is  of  opinioft 
that  fuch  a  meafure  might,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things,  pro- 
mote vagrancy,  which  is  a  dilbrder  both  in  morals  and  induf- 
try,  tending  to  the  worft  confequences  that  can  arife  from  po- 
pulation. He  therefore  thinks  that  a  modification  of  the  fet- 
tlements, on  principles  more  confident  with  the  general  advan- 
tage of  fociety,  is  the  whole  that  fhould  be  attempted. 

*  If  the  poor,  fays  he,  were  permitted  to  remove  from  place  to 
place,  as  beft  fuited  the  interefb  of  induftry ;  it  would  be  reason- 
able, that  the  fame  authority  which  granted  them  the  liberty,  fhould 
connect  it  with  fuch  regulations  as  are  neceflary  to  the  fafety  and 
advantage  of  the  ftate ;  which  might  probably  be  effected  bv  pre- 
venting that  liberty,  which  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of 
induftry,  degenerating  into  vagrancy  ;  by  making  it  of  immediate 
ufe,  in  diminifhiug  the  expences  of  their  maintenance;  and  by 
offering  a  profpect  of  advantage  to  poflerity,  from  the  certain  good 
tendency  of  an  induftrious  education. 

*  To  effect  the  firfi  end,  box-clubs  fhould  be  the  means ;  which 
fhould  be  obligator/  on  all  the  poor  while  in  health,  and  without  a 
family  of  children;  or  poflibly  the  Lex  trlum  liber arum  might  with 
propriety  be  the  point  of  exemption;  but  thofe  who  migrate,  as  the 
only  good  reafon  for  their  migration  muff  be  larger  wages,  fhould 
contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings  ;  if  one-thirty-fixth, 
were  the  general  proportion,  one -twenty -fourth  might  be  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  thofe  who  leave  their  parifhes. 

*  Government  has  an  undoubted  right,  on  every  principle  of  na- 
tural j-uftice,  to  direct,  in  fome  meafure,  the  education  of  thofe  chil- 
dren whofe  parents  are  chargeable  to  fociety  ;  and  this  arifes  from 
the  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  government,  to  preferve  all  the  go- 
verned from  perifhing  by  want. 

*  Where 
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*  Where  Ihere  are  feminaries  inftituted  for  educating  children  In 
habits  of  induftry,  the  poor  mould  be  compelled  to  fend  their 
children  to  them  in  thofe  parifhes  where  they  refide;  the  migrated 
families,  by  the  alternative  of  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the 
fchool  of  induftry,  or  an  order  of  removal  of  themfelves  to  their  place 
of  fettlement. 
-  *  Thefe  terms  being  complied  with  ;  the  poor  might,  without  fear 
of  their  becoming  vagrants,  or  neglect  of  induftrious  habits  in  the 
riling  generation,  be  permitted  to  feek  their  bread,  by  means  of  la- 
bour and  induftry,  wherever  good  wages  will  enable  them  beft  to 
find  it ;  and  a  foundation  of  a  fund  would  be  laid  for  their  mainte- 
nance when  in  diftrefs,  which  would  be  productive  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  the  migrants  increafed,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  total 
fum  earned  by  the  induftry  of  the  nation  increafed.' 

Our  author  obferves,  that  there  feems  uniformly  one  falfe 
principle,  inconfiftent  with  freedom,  conftantly  pervading  the. 
Jaws  refpecting  the  poor,  exclufive  of  the  reftraint  which  the 
law  of  certificates  occafions.  The  principle  alluded  to,  is  the 
right  claimed  by  the  officers  of  a  parifh  to  remove  thofe  whom 
they  may  deem  likely  to  become  chargeable;  a  degree  of  pow- 
er which,  Mr.  Ruggles  thinks,  may  be  perverted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  caprice,  intereft,  or  private  refentment ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entrufted  to  the  officers  of  a  parifh. 

This  author  joins  entirely  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Locke,  that 
the  moft  effectual  means  of  preventing,  the  public  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  the  increafe  of  the  poor,  is  that  of 
eftablifhing  fchools  of  induftry  for  the  children  of  labouring 
people.  This  falutary  expedient  has  been  adopted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  fome  with  more,  and  in  others  with 
lefs  obvious  advantage ;  but  under  due  regulations,  fuited  to 
the  local  circumftances  of  the  different  diftricts, it  might  doubt- 
lefs  be  rendered  of  extraordinary  benefit  to  the  interefts  of  the 
public. 

The  observations  in  the  prefent  volume,  relating  almoft  en- 
tirely to  remarks  or  propofals  fuggefted  by  preceding  writers, 
admit  not  of  being  exhibited  to  our  readers  in  detail,  without 
repeating  what  has  formerly  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of 
our  Review.  Thofe  therefore  who  wifh  for  more  particular 
information,  we  muft  neceffarily  refer  to  the  work;  where 
they  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  diligent  refearches,  the  juft  re- 
marks, and  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author,  whofe  fen- 
timents  on  this  important  fubject  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

Table 
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Tabic  of  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers  from  One  to  101,630,  aha\ 
of  the  Sines  of  Tangents  to  every  Second  of  the  ^uadrant^  by 
Michael  Taylor^  Author  of  the  Sexagejimal  Table.  4/fli 
4/.  45.    Sheets.     Wingrave. 

^"pHE  labours  of  Napier,  Briggs,  Vlacq,  and  Gardiner,  are 
•*•  well  known  to  every  peribn  engaged  in  mathematical 
purfuits,  and  the  invention  of  logarithms,  though  they  were 
brought  nearly  to  perfection  in  the  author's  lifetime^  has 
given  rife  to  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  others  in  the  fame  ca- 
reer.' By  their  labours  we  had  tables  for  fines  and  tangents 
to  every  ten  feconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  we  feemed  to  {land 
in  need  only  of  a  further  improvement  for  every  fecond  o£ 
the  quadrant,  to  make  them  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  could  be  introduced  into  aftronomy.  This  work 
was  undertaken  by  Taylor*  who  was  interrupted  by  death  in 
the  progrefs  of  it,  and  the  live  laft  pages  of  logarithmick  fines 
of  tangents,  which  alone  remained  unfinished  at  the  prefs* 
were  printed  off  under  the  infpection  of  the  prefent  aftrono- 
mer  royal. 

The  two  firft  chiliades  of  numbers  occupy  two  pages. 
The  other  numbers,  from  1000  to  101,000,  are  with  their  lo- 
garithms, differences  of  proportional  parts  diftributed,  fo  as 
to  make  two  tables  in  every  page.  In  the  fame  manner  for  the 
fines,  cofines,  tangents,  and  cotangents,  there  are  two  tables 
in  each  page :  the  one  page  being  dedicated  to  the  fines  and 
cofines^  the  oppofite  to  the  tangents  and  cotangents.  The 
degrees  are  marked  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page  :  each 
table  is  divided  into  thirteen  columns ;  in  the  firft  are  the  fe- 
conds from  0  to  60  j  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  other  columns 
are  the  minutes,  under  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  logarithms, 
nnd  under  them  the  two  firll  decimal  places  for  each  minute : 
the  other  five  places  are  found  oppofite  to  each  fecond  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  are  the  minutes  correfponding  to  the  de- 
grees at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  By  this  arrangement  th<J 
logarithm  of  any  fine  is  found  with  great  facility,  and  the  ta- 
bles are  more  compact.  For  the  accuracy  of  them  we  may 
rely  on  the  great  care  and  induftry  of  the  compiler,  and  the 
character  of  the  editor. 

Prefixed  to  the  tables  is  an  explanation  of  them  bv  the  edi*- 
tor,  who  has  alio  added  examples  of  great  ufe  and  importance 
to  the  aftronomer  and  the  navigator.  His  mode  of  finding 
the  true  diftance  of  the  flar  from  the  moon's  centre,  is  parti- 
cularly neat,  and  may,  by  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  performed, 
bring  the  nautical  almanack  into  more  general  ufe  among  fail- 
ors  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  Every  cafe  of  plane  and 
fnherical  triangles  is  folved,  fo  that  the  practical  altronomer 
G.  R:  N.  Ar.  (XI.)  My,  1-794-  D  does 
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does  not  require  the  aftiftance  of  any  other  book  of  trigoncV 
metry.  Inftances  are  given  alfo  from  various  branches  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of  proportion  a*k>pted,  as  it  is  not" 
generally  known,  may  be  ufefui  to  many  of  our  readers. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  lay  down  two  rules  for  proportion  iw, 
Books;  this  is  general  and  will  fatisfy  all  cafes.  Among  the 
terms  of  the  quellion,  tha-t,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  unknown  term,  is  called  the  homologous  term,  the  others- 
are  called  correlatives,  either  of  the  unknown  or  of  the  ho- 
mologous term.  *  The  dividend  will  be  compofed  of  thofe 
correlatives  of  the  unknown  term,,  which  have  a  direct  ratio* 
to  it,  that  is,  which  make  the  unknown  term  increafe  or  de- 
creafe  as  they  increafe  or  decreafe  themfelves  j  of  the  homo- 
logous term,,  and  of  thofe  correlatives  of  the  homologous* 
term,  which  bear  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  famer  that  isj  which 
make  the  homologous  term  decreafe  or  increafe,  as  they  thern- 
feives increafe  or  decreafe.  And  the  divifor  will  be  compofed: 
©f  thofe  correlatives  of  the  unknown  term,  which  bear  an  in- 
verfe ratio  to- it,  and  of  thofe  correlatives  of  the  homologous 
t?erm  which  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  it. 

'  Example.  If  280I.  ferve  120  men  for  32  weeks, how  much? 
will  ferve  360  men  for  48  weeks  ?  Anfwer,  1260I. 

*  The  unknown  term  is  a-fumof  money,  therefore  280I.  is; 
the  homologous  term,  whefe  correlatives  are  *20-  men  and  32- 
weeks;'  the  correlatives  of  the  tmKrrlown  term  are  360  men- 
and  48  weeks.  Now  the  correlatives  of  the  unknown  tern* 
nave  both  a  direct;  ratio  to  it,  therefore  36  j,  48,  and  280,  will- 
be  the  facVors  of  the  dividend.  Alfo  the  correlatives  of  the 
homologous  term  have  both  a  direct  ratio  to  it,  therefore' 
120  and  32  will  be  the  factors  of  the  divifor,  and   the  fum=r 

360  x  4.8  x  280  ,.       t  .  ,  . 

3= : rs  1200I.      ine  reafon  oi  the  rule  is  ieen  at 

120x32 

once,  by  analyfing  the  ratios,  of  which  the  whole  Is  com- 
pounded. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  logarithms  are  explained,  by 
conceiving  a  geometrical  proportion,  1  :  i  +  e :  1  +  e * s 7+7y 
&c.  in  which  e  is  fuppofeu  indefinitely  Una  If,  fo  that  the  ratio- 
of  1  :  1  +«r  approaches  nearer  to  equality  than  by  any  given 
Pittance-  Tn  this  fetics,  (bme  terms  will  evidently  coincide 
with  others  in  the  arithmetical  progrefttoiv  r,  2,^  3,  4,  5, 
&c.-  and  with  the  intermediate  terms.  Then  e  multiplied  into 
the  index  of  the  term  in  the  geometrical,  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  number  to^which  the  term  is  equal  in  the  arithmetical  pro- 
creffion.  Thus  e+  izse  is  the  logarithm  of  i_f/>  2't  is  the 
logarithm  of  1  +  e\  and  n  e  the  logarithm  of  I  +  e n. 

S'rom  this  principle,  all  the  rules  in  the  ufe  of  logarithms 

may 
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t«av  indeed  be  derived  ;  but  as  the  fcientific  editor  has  conde- 
fcended  to  introduce  his  readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  wi&ed,  for  the  fake  of  learn- 
ers, that  he  had  made  the  rreatife  corhplete,  by  (hewing  the 
relation  which  logarithms  bear  to  the  hyperbola,  and  the  theo- 
ries laid  down  on  this  fubjecr.  by  other  authors.  Perhaps  how- 
ever he  concluded,  that  no  one  would  purchafe  fo  large  a  work, 
who  had  not  been  previoufly  inftructed  in  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents :  and  it  is  not  neceflary  for  us  to  fay,  that  no  aftronomer 
will  think  his  library  complete,  unlefs  he  has  thefe  takles  of 
logarithms  in  his  poflefiion. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Plan  to  exterminate  the  eafual  Small-pox  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  to  introduce  general  Inoculation  :  to  which 
is  addedy  a  Correfpondznce  en  the  Nature  of  Variolous  Conta* 
gion,  with  Mr.  Dawfom,  Dr.  Aikin^  ProfeJJor  Irvine,  Dr, 
Percival,  Proftjjbr  IVall,  Profeffsr  PVaterhoufe,  Mr.  Henry, 
Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Odier,  Dr.  "James  Cur  tie :  and  on  the  befl 
Means  of  fr  eventing  the  Small- fox,  and  promoting  Inocula- 
tion, at  Geneva  ;  with  the  Magiftratcs  of  the  Republic. 
By  John  Haygartk,  M.  B.  2  Vols.  Svo.  8s.  Boards. 
Johnfoni     1793. 

A  S  we  are  precluded,  by  the  author's  requeft,  from  any  per- 
**■  fonal  observations,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  defign  is 
a  raoft  benevolent  one;  the  views  of  the  author  judicious,  and 
the  general  plan  highly  falutary.  That  it  is  practicable;  that, 
in  a  free  country,  die  reilraints  will  be  patiently  born;  or  that 
the  general  principles  are  always  well  eftabliftied,  may  admit 
of  fome  doubt.  The  former  part  muft  be  afcertaincd  by  ex- 
perience; but  we  (hall  follow  Dr.  Haygarth  in  the  latter,  with 
fome  care,  as,  on  thefe,  the  future  operations  will  principally 
depend. 

Dr.  Haygarth's  *  Inquiry  how  to  prevent  the  fmall  pox,'  we 
noticed,  with  refpect,  in  our  LXth  volume,  p.  215.  But  we 
there  itated  a  view  of  the  queftion,  which  we  muft  not  now 
overlook. — As  the  fmall  pox  are,  at  times  only,  epidemic,  as 
infection  is,  at  other  times,  received  with  difficulty,  and  the 
difeafe  is  communicated  only  in  a  few  inftances,  there  mull 
be  fome  circumftances  in  the  Mate  of  the  air  and  the  conftitu- 
tion,  which  impede  its  communication  or  reception.  This 
opinion  we  fhall  adhere  to,  and  with  more  confidence,  as  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  author's,  and  his  correfpondents  obferva- 
tions,  fupport  it.  What  this  principle  may  be,  we  know  not ; 
but,  if  we  eftablifh  its  exiftence  by  facets,  we  need  not  be  anx- 
ious to  explain  it.    We  know,  to  ufe  a  familiar  illuftrarion  of 
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Dr.  Franklin,  that  our  china,  if  unfupported,  will  fall  to  the 
ground;  and,  though  we  do  not  know. the  caufe  of  gravity,- 
we  can  preferve  our  china  without  fuch  inquiries. — But  this 
queftion,  with  fome  other  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  vario- 
lous matter,  will  occur  in  order. 

A  judicious  Introduction,  on  the  importance  of  thefe  in«* 
quiries,  firft  engages  our  attention  j  and  Dr.  Haygarth  is  fully 
of  opinion,  that  the  deaths  from  fmall  pox  are  greater  fince 
the  practice  of  inoculation  has  been  common,  than  before* 
This  is  true  from  fact,  and  from  theory,  for  the  fmall  pox  was 
once  the  dreaded  enemy,  and  avoided  with  care  :  it  is  now  S 
familiar  danger,  and  disregarded.  In  general,  from  an  average 
of  the  numbers  of  deaths  in  France,  Sweden,  and  four  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England,  about  one  in  73-  dies  of  the  fmall-pox  y 
but  probably  before  inoculation  was  pradtifed,  60  in  100  ef- 
caped  the  difeafe,  while  not  more  than  5  in  100  now  efcape 
it,  and  four  of  thefe  may  not  be  fufceptible  of  the  infection. 
That  many  lives  might  be  faved  by  a  little  care  in  guarding 
againft  the  difeafe,  is  fufhciently  obvious  from  numerous  facts, 
mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

One  great  principle,  which  feemed  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the 
inquiry,  was  the  limited  fphere  of  the  infection  from  the  va- 
riolus  virus.  This  feems  to  be  more  fully  eftablifhed  from  the 
following  facts,  mentioned  in  the  French  tranflation  of  Dr. 
Haygarth's  works.  The  experiments  were  tried  by  Dr« 
O'Ryan. 

*  I  have  eftablHhed  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
(Lyons)  for  the  reception  of  inoculated  patients.  Many  people  falfe- 
iy  peifuaded  that,)  a  perfon  infected  by  a  good  kind  of  fmall-pox, 
would  have  the  diftemper  in  the  like  favourable  manner,  brought  their 
children  to  vifit  my  patients  with  an  intention  that  they  fliould  be 
infected  by  communication  with  thofe  who  were  inoculated. 

«  After  many  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  convince  thefe  people  of 
their  error,  feeing  that  they  rejected  my  offers  to  inoculate  thefe 
children,  and  not  doubting  in  fpite  of  my  arguments  and  exprefs 
prohibition,  that  fooner  or  later  they  would  feize  another  and  per- 
haps a  lefs  favourable  opportunity,  I  expofed  them  to  the  following 
experiments,  after  they  had  undergone  a  due  courfe  of  preparation. 

4  I  placed  a  large  doflil  of  cotton,  foaked  in  variolous  matter,  on 
the  middle  of  an  oval  table  whofe  leaft  diameter  was  three  feet :  I 
feated  fix  children  around  it,  three  on  each  fide  of  the  table,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  all  were  fituated  within  half  a  yard  of  the  infectious 
cotton.  This  experiment  was  fometimes  made  in  the  open  air,  fome  • 
times  in  the  houfe  ;  I  took  care  to  renew,  every  fecond  day,  both 
the  variolous  matter,  and  the  fubftance  which  contained  it :  I  al- 
ternately ufed  the  poifon  taken  from  the  inoculated  and  from  the 
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^afual  fmall-pox  ;  and  I  copioufly  impregnated  with  it,  balls  of  cot- 
ton, lint,  wool,  and  filk.  This  operation,,  repeated  during  a  whole 
week,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  an  hour  at  each  fitting,  pro- 
duced no  effecr. 

*  I  then  fent  away  the  children,  defiring  the  parents  to  acquaint 
me,  in  cafe  any  indifpofition  appeared,  and  to  bring  them  to  me  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  although  no  alteration  fhould  have  taken  place 
in  their  health.  I  declare  that,  not  only  for  that  term,  but  for  many 
fucceeding  months,  during  which  I  took  care  frequently  to  vilit  them, 
they  all  enjoyed  perfect  health.  It  was  not  till  nine  months  after 
this  time  that  four  of  thefe  children  had  a  mild  kind  of  fmall-pox. 

*  Having  concluded  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  children 
could  not  have  efcaped  infe&ion,  but  becaufe  the  variolous  matter 
might  have  loft  that  fpring  and  that  degree  of  energy,  which,  per- 
haps, it  may  pofTefs,  on  arifing  immediately  from  the  human  body, 
I  placed  a  perfon  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox  by  inocula- 
tion, at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  yard  from  four  children  proper- 
ly prepared ;  each  expofure  continued  one  hour,  and  was  repeated 
daily  for  a  fortnight,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the  fever 
till  the  puftules  were  become  perfectly  dry  :  not  one  of  the  four  re- 
ceived infeftion.  Two  months  afterwards,  1  inoculated  three  of 
thefe  children  ;  they  had  the  diftemper  in  a  very  mild  manner  and 
recovered  without  difficulty. 

.  *  Like  experiments  made  with  the  blood,  and  with  (limy  matter 
.which  runs  horn  the  eyes  and  nofe  of  perfons  attacked  by  the  meafles 
have  uniformly  had  the  fame  refult.' 

Dr.  Paulet,  it  is  remarked,  has  gone  further,  and  contends 
that  the  poiibn  is  never  communicated  by  the  air  alone.  Bur. 
we  fufpecl  that  either  hypothefis  is  untenable.  If  there  is  not 
fomething  peculiar,  at  times,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  air,  or 
the  habits  of  patients,  why  fhould  infection  be  lefs  cafily  com- 
municated at  l'ome  periods  than  at  others?  If  the  infection 
may  not  exiit  in  the  conftitution,  without  producing  the  dif. 
eafe,  why  fhould  terror,  caufes  of  debility,  or  depre  fling  paf- 
fions,  immediately  produce  it  ?  The  difeafe  is  a  fpecific  one  : 
thefe  caufes  are  only  general,  and  the  eiFecc  is  immediate. 
The  fame  effects  follow  fimilar  caufes  in  other  epidemics,  and 
the  confequence  is  always  the  peculiar  difeafe  of  the  period, 
whether  it  be  plague,  fmall  pox,  meafles,  or  nervous  fever. 
Thefe  are  facts  obferved  at  different  times  at  various  places, 
by  different  practitioners ;  nor  can  we  fee  how  they  can  poffi- 
bly  be  eluded.  They  ftrike  then  at  the  root  of  every  obfcrva- 
tion  of  this  kind,  and  ought  not.  to  be  allowed  a  moment's  at- 
tention, as  they  would  infpire  a  delufive  fecurity.  It  »nuf>  be 
added,  that,  in  various  pnrts  of  the  correspondence,  the  facts 
are  in  oppofkion,  and  a  practitioner,  Br. "Wntcrhoufe,  is  at 

D  j  •        variance 
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variance  with  himfelf.  We  mail,  at  a  future  period,  notice 
Dr.  Haygarth's  diftinclion  between  pofitive  and  negative  facts, 
but,  on  this  occafion,  we  rnuft  fay,  that  one  pofitive  faft  is  01 
more  conftquence  than  ten  negative  ones.  If  a  perfon  has  been 
expofed  to  caufes  of  infection,  which  ever  have  produced  the 
difeafe,  and  fuffeis  from  them,  it  is  of  more  importance  than 
if  ten  {hould  efcape  in  the  fame  circumftances.  Damp  meets, 
for  inftance,  produce  cold  and  fever ;  yet  many  have  lain  in 
them  with  impunity.  Shall  we,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  fay  that  they  are  not  injurious?  In  the  cafes  adduced  by 
Dr.  Waterhoufe,  the  wind  bl«w  acrofs  a  wide  channel,  from, 
the  fmall-pox  hofpital ;  Aofe,  in  its  direction  were  only  affected, 
and  eight  of  ten  had  the  difeafe.  Had  pne  or  two  been  af- 
fected, it  might  have  been  accidental,  but  that  eight  of  ten 
fhould  be  fo,  without  having,  been  expofed  to  infection  from 
another  fource,  is  incredible,  if  this  caufe,  though  highly  im- 
probable in  its  firft  appearance,  fhould  not  be  admitted, 
Again,  the  gentleman,  who  had  ridden  two  miles  in  the  air, 
communicated  the  difeafe  to  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  talked 
at  an  open  window.  This  ftory  is  treated  too  lightly.  The 
air  might  have  been  (till ;  and,  while  talking  to  her,  an  artifih- 
cial  draught  of  air  might  have  been  occafioned  by  a  door  being 
open  oppofite  the  window.  If  there  was  no  other  means  of 
her  being  infected>  the  flory  ought  at  all  events  to  keep  prac- 
titioners on  their  guard, 

The  arguments,  by  which  thefe  facts  are  obviated,  reft  on 
a  ground  the  mod  uncertain,  the  nature  of  the  variolous 
pcifon.  It  appears,  fays  the  author,  in  the  form  of  pus,  of 
Other  fluids,  and  of  gas.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  An- 
gle fact  to  (how  what  is  its  proper  form ;  not  an  argument  tq 
prove  that  it  is  diflqlved  by  air,  or  that,  in  confequence  of  fo- 
lution,  it  is  rendered  harmlefs.  Inftead  of  being  pus,  the  in- 
fectious matter  is  pnly  combined  with  pus,  for  it  exifts  equally 
in  the  watery  fluid  of  the  early  puflule.  It  exifts  in  the  air, 
though  we  know  not  whether  iii  a  ftate  of  combination,  or, 
like  fome  bodies,  whofe  feparate  particles  may  be  diffufed  and 
again  colle&ed ;  nor  is  it  poflible  from  our  prefent  experience 
to  fay,  whether  it  is  rendered  effsete  by  folution  or  by  diffu- 
fion.  Such  is  our  ignorance  on  this  fubject,  that  no  argument 
againft  any  fa£t  can  be  adduced  from  theoretical  confidera- 
tions ;  and  it  is  the  moft  exceptionable  part  of  the  prefent 
work,  that  fo  much  dependance  is  placed  on  reafoning,  ref- 
pecting  the  nature  of  the  virus.  In  this  point  we  are  not  An- 
gular. Df.  Aikin's  letter  i§  very  explicit  on  this  part  of  the 
fubject  : 

i  You  may  remember  that  I  was  never  thorotighly  fatisfkd  with 
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your  theory  of  the  folution  of  variolous  miafmata  in  the  air,  and  the 
jconciufions  you  deduce  from  it.      I  fee  clearly  'the  importance  of 
this  doftrine  in  laying  down  rules  of  prevention  ;  but  in  a  practical 
matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  I  think  it  too  hazardous  to  build 
upon  a  foundation  cf  theory,  uniefs  perieftly  dcmouftrated.    I  have 
juft  been  reading  over  the  chemical  part  of  your  Inquiry,  alor.g  with 
my  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Morgan,  whom  I  coirSder  as  dtcp  in 
.chemical  knowledge;  and  he  is  ftii!  lefs  convinced  -than  myfelf  with, 
your  reaioning  on  thii>  head.     He  looks  upon  the  teft  of  txacfparen- 
cy,  as  altogether  inapplicable  to  particles  of  iuch -extreme  tenuit}  .• 
and  he  thinks  that  even  admitting  the  probability  of  tw  folution  of 
thefe  particles  in  air,  the  power  of  the  air  as  amenftruum  would  be 
greatly  affected  by  various  circumftances,  fuch  as  heat,  moiihire, 
and  the  like,  winch  would  much  impair  your  conclusions.     The 
doctrine  of  affinities  is  known  to  admit  of  rriny  exceptions  frora 
thefe  caufes,  fothat,  in  certain  circurrrftances,  a  body  Ihall  frequcnt- 
iy  take  from  another  a  third  with  which  it  lias  on  the  whole  iefs  al- 
iiance.      Then  to  come  to  analogy,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
fafts  in  oppofition  to  your  aoctrine,  which  you  fo  fairly  Gate,  (p. 
69.)  are  really,  upon  the  whole-  dtcifive  againft  you.      Thc-i,  the 
remark  in  p.  7  l,  concerning  clothes  acquiring  the  fmell  of  tobacco, 
is  certainly  not  anfwe--ed  by  futfofing  that  feme  Gnoke  (after  a  whole 
flight)  might  remain  in  a  diffufed  ftate  ;  or  that  the  perfons  might 
get  fome  foot  upon  him,  which  foot,  you  will  obferve,  refults  from 
a  decompofition  of  the  tobacco,  and  therefore  probably  would  not: 
imell  like  it-      In  the  cafe  of  woollen  clothes  becoming  damp  in  a 
jnoift  air,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  do  fo  in  air  which  u  the  Jt-nt 
does  not  fhew  diffusion  of  the  watery  particles.     Mr.  Howard's  ob- 
servation feems  point  blank  againft  your  opinion  4  for  fuppoting  a 
room  equally  ^fuperfsturated  by  variolous  particles,  why  might  they 
not  be  equally  depofited  upon  clothes,  papers,  &c.     The  fact  of 
clothes  tainted  by  a  privy,  is  equally  to  the  purpofe ;  far  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  happens  where  nothing  more  vijible  arifes  from  thence, 
than  frora  a  [mali-pox  patient.      With  refpeft  to  mu/k,  it  is  alfa 
furely  not  fufficient  to  lay  that  ks  effluvia  are  pofiibly  different  from 
all  others ;  for  it  is  an  animal  fnbfrance  ;  and  at  any  rate  its  effluvia 
are  itrjifible,  and  yet  taint  clotaes-      it  feems  to  me  merely  that  the 
impregnation  is  here  more  perceptible  on  account  of  its  ftronger 
odour.     On  the  whole,  thefe  analogies  ftrike  me  fo  fironglv,  that  I 
ihould  fearceiy  doubt  that  the  bed-curtains  of  a  6nali-pox  patient, 
who  had  the  difeafe  feverdy,  though  not  actually  tainted  with  the 
matter,  would  yet  imbibe  miafmata  fufficient  to  infe<5l  a  perfon  to 
whom  they  were  dkeflly  taken  without  ventilation.     And  if  this  ex- 
treme cafe  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  the  danger  of  infection  from 
f  lothesin  ail  others  will  be  hi  a  ratio  of  the  degree  of  original  impreg- 
jnatioa,  and  fubfequent  ventilation ;  and  that  no  abfolute  line  C3n  be 
4drawn,  though,  I  think,  rales  fufficient  ror  practice  might  be  devif- 

V  4  cd. 
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ed.  To  be  perfectly  explicit,  then,  as  to  your  main  queftion,  re-? 
fpeeting  the  fufficiency  of  the  preventive  rule,  I  (hall  go  a  ftep  fru> 
ther  than  your  medical  correfpondent  in  p.  81,  and  fay,  "  that  as 
the  theory  that  contagion  cannot  be  conveyed  by  clothes,  &c.  of 
attendants,  appears  to  me  not  clearly  eftabiifhed,  I  think  the  rules 
defeclive  in  fo  much  as  they  do  not  provide  for  fuch  a  poflibility." 

In  candour,  we  might  be  expected  to  produce  the  anfwer ; 
but  it  is  wholly  hypothetical.  The  variolous  matter  has  never 
been  feen  feparate  ;  and  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  elective  at- 
traction to  thisfubjedt,  ,the  aifinities  of  this  matter  fhould  be 
known.  Evenfulphuv  becomes  invifible  in  the  form  of  hepa- 
tic air :  camphor,  afia  fcetida,  mufk,  tobacco,  the  volatile  oil 
of  excrementitious  fubftances,  do  notdifturb  the  tranfparency 
of  the  air,  yet  they  are  diffufed  and  depofited.  To  avoid  ca- 
vil, we  fhall  add,  that  we  confider  the  air  to  be  tranfparent, 
when  objects  are  ^cqx\  through  it  with  their  ufual  clearnefs  : 
ftridtly  fpeaking,  the  air  is  never  tranfparent,  but  when  fatu- 
rated  with  water  in  the  moment  of  feparating  into  diftinct 
drops.  The  miafma  may  therefore  cxift,  and  appear  only  in 
a  gilded  ftream  of  air,  like  motes,  without  difturbing  the  ge- 
neral tranfparency  of  the  atmofphere. 

If,  from  various  circumftances,  we  were  to  fix  on  the  ftate 
of  air  mcffc  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  infection,  we 
fhould  fay  it  is  moift,  foggy,  warm  air;  and  this  fact  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  theory  of  folution,  but  the  principle  is  not  fuf-. 
flciently  eftabiifhed  to  reft  on  it  a  theoretical  confequence. 
The  facts,  for  inftance,  which  fhows  that  infection  is  difficult 
during  the  drynefs  of  the  Harmattan,  thofe  of  profefior  Wa- 
terhoufe,  which  fhow  an  unexpected  facility  in  its  propaga- 
tion in  foggy  weather ;  thofe  which  prove,  that  the  infection 
is  not  impaired  in  its  power  by  being  kept  in  a  dry  ftate,  all 
contribute  to  eftablifh  this  idea.  Yet,  admitting  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  folution,  while  the  affinity  of  the  poifon  is  unknown, 
we  dai'e  not  fay,  that  a  chnnge  in  the  folvent  power  of  the  air 
may  not  again  precipitate  it.  —  And,  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  thefe 
difficulties,  thele  uncertainties,  arguing  in  our  prefent  unin- 
formed ftate,  from  fuppofition,  we  are  called  on  to  apply  our 
doctvines  to  practice,  while  facts  we  think  clearly  eftabiifhed, 
thofe  mentioned  in  our  former  article,  and  repeated  in  fhe 
beginning  of  thi?,  are  forced  to  yield  to  gratuitous  hypothefes, 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  being  brought  to  the  teft  of  experi- 
ment. 

Profeffor  Waterhoufe's  correfpondence  we  confider  as  par- 
ticularly valuable.  We  zxt  fully  convinced,  from  what  we 
have  feen  and  read,  that  the  fmail-pox  may  be  conveyed  by 
clqaths,  though  there  may  be  many  times  when  cloaths,  moft 
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fully  impregnated,  do  not  propagate  the  infection.  The  dif* 
tance  to  which  it  maybe  conveyed  is  certainly  not  known; 
nor  can  it  be  ascertained,  till  the  nature  of  the  infectious  mat* 
ter  is  better  underftood.  The  effluvia  from  burning  the  inT 
fected  cloaths,  have,  communicated  difeafe ;  nor  ought  we  to 
deny  that  burning  them  cannot  deprive  them  of  the  miafmata, 
while  we  know  it  will  deprive  putrid  meat  of  its  feptic  par- 
ticles. 

In  the  Reply,  Dr.  Haygarth  infills  en  the  fuperior  efficacy 
of  negative  proofs.  If,  in  given  circumstances  of  infection, 
no  difeafe  is  communicated,  it  is  a  negative  proof  that  no  in- 
fection exifted  :  where  it  was  communicated,  therefore,  feme 
other  caufe  mutt  be  fought.  Yet,  in  the  cafes  alluded  to,  the 
probability  is,  that  no  infection  would  be  conveyed,  confequent- 
ly  one  pofitive  fact  is  more  than  equivalent  to  fifty  negative 
arguments.  The  difference  between  us,  refts  wholly  on  the 
degree  of  the  caufe.  Where  the  power  is  great,  the  negativ* 
argument  holds :  where  it  is  inconfiderable,  it  fails.  The 
damp  (beets  form  a  cafe  in  point:  ten  efcape,  but  we  ought 
not  to  conclude  that  they  are  harmlefs.  Medical  men  fcaice- 
ly  ever  convey  the  infection  which,  from  the  time  of  their  ftay 
with  the  patient,  muft  adhere  (lightly:  but  we  ought  not  to 
conclude,  that  they  are  incapable  of  ever  doing  fo. 

In  Dr.  Clark's  correfpondence,  there  are  fome  facts  of  im- 
portance. He  feems  to  think,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
during  the  eruption,  patients  do  not  communicate  the  infec-i- 
tion,  even  in  the  clofeit  contact.  This  we  confider  well  elta-r 
bliihed  as  a  fact ;  but  every  fact  on  this  fubject  is  too  uncer- 
tain to  be  depended  on  in  every  initance,  or  at  lcalt  to  infpire 
implicit  confidence.  Dr.  Ciark  never  fulfers  his  cloaths  to 
touch  the  patient,  and  waflies  his  hands  after  vifiting  them. 
He  never  conveyed  the  infection  j  but  many  practitioners  can 
fay  the  fame,  who  have  never  employed  either  precaution. 
Other  difeafes  he  feems  to  think  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
cloaths ;  but,  of  thefe,  the  communication  of  dyientery  is  the 
molt  probable.  The  eruptive  fever  has,  lie  finds,  been  fui- 
pended  beyond  the  fourteenth  day.  On  this  part  of  the  fub- 
ject we  Ihall  take  the  prefent  occauon  to  obferve,  that  though, 
in  fome  imtauces,  in  fome  probably  occurring  at  the  fame 
time,  the  infection  from  the  natural  fmail-pox  has  been  appa- 
rently more  quick  than  from  inoculation,  yet,  in  general, 
the  common  pplition  is  eitabhflied  from  thefe  volumes,  that, 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  inoculation  would  iu- 
perfede  the  natural  infection. 

Dr.  Odier's  correfpondence  is  very  valuable.  He  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  confinement  after  inoculation,  and  ereo, 
4uru:£  the  £rft  eruption,  is  uunecefiary,  as  patients  arc  then, 

feem- 
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feemingly  incapable  of  affecting  others.     The  following  ob- 
fervations  ftrongly  confirm  the  opinions  we  have  already  given. 

*  This  is  all  I  can  fay  pofitively  in  anfwer  to  the  queries:  concern- 
ing the  third,  I  will  add,  that  I  have  often  obferved  in  inoculation, 
among  various  individuals,  a  great  difference  of  their  fufceptibilky 
of  infection,  without  being  able  to  aftignthe  caufe  of  it.  In  inocu- 
lating many  children  together,  in  the  fame  place,  with  the  fame  pus, 
with  the  fame  lancet,  and  in  all  refpects  in  the  fame  manner,  it  has  often 
happened,  that  fome  of  thefe  children  did  not  take  the  fmall-pox  from 
the  firft  inoculation,  while  others  were  infected.  But  thofe  who 
failed  from  the  firft  operation,  generally  received  it  from  the  ff  cond. 
When  frefh  matter  is  employed,  fucccefb  is  more  certain.  Dry  and 
diluted  matter  is  alfo  lefs  efficacious  in  proportion  as  it  is  older,  fo 
that,  at  the  conclufion  of  two  months,  if  becomes  totally  inefficacious. 
Although  it  is  impoflible  accurately  to  ascertain  the  limits  when  it  is 
abfoiutely  inert,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
efficacy  between  the  liquid  and  frefh,  and  the  dry  p.us  ;  fo  that  the 
drieft  matter  only  lofes  its  activity  gradually,  and  can,  before  it  be 
entirely  loft,  infect  one  or  two  in  ten,  or  perhaps  in  a  hundred. 
Whereas  liquid  frelh  matter  can  infect  nine  out  of  ten,  or  in  a  great- 
er proportion.  But  when  many  patients  are  inoculated  together,  it 
is  impoflible  for  me  to  difcover  why  fome  are  infected  rather  than 
others.' 

Dr.  Odier  alfo  fully  fupports  the  opinion  that,  at  different 
periods,  the  difeafe  is  more  or  lefs  certainly  and  rapidly  com- 
municated.— When  induced,  as  well  as  Dr.  Waterhoufe,  to 
explain  this  fact,  they  feem  to  lean  to  Dr.  Haygarth,  in  con- 
fidering  the  explanation  difficult,  and  appear  to  abandon  the 
fact,  when  they  reflect  on  the  improbability  of  every  caufe: 

Dr.  Currie's  letter  fuggefts  another  iubject  of  remark,  how 
far  the  virulence  of  the  infection  is  connected  with  the  fmell. 
The  fmell  of  fmall-pox  is  peculiar;  but,  in  the  molt  violent 
cafes,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  extends  beyond  the  fphere 
of  infection,  or  that  the  matter  is  rendered  effete,  before  the 
fmell  is  deftroyed. — This  is,  however,  a  general  opinion,  and 
muft  be  received  with  caution.  In  a  mild  fmall-pox,  with  few- 
eruptions,  the  infection  is  probably  flight ;  yet  we  know  that 
caufes  of  fever  will  make  all  the  difference  between  a  cafe  of 
{his  kind,  and  the  mod  virulent  confluent  cafe.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  caufe  of  fever  will  increafe  the  quantity  of  in* 
fection,  and  the  fmell  is  much  connected  with  fever;  fothat, 
Within  the  fphere  of  the  fmell,  there  muft  be  danger.  We 
find  many,  within  this  fphere,  have  efcaped ;  and  many  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  difeafe  have  efcaped  repeated  inoculations ; 
but,  if  negative  facts  were  of  confequence,  inoculation  is  not 
»  Caufe  of  the  difeafe.— Dr.  Currie's  observations,  that  dry 
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variolous  matter  preferves  its  powers  for  a  long  period,  or  ra- 
ther, that  thefe  powers  are  renewed  when  the  dry  matter  it 
again  moiftened,  we  Eave  already  noticed. 

We  have  thus  examined  Dr.  Haygarth's  opinions  freely.  If 
we  had  had  the  honour  (we  fpeak  now  in  our  individual  capa- 
cities) to  have  been  among  the  number  of  his  friends,  the  fame 
fentiments  would  have  been  privately  communicated.  Wc 
truft  they  will  not  be  received  wcrfe,  on  account  of  the  me- 
dium by  which  they  are  conveyed,  for  this  very  refpe&able 
author  may  be  aflured,  that  we  have  *  nothing  extenuated, 
nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.' — Like  himfelf,  we  are  anxious 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and,  with  thefe  views,  we  have 
examined  his  work  with  accuracy,  and  fpoken  with  freedom  ; 
this  privilege,  indeed,  criticifm,  if  candid,  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand j  but  we  have  a  greater  right,  when  wc  add, 

Damufque  vicilTem. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair,  if,  after  having  faid  fo  much 
in  oppofition  to  the  different  progrefs  of  fmall-pox,  at  different 
feafons,  we  fupprefied  our  author's  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
ject.  With  thefe  we  fhall  conclude  our  article ;  for,  as  wc 
reft  on  the  fact,  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  reply  to  theoretical 
remarks. 

1  That  fome  peculiar  confutations  of  the  atmofphere  are  requifitc 
for  the  propagation  of  the  plague,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  epide-* 
mical  diftempers,  is  a  doctrine  which  leads  to  fuch  erroneous  and 
pernicious  confequences  that,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  excufe  a  few 
additional  remarks  on  this  point.  It  is  introduced  on  all  convenient 
occasions  as  an  anfwer  to  the  plaineft  fafts.  This  invifible  and  incom- 
prehenfible  agent  comes  and  goes,  exactly  as  the  cafe  requires.  It 
js  a  gratuitous  fuppofition  to  folve  all  appearances,  a  mere  hypothefis 
unfupported  by  any  theoretical  reafoning  whatfoever,  or  even  bv  a 
plaufible  analogy  deduced  from  chemiftry  or  any  other  branch  of 
natural  philofophy.  It  cannot,  by  any  modification,  be  made  con- 
fident with  fafts.  When  an  epidemic  fpreads  or  flops,  the  caufg 
of  thefe  events  cannot  be  attributed  with  more  reafon,  to  a  change 
pf  the  atmofphere  we  breathe,  than  of  the  bread  we  eat,  or  of  tht? 
\yater  we  drink.  Twenty  Aher  hypothefes  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 
plaufibUity  might  be  eafily  invented.  But  all  of  them,  ?.s  well  as 
the  illufion,  which,  for  above  a  century,  has  led  the  medical  world 
into  the  moft  pernicious  errors,  might  be  refuted  by  an  impartial 
appeal  to  the  progrefs  of  contagion,' 
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J$  complete  Account  of  the  Settlement  at  Port  Jack/on,  In  New 
South  Wales,  including  an  accurate  iXefcription  of  the  Situa- 
tion of  the  Colony  ;  of  the  Natives  ;  and  of  its  natural  Pro- 
duclions.  Taken  on  the  Spot,  by  Captain  Waikin  Tench, 
^.to.     ios.  6d.     Boards*     Nicol.     1793. 

A  Knowledge  of  the  fettlement  which  government  has 
■*"*•  thought  proper  to  make  in  New  South  Wales,  as  a  grand 
depot  for  irreclaimable  convicts,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  cu- 
riofity.  It  being  intended  to  a£t  both  as  a  mean  of  punifh- 
ment  and  reformation,^  philofopher  will  be  anxious  to  know 
how  far  thefe  have  been  combined  to  produce  an  efFecl:  ade- 
quate to  public  expectation ;  while  a  politician,  fatisfied  that 
the  Rate  has  got  rid  of  its  mod  troublefome  fubjetts,  will  think 
only  of  the' coll.  But  notwithstanding  the  various  accounts 
publifhed  fince  the  appearance  of  captain  Tench's  Narrative 
in  1789,  the  policy  and  utility  of  this  new  fcheme  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  been 
told  that  Port  Jackfon  is  a  fpot  which  may,  in  procefs  of  time, 
be  cultivated  to  great  advantage ;  that  labour  and  perfcverance 
will  indeed  be  necefTary,  but  that  the  neceflity  thus  impofed 
will  be  impofed  on  men,  who  have  forfeited  the  privilege  of 
being  idle,  whom  it  mult  incite  to  diligence  that  they  may  exift 
at  all,and  to  habits  of  honefty  that  they  may  live  comfortably. 
Tn  this  view,  the  labour  of  the  fettlement  will  be  every  year 
becoming  lefs ;  what  is  necefTary  will  be  foon  provided,  and 
the  periodical  returns  of  crop  may  be  expected  at  little  trouble 
to  the  cultivator  :  the  convicts  may  then  be  employed  to  build 
■ftreets  and  hcufes,  to  ornament  gardens,  and  improve  the  arts  of 
civil  life,  and  the  only  punifliment  will  be  the  removal  from 
their  country  and  friends. — On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
nfFured  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  endeavour 
.to  render  this  fettlement  productive,  are  almoft  infuperable ; 
that  the  foil  and  climate  are  alike  unfavourable  •,  that  the  la- 
bour which  produces  a  trifle  mult  be  excefiive,  and  that  to  the 
punifliment  of  expatriation  is  added  a  life  of  infupportable  toil 
without  ufefulnei's.  Between  thefe  opinions,  there  are  no 
doubt  intermediate  fhades ;  captain  Tench,  although  inclining 
to  the  latter,  gives  Tome  hopes,  not  very  encouraging  indeed, 
that  time. and  perfeverance  may  render  the  fettlers  independent 
of  affiftance  from  this  county,  but  they  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced (o  flowly  as  to  be  almolt  wholly  indebted  for  provifions 
to  the  parent  ftate,  and  have  often  beheld  theghaftly  approach 
of  famine,  when  any  accident  has  delayed  the  arrival  of  fup- 
pUfcs. 

The  pivfent  account  commences  with  a  retrofpecT:  of  the 
celery  o\  Port  Jackfon,  on  the  date  of  captain    I  ench's  for* 
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trier  Narrative  in  July  1788.  This  is  followed  by  a  Journal* 
or  minutes  of  tranfa&ions,  from  that  period  to  the  i8ch  of 
December  1791,  when  he  quitted  the  fettlernent.  In  this 
Journal,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  related 
in  an  entertaining  manner,  and  enlivened  by  juft  and  natural 
obfervations.  It  is  not  our  purpofe  to  run  over  thefe  in  detail, 
and  they  cannot  always  be  feparated  without  injury  to  the 
narrative.  The  hardfhips  fufFered  by  the  colony,  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  was  often  ready  to  drive  the  fet-» 
tlers  10  defpair.  After  mentioning  a  fhort  allowance  ordered, 
in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  captain  Tench  proceeds  to  remark, 
that 

*  It  was  Angularly  unfortunate  that  thefe  retrenchments  fhould 
ahvavs  happen  when  the  gardens  were  moft  defiitute  of  vegetables. 
A  long  drought  had  nearly  exhaufted  them.  The  hardmips  which 
we  in  confequence  fuffered,  were  great ;  but  not  comparable  to  whaf. 
had  been  formerly,  experienced.  Befides,  now  we  made  fure  of 
fhips  arriving  foon  to  difpel  our  diftrefs  :  whereas,  heretofore,  from 
having  never  heard  from  England,  the  hearts  of  men  funk ;  and 
many  had  begun  to  doubt,  whether  it  had  not  been  refolved  to  try 
Hew  long  mifery  might  be  endured  with  refignation. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  incompetency  of  £0  diminifhed  a  pittance, 
the  daily  talk  of  the  foldier  and  convict  continued  unaltered.     I 
never  contemplated  the  labours  of  thefe  men,  without  finding  abun- 
dant caufe  of  reflection  on  the  miferies  which  our  nature  can  over" 
come. — Let  me  for  a  m  omen  C  quit  the  cold  track  of  narrative : — let 
me  not  fritter  away  by  fervile  adaptation,  thofe  reflections,  and  the 
feelings  they  gave  birth  to : — let  me  tranferibe  them  frefh  as  they 
trofe,  ardent  and  generous,  though  hopelefs  and  romantic. — I  every- 
day fee  wretches  pale  with  difeafe  and  wailed  with  famine,  ftruggle 
againft  the  horrors  of  their  fituaticn.     How  ftriking  is  the  effect  of 
fubordination  ;  how  dreadful  is  the  fear  of  puniibment ! — The  al- 
lotted taik  is  Hill  performed,  even  on  the  prefent  reduced  fubfift- 
ence : — the  blackfmith  fweats  at  the  fultry  forge  ;  the  fawyer  labours 
pent  up  in  his  pit ;  and  the  hulbandman  turns  up  the  flerile  glebe, 
— Shall  I  again  hear  arguments  multiplied  to  violate  truth,  and  in- 
fult  humanity ! — Shall  I  again  be  told  that  the  fufferings  of  the 
wretched  Africans  are  indifpenfable  for  the  culture  of  our  fuoar  co- 
lonies :  that  white  men  are  incapable  of  fuftaining  the  heat  of  the 
climate  ! — I  have  been  in  the  Weft  Indies  : — I  have  lived  there. — 
I  know  that  it  is  a  rare  in  fiance  for  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
to  mount  there  above  9c0  ;  and  here  I  fcarcely  pafs  a  week  in  fum- 
mer  without  feeing  it  rife  to  ioo°;  fometimes  to  105  ;  nay,  beyond 
even  that  burning  altitude. 

1  But  toil  cannot  be  long  fupported  without  adequate  refrefhment. 
The  firfl  Hep  in  every  community,  which  wiihes  to  preferve  ho- 
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nefiy,  mould  be  to  fet  the  people  above  want.  The  throes  of  hutf* 
£er  will  ever  prove  too  powerful  for  integrity  to  withftand. — Hencft 
arofe  a  repetition  of  petty  delinqnencies,  which  no,  vigilance  could 
dertft,  and  no  juftice  reach.  Gardens  were  plundered  ;  provifions 
pilfered  ;  and  the  Indian  corn  ftolen  from  the  fields,  where  it  grew 
lor  public  ufe.  Various  were  the  mcafures  adopted  to  check  this 
depredatory  fpirir.  Criminal  courts,  either  from  the  tedioufnefs  of 
their  procefs,  or  from  the  frequent  efeape  of  culprits  from  their  de- 
cision, were  feldomer  convened  than  formerly*  The  <rrvernor  or- 
dered convict-offenders  either  to  be  chained  together,  or  to  wear 
fingly  a  largf  iron  collar,  vwith  two  fpikes  projecting  from  it,-  which 
effectually  hindered  the  party  from  concealing  it  under  his  fhirt :  and 
thus  fhackled,  they  were  compelled  to  perform  their  quota  of 
work/ 

This  fcareity  returned*  fd  often,  that  we  are  inclined  ta 
think,  with  the  author,  that  the  colony  was  forgotten  at  home,  or 
that  from  mifinformation,  it  had  been  fuppofed  capable  of 
maintaining  itfelf.— The  following  anecdote  is  felefted  from 
tlie  more  amuung  parts  of  this  Journal : 

4  The  diftrefsful  ftate  of  the  colony  for  provifions,  continued 
gradually  to  augment  until  the  9th  of  July,  when  the  Mary  Anne 
transport  arrived  from  England*  This  fhip  had  failed  from  the 
Downs,  fo  lately  as  the  25th  of  February,  having  been  only  four 
feaonths  and  twelve  days  on  her  pafiage.  She  brought  out  convicts, 
%y  contract,  at  a  fpecific  fum  for  each  perfon.  But  to  demonstrate 
Che  effect  of  humanity  and  juftice,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
female  convifts  embarked  On  board,  only  three  had  died ;  and  the 
feft  were  fended  in  perfect  health,  all  loud  in  praife  of  their  con- 
ductor. The  matter's  name  was  Munro  ;  and  his  fhip,  after  fulfil* 
£ng  her  engagement  with  government,  was  bound  on  the  fouthern 
fifhery.  The  reader  muft  not  Conclude  that  I  facrifice  to  dull  de- 
Sail,  when  he  finds  fuch  benevolent  conduct  minutely  narrated. 
The  advocates  of  humanity  are  not  yet  be  come  too  numerous :  but 
thofe  who  practrfe  its  divine  precepts,  however  humble  and  unno- 
ticed be  their  ftation,  ought  not  to  fink  into  obfcirrity,  unrecorded 
and  unpraifed,  with  the  vile  monfters  who  deride  mifery,  and  fatten 
on  calamity. 

4  July,  1791.  If,  however,  the  good  people  of  this  fhip  de* 
lighted  us  with  their  benevolence,  here  gratification  ended.  I  was 
of  a  party  who  had  rowed  in  a  boat  fix  miles  out  to  fea,  beyond  the 
harbour's  mouth,  to  meet  them  :  and  what  was  our  difappointment, 
en  getting  aboard,  to  find  that  they  had  not  brought  a  letter  (a  few 
official  ones  for  the  governor  excepted)  to  any  perfon  in  the  colony  ! 
Nor  had  they  a  fingle  newfpaper  or  magazine  in  their  poffeffion  ; 
nor  could  they  conceive  that  any  perfon  wifhed  to  hear  news ;  being 
as  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  had  paffed  in  Europe  for  the  laft 
2,  two 
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two  vears,  as  ourfelves,  at  the  diftance  of  half  the  circle.  "  X<r 
^•ar;' — the  fleet's  difmantled,"  was  the  whole  that  we  could  learn. 
When  I  aficed  whether  anew  parliament  had  been  called,  they  ftared 
at  me  in  ftupid  wonder,  not  feeming  to  comprehend  that  fuch  a 
body  either  fuffcred  renovation,  or  needed  it.  ■  Have  the  French 
fettled  their  government  ?" — <"  As  to  that  matter  I  can't  fay ;  I  ne- 
ver heard;  but,  d — n  them,  they  were  ready  enough  to  join  the 
Spaniards  againft  us" — "Are  Ruflia  and  Turkey  at  peace?" — 
"  That  you  fee  does  not  lie  in  my  way  ;  I  have  heard  talk  about 
it,  but  don't  remember  what  pafled." — For  heaven's  fake,  why  did 
you  not  bring  out  a  bundle  of  newfpapers  :  you  might  have  pro- 
cured a  file  at  any  coffee-houfe ;  which  would  have  amufed  youy 
and  inftru&ed  us  r" — "  Why,  really,  I  never  thought  about  the 
matter,  until  we  were  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  we  fpoke 
a  man  of  war,  who  afked  us  the  fame  queftion,  and  then  I  wifbed 
I  had." — To  have  profecuted  inquiry  farther,  would  have  only 
ferved  to  increafe  difappointment  and  chagrin.  We  therefore  quit- 
fed  the  fhip,  wondering  and  lamenting  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  plain 
undifguifed  honefly,  fhould  be  fo  totally  unconnected  with  a  com- 
mon fhare  of  intelligence,  and  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  other  men.' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Journal,  captain  Tench  re- 
presents the  profpe£b  of  the  colony  as  more  gloomy  than  they 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  former  writers.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  their  differences.  But  if  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  it  fhallbe  found  that  government  muft  main- 
tain thefe  convicts  at  an  immenfe  expencey  it  may  be  proper  tcr 
confider  whether  this  cannot  be  done  nearer  home,  in  fomer 
fkuation  where  their  labour  might  lefTen  that  expence,  and) 
where  the  temptations  to  defpair  cannot  recur  fo  often. 

Captain  Tench  enters,  at  confiderable  length,  inta  a  difcu£» 
fion  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Port  Jackfon,  and  hav- 
ing been  often  queftioned  whether  he  had  discovered  that  ther 
had  any  religion,  or  belief  in  a  Deity,  or  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  he  made  fuch  remarks  and  inquiries,  as  have  enabled 
him  to  give  the  following  opinion  : 

*  Until  belief  be  ,enlightened  by  revelation,  and  chaftened  by 
reafon,  religion  and  fuperlfttion  are  terms  of  equal  import.  One 
of  our  earlieft  impreffions,  is  the  confdoufnefs  of  a  fuperior  power. 
The  various  forms  under  which  this  impreffion  has  manifefted  it- 
felf,  are  objects  of  the  moft  curious  fpeculation. 

*  The  native  of  New  South  Wales  believes,  that  particular  af- 
fpe£ts  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  predict  good  or  evil 
confequences  to  himfclf  and  his  friends.  He  oftentimes  calls  the 
fan  and  moon  *  -xesree,'  that  is,  malignant,  pernicious.  Should 
Joe  fee  the  leading  fiv?d  ftarS  (many  of  which  hs  can  call  by  name) 
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©bfcured  by  vapours,  he  fometimes  disregards  the  omen';  andfome-- 
times  draws  from  it  the  molt  dreary  conclufions.—  I  remember 
Abaroo  running  into  a  room,  where  a  company  was  affembled,  and 
■uttering- frightful  exclamations  of  impending  mifchiefs,  about  to  light 
on  her  and  her  countrymen.  When  queftioned  on  the  caufe  of  fuch 
agitation,  me  went  to  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  fkies,  fayingj 
that  whenever  the  liars  wore  that  appearance,  misfortunes  to  the  na- 
tives always  followed.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  the  air  difturbed 
by  meteors. — I  have  heard  many  more  of  them  teftify  fimilar  appre- 
Iienfions. 

4  However  involved  in  darknefs,  and  disfigured  by  error,  fuch  a 
belief  be,  no  one  will,  Tprefume,  deny,  that  it  conveys  a  direct 
implication  of  fuperior  agency  ;  of  a  power  independent  of,  and. 
uncontrolled  by,  thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  its  vengeance  : — but 
proofs  flop  not  here : — when  they  hear  the  thunder  roll,  and  view 
the  livid  glare,  they  flee  them  not ;  but  rufh  out  and  deprecate  de- 
ftruction.  .They  have  a  dance  and  a  fong  appropriated  to  this  aw- 
ful occafion,  which  confift  of  the  wildefl  and  moil  uncouth  noifes 
and  gefrures.  —  Would  they  act  fuch  a  ceremony  did  they  not  con- 
ceive, that  either  the  thunder  itfelf,  or  he  who  directs  the  thunder, 
micht  be  propitiated  by  its  performance  ?  that  a  living  intellectual 
principle  exifts,  capable  of  comprehending  their  petition,  and  of 
either  granting  or  denying  it  ?  They  never  addrefs  prayers  to  bodies 
which  they  know  to  be  inanimate,  either  to  implore  their  protection, 
or  avert  their  wrath.  When  the  gum-tree  in  a  tempeft  nods  over 
them  ;  or  the  rock  overhanging  the  cavern  in  which  they  deep, 
threatens  by  its  fall  to  crufh  them,  they  calculate  (as  far  as  their 
knowledge  extends)  on  phyfical  principles,  like  other  men,  the 
nearnefs  and  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  flee  it  accordingly.  And 
yet  there  is  rea'fon  to  believe,  that  from  accidents  of  this  nature  they 
fuffer  more,  than  from  lightning.  Baneelon  once  fhewed  us  a  cave, 
the  top  of  which  had  fallen  in,  and  buried  under  its  ruins  feven  peo- 
ple, who  were  Sleeping  under  it. 

"  '  To  defcend  ;  is  not  even  the  ridiculous  fuperflition  of  Colbee 
related  in  one  of  our  journies  to  the  Hawkefbury  ?  And  again  the 
following  inftance  : — Abaroo  was  fick ;  to  cure  her,  one  of  her  owrt 
fex  fljghtly  cut  her  on  the  forehead,  in  a  perpendicular  direction} 
with  an  ovfler  fhell,  fo  as  juft  to  fetch  blood  :  fhe  then  put  one  end 
of  a  ftring  to  the  wound,  and,  beginning  to  fing,  held  the  other 
end  to  her  own  gums,  which  (he  rubbed  until  they  bled  copioufly. 
This  blood  flie  contended  was  the  blood  of  the  patient,  flowing 
through  the  firing,  and  that  fhe  would  thereby  foon  recover. 
Abaroo  became  well ;  and  firmly  believed  that  fhe  owed  her  cure 
to  the  treatment  fhe  had  received. — Are  not  thefe,  I  fay,  links,  fu* 
bordinate  ones  indeed,  of  the  fame  golden  chain  ?  He  who  believes 
in  magic,  confeffes  fupernatural  agency  :  and  a  belief  of  this  fort 
extends  farther  in  many  perfons  than  they  are  willing  to  allow. 

There 
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There  have  lived  men  Co  inconfiftent  with  their  own  principles  as  to 
deny  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  who  have  neverthelefs  turned  pale  at 
the  tricks  of  a  mountebank. 

'  But  not  to  multiply  arguments  on  a  fubjeft,  where  demonftra- 
tion  (at  leaft  to  me)  is  inconteftibje,  I  fhall  clofe  by  expreffing  my 
firm  belief,  that  the  Indians  of  New  South  Wales  acknowledge  the 
exiftence  of  a  fuperintending  deity.  Of  their  ideas  of  the  origin 
and  duration  of  his  exiftence  ;  of  his  power  and  capacity  ;  of  his 
benignity  or  maleficence  ;  or  of  their  own  emanation  from  him,  I 
pretend  not  to  fpeak.  I  have  often,  in  common  with  others,  tried 
to  gain  information  from  them  on  this  head  ;  but  we  were  always 
repulfed  by  obftacles,  which  we  could  neither  pafs  by,  nor  furmount. 
Mr.  Dawes  attempted  to  teach  Abaroo  fome  of  our  notions  of  reli- 
gion, and  hoped  that  fhe  would  thereby  be  induced  to  communicate 
hers  in  return.  Eut  her  levity,  and  love  of  play,  in  a  great  meafure, 
defeated  his  eiforts ;  although  every  thing  he  did  learn  from  her, 
ferved  to  confirm  what  is  here  advanced.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
when  they  attended  at  church  with  us  (which  was  a  common  prac- 
tice) they  always  preferved  profound  filence  and  decency,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  fome  religious  ceremony  on  our  fide  was  performing. 

*  The  queftion  of,  whether  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  will  take  up  very  little  time  to  anfwer.  They  are  univerfally 
fearful  of  fpirits.  They  call  a  fpirit,  maian  :  they  often  fcruple  to 
approach,  a  corpfe,  faying  that  the  maion  will  feize  them,  and  that 
it  faftens  upon  them  in  the  night  when  afleep.  When  alked  where 
their  deceafed  friends  are,  they  always  point  to  the  Ikies.  To  be- 
lieve in  after  exiftence  is  to  confefs  the  immortality  of  fome  part  of 
being.  To  enquire  whether  they  aflign  a  limited  period  to  fuch  fu- 
ture ftate  would  be  fuperfluous :  this  is  one  of  the  fubtleties  cf  fpe- 
culation,  which  a  favage  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  confidered, 
without  impeachment  either  of  his  fagacity  or  happinefsi' 

We  fhall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  publication  by  an  ex- 
tract of  fome  importance  and  amufement. 

*  A  fhort  account  of  that  clafs  of  men  for  whofe  difpofal  and  ad- 
vantage the  colony  was  principally,  if  not  totally,  founded,  feems 
neceflary. 

'  If  it  be  recollected  how  large  a  body  of  thefe  people  are  now 
congregated,  in  the  fettlement  of  Port  Jackfon,  and  at  Norfolk 
Ifland,  it  will,  I  think,  not  only  excite  furprize,  but  afford  fitibfac- 
tion,  to  learn,  that  in  a  period  of  four  years,  few  crimes  of  a  deep 
dye,  or  of  a  hardened  nature  have  been  perpetrated :  murder  and 
unnatural  fins  rank  not  hitherto  in  the  catalogue  of  their  enormities : 
and  one  fuicide  only  has  been  committed. 

'  To  the  honour  of  the  female  part  of  our  community  let  it  be 
recorded,  that  only  one  woman  has  fuffered  capital  puniftiment :  on 
her  condemnation  fhe  pleaded  pregnancy  ;  and  a  jury  of  vfqerable 
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matrons  was  impanne'ed  on  the  fpot,  to  examine  and  pronounce 
\ci  ftate;  which  the  forewoman,  a  grave  pcrfonage  between  60  and 
70  years  old,  did,  by  this  fhort  addrefs  to  the  court ;  i  Gentlemen  ! 
fh'e  is  £5  much  with  child  as  I  am.'  Sentence  was  accordingly  paf- 
(td,  and  fhe  was  executed. 

.*  Btfides  the  inftance  of  Irving,  two  other  male  convicts,  Wil- 
li? m  Bloedfworth,  of  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  and  Jchn  Arfcott, 
cf  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  were  both  emancipated,  for  their  good  con- 
.  duel,  in  the  years  1790  and  1791.  Several  rs\t:n  whofe  terms  of 
tra  importation  had  expired,  and  againft  whom  no  legal  impediment 
exifrtd  to  prevent  they*  departure",  have  been  permitted  to  enter  in 
merchant  mips  wanting  hands :  and,  as  my  Rofe  Hill  journals  teili- 
IV,  many  others  have  had  grants  of  landaffigned  to  them,  and  are 
become  fettlers  in  the  country. 

'  In  fo  numerous  a  community  many  perfons  of  perverted  genius, 
and  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  could  not  but*  be  aflembled.  Let 
me  produce  the  following  example  :— Frazer  was  an  iron  manufac- 
turer, bred  at  Sheffield,  of  whofe  abilities,  as  a  workman,  we  had 
witnefTed  mar.}'  proofs.  The  governor  had  written  to  England  for 
a  fet  of  lock,  to  be  fent  out  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public  Jiores, 
which  were  to  bo  fb  conftrufted  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  picked. 
On  their  arrival  his  excellency  fent  for  Frazer,  and  bade  him  exam- 
ine them  ;  telling  him  at  the  fame  time  that  they  could  not  be  pick- 
ed. Frazer  laughed,  and  afked  for  a  crooked  nail 'only,  to  open 
them  all.  A  nail  was  brought,  and  in  .an  inftant  he  verified  his  af- 
fertion.  Afronifhed  at  his  dexterity,  a  gentleman  prefent  determined 
to  put  it  to  farther  proof.  He  was  fent  for  in  a  hurry,  fome  days 
after,  to  the  hofpital,  where  a  lock  of  ftill  fuperior  intricacy  and  ex- 
pence  to  the  others  had  been  provided.  He  was  told  that  the  key- 
was  lofr,  and  that  the  lock  muft  be  immediately  picked.  He  ex- 
amined it  attentively;  remarked  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  work- 
man; and  demanded  ten  minutes  to  make  an  inftrument  •  to  /peak 
•with  it.'  Without  carrying  the  lock  with  him,  he  went  directly  to 
his  fhop  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  returned,  applied  his  in- 
ftrument, and  open  flew  the  lock.  But  it  w-as  not  only  in  this  part 
of  his  bufmefs  that  he  excelled  :  he  executed  every  branch  of  it  in 
fuperior  ftyle.  Had  not  his  villainy  been  ftill  more  notorious  than 
his  fkill,  he  would  have  proved  an  invaluable  poffeffion  to  a  new 
country.  He  had  palled  through  innumerable  fecnes  in  life,  and 
had  played  many  parts.  When  too  lazy  to  work  at  his  trade,  he  had 
turned  thief  in  fifty  different  fhapes;  wao  a  receiver  of  ftolen  goods  ; 
'a  foldier;  and  a  travelling  conjurer.  He  once  confeffed  to  me,  that 
1  e  had  made  a  ftt  of  tools,  for  a  gang  of  coiners,  every  man  of 
whom  was  hanged. 

*  Were  the  nature  of  the  fubjec~t  worthy  of  farther  illuftration, 
many  finiilar  proofs  of  mifapplied  talents,  might  be  adduced. 
1  Their  love  of  the  marvellous,  has  been  recorded  in  an  early  part 
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of  this  work.  The  impofture  of  the  gold  finder,  however  promi- 
nent and  glaring,  neverthelefs  contributed  to  awaken  attention,  and 
to  create  merriment.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  difcoverer, 
until  experiment  detected  the  imposition.  But  others  were  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  to  acauire  even  momentary  admiration.  The  execution  0/ 
foro-ery  feems  to  demand  at  leaft  neatnefs  of  imitation,  and  dexterity 
of  addrefs. — On  the  arrival  of  the  firft  fleet  of  mips  from  England, 
feveral  convicts  brought  out  recommendatory  letters  from  different 
friends.  Of  thefe  fome  were  genuine,  and  many  owed  their  birth 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  bearers.  But  thefe  laft  were  all  fuch  bung- 
ling performances,  as  to  produce  only  inftant  detection,  and  fuc- 
ceeding  contempt.  One  of  them  addrefled  to  the  governor,  with 
the  name  of  baron  Hotham  affixed  to  it,  tiegan  "  Honored  Sir  1" 

*  A  leading  distinction,  which  marked  the  convicts  on  their  01:  t- 
fet  in  the  colony,  was  an  ufe  of  what  is  called  Ahejlaji,  or  iidJy 
language.  In  fome  of  our  early  courts  -of  juitice,  an  interpreter 
was  frequently  neceiTary  to  tranilate  the  depofition  of  the  witnsfs, 
ard  the  defence  of  the  prifoner.  This  language  h?.s  many  dialects. 
The  fly  dexterity  of  the  pickpocket;  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
footpad ;  the  more  elevated  career  of  the  highwayman ;  and  the 
deadly  purpofe  of  the  midnight  ruffian,  is  each  ftrictly  appropriate 
in  the  terms  which  difiinguifh  and  characterize  it.  I  have  ever  been 
of  opinion,  that  an,  abolition  of  this  unnatural  jargon  would  open 
the  path  to  reformation.  And  my  obfervations  on  thefe  people  have 
constantly  instructed  me,  that  indulgence  in  this  infatuating  cant,  is 
more  deeply  aiTodfcited  with  depravity,  and  continuance  in  vice,  than 
is  generally  luppofed.  I  recollect  hardly  one  inftance  of  a  return 
to  honeft  puriuits,  and  habits  of  induStry,  where  this  miferable 
perverfion  of  our  nobleft  and  peculiar  faculty  was  not  previoufly 
conquered. 

*  Thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  infpection  and  management  of  our 
numerous  and  extenfive  prifons  in  England  are  committed,  will  per- 
form a  fervice  to  Society,  by  attending  to  the  foregoing  obfervation  : 
Let  us  always  keep  in  view,  that  punishment,  when  not  directed  to 
promote  reformation,  is  arbitrary  and  unauthorized.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  has  left  upon  us  the  agreeable  im- 
prefiion  of  his  fkilland  ability  as  an  officer,  and  his  good  fenfe 
and  humanity  ;  the  fimple  delicacy  of  the  narrative  is  not  its 
leaft  recommendation,  and  he  is  every  where  more  defirous  to 
improve  and  embellifh  his  fubject,  than  to  difplay  himfelf. — > 
Prefixed,  is  '  a  map  of  the  hitherto  explored  country  conti- 
guous to  Port  Jackfon,  from  actual  futveys.'  The  manner 
in  which  thefe  furveys  were  made,  is  given  in  the  Narrative, 
which  we  cannot  difmifs  without  mentioning  that  the  author 
adverts,  in  his  Preface,  to  certain  favourable  accounts  received 
from  Port  Jackfon,  when  this  publication  was  nearly  ready  for 
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the  pre fs.  He  adds,  that  '  if  by  any  fudden  revolution  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  fortunate  difcovery  of  thofe  on  the 
fpot,  it  has  really  become  that  fertile  and-profperous  land, 
which  fome  reprefent  it  to  be,  he  begs  permiffion  to  add  his 
voice  to  the  general  congratulation.' — The  reader  will  at  once 
percs'rve  that  this  mode  of  joining  in  congratulation,  is,  per- 
haps, not  the  moft  graceful,  and  too  much  refembles  thofe 
old-fafhioned  accompaniments  to  doubtful  intelligence,  hum  ! 
and  ha  ! 


Differ  tatlons  on  different  Subjcds  in  Natural  Philofophy.  By 
James  Hut  ton,  M.  D.  ^to.  ll.  is.  Boards,  Cadell. 
1792. 

W/E  are  not  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Hutton  as  a  philofo- 
*  *  pher.  In  the  Edinburgh  Phiiofophical  Tranfactions,  he 
is  the  author  of  various  differtations,  which  difplay  at  leaft 
diligence  and  attention  ;  and  are  ingenious,  if  not  fatisfa£tory. 
Dr.  Hutton's  Effay  on  the  Theory  of  Rain,  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  that  collection,  we  noticed  in  our  LXVIth  volume, 
page  1 10,  and  there  offered  our  reafpns  for  thinking  his  fyftem 
in  part  gratuitous,  and  in  part  incomplete.  This  eifay  forms 
the  firft  DiiTertation  in  the  prefent  volume  ;  and  the  fecond  is 
a  reply  to  the  objections  of  M.  de  Luc,  publifhed  in  the  Idees 
fur  la  Meterologie,  which  have  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  TranfacKons.  M.  de  Luc,  though  poilef- 
fed  of  no  inconfiderable  knowledge,  is  fo  wordy  an  author, 
his  grains  of  fcience  are  fo  much  overwhelmed  with  chaff,  that 
we  have  feldom  been  able  to  follow  him  in  a  controverfy. 
The  third  Eflay  is  connected  with  the  former,  and  relates  to 
winds,  which  are  explained  on  foundations  as  uncertain,  and 
on  fuppefitions  as  hypothetical,  as  the  phenomenon  of  rain. 
We  ihall  not,  therefore,  refume  the  fubjec"t,  but  proceed  to 
the  other  Difiertations. 

The  fecond  part  treats  of  the  principle  of  fire.  '  It  is  the 
chemiftry.'  obferves  our  author  in  his  Preface,  *  of  thofe  me- 
teors which  give  light  and  heat:  it  is  the. chemiftry  of  that 
central  hea£,  which  actuates  the  mineral  regions  where  our 
land  is  prepared  ;  and  it  is  the  chemiftry  of  that,  which  more 
immediately  Concerns,  us,  in  being  the  caufe  of  animal  heat.' 
An  author,  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Hutton's  works,  would 
read  this  paragraph  with  fome  afl'oniihment ;  with  admiration, 
tempered  with  fufpicion.  To  us  the  principal  ideas  were  not 
new :  they  occurred  in  our  author's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in 
the  firft  volume  01  the  Edinburgh  Tran  factions,  and  were  ex- 
amined at  no  inconfiderable  length,  in  our  LXVIth  volume, 
page  115. 
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While  Dr.  Hutton  was  fupporting  the  principle  of  a  central 
fire,  and  directing  its  powers  in  the  performance  of  the  moft 
important  operations,  he  mull  feel  feverely  the  ruin  which 
threatened  the  whole,  by  the  deftrucHon  of  its  principal  foun- 
dation, phlogifton.  The  tortoife  rauft  be  fupported,  or  the 
elephant,  and  its  precious  load,  the  earth,  mud  fall.  Perhaps 
the  fyftem,  in  a  proper  view,  might  not  be  much  endangered 
by  the  refult  of  the  inquiry,  whatever  was  the  decilion ;  but 
our  author  wanders  round  it  without  any  clear  ideas — we  mud 
follow  him.  Infhmrnabie  bodies  certainly  differ  from  thofe 
which  are  uninflammable ;  but  in  what  do  they  differ  ? — do 
they  poffefs  only  fenfible  or  latent  heat,  or  do  they  derive,  from 
the  folar  influence,  another  principle,  by  which  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  ?  The  objetf.  is  to  fhow,  that  there  is  another 
principle,  and  that  this  principle  is  the  old,  deferted  phlo- 
gidon. 

The  modern  term  caloric,  our  author  confiders  to  be  heat 
either  fenGble  or  latent ;  but  the  purpofe  of  his 

*  Paper  is  to  mow,  that  fome  important  fa£ls,  or  eflential  pheno- 
mena in  the  burning  bodies,  are  not  explained  in  the  antiphlogifric 
theory ;  and  that,  until  thefe  be  explained,  it  muft  be  neceflary  to 
retlin  the  term  phlogifton,  which  exprefies  fomething  material  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  generalizes  certain  phenomena,  which  the 
new  theory  dots  not  explain. 

'  The  doctrine  of  phlogifton  may  be  conSdered  as  implying,  that 
a  quantity  of  the  .tjatter  of  light  and  heat  is  occasionally  contained 
in  bodies,  as  a  part  of  their  composition ;  and  that  thole  phlogiftic 
bodies  pofTefs  this  naturally  diffufive  fubftince,  upon  a  different 
principle  from  that  of  heat,  or  any  other  befides  this  which  is  pecu- 
li  ;r  to  itfelf. 

'  There  is  no  queftion  at  prefent,  how  far  this  was  precifelv  the 
idea  of  the  chymifts  who  firft  introduced  that  term ;  or  if,  on  many 
occauons,  the  term  phlogifton  has  been  mifapplied,  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  feveral  aeri-form  compositions  was  known.  We  have 
only  in  view,  to  endeavour  to  retain  the  term  of  phlogifton  where 
it  may  be  properly  applied,  and  to  fho.v  the  defeat  of  the  new  theo- 
ry, which  does  not  explain  an  important  part  of  natural  phenomena, 
or  which  rather  attempts  to  explain  it  by  a  principle  which  will  not 
apply.' 

We  think  his  error  is  obvious  from  this  ftatement.  Caloric 
is  not  heat,  either  fenfible  or  latent.  It  is  an  abflract  term  for 
the  matter  of  heat :  in  other  words,  the  principle,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  heat  is,  or  is  capable  of  tjeing,  evolved  from 
different 'bodies.  It  is  clear,  that  the  heat,  produced  in  burn- 
ing bo.  ies,  does  not  wholly  arife  from  the  body  burnt,  but 
from  t..e  iurroundiug  air  i  that  the  change  produced  by  burn- 
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ing,  is  as  much  the  confequence  of  the  addition  of  one  prin- 
ciple, as  of  the  abftra£tion  of  another ;  that  no  heat  is  con- 
ferred by  the  folar  influence,  except  fo  far  as  it  is  conveyed  by- 
light.  Independent  of  thefe  confutations,  Dr.  Hutton  feems 
to  miftake  the  principle,  in  difpute,  between  the  old  and  the 
modern  fchools  of  cheniiftry.  The  one  fuppofed,  like  our 
author,  a  principle  in  bodies,  the  prefenceof  which  rendered 
them  inflammable,  and  its  abfence  uninflammable :  the  other 
fhowed  that  the  pureft  and  lead  compound  bodies  were  inflam- 
mable, and  the  moft  compounded  in  the  oppofite  ftate,  fo  the 
confequence  was,  that  burning  eonfifted  in  the  addition,  rather 
than  in  the  deprivation  of  any  ingredient,  and  this  addition 
they  found  to  be  air  in  a  peculiar  form.  Again:  our  author 
endeavours  to  fiiow,  that  his  phlogifton  is  diftinet.  from  every 
fpecies  of  heat,  yet  it  only  appears,  fo  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
by  properties  connected  with  the  inflammable  ftate.  It  is  fup7 
pofed  alfo  to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  folar  fubftance, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  folar  influence,  except  as  light, 
■which  it  certainly  imparts,  and  as  fenfible  heat,  with  which  it 
is  perhaps  mqre  remotely  connected. 

The  two  great  difficulties  which  perplex  our  author,  are  the 
diftinction  between  heat,  occafionally  evolved,  and  latent  heat  j 
fecondly,  the  decompofition  of  water.  He  labours  to  explain 
the  firft  with  great  care  ;  and  having  fhown  that  heat  fome- 
times  evolved  is  not  latent  heat,  while  it  certainly  in  its  for- 
mer ftate  was  not  fenfible,  it  muft  be  phlogifton.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's work,  with  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Lavoifier,  would  foon 
explain  the  difficulty  :  latent  heat  is  occafionally  received  and 
,  discharged,  with  an  alteration  of  form  only  : — the  caloric,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  ingredient,  on  which  the  effential  proper- 
ties of  bodies  occafionally  depend.  The  fecond  difficulty  we 
cannot  elucidate,  as  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
experiment,  every  part  of  which  Dr.  Hutton  mifapprehends. 
The  compofition  and  decompofition  of  the  fuppofed  phlogif- 
ton, relate  only  to  inflammable  air,  which  the  modern  chemifts 
have  completely  illuftrated. 

The  third  part  confifts  of  phyfical  diflertations  on  the  pow- 
ers of  matter  and  the  appearances  of  bodies,  chiefly  tending 
to  fupport  the  exiftence  of  the  favourite  phlogifton  ;  and  the 
firft  difTertation  is  on  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  j— in 
other  words,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  phyfical  body,  its 
conftitution,  qualities,  and  accidents.  Had  our  author  pur- 
fued  this  fubjec"t,  without  the  bias  of  a  theory,  fcience  might 
have  gained  by  the  inveft igation.  Our  ideas  of  matter,  and  of 
its  different  properties,  require  a  new  inveftigation,  unfettered 
by  the  trammels  of  the  old  mechanical  philofophy.  It  was  too 
much  the  cuftom  of  philofophers  to  confider  matter  in  the 
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bulk,  and  too  little  in  its  minuter  parts.     On  this  i'ubj eel,  our 

author's  obfervations  deierve  notice. 

■ 

*  But,  before  we  proceed  to  inveftigate  thofe  .powers  of  boo 
■which  their  qualities  may  be  changed,  it  will  be  proper,  in  she  next 
diflertation,  to  take  a  view  of  that  general  quality  of  bodies  by  v. 
they  naturally  change  their  places  in  relation  to  each  other,  a  quality 
which  has  been  molt  fuccefsfully  generalifed,  although  perhaps  up- 
on fome  principles  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  matter  nor.-  ro 
be  given,  cannot  be  admitted. 

*  Therefore,  before  proceeding  to  that  fubject,  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  mention  thofe  principles  or  opinions  which  are  now  r.l- 
ledged  as  having  been  imprc  toyed  in  generalising  gr-. 

M  e  fliall  thus  have  an  opportunity,  in  this  preliminai  ton, 

of  examining  certain  fundamental  principles  of  great  importance  in 
natural  philofophy,  principles  which  are  to  be  employed  in  ne  fol- 
lowing phyfical  invelUgationf. 

*  Firft,  then,  the  received  philofophy  fays,   that  matter,  as  the 

jftance  of  bodies,  obeys  the  law  .  r.     This 

doctrine,  I  appr-hend,  is  either  a  muapplTcation  of  the  ter~ 
or  a  mifunderftandlng  of  the  term  matter.  One  thing  \i  certain  ;  it 
is  not  in  the  mailer,  which  conft'.tutes  natural  bodies,  that  the  law  of 
:a  has  been  inveftigated,  but  in  the  bodies  themfelves.  There- 
fore, fo  far  as  there  is  a  diftinction  made  of  bodies  and  the  matter  of 
which  thofe  things  are  compofed,  there  is  not  any  evidence  of  inertia 
being  proper  to  the  matter.  It  muft  alfo  appear,  that,  fo  far  as  there 
is  no  diftinctlcn  made  cf  bodies  and  their  matter,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion here  intended  to  the  ufe  of  the  term  inertia,  as  commonlv  un- 
derftood. 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  but  a  trifling  difference,  or 
a  frivolous  ciiV.nction  ;  and  that,  the  law  being  acknowledged,  it  is 
of  little  confequeoce  whether,  in  the  expreflion"bf  it,  the  term  mat- 
ter or  b :dy  be  employed,  efpecially  as  philofophers  feem  to  be  fo  lit- 
tle agreed  abojt  the  diitinclion  of  thofe  two  things  which,  in  this 
cafe,  only  fc-rm  the  fubject  of  difpute.  To  this  it  muft  be  replied, 
that  \%  is  in  forming  the  neeeftary  diftinction  of  matter  and  bodv, 
that  the  error  of  expreffion  is  difcovered ;  and  that  it  draws  to  an 
important  conclufioB,  when  matter,  as  the  principles  or  conftituent 
fubuance  of  bodies,  comes  to  be  inveftigated  ;  for,  perhaps,  itn 

be  found,  that  there  exifts  a  certain  fpecies  of  matter  not!hb:eft  to 
jhat  law  of  tnerfia  which  we  are  to  examine ;  perhaps  it  mav  he 
found,  that  no  fpecies  of  matter,  fh icily  {peaking,  is. inert,  as  pofTef- 
fing  that  property  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  bodies.  But,  in  either 
pi  tiiefe  c-fes,  natural  philofophy  muft  appear  to  have  proceeded  up- 
on a  falfe  principle,  in  having  reafoned  upon  intrtia  as  an  toive 
in  relation  to  matter  as  diitinguifhed  from  mind,  or  even  asdif:i:i- 
£\» idled  from  body. 
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4  Secondly,  the  received  philofophy  fays,  that  ail  matter  gravitates ; 
for,  having  (gratuitoufly  indeed)  endowed  all  matter  with  the  pro- 
perty of  inertia,  it  is  thus  found,  by  an  eafy  experiment,  that  all  the 
matter  of  a  body  muft  have  weight.  But  this  is  only  faying,  that 
the  inertia  of  a  body  is  in  proportion  to  its  gravitation.  Now,  this 
may  truly  be,  without  it  neceflarily  following,  that  all  the  matter 
which  enters  the  conftitution  of  a. body,  fhould  be  actually  endowed 
with  inertia  and  weight.  I  hope  that  I  have  fhown,  in  the  preced- 
ing diflertation,  that  all  matter  does  not  gravitate.  But  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  hangs  the  fyftem  of  phyfics,  which  is  to  bepropofedin 
the  fubfequent  difTenations  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  will 
therefore  depend  upcn  the  confiftency  of  that  fyftem  with  the  natu- 
ral appearances  of  things,  or  upon  the  explanation  that  may  thus  be 
given  to  the  natural  phenomena.' 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Hutton,  that  inertia  is  a  property 
of  body  j  but  we  muft  add,  that  he  has  not  fhown  inertia  to 
be  inconiiftent  with  matter.  We  certainly  know  nothing  of 
matter,  but  as  a  divifible  part  of  body  ;  for,  in  thedecorhpofi- 
tion  of  compounds,  we  arrive  at  what,  in  any  other  fituation, 
would  be  called  body,  and  the  minuted  parts  of  elementary 
bodies  ftiil  poffefs  the  fame  properties.  What  therefore  is 
predicated  of  the  largeft,  muft  be  of  the  fmalleft  portions, 
though  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  is  not  true,  fince  the 
fmaller  particles  appear  to  be  actuated  by  relative  powers,  though 
ftiil  obedient  to  the  general  ones.  Thus  the  fmalleft  particles 
of  an  acid  and  alkali,  feem  to  be  active  in  their  mutual  unions : 
the  molecules  of  falts  feem  to  unite  by  a  predetermined  elec- 
tion, yet  they  are  iiill  particles  of  matter,  and  each  fubjected 
to  the  law  of  gravity. 

Dr.  Hutton  entangles  himfelf  alfo  in  difcuffions  refpedYing 
gravity.  He  forms  the  net  by  his  definition,  and  proceeds 
■with  difficulty  in  the  confufed  outline.  He  feems  willing  to 
deny,  that  gravity  is  an  univerfal  principle,  and  expreffes  him- 
felf in  a  manner  at  firft  equivocal,  with  refpe£t  to  the  extenfion 
of  gravity  to  the  celeltial  bodies.  *  Gravity,  he  remarks,  is 
that  power  by  which  a  body  feels  heavy,  nvhenfupportcd  by  the 
band,  or  by  which,  when  unfupported,  it  falls  to  the  ground-' 
— This  is  an  unfair  view :  gravity  is  only,  on  a  larger  fcale, 
the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies.  Were  the  projectile  force  of 
the  earth  destroyed,  the  fun  and'earth  would  unite  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  but  the  point  of  meeting  would  be  as  near  to  the 
fun,  as  the  fun  is  greater  from  the  earth.  Had  our  author 
followed  this  Newtonian  view  of  the  fubjecl,  much  of  his  fu- 
ture difcuffion  might  have  been  fpared.  We  (hall  notice  only 
one  paragraph : 

*  More  than  one  place  in  fpace  being  thus  conceived,  wc  acquire 
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the  idea  of  change,  by  the  changed  attention  of  the  mind,  in  con- 
ceiving thofe  different  plf.ce;>  fuctefsfully.  This  is  the  mod  fimple 
idea  of  motion,  a  bftrafting  the  confideration  of  time,  which  is  only 
required  in  order  to  determine  velocity ;  therefore,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  where  the  consideration  that  is  made  of  motion  may  be  re- 
ftri6ted  to  direction,  the  conception  of  time  is  not  effential  as  is  that 
of  number.' 

It  is  furprifing  to  hear  a  metaphyfician  talk  of  the  concep- 
tion of  time  not  being  eflential  to  motion,  when  fuccefnon  is 
a  part  of  the  idea. — What  is  the  idea  of  fucceffioa  without 
that  of  time  ? 

Dr.  Hutton  next  confiders  gravity  as  known  from  its  effects, 
as  a  preffing  and  a  moving  power,  and  as  a  power  directing 
projectiles.  He  afterwards  purfues  this  principle  to  the  plane- 
tary fphercs,  and  examines  its  influence,  reafoning  fometimes 
accurately,  fometimes  erroneouily,  or  obfcurely.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  purfue  his  reafoning,  either  from  the  importance  of 
the  conclufion  or  the  application.  The  former  is  only,  that 
gravitation  is  general,  not  proved  to  be  an  univcrfal  property : 
the  latter  we  (hall  foon  fee. 

The  third  Diflcrtation  is  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
01  volume  in  material  things,  and  heat  and  cold  are  firft  exam- 
ined with  refpect  to  the  conditions  in  which  thefc  fenfations 
are  felt,  and  to  certain  appearances  with  which  they  are  necef- 
farily  connected,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  theory  of  heat  and 
cold.  On  this  fubject,  our  author  falls  into  the  errors  of 
Mufchenbroeck,  and  various  authors  of  the  feventeenth  centu- 
ry, who  contended,  with  great  eagernefs,  that  the  fenfation 
and  effecls  of  cold  conveyed  an  idea  of  properties  as  pofitive 
as  thofe  of  heat :  of  courfe  cold  could  not  be  confidered  as  a 
privation  of  heat  only.  The  facts,  adduced  by  Mufchenbroeck, 
have  been  repeatedly  anfwered,  and  our  author's  reafoning  is 
merely  fophiitical. 

Cohefion,  as  a  phyfical  principle,  requires  to  be  investigated  $ 
but,  under  Dr.  Hutton's  aufpices,  it  is  inveftigated  with  too 
obvious  a  bias.  He  thinks  it,  like  gravitation,  a  general,  but 
not  an  univerfal  principle :  it  feems  too,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
fubje£ted  to  the  fame  or  umilar  laws  ;  in  other  words,  to  be 
the  fame  principle  exerted  between  the  fmaller  particles,  as 
fubfifts  in  gravitating  bodies  between  the  larger  mailes.  Our 
author's  experiment  in  proof  of  this  pofition  we  {hall  felect, 
and  in  part  abridge  : 

*  A  fluid  body,  having  its  fpherical  figure  retained  by  the  power 
of  cohefion,  may  be  confidered  as  urged,  by  gravitation,  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  equally  in  all  its  parts.  If,  therefore,  this  fpherical 
body,  teuding  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  lhail  be  rehfted  in  this  di- 
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tt£t\oi\  by  a  plane  to  which  the  fluid  fhaji  have  no  cohefion,  thei:, 
,here  will  be  .exhibited  a  proper  opposition  of  cohefion  and  gravita- 
tion, as  two  powers  acting  with  different  intentions  or  directions. 
For,  by  the  one  power,  every  particle  of  the  fluid  body  is  made  to 
tend  directly  towards  the  center  of  the  earth  ;  whereas,  by  the 
other,  all  thole  particles  are  made  to  tend  towards  a  common  center, 
and  preferve  a  fpherical  form.  But,  as  .this  moving  or  prefling 
iphere  meets  with  an  immoveable  or  refifting  plane,  the  gravitating 
power  of  the  body  muft  tend  to  change  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
fluid,  {q  far  as  the  power  cf  cohefion  will  permit.  Here,  then,  each 
of  thofe  two  moving  powers  will  have  its  proper  influence  on  the 
figure  of  the  body';  and,  fo  far  as  this  figure  is  a  thing  ftifncientlv 
perceptible,  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  meafuring  the  effects 
of  thofe  two  powers,  and  knowing  their  comparative  intenfities.' 


'  We  are  thus  referred  to  experience,  for  the  decifion  of  that  quef- 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  cohering  power  ;  and  we  are  now  to  com- 
pare a  body  of  mercury,  and  an  equal  volume  of  water,  refting  upon 
a  plane  to  which  they  do  not  cohere.  The  queftion  is,  how  farthefe 
two  bodies  fhail  appear  to  be  flattened,  either  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
verfely  as  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  is,  the  mercury  'fifteen  times 
more  than  the  water,  or,  on  the  other,  equally,  the  mercury  being 
no  more  flattened  than  the  water. 

'  The  means  we  have  to  try  this  queftion  are  very  eafy  ;  for,  hav- 
ing poured  water  and  mercury  upon,  a  plane  to  which  they  do  not 
cohere,  (whether  from  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  of  which  the 
plane  is  compofed,  or  bv  interpofing  duff  betwixt  the  fluid  and  the 
plane),  we  have  but  to  meafure  the  height  above  the  plane  at  which, 
the  extending  fluid  remains. 

4  According  to  the  theory,  this  height  of  the  bodies  above  the 
plane  fliould  be  either,  on  the  one  hand,  in  proportion  to  their  fpe- 
cific gravities  inverfely,  or,  on  the  other,  equal  in  the  two  different 
fluids.  In  the  one  cafe,  gravitation  and  cohefion  would  be  powers 
diftindlly  different ;  in  the  other,  again,  they  would  be  the  fame. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  diftinct  objects  in-our  view  ;  for  we  have 
both  to  try  the  juftnefs  of  our  theory,  and  to  learn  the  law  of  na- 
ture. But  the  event  mav  be  different  from  what  we  have  fuppofed 
in  the  theory,  for  the  heights  of  the  two  bodies  may  be  neither  in 
proportion  to  their  fpecific  gravities,  nor  equal.  In  that  cafe,  what 
ihall  we  conclude  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  purfuit.' 

There  is,  it  Teems,  a  perceptible  difference  between  the 
ts  of  the  two  fluids,  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
fpecific  gravities ;  and  confequently  cohefion  and  gravitation 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  principle.     The  experiment,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  conclufive,  and  the  reasoning  is  equally 
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.  nable.  It  is  impoflible,  for  inftance,  to  make  the  former  dcr 
cifive,  fince,  if  the  fluids  are  equal  in  bulk,  it  fails  from  the 
difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities  :  if  in  weight,  the  bulks,  caeT 
tens  paribus,'  mull:  occafion  a  difference  in  the  refult.  Prolei- 
for  Robinfon's  calculation,  which  we  have  little  doubt  from 
other  views  of  being  juft,  gives  a  very  different  conclufion. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  profeHcr  Robirdbn  for  a  very  valuable  obferr 
ration  in  relation  to  this  fubjefit.  JBy  calculating,  according  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  £ze  which  a  fphere  of  water  fhould  he  of, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  particles  of  water  from  falling,  from  its  un- 
der furfhee,  to  the  earth,  he  found  that  this  fhould  be  about  nine 
feet  diameter.  But  we  know,  that,  in  the  fcallefr  fphericle  of  war 
ter,  the  particles  cohere.  It  would  therefore  from  this  appear,  that 
the  power  of  cpheiion  is  a  power  of  greater  intennty  than  that  of 
gravitation,  contrary  to  what  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  dciiiGii- 
fb-ate.' 

The  third  chapter, '  on  the  principles  of  volume  in  bodies,- 
commences  with  the  following  very  exceptionable  pofuion, 
probable  only  on  the  idea  of  cohefion  and  gravitation  being 
the  fame  principles  : 

'  Heat  being  confidered  ss  a  principle  of  expansion  in  bodies,  and 
this  fpecies  of  matter  being  in  its  nature  transferable,  as  acting  upon 
feparating  principles,  gravitating  matter  nruft  be  confidered  as  being 
the  fixed  or  permanent  fubitance  of  bodies,  and  as  acting  in  the  op- 
pofite  direction  tc  that  of  heat,  or  as  tending  to  diminifh  the  volume 
of  bodies.' 

This  antagonizing  power  cf  heat  to  gravitation  is,  however, 
adduced  to  explain  the  incornprefhbility  of  bodies,  the  deter- 
mined bulks  of  given  bodies,  and  electricity.  In  our  ideas  of 
matter  too,  we  are  toid,  that  we  mull  throw  afide  volume  or 
determined  extenfion ;  for  power  and  action,  or  more  iirnply 
motion,  is  alone  neceffary  to  give  the  proper  idea  of  matter. — 
Some  vague  trifling  ideas  on  the  effects  of  heat,  as  influencing 
the  volume  of  bodies,  conclude  this  Differtation. 

Some  apology  may  be  neceffary  for  infilling'  fo  long  on  a 
work,  which  appears  to  deferve  fo  little  of  our  attention. 
Yet,  as  we  have  faid,  the  fubjeit  requires  a  new  examination; 
as  it  is  a  bulky,  and  apparently  an  important  fupport  of  the 
dying  caufe  of  phlogifton  ;  as  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  own  circle, 
js  of  fome  confequence,  we  have  been  led  farther  than  we  in- 
tended. Not,  however,  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  dull  fub- 
jett,  we  fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  this  work  in 
unotuer  Number. 

Curhfules 
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>"TpHE  fuccefs  of  the  author's  firft  volume  has  encouraged 
A  him  to  produce  a  fecorid,  which  probably  may  lead  to  a 
third;  as  it  will  be  no  very  difficult  talk  for  a  laborious  rea- 
der, who  turns  over  the  pages  only  of  fuch  writers  as  are  al- 
moft  forgotten,  or  of  manuscripts  that  are  not  of  fufficient 
importance  to  merit  publication,  to  collect  Curiofities  of  Li- 
terature, till  the  ignorant  (hall  ceafe  to  wonder,  and  the  curi- 
ous fhall  be  completely  gratified.  Of  theprefent  volume  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  at  leaft  equally  entertaining  with 
the  former. 

We  muft  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  perceive  much,  in- 
trir.fic  importance  in  the  materials  that  compofe  this  volume. 
Some  of  them  mayjuftly  enough  be  called  Curiofities;  but 
they  are  the  mere  cockle-fhells  of  Literature.  They  confift 
chiefly  of  the  follies,  fuperftitions,  blunders,  and  quarrels  of 
pad  ages.  We  except,  with  pleafure,  fume  choice  morfels  of 
Criticilm  and  Hiftory,  as  well  as  many  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes. 

We  are  forry  to  difcover,  in  fome  parts  of  this  work,  a  few 
flight  indications  of  that  fueering  infidelity,  which  after  times, 
perhaps,  will  diflinguifh  by  the  epithet  of  G'ibbonian.  For 
inftance,  relating  fome  extraordinary  anecdote  of  fuperfthious 
ignorance,  our  author  characterizes  it  by  the  expreffion  of 
'  pious  ftupidity.'  Should  this,  however,  be  only  a  filly  affec- 
tation of  language  (which  we  hope  it  is),  we  vi  ould  whifper 
in  his  ear,  that  '  pious'  is  not  the  proper  epithet  of  ftupidity ; 
and  as  to  any  thing  lik.  irony  or  ridicule  on  fuch  fubjecTs,  we 
fhould  condemn  it  in  the  feverefl  terms,  even  were  we  Free- 
thinkers ourfelv.es  ;  not  only  as  exhibiting  a  depraved  tafte, 
but  asabafeand  infidious  mode  of  conveying  fentiments  ad- 
verfe  to  religion. 

We  fhall  extract  a  few  of  the  mo  ft  entertaining  articles  for 
the  amufement  of  our  readers  : 

4  Grammarians  — The  ancients  underftood  by  the  title  of  gram- 
viarlan,  a  fcholar  very  different  from  thofe  whom  the  moderns  dif- 
tincmifll  by  this  name.  By  grammarian  (obferve  the  learned  authors 
of  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  France)  they  defcribed  a  man  verfed  in 
literature,  who  knew  to  write  or  fpeak,  not  only  with  ccrreftnefs 
of  language,  but  with  (kill  and  elegance.  A  grammarian,  and  a 
fcholar  wno  taught  polite  literature,  were  fynonymoufly  exprefled  : 
it  is  for  this  reafon  Aufonius  gives  indifferently  the  titles  of  gram- 
marian and  phiiologift,  or  lovers  of  erudition.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  college  of  Bourdeaux  bore  Co  fplendld  a  reputation  tor 
the"  number  of  its  gramzr.^rians,  that  the  learned  of  foreign  countries 
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crouded  there  to  feek  for  employment  ;  infomuch  that  the  other 
towns  of  Gaul,  and  even  thofe  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  were 
dcfirous  of  having  its  profeffors,  or  at  lealt  fome  of  its  lcholars,  to 
teach  amongft  them.  By  what  appears  in  Aufonius,  the  college 
was  common  to  Chriftians  and  Pagans  ;  the  fair  fex  alfo  frequently 
took  public  leflbns  there.  , 

*  No  grammarian  or  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  was  ever  known, 
however,  to  accumulate  a  fortune  ;  fo  much  did  their  fate  referable 
that  of  the  literary  men  of  the  prefent  age  ! — The  following  anec- 
dote will  ferve  as  an  inftance : 

*  Urfulus,  a  celebrared  grammarian,  taught  grammar  at  Treves, 
under  the  reign  of  Valenrinian  the  Firft.  The  fchools  were  then 
in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  court  was  generally  held  there  ;  which 
c-rcumitance  attracted  the  moft  able  profefTors,  and  great  numbers 
of  fcholars.  Aufonius  followed  it  in  the  character  of  preceptor  to 
the  young  Gratian  (afterwards  emperor)*  He  was  long  united  in 
friendfliip  with  Urfulus,  and  by  what  appears  in  the  epiltles  of  the 
latter,  was  always  desirous  of  rendering  him  fen-ice.  It  had  long 
been  a  cuftom  with  the  emperors,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  to  beftow  money,  or  other  prefents,  on  thofe  whom  they  ho- 
noured with  their  notice.  The  profeflbrs  who  had  the  care  of  in- 
ftrufUng  youth  generally  partook  of  this  liberality  ;  more  particular- 
ly thofe  who  were  near  the  court.  It  happened,  one  year,  that 
Urfulus  was  forgotten  in  the  diftrlbution  that  was  made  of  the 
iargeftes  of  the  emperor  ;  on  which  occafion  he  had  recourfe  to  his 
good  friend  Auibnius.  The  perplexed  manner  in  which  Aufonius 
explains  himfelf  on  the  number  of  crowns  which  he  obtained  for 
.Urfulus,  has  embarratred  very  much  the  learned.  Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  all  his  frudied  expreffions  do  no:  fignify  any  thing  more  than 
the  number  of  twelve  !  Yet  this  man  devoted  fix  hours  of  ever/  day 
to  the  inftrucrion  of  youth  in  literature.' 


*  Dutch  Theatre. --The  celebrated  Yondel,  whom,  as  Marchand 
obferves,  the  Dutch  regard  as  their  iEichylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  has  a  ftrange  defective  tafte.  The  greater  part  of  bis 
tragedies  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  ;  all  badly  chofen  and  un- 
happily executed.  For  inftance,  in  his  Deliverance  of  the  Children 
of  Ifrael,  what  muft  a  man  of  tafte  fuffer,  when  he  obferves  that 
one  of  his.  principal  characters,  is  the  Divinity  ?  In  his  Jerufalet^ 
Deftroyed  we  are  extremely  fliocked  and  difgufted,  with  the  lon^  and 
tedious  oration  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  proves  theolcgicallv,  and 
his  proofs  extend  through  nine  clofely-printed  pages  in  quarto,  that 
this  deftruc~tion  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  And  in  the 
Lucifer  of  the  fame  author,  the  fubj£&  is  grofsly  fcandalifed  bv  this 
haughty  fpirit  becoming  ftupidly  in  love  with  Eve,  and  k  b  I 
he  caufes  the  rebellion  of  the  :  Is,  znd  the  fail  of  our  firft 

parents.      Poor  Vondel  kept  a  holier" s  iaop.  which  he  left  to  the 
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care  of  his  wife,  while  he  occupied  the  garret,  where  he  Indulged 
his  poetical  genius.  His  flocking  (hop  failed ;  and  his  poems  pre*- 
duced  him  more  chagrin  than  glory.  He  was  a  bankrupt  in  trade  ; 
and  was  then  ridiculed  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  madman.  Von- 
del  had  no  other  mailer  but  his  genius,  which,  with  his  uncon- 
genial fituatron,  occasioned  all  his  errors. 

'  Another  Dutch  poet,  is  even  lefs  tolerable.  Having  written  a 
long  rhapfody  concerning  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  he  concludes  if, 
by  a  ridiculous  parallel  between  the  death  of  thefe  unfortunate 
victim.-;  of  love,  and  the  pailion  of  Jefus  Chrift.     He  fays,- 

'  Om  t'concluderen  van  onfen  begiypt, 
Dees  Iliftorie  moraliferende, 
Is  in  den  vcrftande  wel  accorderender 
By  der  Pallie  van  Chriftus  gebenedvt. 

And  upon  this,  after  having  turned  Pyramus  info  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Thifbe  into  the  Chriflian  foul,  he  proceeds  with  a  number  of 
comparifons  ;  the  latter  always  more  impertinent  than  the  former. 

'  I  believe  it  is  well  known,  that  the  actors  on  the  Dutch  theatre 
are  generally  tradefmeh,  who  quit  their  aprons  at  the  hour  of  public 
reprefentation.  Their  comedies  are  not  only  beneath  criticifm,  but 
offenfive  to  decency  by  the  groifiiefs  of  their  buffooneries.  It  is 
told  as  one  of  their  comic  incidents,  that  when  a  miiier  appeared  to 
be  in  diflrefs  for  want  of  wind  to  turn  his  mill,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  novel  fcheme  of  placing  his  back  againfl  it,  and  by  certain 
eructations,  imitated  behind  the  fcenes,  the  mill  is  foon  fet  a  going. 
Can  fuch  a  depravity  cf  tafle  be  equalled  ? 

'  I  faw  two  of  their  mofl  celebrated  tragedies.  The  one  was 
Gyfbert  Van  Amflel,  by  Vondel ;  that  is  Gyfbretcht  of  Amfterdam, 
a  warrior,  who  in  the  civil  \\rars  preferved  this  city  by  his  heroifm. 
One  of  the  acts  concludes  with  a  fcene  of  a  convent ;  the  found  of 
warlike  inflruments  is  heard  ;  the  caflle  is  flormed ;  the  nuns  and 
fathers  are  flaughtered  ;  with  the  aid  of  "  blunderbufs  and  thunder," 
every  Dutchman  appears  fenfible  of  the  pathos  of  the  poet.  But  it 
does  not  here  conclude.  After  this  terrible  (laughter,  the  con- 
querors and  the  vanquished  remain  for  ten  minutes  on  the  ftage,  rao- 
tionlefs  in  thepoftures  in  which  they  happened  to  fall  !  Not  a  word 
is  fpoken,  and  this  pantomimic  pathos  is  received  with  loud  burfls 
of  applaufe  from  the  audience. 

4  The  fubject  of  the  other  was  the  fall  of  Haman.  In  the 
triumphal  entry  Mordecai  came  forward  on  a  horfe ;  but  not  a 
theatrical  horfe.;  a  genuine  Flanders  mare,  that  was  as  heavy,  and 
fortunately  as  flupid  as  Mordecai  himfelf.' 


*  Original  Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  the  Cottonian  Library,  * 
Vefpafian,  F.  III.    there  is  preferved  a   letter  written   by  Queen 
Elizabeth  (then  Princefs)  to  her  filler  Queen  Mary.     It  appears  by 

this 
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this  epiftle  that  Mary  had  defired  to  have  he-  picture ;  and  ft]  grati- 
fying the'  vifhes  of  her  Majefty,  Elizabeth  accompanies  the  prefent 
with  the  following  elaborate  letter.  It  bears  no  date  cf  the  jear  in 
which  it  was  writ::;:,  but  her  place  cf  residence  is  marked  to  I 
Hatfield.  There  fhe  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  11  lent  pleasures  dfca 
ftudious  life,  and  to  be  diftant  from  the  dangerous  rolirics  of  the 
time.  When  Mar)'  died,  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  ;  the  letter 
muft  have  been  writer.  Hhortly  before  this  circumftance  took  place- 
She  wa?  st  the  time  of  it's  compefition  in  habitual  intercourfe  with 
fhe  moft  excellent  writers  of  Antiquity  ;  her  letter  difplays  this  in 
every  part  of  it;  it  is  poiilhed,  and  repolifhed.  I  would  flatter  my- 
Fclf  that  this  is  the  rlrit  time  of  it's  publication. 

"  Letur. — Like  as  the  rkhe  man  that  dayly  gafhereth  riches  to 
riches,  and  to  one  bag  of  mony  tayeth  a  greate  fort  til  it  come  to 
infinit,  fo  me  thinkes,  yourMajeftie,  notbeinge  fuff.fed  withe  many 
benefits  and  gentilnes  (hewed  to  me  afore  this  time,  dothe  new  ia- 
creafe  them  in  afkinge  and  defiring,  wher  you  may  bid  and 
comaunde,  requiring  a  thinge  not  worthy  the  deuringe  for  it  felfe, 
but  made  worthy  for  your  highnefs  requefr.  My  pictur  I  mene, 
In  wiche  if  the  inward  good  myn.de  towarde  your  grace  migth  as 
wel  be  declared  as  the  outwarde  face  and  countenance  fhal  be  feen, 
I  wold  nor  haue  taried  the  comandement  but  prevent  it,  nor  hauc 
bine  the  laft  to  graunt  but  the  firlt  to  offer  it.  For  the  face,  I 
graunt,  I  might  wei  blufche  to  offer,  but  the  mynde  I  fhall  neuer  be 
afhamed  to  prefent.  For  thogth  from  the  grace  cf  the  pictur,  the 
corners  may  fede  by  time,  may  giue  by  weti;er,  may  be  fpotted  by 
chance,  yet  the  other  nor  time  with  her  fwift  fringes  fhal  ouectake, 
jior  the  miftie  cloudes  with  ther  loweringes  may  darken,  nor  chance 
with  her  fiipery  fote  may  overtlirow.  Of  this  althcgth  vet  the  prpfe 
could  not  be  greate  becaufe  the  occafions  hathe  bine  but  fmal,  not- 
withftandingeas  a  dog  hathe  a  day,  fomay  I  perchaunce  haue  time 
to  declare  it  iodides  wher  now  I  do  vvrite  them  but  inwordes.  And 
further  I  fhal  moft  humbly  befeche  your  ivlaieitie  that  whan  you 
fhal  loke  on  my  pi<ff  ur  you  wil  witfafe  to  thinke  that  as  vou  haue 
but  the  outwarde  fhadow  of  the  body  afore  you,  fo  my  inward  minde 
wilcheth,  that  the  body  it  felfe  wer  oftner  in  vour  prefence ;  how- 
beit  bicaufe  bothe  my  fo  beinge  I  thinke  coulde  do  your  Maiefiie 
litel  pleafure  thogth  my  felfe  great  good,  and  againe  bicaufe  I  fe  as 
yet  not  the  time  agreing  theruto,  I  fhal  lerne  to  folow  this  faingeof 
Orace,  Feras  non  culpes  quod  vitari  non  potefr.  And  thus  I  wU 
{troblinge  your  Maieftie  I  fere)  ende  with  my  moft  humble  thankes, 
befechinge  God  longs  to  preferue  ycu  to  his  honour  to  your  cofoit, 
to  the  realmes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.  From  Hatfikle  this  1  dav  of 
JMay. 

"  Your  Maieftks  moft  humbly  Siffor  and  Seruante. 

Elizabeth." 
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In  p.  300,  we  find  the  following  anecdote  of  James  I. 

'  It  was  ufual  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  when  they  compar- 
ed it  with  the  preceding  glorious  one,  to  diftinguifh  him  by  the 
title  of  queen  James,  and  his  illullrious  predeceffbr  by  that  of  king 
Elizabeth.  James  was  Angularly  effeminate  ;  he  coirfd  not  behold 
a  drawn  fword  without  fhuddcring ;  and  was  partial  to  landfome 
men ;  but  it  no  where  appears  that  he  merits  the  bitter  fatire  of 
Churchill.  He  was  a  moft  weak,  but  not  quite  a  vicious  man.  He 
difplayed  great  imbecility  in  his  amufements  ;  which  are  charadlerif- 
edby  the  following  one,  related  by  Wilfon.  When  James  became 
melancholy,  in  confequence  of  various  difappointments  in  ftate 
matters,  Buckingham  and  his  mother  ufed  feveral  means  of  divert- 
ing him.  Amongft  the  moft  ludicrous  was  the  prefent.  They  had 
a  young  lady,  who  brought  a  pig  in  the  drefs  of  a  new-born  infant; 
the  countefs  carried  it  to  the  king  wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle.  One 
Turpin,  on  this  occafion,  was  dreffed  like  a  bifhop,  in  all  his  pon- 
tifical ornaments  ;  he  began  the  rites  of  baptifm,  w  th  the  common 
prayer  book  in  his  hand ;  a ■filver  ewer  with  water  was  held  by  an- 
other ;  the  marquis  ftood  as  godfather;  when  James  turned  to  look 
at  the  infant  the  pig  fqueaked  ;  an  animal  which  he  greatly  abhorred. 
At  this,  highly  difpleafed  he  exclaimed,  "  Out !  Away  for  fhame  ! 
What  blafphemy  is  this !" 

*  This  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of  James 
at  that  moment;  he  was  not  "  i'  th/  vein."  Yet  we  may  obferve, 
that  had  not  fuch  artful  politicians  as  Buckingham  and  his  mother 
been  ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  puerile  fancy,  they 
would  not  have  ventured  on  fuch  "  blafphcmies.''  They  certainly 
had  witnefled  amufements  heretofore,  not  lefs  trivial,  which  had 
gratified  his  majefty.' 


*  Antipathies. — Perhaps  antipathies,  may  not  unaptly  be  placed 
amongft  the  effects  of  the  imagination.  Chevreau  obferves,  there 
are  certain  natural  antipathies  which  appear  very  extraordinary,  of 
which  he  gives  feveral  inftances.  There  have  been  perfons  who 
have  fainted  at  the  odour  of  rofes  ;  others,  with  greater  reafon,  quit 
the  table  at  the  fmeil  of  cheefe  ;  and  I  have  feen  more  than  one 
perfon  tremble  before  a  lap-dog.  A  man  was  fo  frightened  at  the 
light  of  a  hedge-hog,  that  he  thought,  for  more  than  two  years  af- 
terwards, that  his  bowels  were  gnawed  by  this  animal.  The  great 
Erafmus  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  fifli  that  he  could  not  fuffer  the 
fmell  without  growing  feverifh.  If  apples  were  offered  to  Duchefne, 
fecretary  of  Francis  the  Firft,  blood  gufhed  from  his  nofe  ;  and  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  was  convulfed  when- 
ever he  heard  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  Henry  III.  cf  France  could 
not  fit  in  a  room  where  a  cat  was.     The  duke  of  Schomberg  had  the 
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fame  averfion.  Vanghneim,  the  ele&or's  huntfman  at  Hanovef» 
fainted  or  run  away  at  the  fight  of  a  roafted  pig.  The  Turkifh  Spy* 
who  tells  us  that  he  would  rather  encounter  a  lion  in  the  defcrts  of 
Arabia,  provided  he  had  but  a  fword  in  his  hand,  than  feel  a  fpider 
crawling  on  him  in  the  dark,  judicioufly  obferves,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  to.  be  given  for  thefe  fecret  antipathies,  which  are  difcevered 
in  many  men.  He  humouroufly  attributes  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  and  fuppofes  himfc-lf  to  have  been 
once  iifiy,  before  he  came  into  his  body,  and  that  having  been  fre- 
quently perfecuted  with  fpiders  in  that  ftate,  he  ftill  retained  the 
dread  of  his  old  enemy,  and  which  all  the  circumftances  of  his  pre- 
fent  metamorphofes  were  not  able  to  efface.  In  a  word,  thefe  an- 
tipathies are  fc  far  from  being  uncommon,  that,  I  doubt  not,  but 
every  one  can  recolleft  perfons  who  are  fufceptible  of  fuch  affec- 
tions. 

*  Scaliger  tells  us  of  a  perfon  who  fo  much  dreaded  the  found  of 
the  cymbal,  that  he  could  never  hear  it  without  an  extraordinary 
propenfky  of  making  water.  They  made  the  experiment  by  a 
cymbal  player,  who  was  concealed  under  the  table,  and  he  had 
hardly  begun  to  play  on  his  inftrument  when  the  gentleman  difcover- 
ed  his  infirmity.  This  perfon  was  amongft  thofe  whom  Shakfpeare, 
that  great  mafter  of  human  nature,  defcribes, 

"  Some  men  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat; 

And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  fings  i'th'  nofe, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  :  for  affection, 

M after  of  paffion,  fways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.     Now  for  your  anfwer." 

*  But  Chevreau  has  given  inftances  of  antipathies  ftill  more  ex* 
traordinary ;  thefe  confift  of  an  averfion  to  certain  innocent  aelions 
and  •words.  He  fays,  that  Chryfippus  was  terribly  affefted  by  boius  ; 
and  a  Spanifh  Don  fwooned  away  when  he  heard  pronounced  the 
word  lana  (wool)  although  his  cloaths  were  woollen.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  Chevreau  was  very  learned,  but  dull  and 
credulous.' 

Speaking  of  a  literary  projector,  p.  41,  our  author  proceeds 
to  ftate  fome  of  his  intended  plans  for  the  advancement  of 
learning ;  and  among  other  works  which  he  propofed,  men- 
tions '  The  Art  of  Invention  ;'  or,  as  he  terms  it,  *  The  Heu- 
retic  >'  a  word  which  he  forms,  I  fuppofey  (continues  Mr. 
D'Ifraeli)  from  the  Latin  heuretes,  a  devifer>  or  inventor.  We 
know  not  how  far  our  author  may  be  a  proficient  or  not  in  the 
Greek  language,  but  if  he  had  adverted  to  it  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  he  might  have  found  'ETPI2KJ2,  ivprrwt,  s^A*®', 
and  a  whole  family  of  words,  that  would  have  carried  his 
opinion  a  little  farther  than  mere  fuppofition. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Opium ;  wherein 
its  component  Principles,  Jlfodc  of  Operation,  andlffc  in  par~ 
ticular  Difcafcs,  are  experimentally  hrjcfli gated;  and  the  Qpi~ 
nions  of  former  Authors  on  theje  Points  impartially  examined. 
By  Samuel  Crumpe,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Irijb  Jca- 
demy.     &vo.     $s.  Boards.     Robinfons.      1 793. 

MUCH  has  been  already  written  on  this  fubject,  of  which 
our  authbr  has,  with  great  care,  availed  himfelf.  Wc 
do  not  recollect  any  authority  that  he  has  omitted,  except  that 
of  the  elder  Laffonne  and  Cornetre,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  whofe  opinions  we  fhall  fodn 
notice.  The  Inquiry  Ss  dedicated  to  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  much  ftrefs  is  laid  on  his  approbation  j  with  little 
propriety,  unlefs  he  had  been  longer  and  more  extenfively  a 
practical  phyficurn.  We  have'  been  much  more  converfant  in 
practice,  and  do  not  find  *  the  reafoning  acute,  or  the  expe- 
riments well  conducted ;'  nor  can  we  conceive  why  this  *  im- 
primatur* is  prefixed,  unlefs  to  prevent  criticifm,  by  the  ful- 
men"  of  a  medical  bull. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  opium  is  given  at  fome  length,  from 
different  works  J  but,  as  it  is  now  well  known,  we  need  not 
enlarge  on  it.  The  experiments,  defigned  to  fhow  '  the  ef- 
fects of  opium  on  the  living  fyftem,'  add  little  to  our  know- 
ledge. The  effect  of  its  -application  to  fenfible  furfaces  is 
pain,  and  its  firft  effect,  internally,  is  to  ftimulate.  But  Dr. 
Crumpe  feems  inclined  to  deny  the  narcotic  and  antifpafmodic 
power  of  opium,  externally  applied,  becaufe  it  produced  no 
effect  on  a  found  part.  If  authorities  were  neceffary,  a  hoft 
might  have  been  produced,  in  opposition  to-  the  few  quoted  t 
if  experience  were  to  decide,  innumerable  facts  might  be  pro- 
duced to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  firft  ilimulant  effects  on  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  inconfiderable,  and  fel- 
dom  from  this  caufe  is  opium  injurious  in  the  moft  inflamma- 
tory cafes.  The  effects  of  large  and  repeated  dofes  are  well 
known :  yet,  probably,  opium  acts  chiefly  as  a  foporific  from 
kffening  pain,  and,  in  Iatfeer  dofes,  produces  delirium: — in 
no  inftance  does  it  feern  to  bring  on  artificial  fleep  ;  for,  when 
Tt  feemingly  ilcea  £0.  the  ftate  is  really  that  of  a  ftupor,  and 
imperfect  .delirium. 

In"  l  the  arialyTis  of  opium,  and  the  effect  of  its  different 
component  principles,'  we  find  little  addition  to  our  know- 
Hedge/.  The  portion  by  which  its  falutary  effects  are  produced,  . 
"feems  not  to  be  volatile  •,  but,  from  the  repeated  and  continued 
boiling  of  baume,  the  opium  is  certainly  decompofed. 

4  From  con-faring  thefe  experiments  it  fufficiently  appears,  that 
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the  gum  of  opium  feparated  from  the  refin  as  perfectly  as  it  can  be 
by  the  ufual  fluids,  though  inferior  to  the  latter  in  point  of  force, 
yet  retains  a  fufhcient  degree  of  power  to  affect  the  fyftem  coniider- 
ably,  if  given  in  increafed  dofes.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the 
principle  which  gives  activity  to  opium  being  poffefled,  though  in 
different  proportion,  both  by  the  gummy  and  refinous  pazts,  or  to 
the  impoffibility  of  perfectly  depriving  the  gum  of  even-  portion  of 
refin  by  the  effufion  of  different  menftrua,  may  feem  doubtful ; 
though  to  me  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  refinous  part 
is  that  alone  which  pofTefTes  activity,  and  that  the  gum  ferves  prin- 
cipally to  give  it  folubility  in  the  gaftric  and  inteftinal  fluids.  To 
this  conclufion  we  fhall,  I  think,  be  led  by  the  following  confede- 
rations : 

*  iff.  When  the  refin  and  gum  are  feparated  in  the  ufual  imper- 
fect manner,  the  activity  of  the  former  is  confiderably  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

*  adly.  The  gum  thus  feparated  muff  retain  no  fmrJl  portion  of 
refinous  matter,  both  for  the  reafon  afligned  in  experiment  XIV. 
and  becaufe  the  gum,  by  its  natural  attraction  for,  and  union  with 
the  refin,  will  detain  a  part  of  it,  preventing  the  alcohol  from  tak- 
ing up  the  whole  it  would  othenvife  difTolve.' 

f 
M.  M.  Laffonne  and  Cornette  have  given  a  very  different 
view  6f  the  fubject,  and  we  have  much  reafon  to  think  that 
the  opiate  prepared  by  them,  in  which  the  refin  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  feparated,  is  a  medicine  lefs  inconvenient  than  the 
tincture.  We  think  fo,  becaufe  we  obferve  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  of  pure  opium  and  the  tincture  of  this 
medicine  : — we  obferve  a  difference  between  the  effects  of  the 
fyrupus  e  meconio  in  children's  complaints,  and  the  tiuctnra 
opii.  Thefe  are  facts  not  to  be  learned  in  the  elaboratory,  but 
which  muft  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  practitioner.-— Our 
author's  recapitulation  we  fhall  felect : 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  authorities,  and  experiments  ad- 
duced, we  may,  I  think,  fairly  lay  down  the  following  pofitions  : 

*  r.  Opium  is  compofed  of  a  gum,  a  refin,  an  efTential  fait,  and 
of  earthy  indiflbluble  impurities. 

*  a.  The  quantity  of  gum  and  refin  is  nearly  equal ;  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fait  very  inconfiderable ;  the  earthy  impurities  amount 
to  three  parts  out  of  tioelve. 

i  3.  The  gum,  when  ferfeeily  feparated  from  the  refin,  is  divefted 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  opium,  po-Tefles  no  degree  of  auxin  - 
gency,  but  retains  the  whole  of  the  bitternefs  of  the  medicine. 

'  4.  The  refin  is  of  two  kinds,  one  more  fluid,  fixed  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  but  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  that  of 
boiling  water,  efpecially  if  it  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  length 
*of  time ;  the  other  portion  is  more  fixed,  and  not  capable  of  being 
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elevated  by  any  continuation  of  boiling-water  heat.  The  refinous 
matter  is  void  of  bitternefs,  but  poflefles  as  well  the  whole  of  the 
aftringency  of  the  medicine,  as  of  the  peculiar  and  narcotic  proper- 
ties for  which  it  is  celebrated.  The  activity  of  the  refinous  matter 
feems  to  be  deftroved  by  the  heat  necefTary  to  its  elevation,  as  the 
diftilled  water  of  opium  is  perfectly  inert. 

4  5.  The  fmall, portion  of  eflential  fait  which  opium  contains,  is 
analogom  to  that  of  other  vegetable  fubftances,  and  poffeffed  of  no 
peculiar  properties. 

'  6.  Whether  it  be  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  faline  mat- 
ter, or  by  the  attraction  between  the  gum  and  refin,  the  union  of 
both  is  ib  ftrong,  that  the  refin  cannot  be  perfectly  feparated  from 
the  gum  by  the  action  of  different  menilrua. 

*  7.  Any  fuch  feparation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  medicine, 
is  of  no  ufe  whatever  in  medical  practice.' 

Dn  Crumpe  next  examines  the  different  opinions  of  various 
authors,  on  the  fubject  of  opium,  and  refutes  (no  difficult 
talk)  the  ftrange  doctrines  formerly  offered,  refpeding  its  ope- 
ration ;  particularly  combating  Fontana's  fyftem  of  its  acting 
on  the  blood,  and  Mr.  Hunter *s  fancy  of  the  blood  being  en- 
dued with  life.  He  afterwards  produces  his  own  opinions, 
which,  as  Hamlet  fays,  are  '  words — mere  words.'  The  ani- 
mal fyftem,  he  fays,  is  endued  with  excitability,  a  principle 
not  confined  to  the  nerves,  and,  on  this,  opium  acts  as  a  fti- 
mulant. — As  a  ftimulus,  it  is  tranfitory,  though  diffufible,  and 
hence  arifes  its  indirect  action.  This  is  the  opinion  nearly 
of  the  late  John  Brown  ;  and  we  mull  attend  to  it  a  little, 
left  too  hafty  an  affent  Ihould  lead  us  into  error. 

Opium  has  certainly  at  firft  a  ftimulating  power ;  but  that 
it  muft  confequently  operate  as  a  ftimulant,  is  gratuitous.  If 
its  fedative  operations  be  the  effect  of  primarily  ftimulant  ones, 
the  degree  of  the  latter  fhould  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
former.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  and,  by  increafing; 
the  dofe,  opium  will  appear  to  be  fedative,  without  any  prior 
marks  of  ftimulus.  When  applied  to  the  eye,  &c.  it  pro- 
duces pain,  but  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  every  extraneous 
body ;  and,  in  many  of  the  inftances,  pure  water  will  do  the 
fame*  Admit,  however,  die  facts :  muft  it  follow  that  opium 
is  fedative  only  becaufe  it  has  been  a  ftimulant  ?  As  a  gum- 
refm  it  muft  be  ftimulant,  for  the  refin  of  plants  is  uniVerfally 
fo ;  but  the  ftimulus  of  the  coagulated  oil  is  mitigated  by  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  juices  of  the  poppy. 

*  Such  are  the  primary  effects  refulting  from  its  partial  or  general 
operation  on  the  body  Ln  a  ftate  of  health,  and  fuch  can  be  the  con- 
lequences  cf  a  ftimulant  power  alone.  That  it  ihews  manifeit  figns- 
of  :h*  fame  property,  when  operating  upon  the  fyftem  in  jidifeafed 
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ftate,  is  equally  evident.  In  the  latter  ftage  of  typhus  fever,  attended 
with  delirium  fubfultus  tendinum,  and  other  fymptoms  arifing  at 
that  period  from  the  great  debility  of  the  fyftem,  like  wine,  the  vo  • 
latile  aromatic  fpirits,  and  other  ftimulants,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  them,  opium  has  the  moft  falutary  effects.     Of  this 
the  moft  refpectable  authors  and  practitioners  have  defcribed  and 
witnefled  a  variety  of  inftances.     In  intermittent  fevers  it  has  fre- 
quently prevented  the  recurrence  of  a  paroxyfm,  when  given  be- 
fore its  expected  approach :  or  even  when  exhibited  after  its  com- 
mencement, it  moderates  its  violence,  and  brings  it  to  a  fpeedy  and 
eafy  termination ;  in  thefe  effects  refembling  the  volatile  and  am- 
moniacal  falts,  aromatics,  and  many  other  ftimuli,  which  have  fo 
frequently  been  prefcribed  with  fimilar  intentions  and  event.  In  the 
confluent  fmall-pox,  where  a  weak  and  quick  pulfe,  flat  and  watery 
puftules,  pallid  fkin,  and  other  fimilar  fymptoms,  denote  a  confi- 
derabie  degree  of  debility  prefent,  like  wine  and  other  cordials  it  is 
ftronglv  indicated,  and  frequently  produces  moft   delirable  confe- 
quences ;  and  in  a  variety  of  fpafmodic  affections  it  is,  as  well  as 
other  ftimulants,  a  remedy  of  acknowledged  efficacy.     But,  defer- 
ring to  a  fiibfequent  chapter  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  its 
falutary  effects  in  thefe  and  feveral  other  difeafes,  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  with  referring  to  the  authors  already  quoted  in  the  lecond 
chapter,  and  transcribing  from  a  few  others  fome  paflages  which 
will  fufficiently  prove,  that  its  ftimulant  properties  and  cordial  ef- 
fects have  been  very  generally  and  diftinctly  noticed,  and  that  it 
has  been  very  frequently  and  fuccefsfully  employed  with  fuch  in- 
tentions by  pnet  doners  of  the  greateft  fkill  and  character.     And 
fi.rft  let  me  place  the  venerable  Sydenham,  in  general  fagacious  in 
his  enquiries,  and  ever  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  fidelitv  in  relating 
their  refuks  :  engaged  in  extenfive  practice,  this  medicine  was  fre- 
quently exhibited  by  him,  and  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  inftances,  his 
attentive  mind  could  fcarce  fail   being  ftruck  with  the  ftimulant 
powers  it  fo  obvioufly  pofTeues ;  and  we  accordingly   find,  that  he 
not  only  frequently  prefcribed  it  with  an  intention  of  fupporting  the 
powers  of  nature  when  languishing  or  opprefled,  but  confidered  it 
as  the  moft  fupreme  cordial  ever  difcovered  :  "  Et  pneftantiiiimum 
fit  remechum,  cardiacum  unicum  pene  dixerim,"  are  the  exprelfive 
words  he  employs  in  conveying  this  fentiment  to  his  readers.    That 
the  celebrated  £ullen  perceived  fimilar  effects,  and  prefcribed  it 
with  fimilar  intentions,  will  be  evident  from  a  flight  perufal  of  his 
practical  works.     In  Hallcr's  Commentaries  on  the  Inftitutes  of 
Boerhaave  we  meet  with.,  a  paflage  which  clearly  proves  that  he  alfo 
was  ftruck  with  its  ftimulant  properties,  as  he  therein  compares  its, 
action  to  one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftimuli  we  are  acquainted  with. 
*'  Opium,  fays  he,  non  alia  rattone  agit  in  corpus,  quam  alcohol. '' 
A  fentiment  alfo  adopted  by  Huxham,  who.  fpeaking  of  the  em- 
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ployment  of  opiates  in  fma!l-pox,  fays,  "  They  are  fimilar  in  effect1 
to  large  dofes  of  fpirituous  liquors." 

Such  is  the  acute  reafoning  fo  warmly  recommended  !  We 
will  meet  it  pointedly^  We  deny,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  typhus, 
that,  like  wine,  &c.  opium  has  the  moil  falutary  effects,  if  by 
this  equivocal  expreflion  the  author  means  to  infinuate  that 
the  effects  are  fimilar.  We  have  often  tried  them  attentively: 
wirie  will  increafe  the  quicknefs  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe ; 
in  feme  initnnccs  induce  Ileep,  but  generally  with  a  flufhed1 
face,  frequently  with  a  clammy  fweat,  and  laborious  refpira— 
tion.  When  more  cautioufly  exhibited,  it  feems  to  recruit  like; • 
food,  or  ileep.  Opium,  on  the  contrary,  in  thefe  cafes,  does 
not  increafe  the  colour,  or  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe :  the  fub- 
fultus  leffens  j  the  diffracted  looks  affume  a  more  complacent 
afpect  ;  deep,  or  a  ferene  ftate  of  mind  comes  on;  the  fkin  is 
fofter,  the  tendons  lefs  tenfe.  Thefe  are  the  appearances,  and, 
if  the  one  is  a  ftimulant,  what  is  the  other  ? 

Inintermittents,  it  flops  a  fever,  and  ftimulants  do  the  fame 
— Excellent  logician  !  By  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  the  cold 
bath,  terror,  a  baked  fpider,  and  a  numerous  train  of  different 
and  oppohte  remedies,  act  in  the  fame  way. 

In  the  confluent  fmail-pox  it  is  ufeful,  when  the  Ikin  is  pal- 
lid.— Is  not  mufk  the  fame  ?  and  \s  not  every  remedy,  which 
determines  to  the  Ikin,  equally  ufeful  ?  We  believe  Dr.  Crumps 
and  every  other  practitioner  does  nol,  in  thefe  cafes,  truft  to 
fuch  a  ftimulant,  without  wine  and  aromatics.  This  firft 
of  ft.im.uli,  therefore,  to  fucceed,  requires  the  aid  of  fabordi- 
nate  ones. 

Sydenham  calls  it  a  cordial :  it  is  fo,  but  not  a  cordial  as  it 
is  a'ftimulant.  We  have  taken  it  often,  and  it  induces  a  pla- 
cid ferenity,  rather  than  high  fpirits  :  it  feems  to  take  off  a 
weight  rather  than  to  add  energy ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  chiefly 
cardiac  when  it  has  ceafed  to  be  a  ftimulant. 

Once  more  :  it  is  injurious  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  True, 
but  not  as*a  ftimulant,  for,  if  the  proper  fecretions  are  kept 
up,  it  is  highly  beneficial.  In  rheumatifm,  where  its  pecu- 
liar property  of  determining  to  the  fkin  is  ufeful,  opium  never 
injures  from  its  ftimulating  qualities.  —  The  pharmaceutical 
management  of  opium,  and  its  ufe  and  abufe  in  different  dif- 
eafes conclude  the  volume  ;  but  thefe  parts  offer  nothing  par- 
ticular or  new.  The  opinions  may  be  cafily  uhderftood  from 
the  author's  previous  doctrines. 
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The  Duty  of  Citi-zens  in  the  Prefent  Cr'ijts,     8vo.     2s'    J^riL- 
Weftley.     1793. 

"TTTE  are  told  that  the  Addrefs,  which  forms  the  firft  pages 
*^  of  this  work,  was  written  originally  for  one  of  the  late 
popular  aflociations ;  and  as  many  gentlemen,  who  then  de- 
fired  to  become  fubfcribing  parties,  have  iiuce  requeued  co- 
pies, it  is  now  pre  fen  ted  to  them  with  elucidation  :. 

It  is  a  calm,  manly-,  and  expollu  atory  addfefs  to  th.:  people, 
of  this  country,  on,the  propriety  of  guarding,  at  the  prtfent 
important  moment,  that  liberty  v.-hich  has  been  fo  dearly  pur- 
chafed  by  their  anceflors ;  and  to  go  alUni  t'.-fir  power  to- 
amend  thofe  parts  of  the  co.utltution,  which  have  either  been, 
impaired  by  time,  or  have  not  yet  been  rendered  perfect.  Fiae^ 
points  particularly  infilled  on  are,  a  reform  in  parliamentary 
reprefentation,  an  abhorrence  of  th?  fufpenilon  of  the  habeas'' 
corpus  act,  a  fleady  defence  and  attachment  to  the  mode  of. 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  high  importance  of  preferving  the  liberty, 
"  of  the  prefs;  concluding  with  an  exhortation  of  the  neceihty- 
of  reviling  and  Gmplifyine  the  laws  of  England. 

On  each  of  thefe  fubjecls  the 'author  agues  with  equal  abi- 


idy. 

people  in  the  fcale  of  government,  and  the  refponfibility  cf 
minilters.  On  the  former  of  thefe  fubjects  we  ihall  [elect  a 
portion,  which  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  manner  and  fpirit  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  is  written  : 

*  An  idea,  fays  the  author,  has  been  induirriounV  circulated,  that 
the  people  are  defpifed  as  a  multitude  and  ciphers  in  the  irate.  The 
pofition  I  ihoujd  hope  to  be  impofiible;  and  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ftamps  it  (o.  A  view  of  the  government  evidently  maniiefis 
that,  although  the  eftahiifhed  plan  of  its  adminiitration  delegates  au- 
thority to  feparate  efiate*,  in  the  character  pf  rr-uftees  for" the  com- 
munity, there  can  aehully  be  but  one,  and,  politically,  only  two. 
parties, — the  king  and  the  people;  and  that  there  does  not  exift  a 
middle  ciafi.  •  For,  what  are  the  nobility  but  a  fmall  number  fup-. 
pofed  to  be  felected  and  dignified  by  their  virtues  and  fervices,  and, 
polit  caily  entrufted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peopfe,  with  the  inter- 
mediate fituation  of  a  council  and  jurv  of  the  nation  ? 

k  The  people  are  the  real  and  fo  lid'  fupport  of  the  ftate  ;  and  ia- 

ftead  of  not  exiftiag  any  where,  they  are  to  be  feen  in  all  ftatiOjis, 

he  prominent  figure  in  the  fcene.     Are  they  in  the  piaqaVernght 

he  government, ?—  there  can.be  no 1  goverment  without  them. 

•  •     they  pofieiled  of  power5  They  are,    -  as  being  the  national 

'  F  4.  tru  flees 
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truflees,  conftitutionally  appointed  by  their  popularity.  Do  they 
make  laws  for  the  flate  ?  They  wholly  ppflefs,  in  their  houfe  of 
commons,  the  department  which  can  diclate  laws.  Do.  they  jud«-e 
of  the  breaches  of  thole  laws  ?  We  find  them  in  the  character  of 
jurors  interpreting  and  fuppor  ing  what  they  themfelves  have  en- 
acfed  as  legiflators.  Are  the.  'ecifkns  to  be  fulfilled  ?  We  find 
the  people  at  once  obeying  and  executing;  and  that  without  their 
fervices,  breaches  of  the  laws  would  render  laws  inefficient.  Are 
the  people  aggrieved  ?  We  fee  them  appealing  to  themfelves  in  that 
department  of  the  ilate  in  which  they  are  purpofely  ftationed  to  de- 
fend their  liberties,  to  redrefs  their  own  grievances ;  and  by  check- 
ing the  popular  truflees  in  the  abufe  of  power,  and  upholding  the 
other  two  eflates,  as  the  certain  means  of  averting  opprefiion  and 
difcontents,  we  behold  the  people  preferving  that  constitution  which 
is  the  bafis  of  all.  Are  the  people  in  all  the  public  offices  and  de- 
partments of  the  flate  ?  Without  them  the  doors  of  no  affembly 
would  be  unlocked.  Are  they  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  ? 
Without  them,  there  could  be  neither.  Do  they  cultivate  the  land 
and  employ  the  manufactures  for  their  own  benefit  ? — Without  fuch 
alfiftance  the  firft  would  be  unprodu£tive,  and  the  latter  fall  into 
decay.' 

The  author  concludes  with  a  welWritten  addrefs,  in  which 
his  loyalty,  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  abilities  as  a  writer, 
are  equally  confpicuous.  It  is,  perhaps,  unneceffary  to  fay 
more,  as  already  (this  being  the  fecond  edition)  many  of  our 
readers  may  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  work 
itfelf. 


Remarks  on  Dr.  Kip  ling7  s  Preface  to  Beza.  Part  the  Firjl* 
By  Thomas  Edwards,  LL.D.  Svo.  is,  6d.  fevued.  Flower, 
Cambridge.      1793. 

N  our  Review  for  November  1 793,  we  announced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fac-fimile  of  the  Cambridge  manufcripr. 
We  made  free  and  copious  obfervations  on  it,  both  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  manufcript,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  fac-fimile.  The  Latinity  we  did  not  dare  to  compliment ; 
much  of  the  reafoning  we  thought  inconclufive;  and  fome 
defects  we  found  in  the  fac-fimile.  Cut  while  impartial  criti- 
cifm  is  juit,  it  is  alfo  candid.  We,  therefore,  did  not  mean  to 
under-rare  the  worth  or  the  utility  of  Dr.  Kipling's  undertak- 
ing, though  we  could  not  bellow  all  the  praife  which  we  wifhed 
on  his  fliare  of  the  performance. 

Dr.  Edwards  is  unqueftionably  a  gentleman  of  confiderablc 
learning*  and,  as  well  from  his  iituation,  as  the  courfe  of  his 
^ludies,  qualified  to  examine  the  literary  pretentions  of  Dr. 

Kipling. 
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Kipling.  The  former  profefles  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
latter,  and  to  be  incapable  of  prejudices  againfl  his  perfon  : 
in  order,  however,  to  wipe  off  any  imputation  of  this  kind,  to 
which  the  character  lately  fuftained  by  Dr.  Kipling  at  Cam- 
bridge might  be  fuppofed  to  give  rife,  Dr.  Edwards  thus  be- 
fpeaks  the  attention  of  his  readers : 

«  Neither  are  thefe  flriftures  to  be  attributed  to  petulance  or  for- 
wardness. Nothing  more  ftrongly  excites  my  indignation  and  con- 
tempt than  an  officious  interference  in  the  concerns  of  others.  I 
have  obferved  that  it  conftantly  proceeds — either  from  a  childifli 
ignorance  of  the  fmali  importance  of  each  individual, — or  from  an 
inability  to  fiil  up  leifure  with  a  laudable  and  liberal  purfuit, — or 
from  a  defire  of  acquiring  an  artificial  confequence,  which  neither 
abilities  nor  learning,  neither  birth  nor  ftation  have  beftowed. 
Studious  therefore  to  avoid  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuch  a  character, 
I  feldom  engage  in  any  bufinefs,  which  is  not  ftrictly  my  own.' 

Thefe  Remarks  are  divided  into  fixteen  fe6Uons,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  Dr.  Edwards  exprefles  doubts  of  Dr.  Kipling's 
authority  for  averting,  that  Bentley  had  thoroughly  examined 
the  Cambridge  MS  j  fhews,  that  Dr.  Kipling  makes  Bentley 
fpeak  of  three  MSS.  only,  where  he  oughfto  have  mentioned 
four ;  gives  a  few  inftances  of  infertions  and  omiflions  ;  ex- 
amples of  bad  Latin ;  and  maintains,  that  either  the  writer  of 
the  Codex  Bezae  ufed  feveral  Greek  MSS.  from  which  he  fe- 
le&ed  thofe  readings,  which  appeared  to  him  beft,  or  that  the 
codex  is  a  tranfcript  from  a  more  ancient  verfion :  on  either  of 
thefe  fuppofitions,  Dr.  Kipling's  argument,  from  the  omiffion 
of  the  doxolo'gy,  would  be  inconclufive. 

Dr.  Kipling's  three  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the  MS. 
are  afierted  by  Dr.  Edwards  to  be  vifionary  : — Id  quod  ideo  af- 
ferui,  fays  Dr.  Kipling,  quia  fedliones,  quae  vocantur  Amrao- 
nianae,  folae  per  fe  in  hoc  noilro  incedunt,  in  illo  autem  cum 
Eufebii  canonibus  fociatae. 

Dr.  Edwards  replies : 

*  Our  promoter  items  to  be  fecure,  that  hence  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  Codex  Bezae  is  older  than  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ;  but  he 
is  too  hafty  in  his  conciufion.  Dr.  Mill  in  his  Prolegomena  gives 
us  the  following  information  :  Codices  quidem  vidimus,  quibus  ad 
marginem  adpicti  erant  numtri  ifti  feorfim,  et  abfque  Canonis  Eufe- 
hiani  comitatu  ;  pervetuftum  Bezas  Cantabrigienfem,  ad  cujus  oram 
extant,  manu  diverfa ;  et  alterum  quendam  quadringentorum  circiter 
annorum. — "  I  have  feen  two  manufcripts,"  fays  Mr.  Marih,  "  in 
the  Univerfity  Library  at  Cambridge, — a  MS.  in  Trinity  College 
Library, — and  the  Cod.Gonvilii  etCaii,  all  written  in  the  common 
£nall  Greek  character,  and  at  leaft  fix  hundred  years  after  the  time 
pf  Eufebiusj  in  which  the  Ammonian  fecfions  are  written  in  the 

8  :_ 
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margin,  without  any  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eijfebius.  Their 
sbfcnce  therefore  from  the  Codex  Besse  affords  no "abfolute  proof 
of  its  antiquity." 

Dr.  Edwards  further  remarks,  that'Baker  had  infpected  the 
Cambridge  MS.  y/ith  feme  care,  though  Dr.  Kipling  had  main- 
tained the  contrary  •  tjiatheis  miitakeri  about  Dr.  Mill's  tefti- 
monyljnthat  he  draws  a  hafty  and  erroneous  condufion  from 
the  ufe'of  the  parucle  km  ;  and  that  in  one  half  .page  of  the 
fac  ii'mile,  there  are  no  iefs  than  three  errors  j  mv  >,zyo(j.zvK  for 
sri — vjay/i>,Mov  for  EwayyeAtov^Tw  vu$  for  woi/? ;  and  adds  : 

c  Now  the  d'oSor  cannot  rcaforiaoly  object 'to  battled  by  the' 
rule',  wKiCh  he  has  himftlf  adopted  to  difcover  the  number  of  Wet- 
ficfu's  blunders  in  noting  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae. 
Let  us  fee  then  : — Three  blunders  in  half  a  page  will  give  fix  in  a 
page:' in  the  whole  fac-fimile    there  are'  828  pages:  which  will 
give  4968  errors.— This  iom  may  perhaps  appear  very  extravagant: 
but  we  rriuft  remember  that  the  doctor  is  fond  of  having  enoughs 
and  to  fpare  :  for  in  the  opinion  of,  the  vice-chancellor  he  brou'ghf 
mtfch iuperfiu0us  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Frend  was' the  author 
of  the  pamphlet :.  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  if  according  to  the  doctor's 
<C2lcuJr.iion  Beta's  manufcript  '.contains  43  n  verfes,  4068  errors  will- 
give  o.ie  to  each  verfe,  and  657  to  fpare. — But  the  promoter-,  fuffo-: 
catcd  and  overwhelmed,  will  perhaps  asa  laft  refuge  cry  out,  that  he  has 
inferred  a  favihg  claufe  in  favor  of  Wetftein:  Nifi  vero  in  quandam 
WetftfcniaruE    eciitionis    partem   forfitan    ihciderim    ceteris   men- 
tiofibrem. — True,  fir.     This  exception  may  certainly' be  applied  in 
favor  of  Wetftein  :  there  was  no  particular  reafon  why  Wetftein' 
fliould  have  been  more  attentive  in  thefe  two  chapters  than  in  any 
other  ;  he  may  perhaps  have  been  lefs1  fo  :  but  there  were  two  ftrong 
r-eafor.s  why   you,  fir,  ffcould  have  been  particularly  attentive  in 
your  Preface  :   (i.)  "becaufe  you  muft  have  been  feniible  that  it  is' 
rhe  only  part  of  the  work,  which  would  be  read  by  the  majority  of 
your  readers ;  who  will  therefore  from  this  part  of  it  receive  a  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  irnpreffion  of  the  execution  of  the  whole:  and, 
(2.)  becaufe  even  to  critics,  who  mean  to  confult  the  fac-firhfle,  and 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  original,  your 
accufracy'or  inaccuracy 'in  the  Preface  mud  be  a  pledge  of  your  ac- 
curacv  or  inaccuracy  in  the  body  of  the  work.    Charity  itfelf,  there- 
fore, which  will  not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  you  devoid  of  the  refpect. 
dv.e  to  your  readfi's,  fuffersus  net  to  apply  to  yourfdf  your  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  Wetftein.' 

The  learned  doctor,  throughout  this  little  feries  of  remarks, 
affails  the  other  learned  doctor  with  considerable  feverity,  while 
he  expefcs  his  mHtakes  with  confiderabie  fuccefs.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards obferrec : 

'  The 
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*  The  doctor  here  therefore  does  not  afpire  to  the  diftinclion  of  chief 
blunderer,  which Bentley  has  beftowed  upon  Collins  ;  he  is  modefiiy 
contented  with  the  title  of  deputy  blunderer  :  but  the  univerfity  sre 
fo  unanimoufiv  of  opinion,  thofe  only  excepted  who  are  utterly 
loft  to  ailfenfe  of  merit,  that  he  has  an  indifputable  claim  to  the  for- 
mer appellation,  that  they  will  probably  thruft  him,  whether  he  will 
or  no,  into  that  enviable  Situation.  For  this  purpofe  the  following 
grace  will  in  the  enfuing  term  be  propofed  to  the  fenate  : 

\  Cum  vir  reverendus  THOMAS' KIPLING  in  docliffimis  fills 
paginibus  rara  fpecimina  linguae  antehac  inauditse  edideri^-ufitatifque 
artis  logical  procukatis  regulis,  novam  ratiocinandi  metho'dum  in 
ufum  tyronum  induxerit,  cumque  divinum  illud  ingenium  tales  er- 
rores  procuderit,  quales  ullo  alii  in  mentem  ne  per  iomnium  quidem 
unquam  venire  potuiilent,  tamque  varios,  ut  de  iis  differere  omltto  ; 
placeat  vobis  ut  pro  tantis  meritis  A^y\Tt>.»rn-zH  titulto  cohoneftetur.' 

As  Dr.  Kipling's  Preface,  together  with  the  fac-fimile,  will 
go  into  foreign  univerfities,  it  feems  reafonable  to  wifh,  that 
Dr.  Edwards  had  publiftred  his  Remarks  in  Latin ;  that  the 
teftimony  againlt  the  Preface  might  have  gone  into  the  fame' 
hand  as  the  Preface  itfelf  has-  Dr.  Edwards  is  himfelf  admi- 
rably qualified  for  a  work  of  this  kind :  though  probably  the* 
learned  doctor  wifhed  to  expofe  Dr.  Kipling  before  the  Englifh 
reader,  as  it  were,  in  terrorem. 

The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  we  underftand,  very  gene- 
roufly  defrayed  the  expence  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
fac-fimile  of  the  codex  Bezx ;  and  the  price  to  fubfcribers, 
we  hear,  was  only  two  guineas.  Dr.  Kipling  ,was,  however, 
permitted  to  fell  it  for  three.  We  are  happy  to  hear,  that  he 
aims  to  carry  his  goods  to  a  better  market.  1  f  he  fucceeds  in 
his.  negociation,  he  may  fmile  at  Dr.  Edwards'  criticifms. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  'Temporal,  in 
the  Abbey  Church  vf  St.  Peter,  Weflminjler,  on  Friday^  April. 
19,  1793  :  being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majeflys  fpecial 
Command  for  a  General  Fafl  and  Humiliation.  By  Richard^ 
Lord  BiJhopofGioucefier.     \to.     is.     Walter.     1793. 

'"pO  whatever  commendation  this  difcourfe  may  be  entitled 
•*•     upon  other  accounts,  there  are  fentiments  in  it  which' 
"we  think  no  judicious  reader  can  forbear  to  condemn;  and 
we  are  the  more  furprifed  at  them,  when  confidered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  prelate  of  our  church. 

*  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  a  modem  great  empire  to  have 
paid  fome  regard  to  an  example  in  this  inftance  fo  applicable;  to 
have  derived  inftruction  from  a  precedent  fo  awful  in  its  confe- 
rence;;, and  fo  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind.     But  what 

wifrlnm 
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wifdom,  what  moderation  was  to  be  expected  in  the  wild  projects 
of  vifionarv  theorifts,  infolently  determined  to  overturn  every  fuper- 
ftructure  raifed  on  the  folid  foundation  laid  by  their  anceftors,  and 
affecting  to  hold  in  contempt  the  experience  of  part  ages  !  What 
policy  could  be  looked  for  in  the  councils  of  mock  legiflators,  whofe 
greateft  pride  it  is  to  infult  and  trample  under  foot  all  that  is  im- 
portant in  human  fociety,  all  that  -is  venerable  and  facred  in  the 
eftimation  of  man  !  What  refpect  for  the  laws  of  humanity,  what 
regard  even  for  common  decency,  was  likely  to  dignify  the  conduct 
of  ufurpers,  with  hands  dyed  in  blood,  and  hearts  fteeled  for  op- 
prefhon,  unmoved  equally  at  the  diftrefs  of  innocence,  and  the 
humiliating  fpedlacle  of  fallen  majefty  !  Infatuated  and  remorfelefs 
people  !  the  meafure  of  your  iniquity  feems  at  length  to  be  full ; 
the  hour  of  retributipn  is  coming  faft  upon  you  !  Drank  ivitk  the 
blood  of  your  fellow  citizens,  you  have  dared  to  fpread  your  ravages 
abroad;  routing  the  furrounding  nations,  in  juftice  to  themf elves, 
and  the  common  caufe  of  humanity,  to  confederate  againft  you,  in  ' 
order  to  execute  (we  hope  there  is  no  prefumption,  no  want  of  cha- 
rity in  the  expreffion,)  to  execute  the  wrath  of  God  on  your  devot- 
ed heads!' 

When  the  learned  bifhop  talks  of  l  the  fuperftru&ure  raifed 
on  the  folid  foundation  laid  by  their  anceftors,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  paft  ages,'  one  might  be  induced  to  think  that  ab- 
folute  power,Lettres  de  Cachet,  and  the  Baftile,  were  the  bleffings 
that  the  firft  reformers  of  the  French  monarchy  had  fubverted  : 
bleflings  which,  the  experience  of  ages  fhouldno  doubt  have 
taught  them,  were  equal  to  thofe  of  our  Magna,  Charta, 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  fhould  have  been 
revered  by  them  as  equally  facred. 

Another  paffage  conveys  no  flight  intimation  that  there  are 
others  who,  if  they  would  not  get  drunk  with  blood,  have 
notwithftanding  a  religious  hankering  after  it. 

*  Let  us  by  a  ftrict  obedience  to  the  divine  laws  fliew  ourfelves 
faithful  in  the  fervice  of  the  Almighty ;  we  may  then  hope  to  be  thought 
not  unworthy  means  in  his  hands  of  avenging  both  the  blood  of  a 
murdered  fovereign,  and  the  unexampled  fufferings  of  his  captive 
family,  of  protecting  the  violated  rights  of  civil  fociety,  and  of 
fecuring  to  religion  afhield  of  defence  againft  the  defperate  and  un- 
difguifed  attacks  of  infidelity  and  atheifm. 

Merciful  Jefus  !  is  it  then  for  the  office  of  executioners  that 
the  practice  of  thy  religion  was  intended  to  fit  us  ! — And  are- 
the  crimes  here  fet  forth,  mod  aggravated  as  they  are,  of  in- 
dividuals, to  be  reveng*ed  by  us  upon  a  nation  at  large  ;  upon 
thousands  who  abhor  them  as  feelingly  as  ourfelves  ?  Should 
we  not  rather  exclaim,  judgmtnt  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  ?— '  Vengeance  is1  mine,  and  I  will  repay,  faith  the  Lord,' 
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Thilofopbical  Dijfertalions  on  the  Greeks.  Tranjlated  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  PawuJ.  2  Vols.  Svo.  1 2s.  Beards* 
Faulder.     1793. 

MDe  Pauw's  EfTays  on  the  Americans,  the  Egyptians, 
•  and  the  Greeks,  are  well  known.  We  have  often  met 
this  author  in  our  progrefs,  and  have  found  him  lively  but 
inaccurate ;  pleafant  but  fanciful  •,  more  calculated  to  entertain 
than  indraft:.  The  prefent  work,  ^when  firft  publifhed  in 
1787,  fell  into  our  hands ;  but  it  feemed  neither  fufficiently 
interefting  nor  important  to  claim  our  attention,  while  urged, 
within  our  contracted  limits,  to  notice  various,  truly  valuable 
works.  The  period  of  the  original  publication,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  will  not  even  at  this  time  allow  of  any 
very  extenfive  detail. — Yet  the  prefent  is  the  bed  of  M.  de 
Pauw's  labours  ;  lefs  deformed  by  his  fancies,  lefs  warped  by 
fyftem,  lefs  delufive  from  admiration  or  diflike.  The  picture 
of  Greece  is  by  no  means  flattering :  it  is  homely,  but  a  faith- 
ful likenefs,  and  the  author  fees  often  with  clearnefs  through 
the  fplcndid  rays,  with  which  antiquarian  fuperftition  has  il- 
luminated the  hiftory  of  Greece. — The  tranflation  we  can 
fay,  is  executed  with  great  fidelity,  and  even  with  that  polifhed 
elegance  beft  adapted  to  the  fubje&,  which  requires  not  ad- 
ventitious ornament,  but  admits  not  of  negligence  or  hafte. 
As  we  cannot  with  propriety  at  this  time  examine  the  work  at 
length,  we  (hall  fele&  fuch  extracts  as  will  give  the  beft  idea 
of  the  Greeks  according  to  M.  Pauw's  representation. 

The  country  of  which  we  have  received  fuch  flattering  ac- 
counts in  different  works,  deferved  not  always  great  commen- 
dation. 

*  However  fubjefr.  the  generality  of  Greece  may  have  been  to 
(hocks  of  earthquakes,  yet  during  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years 
they  have  produced  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  form  of  Attica :  its 
figure  is  ltiil  that  of  a  triangle  with  two  fides  bordered  by  the  fea, 
and  a  bafe  united  with  the  continent. 

1  This  fpace  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  fquare  miles  ; 
and  confifted  entirely  of  rugged  mountains,  interfered  by  profound 
vallies,  where  the  rivers  formed  cafcades,  or  rolled  along  with  fuch 
rapidity  that  they  could  not  be  navigated.  Their  waters,  alwavs 
troubled,  were  tinged  with  various  fubftances  leaft  capable  of  refitt- 
ing the  violence  of  their  courfes,  and  many  of  them  fwelled  by  the 
fudden  thaw  of  fnow  defcended  in  torrents  from  the  cliffs  at  the  re- 
turn of  fpring ;  but  diminiftiing  with  the  caufe,  were  fcarcely  to  be 
traced  during  the  heat  of  fummer.' 


*  The  fouthern  part  of  Attica  molt  evidently  difcovers  the  con- 
ferences of  fuch  a  revolution;  and  its  mftual  itate  i>  perfectly  con- 
formable 
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formable  with  the  obfervations  communicated  by  Plato.  The  whole 
coaft  prefents  only  one  group  of  projecting  rocks  ;  and  their  prodi- 
gious mafs  has  been  capable  of  refilling  thofe  billows,  which  ftill, 
during  the  tempers,  break,  againft  them  with  a'hoarfe  and  dreadful 
noife  ;  while  all  the  promontory  -of  Sunium  whitens  with  the  foam 
of  an  irritated  ocean.  Nothing  is  feen  around  but  thole  vaft  bed's 
of  fand  and  gravel,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  Phellean  plains,  and 
deftined  to  eternal  fterility. 

'  This  country  prefented  itfelf  to  navigators  under  an  afpeft 
equally  hideous  and  melancholy ;  but  towards  the  north  of  Attica 
the  foil  became  infinitely  richer  in  vegetation,  better  clothed  with 
verdure,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Even 
the  furoi?iits  of  the  moft  elevated  mountains,  fuch  as  Parnes  and 
.BrilefTus,  were  crowned  with  ever-green  oaks,  with  Cyprefles,  and 
particularly  with  thofe  pyramidal  firs,  which  ftill  embellim  the  land- 
scapes on  the  higher  parts  of  Greece.  But  as  the  Athenians  from 
time  immemorial  had  poflefTed  both  filver  and  copper  mines,  that 
branch  of  mduftry,  carried  to  excefs,  confumed  fo  much  fuel,  that 
they  were  compelled,  for  the  conftruclion  of  their  fleets,  to  depend 
on  the  forefts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  An  exceffive  fcarcity  of 
wood  was  afterwards  experienced  there ;  and  a  fimilar  calamity 
awaits  every  nation  at  once  engaged,  like  the  Athenians,  in  refining 
metals,  and  in  navigation. 

'  As  Attica  abounded  in  faline  fources  and  bitter  plants,  it  was 
more  favourable  for  rearing  goats  than  any  other  domeftic  animals. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  exifted  folely 
bv  their  flocks  ;  and,  in  the  days  of  Solon,  they  were  more  numer- 
ous than  labourers.  Agriculture  did  not  at  firft  extend  beyond  thofe 
vallies  which  were  well  watered';  but  induftry  afterwards,  excited  by 
neceflity,  converted  the  very  fides  cf  the  mountains  into  plantations 
r.nd  gardens.  Bulwarks  of  mafonry  were  conftrucfed  there  to  p're- 
ferve  the  foil  from  the  ravages  of  the  torrents ;  and  the  activity  of 
vegetation  was  promoted  by  frequent  artificial  ihowers.  This  pain- 
ful kind  of  labour  gave  occupation  to  multitudes  of  mercenaries,  as 
well  as  fiaves  ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Cleanthes  earned  his 
bread  with  more  greatnefs  and  dignity  than  Diogenes,  who  begged, 
or  Ariftippus,  who  feafted  with  tyrants. 

*  The  foil  of  Attica,  from  its  right  and  porous  nature,  abforbed 
the  humidity,  and  had  not  confiftence  enough  to  produce  any  kind 
of  grain  in  plenty,  except  barley.  On  this  account,  the  Athenians 
were  under  the  conftant  neceflity  of  purchafmg  their  food  from 
ftrano-ers,  and  often  at  the  hands  of  their  very  enemies.' 

It  was  not  in  Athens  that  the  luxury  and  the  tafte  of  the 
Athenians  was  difplayed.  A  democratic  government  deftroys- 
every  mark  of  fupcriority  ;  and,  even  at  Rome,  the  palace  of 
Auguilus  was  the  houfe  only  of  the  fenator  Hortenfius. 

7  «  On 
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*  On  entering  the  city,  fays  Dicearchus,  no  perjbn  would  ima- 
gine himfelf  at  Athens  :  the  itreets,  he  adds,  are  fhik'ngly  irregular, 
the  town  is  generally  badly  provided  with  water ;  and  although  fome 
houfes  appear  more  convenient  than  ethers,  yet  all  of  them  are 
wretched.  Only,  when  arrived  at  the  theatre,  continues  he,  and 
on  difcovering  the  grand  temple  of  IMinerva,  that  incertitude  begins 
to  vanifh,  which  was  produced  by  the  excelhve  disproportion  be- 
tween the  real  ftate  of  things,  and  the  fplendour  of  their  reputa- 
tion. 

*  The  enlightened  and  impartial  Greek,  who  makes  this  acknow- 
ledgement, was  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  wrote  fome  years  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Histeftimony  Ihoutd  remove  therefore  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  pretenders  to  learning,  who  frill  imagine  feriouf- 
ly,  that  no  town  in  the  univerfe  ever  equalled  Athens  in  beauty. 

*  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  confeiturion  of  a  popu- 
lar government  oppofed  invincible  obftacles  to  the  pomp  of  the 
Athenians,  by  preventing  them  from  raifing  palaces  in  the  capital. 
Burins  the  prosperous  days  of  the  republic,  (ays  Demofthenes,  the 
houfes  of  Themiftocles,  and  Ariftides,  undifringuilhed  by  the  fma!- 
left  appearance  of  fuperiority,  bore  a  perfect  refemblance  to  thbfe 
of  their  neighbours. 

*  The  nobility  of  Attica  conceived  naturally  an.  averfion  to  inha- 
bit fuch  a  city  ;  and  chofe  to  domineer  in  fome  folitary  fpot,  or  in 
the  fmalleft  village,  rather  than  be  confounded  with  what  they  call- 
ed an  imperious  populace,  whofe  glory  confined  ia  repreffing  all 
ether  pride  but  its  own.' 

•  '  As  to  the  real  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  certain  that  the  ramparts* 
fixty  ftadia,  or  nearly  feven  miles  in  circumference,  exceeded  much 
what  would  have  been  neceffary,  had  the  nation,  in  time  of  war, 
poflefled  any  other  place  of  refuge.  On  fuch  diftrefiing  occafions, 
inhabitants  from  the  country,  who  had  no  dwellings,  conftrucfed  in 
the  openeft  places  a  number  of  huts,  refembiing  in  figure  the  hives 
of  bees.  Ariftophanes  who  had  ken  thefe  miferabie  fheds  during 
the  PeloponneG.in  war.  compares  them  to  thofe  earthen  urns,  called 
calks,  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks.  All  rhefe  circum- 
ftancestook  place  previous  to  the  days  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  whole 
hiftory,  written  without  judgment,  has  been  read  without  reflec- 
tion. 

*  Exclusive  of  thofe  dwellings-,  erecled  for  the  moment,  all  the 
houfes  in  Athens  did  not  exceed  ten  thoufar.d  ;  and  thus  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  may  be  determined  it  fifty  thoufand, !:; ;Ld- 
ing  both  flaves  and  Grangers.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine  a  more 
numerous  population,  where  the  dimenfions  or  the  buildings  were 
fo  inconfiderabie,  and  their  value  in  general  fo  trifling,  that  the 
fmalleft  lodging  in  anv  of  the  great  towns  ol  Europe  could  not  be 
purchafed  on  ske  feme  terms.     In  peruflng  the  Greek  orators,  who 
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had  fucb  frequent  opportunities  of  appraifing  eftates  and  inheritan- 
ces, it  appears  that  the  value  of  a  houfe  in  Athens  was  generally 
about  half  an  attic  talent,  or  ninety  pounds  fterlino-.  Numbers  of 
them  however  could  not  be  f.)ld  even  for  that  fum,  as-may  be  judged 
from  what  Dicearchus  has  recorded  of  their  mean  appearance.' 

'  No  kind  of  public  edifices  were  more  common  at  this  port, 
than  thofe  galleries  furrounded  with  colonnades,  called  in  their  lan- 
guage Stoa,  and  named  by  us  Porticos.  Never  did  the  imagination 
of  ancient  architects  fuggeft  any  form  more  pleafing  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks,  who  often  lavifhed  the  moft  expenfive  decorations  on 
thofe  favourite  buildings,  Vhich  were  deftined  to  various  purpofes. 
There  the  Athenians  walked,  difplayed  their  merchandize,  kept 
fchools,  recited  verfes,  and  adminiftered  juftice.  This  paffion  for 
porticos  prevailed  even  in  the  fmalleft  towns,  and  became  more 
ruinous,  as  fuch  gratifications  did  not  admit  of  a  previous  calcula- 
tion ;  for  no  architect  could  determine  the  exact  value  of  rare  pro- 
ductions, either  in  painting  or  fculpture. 

*  It  is  now  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  beautiful  effect  of  thefe 
colonnades  muft  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  (hade  of  {o 
many  trees  planted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  very  centre  of  their  towns. 
From  this  defire  of  preferving  at  leaft  the  image  of  a  country  life, 
Athens  was  encumbered  with  plane-trees  ;  and  the  fhade  of  the  olive 
concealed  the  monuments  of  Megara  from  the  view  of  travellers. 
At  Chalcis  in  Eubsea,  this  extravagance  prevailed  fo  far,  that  every 
winding  was  lined  by  a  forelt,  which  fpread  itfelf  over  the  public 
places,  and  involved  the  ftreets  in  continual  darknefs. 

'  It  is  now  an  eafy  matter,  even  for  the  illiterate  reader,  to  form 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  Greek  town,  where  four 
things  were  indifpenfable,  a  theatre,  a  temple,  a  portico,  and  a 
grove.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants,  barely  large  enough  for 
fhelter,  appeared  to  be  only  an  acceflary  part ;  and  the  fcarcitv  of 
fuel  in  Greece  would  not  admit  of  communicating  a  neceflary  de- 
cree of  heat  to  fpacious  apartments.' 

The  internal  parts  of  die  houfes  did  notdifplay  more  luxu- 
ry than  the  external.  Few  houfes  were  furnifhed  at  a  greater 
expence  than  IOOO  drachmae,  about  thirty  pounds  iterling.  It 
is  a  remark  of  fome  ingenuity,  though  not  wholly  new,  that 
the  riches  of  Greece  were  not  greatly  augmented  by  the  fpoils 
of  the  Perfians,  for  thefe  were  depofited  in  the  temples,  but  by 
the  commerce  with  Tyre,  which  after  the  decline  of  the  Per- 
fian  power  was  opened  excluiively  to  the  Grecians,  until,  in 
works  of  ingenuity,  th^y  excelled  their  former  competitors. 
But  the  country  feats  were  the  fcenes  of  the  Grecian  fplen- 
dour,  where,  fecluded  from  the  citizens,  who  boafted  of  their 
equality,  the  higher  clafles  could  enjoy  every  luxury,  which 
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art  or  commerce  could  furnifh.  Luxuries,  which  conftantly 
extended  their  power,  and  at  laft  impoverifhed  the  nation. 
The  latter  part  of  the  fir  ft  volume,  on  the  commerce  and  fi- 
nances of  the  Athenians,  is  particularly  valuable. 

As  we  have  ftated  in  our  former  quotations,  fome  parts  in 
.  which  M.  de  Pauw  feemed  to  excell,  we  (hall  alfo  notice  a  few 
of  his  miftakes,  his  fuperficial  views,  his  fancies,  and  his  pre- 
judices. One  of  thefe  is-  attributing  the  force  of  the  vocal 
fibres  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  the  humidity  of  the 
foil  which  produced  the  reeds  ;  one  of  the  idleft  fancies  that 
ever  milled  a  philofopher ;  and  a  fuppofition  fo  improbable, 
that  even  Montefquieu,  the  great  «lefender  of  a  fimilar  fyftem, 
would  have  blulhed  at  it.  This,  though  the  mod  glaring,  is 
not  the  only  error  of  this  kind. 

The  private  reader  of  the  in  famous  Frederick,  may  be  fufpe&ed 
of  no  great  partiality  for  any  religious  fyftem.  M.  Pauw  fuf- 
fers,  however,  his  prejudices  to  be  too  confpicuous,  and  his 
obfervations,  on  the  religion  of  Greece,  are  too  puerile  to  de- 
ferve  refutation.  To  fuppofe  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  to  have 
arifen  from  the  efculent  acorn,  is  a  fancy  which  would  have 
degraded  a  much  meaner  author. 

1  One  of  the  moil  learned  critics  of  this  century,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  fu ppofes  that  they  once 
inhabited  the  region  between  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Sea,  in  descend- 
ing from  the  prodigious  heights  of  Ana.  Thefe  emigrants  advanced 
afterwards  to  the  weft,  and  fixed  themfelves  firft  in  Chaonia  and 
Thefprotia,  around  the  mount  Tmarus,  fince  famous  for  the  oracle 
of  Dodona.  In  thofe  parts  the  different  hords,  deftitute  of  all  ideas 
relative  to  arts  or  agriculture,  were  forced  to  depend  for  iubfiftence 
on  the  chace,  or  on  the  produce  of  the  oak  and  beech.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  acorn,  which  Virgil,  by  way  of  excellence,  calls  glandem 
chaoniam,  ftill  expofed  for  fale  among  the  fruits  and  pot-herbs  of 
the  Spanifh  markets.  In  Pliny's  time,  it  was  introduced  at  the  de- 
ferts  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  now  the  only  gkuidiyorous  nation  in 
Europe. 

'  Tins  explains  clearly  the  religious  refptcr  profentd  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  for  certain  trees,  to  tbem  really  prophetic  in  all  the  force  of 
the  term.  When  their  branches  were  thinly  garniflied  with  fruits, 
it  was  eafy  to  predict  an  unfortunate  winter,  and  along  famine  wirli 
all  its  concomitant  miferies,  where  no  refources  could  be  drawn 
from  agriculture.  Even  alimentary  feeds  <  ould  not  always  have  been 
procured  for  the  purpofes  of  tillage  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  goats 
were  not  then  domefticated,  any  more  than  the  indigenous  buffaloes 
of  Thefprotia,  Macedonia,  Thellaly,  arid  fome  other  countries  of 
Greece. 

i  The  reafon.  why  the  oracle  of  Dodona  originated  from  a  ven;- 
.    ration  for  the  oak  and  beech,  can  no  longer  appear  problematic-'.!  in 
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the  eyes  of  philofophers.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  difcufs  all  the 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  invented  afterwards  by  priefts  at  different 
periods ;  but  the  origin  of  that  worfhip  is  here  explained  by  fads,  to» 
palpable  to  be  rejected.' 

This  fubjec~f.  requires  farther  confederation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  facred  groves,  which  furrounded  all  oracles, 
the  oak  of 'Dodona,  the  groves  and  the  oaks  of  our  own  Druids, 
fhow,  that  fome  common  original  mud  have  fuggefted  the 
fame  or  fimilar  rites  to  diftant  nations.  The  oracles  at  Dodona 
and  at  Delphi  were  no  more  the  foundations  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  thefe  places,  than  the  Druidical  fyftem  and  rites ;' 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  did  not  receive  the  appellation 
from  £ps  an  oak,  but  from  the  Cumraig  word  drw,  a  [age.  — » 
This,  however,  is  from  our  purpofe. 

Our  author's  account  of  Thermopylae,  is  by  no  means  ac- 
curate. The  Spartans,  as  we  had  formerly  occafion  to  fhow, 
were  furrounded,  but  they  might  have  efcaped,  had  it  been 
confident  with  their  character,  or  fuitable  to  their  wifhes. 
We  (hall,  however,  tranferibe  M.  Pauw's  narrative,  merely 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  accuracy  and  precifion  with  which  mi- 
litary fubje£ts  are  treated.  Though  the  argument,  in  this  •in- 
stance, is  carried  too  far,  the  narrative  is  on  the  whole  judi- 
cious. 

*  When  the  Greek  Writers,  guided  by  their  enthufiafm  and  na- 
tional vanity,  made  life  of  continual  exaggerations,  they  did  not 
fuppofe  that  pofterity  would  difcover  fuch  an  art  as  hiftorical  criti- 
cifm,  to  tear  away  from  tnith  the  veil  of  fiction.  It  is  eafy  bv  this 
method  to  eftimate  juftly  the  exploit  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans 
againft  the  Perfian  army  at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  is  impoffible  that  ever  any  combat,  fuch  as  hiftorians  have 
defcribed,  could  have  taken  place  there,  becaufe  the  defile  was  then 
clofed  by  a  very  folid  wall,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  fea.  The  Lacedaemonians,  placed  to  the  fouth  of  this' 
rampart,  fo  far  from  being  able  to  attack,  were  prevented  by  their 
own  works  from  even  discovering  the  enemy  towards  the-north  ;  and 
the  pofition  they  had  chofen  was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war 
then  in  practice.  The  Perfians  having  detached  a  body  of  troops 
by  fome  negle&ed  paths  on  mount  Oeta,  hemmed  them  in  fo  com- 
pletely, that  they  could  not  efcape ;  and,  as  Titus  Livius  obfervea-' 
very  judicioufly,  their  death  was  by  far  more  memorable  than  their 
combat.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  nothing  more  than- 
the  maffacre  of  fome  men,  whofe  lives  were  thrown  away  without 
any  utility  either  to  their  own  ftate,  or  the  reft  of  Greece. 

'  The  fame  fault  was  afterwards  committed  in  that  very  place  by 
king  Antiochus,  who  encountered  a  moft  fignal  defeat  from  the 
Romans.  That  prince  likewife  contracted  an  infurmoun table  wall, 
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V-ithout  thinking  of  the  other  panes,  through  which  Cato  found 
means  to  penetrate,  as  the  Perfians  had  done  when  they  exterminated 
Leonidas.  It  was  certainly  the  greateft  imprudence  on  the  part  61 
the  Lacedaemonians, -and  likewife  of  Antiochus,  to  occupy  fuch  a 
confined  poll,  without  having  fortified  all  the  other  pa  Gages  through 
which  an  enemy  could  fall  on  their  flank  and  rear,  as  they  experi- 
enced lucceffively.' 

The  character  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  drawn  with  a  fern- 
bre  pencil.  Every  unpleafing  figure  is  exaggerated^  every 
common  one  diftorted.  The  Lacedaemonians  needed  not  this 
art,  for  they  feldom  afford  a  pleafmg  fubjett  of  inquiry  or  con-  ' 
federation.  We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  volumes 
With  one  other  extract. 

'*  None  of  the  writers,  who  have  mentioned  that  the  virgins  ap- 
peared naked  at  the  gymnafia,  ever  pretended  to  afiert  this  from  their 
own  knowledge  ;  and  as  the  circumftance  appears  almoft  incredible, 
it  is  necefiary  to  explain  their  aflertion  one  way  or  another. 

'  At  Athens  a  man  was  faid  to  be  naked,  when  he  had  quitted  his 
cloak,  although  he  continued  to  wear  his  tunic  ;  and  as  this  manner 
of  fpeaking  was  very  common  throughout  Greece,  a  woman  might 
probably  be  faid  to  be  naked,  when  fhe  appeared  in  a  robe,  without 
wearing  the  veil,  called  peplos.  The  latter  was  fo  efiential  a  part  of 
drefs  with  the  Grecian  dames  of  diftinction,  that  they  wore  it  in  ail 
public  places  at  Argos,  Athens,  and  Thebes;  while  the  virgins  of 
Lacedaemon,  during  the  exceihve  heat  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tay- 
getus,  frequently  threw  afide  their  veils  toexerciie  themfeives  in  run- 
ning and  dancing  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotss.  In  this  fituation,  a 
part  of  the  brealt  remained  uncovered,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  amis; 
but  it  was  far  from  that  ftate  of  abfolute  nakednefs,  imagined  by 
Propertiui  m  an  elegy,  and  by  Plutarch  in  that  romance,  called  the 
Life  of  Lycurgus. 

4  In  a  country  fo  irregular  as  Laconia,  covered  with  thick  woods 
and  fteep  rocks,  nothing  could  have  been  more  inconvenient  than 
long  garments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  the  women, 
who  were  frequently  employed  in  the  chaee,  mould  adopt,  amidfl  a 
military  people,  a  jpecies  of  clothing  very  immodeft  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  Greeks,  who  were  accuflomed  to  the  floating  drapery  of 
the  peplos. 

*  A  more  exact,  idea  carmot  be  formed  of  the  virgins  of  Laconia, 
than  by  obfervingfome  ancient  ftatues  of  Atalanta  or  Diana.  Their 
robes,  adapted  to  a  mountainous  country,  did  not  flatter  the  fhape  ; 
for  the  folds  of  the  tunic,  lying  fo  thick  on  the  hips,  rendered  thofe 
parts  enormoufly  bulky.  From  the  fame  caufe  the  women  of  Melos 
appear  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ftrangers,  at  nrit  light :  and  vet 
they  cannot  properly  be  called  phenomerides,  although  this  epithet 
was  given  to  thofe  of  Sparta,  becaufe  they  were  .aot  covered  to  the 
Japes, 
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«  It  is  very  probable,  that  anciently  a  great  difference  could  be 
obferved  between  the  Achaean  women,who  inhabited  the  towns,  and 
thofe  of  the  Doric  race,  employed  in  hunting,  with  exactly  fuch 
bows  and  arrows  as  were  ufed  in  Crete.  Befides,  the  climate  in  that 
country,  extending  beyond  the  thirty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  had 
a  very  confiderable  influence  on  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  ftill  remarkable  in  the  Mainots,  called  Cacovougnis  or  ban- 
ditti of  the  mountain,  who,  expofed  to  the  impreflions  of  the  air  on 
the  high  rocks  of  Cape  Tenarus,  appear  veiy  tawny  in  comparifora 
v/ith  the  Turkifh  families,- inhabiting  the  more  fhady  country  around 
Mifitra.' 

To  this  franfiatkm  two  maps,  one  of  antient  and  the  other 
of  modern  Greece,  are  annexed ;  but  we  are  forry  to  be  obliged 
to  remark,  that  they  are  copied  with  little  care  from  fome  im- 
perfect charts. 

iThe  Wanderings  of  Warwick.     By  Charlotte  Smith.     i2mo. 
Vol.  I.       4-f.     fewed.     J.  Bell.     1794. 

*TpHE  productions  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  though  marked 
■*■  with  pretty  different  degrees  of  comparative  merit,  are  all 
damped  with  knowledge  of  the  world  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion ;  they  all  fhew  confiderable  powers  of  defcription,  and  a 
vein  of  poetical  fancy,  and  are  all  intitled  to  rank  far  above 
the  common  run  of  thefe  kind  of  publications. 

The  prefent  ftory  is  built  upon  the  ground-work  of  her  lad 
novel,  The  Old  Manor  Houfe^  and  is  a  kind  of  epifodiacal  ftory 
of  one  of  the  dependent  characters,  fo  that  the  author  has  not 
the  trouble  of  introducing  her  hero  to  us  as  a  new  acquaint- 
ance. We  are  not  fure  whether  this  is  perfectly  judicious  ; 
it  rather  tends  to  take  off  the  intereft,  by  taking  off  the  glofs 
and  novelty  of  the  ftory ;  and,  perhaps,  implies  more  recol- 
lection of  the  preceding  piece,  than  an  author  has  a  full  right 
to  expect  with  regard  to  a  fictitious  ftory,  which  has  been 
now  publifhed  fome  time.  Not  but  in  reality  the  Wanderings 
of  Warwick  make  a  compleat  ftory  by  themfelves.  They 
contain  the  adventures  of  a  gay  young  officer  and  his  wife, 
^  who  having  difobliged  their  friends  by  marrying  for  love,  en- 
counter many  hardfhips  and  difficulties  in  various  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  fo 
that  the  fcenery  is  fufScicntly  varied.  A  little  adventure  in 
Jamaica  is  fo  well  told,  and  conveys  fo  ftriking  a  moral,  that 
we  (hall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers.  Warwick,  after  mention- 
ing a  planter  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  fays  : 
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*  This  gentleman  had  a  daughter,  heirefs  to  his  great  eftate,  whom 
in  confideration  of  my  relationfhip  to  nobility,  and  of  being  the 
prefumptive  heir  of  general  Tracy,  he  feemed  not  unwilling  to  give 
me ;  and  I  very  foon  perceived  that  young  lady  was  not  difpofed  to 
let  me  defpair :  fhe  was  handfome  enough,  very  lively,  and  appa- 
rently very  good-humoured.  But  at  that  time  being-  little  more 
than  eighteen^  fdt-a  prodigious  averfion  to  matrimony.  [I  was 
determined  to  be  one  of  thofe  agreeable  rakes  for  whom  I  faw,  in 
England,  all  the  women  dying;  and  nothing  could  be  better  calcu- 
lated than  Jamaica  for  beginning  with  considerable  fuccefs  the  career 
of  glory.  I  was  already  contended  for  as  a  partner  at  every  ball* 
and  diftinguifhed  from'  my  companions  by  the  name  of  the  hand- 
fome enfign.  To  facrifice  all  thefe  advantages,  and  become  a  mar- 
ried man,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  though  my  fair  creolian  could 
have  given  me  the  whole  ifland.  But  the  advantage  her  fortune  of- 
fered appeared  in  quite  another  light  to  a  young  lieutenant  of  the 
fame  regiment :  a  cadet,  like  me,  of  an  honourable  houfe,  who  had 
nothing  but  his  pay  ;  and  to  whom  therefore  a  fortune  of  near  four 
thoufand  a  year  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference. — "  You 
don't  care  about  that  girl,  War.vick?"  faid  he,  one  evening  after 
a  ball  at  which  I  had  been  dancing  with  her. 

**  Not  I,"  anfwered  I  carelefsly. 

u  And  you  have  no  thoughts  of  availing  yourfelf  of  the  favour  you 
are  in  with  her  and  her  father?" 

"  None  upon  earth.*' 

"  Then  perhaps,"  rejoined  my  friend,  u  you  would  not  cut  my 
throat  if  I  tried  an  experiment  which  they  fay  feldom  fails — whether 
in  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  girl  the  moft  agreeable  man  is  not  he  who 
flatters  her  the  moft?" 

"  Oh!"  anfwered  I,  "  try  it,  dear  Jack ;  I  have  not  the  leaft 
tbje&ion.  On  the  contrary,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  thee,  my  friend  • 
for  I  find  it  fatiguing  to  adminifter  fo  continually  to  one  woman's 
vanity." 

"  And  thou  wanteft  more  to  adminifter  to  thine. — But  understand 
me,  Warwick—If  I  can  poflefs  my  felf  qf  an  advantage  to  which  you 
feem  totally  indifferent,  and  carry  off  this  heirefs  of  the  ifle— have 
I  your  confent?" 

"  With  all  my  foul,  and  I  heartily  wifh  you  fuccefs — makin" 
only  this  bargain,  Jack,  that  I  won't  have  it  faid  fhe  left  me  for 
you— No,  damn  it,  that  would  be  too  mortifying — No,  no-  I  will 
have  it  known  that  I  might  have  had  her  if  I  would." 

<  My  friend  had  fenfe  enough  to  humour  my  ridiculous  and  boyifh 
vanity  while  he  defpifed  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that  I  mould 
relax  in  my  attentions  while  he  grew  more  afuduous.  The  fcheme 
fucceeded ;  and  the  nymph  became  more  partial  to  the  lieutenant 
than  fhe  had  ever  been  to  me,  whom  fhe  could  not  forgive  for  hav- 
ing deferted  her  for  the  attractions  of  a  young  widow,  who  had  late- 
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ly  re-appeared  in  fociety  after  her  mourning  for  a  hufbandwha  had 
left  her  a  noble  efhte;  and  who,  though  four  or  five  years  older^ 
was  in  beauty  and  in  wealth  her  rival,  and  of  courfe  heartily  de- 
tefted. 

. '  Though  nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  matrimony, 
and  though  my  lively  widow  feemed  to  underftand  the  value  of  the 
liberty  fhe  had  regained  too  well  to  be  willing  foon  to  refign  it,  the 
good-humoured  Jamaica  world  talked  loudly  of  pur  attachment ; 
while  my  friend  fucceeded  fo  happily  in  his,  that  the  father  of  the 
lady,  perceiving  her  affeftion  for  him,  had  confented  to  their  mar- 
riuge.  On  the  part  of  the  young  lieutenant,  what  began  with  in- 
terefted  views  Mas  now  become  a  ferious  affection ;  and  my  friend, 
who  was  a  very  amiable  and  worthy  young  man,  believed  himfelf 
likely  to  be  moft  happy  in  an  alliance  where  pecuniary  advantages 
were  added  to  perfonal  attachment. 

4  Every  thing  was  preparing  for  the  fumptuous.  celebration  of  the 
Wedding,  and  the  happy  lover  was  admitted  to  v'ujthis  miitrefs  with 
that  degree  of  freedom  which  their  approaching  marriage  allowed.  . 
Sne  hud  loft  her  mo  her  fome  years  before ;  and  hud,  though  only 
Seventeen,  been  long  miftrefs  of  her  father's  houfe,  who  treated  her 
with  the  molt  boundlefs  indulgence. 

'  It  happened  that  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been  upon  duty  at 
Kingfton,  was  difmiffed  by  the  commanding  officer  fooner  than  his 
turn  of  duty  was  at  a  end,  on  another  fubaltern's  taking  his  place; 
and  as  he  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days,  he  haftened  at  a  very 
early  hour  of  the  morning  to  the  conntry-houfe  where  his  miftrefs 
refided. 

'  He  took  a  gay  leave  of  his  comrades,  for  it  was  probable  that, 
he  would  be  married  before  he  rejoined  them :  though  the  day  was 
not  yet  fixed,  but  was  to  be  left  to  the  dee  hi  on  of  the  lady  herfelf ; 
who  would  not,  he  flattered  himfelf,  name  a  very  dilhmt  one. 

*  But  my  furprife  was  extreme  to  fee  him  amid  the  violent  heats 
of  the  fame  day,  when  nobody  ever  thinks  of  ftirring  out,  enter  my 
room,  where  I  was  about  to  t-jke  my  fiefia.  with  a«  air  fo  dejected^ 
that  I  immediately  perceived  fpqiething  very  difagreeabie  had  hap- 
pened.— I  inquired  eargerly  after  his  intended  bride :  he  aniwered 
coldly  that  fhe  was  well. — r"  And  .  lien  \s  the  wedding  to  be?"  cried 
I  with  vivacity.—,-"  Never,''  replied  my  friend; — and  throwing 
himfelf  into  a  chair,  he  yielded  for  fome  time  in  filence  to  the  ex- 
treme vexation  he  felt,  but  I  at  length'  drew  from  him  the  fpl lowing 
account : 

"  I  entered  the  houfe,"  faid  my  friend,  i*  as  I  ufually  do,  after 

?;iving  my  horfe  to  the  negro  whp  waited  in  the  fiable. — You  recol- 
ect  that  above  flairs  there' is  an  open  calonnade  that  runs  round  the.' 
houfe  :  1  was'fhewn  into  the  apartment  where  Mifs  Shaftelbury  fits 
in  a  morning— it  was  elegantly  dreffed  with  flowers; — her  toilet  wa^ 
-  taftefully  fet  out ;— her  mufick-book  was  open  at  a  pathetic  fong  :^ 
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rveiy  thing  around  feemed  to  breathe  tendernefs  and  love ; — and  I 
reflected  with  delight  that  the  fair  form — the  elegant  mind  that  made 
thefe  arrangements  was  foon  to  be  mine.- — The  day  was  to  be  named 
in  which  this  my  happinefs  was  to  be  completed,  and  eager  to  hear 
it,  I  was  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  my  beautiful  Marianne ;  whofe 
delay,  after  near  half  an  hour  had  elapfed,  fomewhat  furprifed  me. 
The  female  negroes  who  ufually  waited  about  the  apartments  were 
not  now  feen  ;  but  with  a  defign  to  call,  one  of  them,  that  fhe  might 
let  her  miftrefs  know  of  my  attendance,  I  ftepped  into  the  colon- 
nade or  gallery,  which  looked  into  a  court,  when  I  was  ftruck  with 
a  light  that  has  for  ever  cured  me  of  trufting  to  the  appearance  of 
female  foftnefs  and  tendernefs. 

'  My  fair,  my  gentle  Marianne,  whom  I  have  feen  weep  over 
the  fictitious  diftrefles  of  a  novel,  and  fhrink  from  the  imaginary 
forrows  of  an  imaginary  heroine,  walked  with  oool  but  ftately  fteps 
before  two  old  negro  women  who  dragged  between  them  a  mulatto  girl 
of  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  while  another  ftout  negro  woman  followed 
with  the  inftrument  of  punifhment  in  her  hand,  which  I  foon  found 
w&s  to  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate  little-  creature,  wrho,  while  one 
of  the  old  monfters  bound  her  and  another  endeavoured  to  flop  her 
mouth,  pleaded  as  well  as  fhe  could  for  mercy  to  her  "  dear  Mifiy" — 
and  pleaded  in  vain. — Oh,  Warwick!  I  faw  this  woman,  with 
whom  I  had  fondly  dreamed  of  paffing  a  life  of  felicity  —I  faw  this 
Marianne,  to  whom  I  had  given  my  fincereft  affections,  direct  the 
punifhment,  and  increafe  its  feverity  ; — I  heard  the  fhrieks  of  the 
miferable  little  victim; — I  faw  her  back  almolt  flayed;  and  Mifs 
Shaftefbury  feemed  to  me  to  enjoy  the  fpe£r.acle — a  fpectacle  which 
I  was  fo  little  able  to  bear,  that  I  ran  back  to  the  apartment  I  had 
left,  where  the  cries  of  the  fuffering  child  ftill  rang  in  my  ears..  I 
recovered  my  breath  and  recollection  only  to  determine  never  to  ex- 
pofemyfelf  to  fee  fuch  a  fcene  again,  and  never  to  unite  my  deftinv 
with  that  of  a  woman  who  could  aft  in  it :  and  I  left  the  houie 
without  feeing  Mifs  Shaftefbury,  or  otherwife  informing  her  of  mv 
being  there  than  leaving  a  meflage  with  the  flaves  in  the  ftabie  that 
I  was  taken  ill,  and  had  returned  to  Kingfton." 

*'  And  what,"  faid  I,  "  dear  Jack,  doft  thou  intend  to  do  r" 
"  Nothing,"  answered  he  : — "  for  I  fhall  never  go  near  her  again. 
No,  Warwick,  though  I  were  fure  I  muft  continue  a  lieutenant,  and 
without  a  milling  but  my  pay  for  the  reft  of  my  life,  I  would  not 
marry  Mifs  Shaftefbury,  even  though  inftead  of  the  fortune  fhe  was 
fo  bring  me,  her  portion  were  half  the  kingdoms  of  Europe." 

t;  Moft  people,  my  good  friend,"  replied  I,  "  would  reckon  you 
more  nice  than  wife." 

<;  I  believe  they  would,"  anfwered  he  ;  '.'  but  as  it  is  my  happinefs 
that  is  the  queftion,  and  not  that  of  "  moft  people,"  I  fhall  moft; 
affuredly  take  my  leave  of  the  lady  for  ever."  In  this  refolution  mr 
|riend  perfifted; — and  ail  I  could  prevail -upon  him  to  do  was  ta 
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write  a  letter  to  the  father,  affigning  the  diflatisfaction  of  his  friends 
in  England  as  a  reafon  for  relinquifhing  the  honour  intended  him. — 
The  regiment,  which  had  nearly  been  its  time  in  the  ifland  when 
my  friend  and  I  joined  it,  was  ordered  home  very  foon  afterwards, 
where  we  heard  that  the  lady  comoled  herfelf  with  a  young  American  of 
fortune,  who  foon  after  addrefled  her,  and  vhofe  heart  ihe  contriv- 
ed to  break  in  about  two  years  :  though  he  probably  felt  no  fuch 
antipathy  to  the  difpipline  in  which  flie  excelled  in  regard  to  the 
negroes  ;  for  the  continental  Americans,  like  thofe  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, confider  fuch  things  as  mere  matters  of  courfe — though  it  is 
faid  that  they  are  lefs  fevere  in  their  treatment i)f  that  unhappy  race 
of  people.' 

Mrs.  Smith  proceeds  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  negro 
and  the  EngKih  pauper,  in  which  ihe  feems,  along  with  fome 
other  writers,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  ftate  of  the  negro. 
She  does  not,  however,  run  into  declamation  on  either  fide, 
but  feems  to  have  weighed  the  arguments  with  candour,  and 
flated  the  circumftances  with  impartiality.  Yet  fu rely  ihe  for- 
gets that  the  fingle  circumftance  of  not  being  fubjecl:  to  the 
laih,  that  is  to  fay,  to  torture,  at  the  will  of  a  mailer,  is  alone 
fufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  former. 

About  half  the  volume,  and  the  moil  intereiling  part  of  it, 
contains  the  hiilory  of  a  Portuguefe,  who  falls  a  facrifice  to 
the  unconquerable  violence  of  an  unhappy  paflion ;  his  lan- 
guishing and  fentimental  character  well  contrails  with  the 
gayer  and  lighter  difpofitions  of  Warwick  and  his  wife,  and 
■  his  catailrophe  is  affecting.  Part  of  the  fcene  being  laid  in 
Portugal,  gives  our  author  an  opportunity  to  gratify  us  by  her 
elegant  talent  in  landfcape-painting. 

*  All  Portugal,  however,  is  not  fo  dreary  and  defolate  as  forne^ 
accounts  of  it  reprefent.  I  have  pafTed  through  villages  where  the 
houfes,  low  indeed,  and  without  glafs  in  the  windows,  were  fhaded 
by  beautiful  bay-trees,  as  large  as  trees  which  are  called  timber  in 
England,  contrafting  their  deep  and  gloffy  verdure  with  the  white 
cottages  they  flickered ;  while  along  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  (as  we 
call  a  double  row  of  houfes  in  England)  are  conitrucfed  a  fort  of 
rude  treillage,  on  each  fide  of  which  vines  arife  in  fuch  luxuriance 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  arbour,  and  from  the  fides  and  top  rich  clufters 
of  purple  grapes  offer  themfelves  to  the  pafienger.  The  figures  that 
adorn  theie  fingular  landfcapes  do  not  difgrace  them.  The  men 
are  ugly  enough;  but  the  women,  while  young,  are  many  of  them 
extremely  beautiful,  and,  with  the  light  forms  of  nymphs,  have  the 
moil  lovely  eyes  and  the  fineft  teeth  that  can  be  imagined  :  you  fee 
them  at  work,  feated  on  mats  or  on  the  floor  in  their  cottages,  ring- 
ing airs,  which,  though  fimple,  are  extremely  paflionate  and  ex- 
preflive — or  carrying  bafktts  of  fruit,  or  in  other  demeftic  or  rural 

employ- 
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employment,  in  which  the  girls  and  young  women  appear  with 
peculiar  grace  and  fimplicity.  There  was  one  line  of  country  that 
we  patted  which  was  beautiful  and  Angular  :  it  confifted  of  hills  very 
fteep,  almoft  every  other  one  of  which  was  covered  with  ever-green 
oaks,  cyprefs,  bay  or  olives,  while  the  next  perhaps  was  without 
wood,  and  its  neighbour  on  one  fide  more  richly  clothed,  while  on 
the  other,  the  want  of  wood  was  compenfated  by  its  being  crowned 
with  a  ruined  tower,  or  the  broken  walls  of  a  decayed  convent ;  for, 
notwithftanding  the  ftric"tnefs  with  which  the  Portuguefe  adhere  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  there  are  in  this  county  convents  de- 
cayed and  decaying.  I  faw  one  where  the  nuns,  though  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  declared  that  they  had  not  enough  to  lupport  their 
exiftence. 

*  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  defcribe  the  general  appearance 
of  Portugal  as  beautiful :  we  often  travelled  over  plains  where  even 
the  ugly  fence  which  aloes  form  was  wanting ;  and  for  a  great  tracb 
of  country  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  the  heath  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope— fome  fpecies  of  broom,  which  h  more  elegant  than  any  I 
have  obferved  in  our  gardens — and  low  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as 
thyme,  rofemary,  lavender,  and  fouthern-wood.' 

The  defcription  of  the  moon-light  fcene  on  the  mountain  of 
Montferrat)  is  charming. 

Calepin ;  ou  Grammaire  Philcfophique,  ou  Efquiffe  des  Afaurs  du. 
Dix-Huitieme  SHcle,  ou  Tout  ce  que  I' on  voudra.  Compoje 
par  Mr.  Grimanij  qui  n'eji  ni  Doflcur^  ni  Pretre,  ni  Aca- 
demicien.  Ouvrage  InJJruclif,  Amufant  iff  Intereffant ;  a  la 
portee  de  tout  le  Monde,  quand  il  ejl  de  mauvaifc  Humeur,  ou 
qu'il  n'a  rien  de  mieux  a  faire.  Bvo.  $s.  Boards.  Robin- 
fons,     1792. 

TT  was  obferved  by  Pope,  in  his  farcaflic  letter  to  lord  Hervey, 
■*•  that  his  lordfhip  was  the  firft  perfon  who  ever  expected  wit 
in  a  dictionary.  Whether  wit  is  become  a  more  plentiful 
commodity  fince  the  time  of  Pope,  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  dictionaries,  not  content  with  their  old  dull  pro- 
vince of  explaining  words,  have  likewife  been  made  not  un- 
frequently  the  vehicles  of  fentiment  and  farcafm.  Johnfon, 
himfelf,  now  and  then  enlivens  his  mechanical  talk  by  a  fly  ftroke 
at  parties  or  opinions,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  Didtionnaire  Phi- 
lofophique,  has  given  the  example  of  a  dictionary  of  wit,  fen- 
timent, and  fyftem.  Our  author  is  not  a  Voltaire ;  he  follows 
his  Heps,  non  paflibus  equis ;  he  intends  to  be  witty  in  every 
page,  but  the  utmoft  we  can  allow  him  is  pleafantry.  The 
fentiments  are  fuch  as  prevailed  among  the  efprits  forts  previous 
to  the  late  revolution,  for  neither  in  politics  nor  in  religion 

(we 
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(we  beg  pardon,  we  mean  in  irreligion)  does  our  author  ge 
the  lengths  of  the  more  modern  French  philofophers.  The 
articles  are  ranged  without  any  particular  order  ;  they  arc 
ihort,  and  form  altogether  a  book  which  may  afford  fome  en- 
tertainment, when  a  man  is  difpofed  for  a  literary  lounge.  We 
fhall  give  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  author's  manner ; 

*  Chapeau.  Surface  circulaire  de  gros  drap,  qui  foutient  au 
mi Heii  un  Cylindre  de  la  tneme  etoffe  pour  garantir  la  tete  des 
hommes  des  intempiries  du  temps.  Les  payfannes  des  pays  chauds 
en  portent  des  pareilles,  mais  de  paille  pour  ne  pas  expofer  leurs 
tetes  aux  rayons  cuifant  du  fo.leil ;  en  Angleterre  les  Dames  s'en 
font  toujour*  forvies  pour  fe  garantir  de  la  pluye,  mais  au  lieu  de 
gros  drap,  leurs  chapeaux  ont  toiijours  ete  de  paille,  ou  de  carton 
convert  de  foie,  avant  la  tete  plus  legere  que  celle  des  hommes. 
Les  Dames  francoifes  voyant  de  temps  en  temps  des  Angloifes 
voyageufes,  dont  la  beaute  etoit  beaucoup  admiree  parmi  le  fexe  viril, 
*'jmaginerent  que  les  chapeaux  augmentoient  de  beaucoup  les  graces 
des  Dames,  e'eft  pourquoi  cette  mode  fut  bientot  a  Paris,  &  de-la 
eiic  fe  repandit  par  toutes  les  provinces  ;  les  Angloifes  piquees  d'avoir 
„e*te  imitees,  &  fongeant  qu'a  la  vengeance,  quitterent  les  chapeaux 
de  foie,  en  prirent  de  gros  drap,  pour  montrer  que  leurs  tetes 
n'etoient  pas  ii  legeres  que  ceiles  des  Francoifes.  La  forme  des 
chapeaux  anglois  eft  fi  variee,  &  fi  bien  confideree,  qu'un  jeune 
homme  nTa  pas  befoin  d'aller  a  1'Univerfite  pour  s'inftruire  de  toutes 
les  figutes  de  geomitrie,  car  il  y  en  a  des  triangulares,  des  circu- 
Jaires,  des  carrees,  d'autres  en  forme  de  cone  ou  de  cone  tronquc, 
d'autres  en  cllipfe,  en  chaife — Enfin  il  y  en  a  qui  donnent  une  idee 
tres-claire  de  Saturne  avec  fa  bague,  pres  duquel  il  eft  tres-aife  de 
trouver  les  Satellites,*' 

Hat.  A  circular  furface  of  thick  ftufF,  fuftaining  in  the  middle 
a  cylinder  of  the  fame  fabric,  intended  to  guard  the  heads  of  men 
fqom  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafon.  Similar  coverings  are  worn 
by  the  female  peafants  in  hot  countries,  but  made  of  ftraw,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  temples  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun. — The  ladies 
pi  England  have  always  made  ufefof  them  againft  the  rain,  but  in- 
ftead  of  thick  ftuff,  as  their  heads  are  lefs  folid  than  thofe  of  men, 
they  have  made  them  of  ftraw,  or  of  paftcboard  covered  with  fdk.  The 
French  ladies  having  feen  from  time  to  time  Englifh  female  travellers, 
whofe  beauty  was  much  admired  by  the  men,  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  their  charms  would  be  much  improved  by  the  hat.  It 
was  therefore  foou  adopted  by  the  Parifians,  and  fpread  from  them 
into  the  provinces — Upon  this  the  Englifh  ladies,  piqued  at  having 
been  imitated,  and  meditating  vengeance,  left  off  the  filk  hats,  and 
took  thofe  of  thick  ftuff,  to  ihew  that  their  heads  were  more  folii 
than  thofe  of  the  French  ladies.'  The  form  of  the  Englifh  hats  is 
i$  various  and  io  well  fancied  that  a  young  man' has  no  occafioa  to. 
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go  to  the  univerfity  in  order  to  acquaiut  himieif  with  geometrical 
rigures.  for  there    are  hats,   fquare,    circular,   triangular,    conical 

eiiptical,  truncated,  in  the  formofaclcfe Finally  there  are  ieme 

which  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  Saturn  and  his  ring,  to  which  we 
may  add  that  his  fatellites  will  always  be  found  at  no  great  cLfrance. 

*  Ecu.  Tous  Ies  animaux  fur  la  terre  font  Hydrcpctes,  car  le 
Createur  ne  leurs  a  donne  d'autre  boiiibn  que  de  i"c:o>  ;  "\  in,  Eiere, 
liqueur,  &c.  font  des  inveritions  humaines,  dont  I'excts  nous  em- 
poilbnne  :  L'eau  eft  la  principale  nourriture  des  vegetans,  &  fans 
elle  il  n'y  auroit  point  d'animaux.  Dans  les  pays  habites  par  les 
catholiques  l'eau  eft  aufii  la  boiiTon  de  Pome^  mais  il  feut  quelle 
foit  melee  avec  du  fel,  &  benite  psr  !e  Pretre  :  il  n'eft  pas  nccei- 
faire  qu'elle  foit  limpide  car  Tame  n'eft  pas  fi  deucaie  que  le  cc; 
il  y  en  a  dans  les  Benitiers  depuis  plufieurs  mcis,  rempiie  de  lalo- 
perie,  ou  mille  doigts  fales  y  ont  trempe,  &  cependent  les  plus  grands 
perfonnage,  &:  les  Dames  les  plus  dedicates  s'n  fervent  pour  mettre 
fur  leur  front,  leur  nez,  &  leur  menton ;  cette  meme  eau  a  la 
vertu  de  chafler  les  Diables  des  pofledcs,  mais  non  pas  ies  Diableiles 
de  la  ville,' 

Water.  All  the  animals  of  the  globe  are  hy.lropotts  ;  for  water 
is  the  only  beverage  given  them  by  the  Creator.  Wine,  beer, 
fpirits,  &c.  are  human  inventions,  by  excefs  in  which  we  poifca 
ourfelves.  Water  affords  the  chief  nourilhment  of  vegetable;,  and 
without  water,  animal  life  cculd  net  be  fupported.  In' Catholic 
countries  wat;r  is  likewife  the  beverage  of  the -foul,  but  then  it  muft 
be  mixed  with  fait  and  receive  the  benediction  of  the  prieft.  It  is 
not  neceilary  however  that  it  ftiouid  be  pure,  for  the  Icul  is  net  fo 
delicate  as  the  bedy.  In  the  holy-water  vale?  you  will  fee  water 
that  has  ftood  there  for  rrany  months,  filled  with 'i V.  foils  of  abciri- 
nations ;  defiled  bj  hundreds  of  dirty  fingers  which  have  been  dip- 
ped in  it,  and  yet  you  will  fee  the  greateft  perfonages  and  the  moft 
delicate  ladies  make  ufe  of  it  to  wet  their  nofe,  their  forehead,  and 
their  chin.  This  faid  water  has  likewife  the  virtue  of  driving  away 
the  demons  of  the  pofiefled,  but  not  the  demoneues  of  the  town. 


'  Serment.  Affirmation  d'une  chefe  en  prenant  a  temoin  PErre 
Supreme.  Ce  n'eft  que  par  le  fensce  1'ouYe  que  ncus  entendens  le 
temoignage  des  hommes:  de  quelle  ma nicre  dene  en:  -nous 

celui  ce  Dieu  ?  comment  une  cbnfeinvifible  peut-elle  ncus  prouver 
une  veiite  phyfique ?  Prendre  Dieu  a  temoin  d'une  faufiete  fait 
friflcnner  &  trembler  les  plus  federals,  &:  e'eft  fur  cette  bafe  que 
ncus  avens  londe  la  prenve  du  Serment;  mais  fommes-nous  ccn- 
vainevs  que  tout  le  mor.de  cencoit  une  telle  hcrrcur  pcur  les  faux 
Semens  ?  Tous  les  hommes  fcnt-ils  juftes  &  fa <xes  i  Et  fi  reus 
Pctoient,  quelle  quantite  d*cbf:acies  n'ent-ils  pas  a  affranchir  pcur 

•  ne 
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lie  pas  jurer  a  faux  ?  L'amitie  on  1'inimitie  a  Pegard  du  coupable, 
la  companion  vis-a-vis  de  fon  prochain  en  general,  l'amour,  la 
haiue,  fes  propres  interets,  &c.  Quelle  imprudence,  on  pour 
miex  dire,  quelle  cruaute  d'expofer  les  hommes  a  faire  de  faux  fer- 
mens. !  Pourquoi  les  condamner  ou  abfoudre  a  caufe  d'un  temoig- 
nage,  qui  ne  nous  donne  la  moindre  evidence  ?  O  Juges  muniflez- 
vous  de  preuves  &:  de  temoignages  phyfiques  dans  vos  jugemens,  & 
non  pas  de  morals.  Un  homme  d'honneur  ou  un  bon  Chretien, 
idoit  affirmer  ou  nier  par  un  ou'i  ou  un  non.  O  vainb  &  infenfes 
mortels,  oferez-vous  appeler  Dieu  a  temoin,  comme  vous  appelle- 
riez  Francois  &  Pierre  ?  Le  prier  &  le  remercier,  c'efl  tout  ce  qui 
vons  eft  permis.* 

'  Oaths.  An  oath  is  an  affirmation  in  which  we  call  the  Supreme 
Being  to  witnefs.  The  witnefs  of  men  is  underftood  only  by  the 
lenfe  of  hearing  ;  in  what  manner  then  do  we  expect  the  witnefs  of 
God  to  be  manifefted  ?  or  how  is  a  phyfical  truth  to  be  proved  to 
lis  by  fomething  that  is  invifible.  To  call  upon  the  Deity  to  wit- 
nefs a  falihood  has  fomething  in  it  which  makes  the  greateft  villains 
fhudder  and  tremble,  and  this  is  the  bafis  upon  which  we  have 
founded  the  fanction  of  an  oath.  But  are  we  fure  that  all  men  feel 
tills  horror  for  a  falfe  oath  ?  Are  all  men  juft  and. wife  ?  And  if  all 
men  were  fo,  how  many  obftacles  would  they  not  have  to  overcome 
before  they  were  fecured  from  fwearing  falfely.  Friendfhip  or  en- 
mity with  regard  to  the  culprit,  general  compaflion  towards  their 
fellow  citizens,  love,  hatred,, their  own  interefts,  &e.  What  impru - 
dence,  or  rather  what  cruelty  is  there  in  thus  expofing.men  to  take 
a  ialfe  oath?  Why  will  you  either  condemn  or  abfolve  them  by  an 
evidence  which  is  totally  void  of  all  proof?  O  ye  judges,  furnifh 
yourfelves  with  phyfical  proofs  in  your  verdicts,  and  not  with  moral 
ones!  A  man  of  honour,  or  a  good  Chriftian  ought  to  affirm  or 
deny  by  a  yes,  or  a  no.  O  vain  and  prefumptuous  mortals,  dare 
you  call  upon  God  to  bear  witnefs  as  you  would  call  upon  Francis 
and  Peter  ?  To  pray  to  him  and  give  him  thanks  is  all  that  is  per- 
mitted to  you.' 

The  name  of  Calepin,  which  ferves  for  the  title,  is  taken  from 
Calepin,  an  Auguftin  monk,  who  wrote  a  dictionary  which  he 
called  by  his  name,  as  if  we  were  to  fay  a  John/on. 


Duties  of  Mant  or  Civil  Order  Public  Safety :  being  plain 
Thoughts  of  a  plain  Mind  on  Things  as  they  arc,  and  what  the 
Well-being  of  the  Community  now  requires  of  every  good  Citi- 
zen.   By  one  of  the  People.     8vo.     3s.  Jewed.     Richardfon. 

1793-  J 
fpHE  author  thus  avows  his  intentions  : 

4  The  direct  objeft  of  this  publication  is  to  mitigate  or  aid  in  ap- 
5  1  pealing 
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©eating  that  faftidious  and  reftive  humour,  which  fometimes  accom- 
panies the  moft  unexceptionable  meafures  of  government.  The 
great  mafs  of  men,  as  well  as  individuals,  when  crofs  or  peevlftt, 
may  be  foothed  into  good-nature  or  won  by  kind  ufage.  It  is  this 
liberal,  'candid,  and  commanding  principle  of  unanimity,  thefc 
pages  are  meant  to  inculcate.  They  are  meflengers  of  courtefy  to 
all,  and  of  difrepect  to  none ;  they  fue  for  peace,  and  their  errand 
fhould  make  them  welcome ;  they  come  to  promote  harmony,  by 
allaying  difcord  ;  to  prevent  difcontent,  by  exciting  complacency  ; 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  faftenings  of  general  fafety,  by  fliewing  that 
it  is  everv's  man's  intereft,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  be  quiet.  This 
is  their  only  aim,  which,  however  imperfectly  profecuted,  augurs 
fo  well  to  the  beft  bleffings  of  fociety,  that  he  cannot  be  a  good  ci- 
tizen, who  does  not  wifli  it  to  fucceed.' 

We  do  not  exactly  difcover  the  pertinency  of  the  title  to, 
the  book,  which  is  altogether  a  defultory  performance,  fliew- 
ing a  confidence  on  fome  topics  that  but  ill-accords  with  the 
apparent  meafure  of  the  author's  knowledge  ;  no  inconGder- 
able  flirewdnefs  in  the  difcuflion  of  others ,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  capacity  equal  to  a  better  production. 

In  defence  of  monarchy,  we  meet  with  the  following  ob- 
fervations : 

'  While  it  is  fo  much  the  rage  to  flander  and  run  down  kings,  let 
it  not,  alfo,  be  forgotten  that  the  inftitution  is  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity ;  that,  of  all  other  fituations,  it  gives  ampleft  fcope  for  exer- 
cifing,  in  their  fulleft  latitude,  the  beft  qualities  of  our  nature;  and 
he,  who  raifes  the  royal  functions  to  all  the  luftre  and  magnar.imitr 
of  which  they  are  capable,  is  an  object  of  the  higheft  utilitr  that 
can  tread  the' Jteatre  of  humanity. 

*  The  following  picture  of  this  fort  is  refpectfolly  fubmitted  to 
republican  contemplation.  It  is  laid  to  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemys,  found  at  Thebes  by  the  beft  among  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, which,  for  its  excellence,  he  ordered  to  be  placed  every  ruVht 
under  his  head,  and  which  he  left,  as  an  ineftimable  treafure,  to  hi* 
fon  Commodus,  who  made  the  fame  miferable  ufe  of  thefe  divine 
fayings,  as  of  his  father's  amiable  example.  v  . 

**  I  never  exalted  the  proud  rich  man,  neither  hated  the  poor  ju ft 
man." 

"  I  never  denied  juftice  to  the  poor,  for  his  poverty  j  neither 
pardoned  the  wealthy  for  his  riches." 

"  I  never  gave  reward  for  affection,  nor  punifhment  upon  paf- 
fion." 

'  I  never  fuffered  evil  to  efcape  unpunifhed,  neither  goodnefc 
unrewarded." 

u  I  never  denied  juftice  to  him  that  aiked  it-  neither  mercy  to 
him. that  deferred  it." 

"  I  ne  er 
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"  I  never  punifhed  in  anger,  nor  promifed  In  mirth." 

*  I  never  did  evil  upon  malice,  neither  good  for  covetoufnefs. 

"  I  never  opened  my  gate  to  the  flatterer,  nor  mine  ear  to  the  back- 
biter." 

"  I  always  fought  to  be  beloved  of  the  good,  and  feared  of  thd 
wicked."' 

"  I  always  favoured  the  poor,  that  was  able  to  do  little;  and  God, 
who  was  able  to  do  much,  always  favoured  me." 

The  view  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  effects  of  the 
late  profecutions,    and  the   progrefs  of    French   politics,   is 

amongft  the  beft  parts  cf  his  work. 

'  In  confluence  of  the  diforder  raging  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom, of  many  libellous  publications  inceifantly  degrading  the  prefs 
in  this,  and  of  the  palpable  affiduity  adopted  for  circulating  thefe 
among  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  his  majeily,  from  paternal  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  feverai  months  ago  ifl'ued  his  royal  proclamation,  ftat- 
.  ing  the  illegality  and  danger  of  feditious  writings,  and  calling  upon 
magiftrates  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  aid  the  executive  power 
in  fuprefhng  their  pernicious  effefts. 

'  This  meafure  was  feverely  arraigned  as  fuperfluous  and  nugato- 
ry. It  has,  neverfhelefs,  been  of  fubftantial  advantage  to  our  in- 
ternal tranquillity.  It  might  provoke  an  idle  curiolity  afterthe  work 
it  prohibited,  but  diigraced  it,  and  prepared  the  public  to  regard  it 
as  Inimical  to  its  belt  intereft,  chimerical  in  its  principles,  calum- 
nious in  its  fpirit,  infidious  in  its  tendency,  and  recommended  to 
general  acceptation  by  nothing  but  republican  dogmas,  bitter  far- 
cafms,  rough  language,  blunt  afiertion,  invidious  ftatements,  and 
whatever  can  excite  in  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  difcontent  with  their 
condition,  antipathy  to  the  government  under  which  they  live,  dif- 
like,  ahufe,  and  ixiiftance  to  their  rulers  and  fuperiors.- 

'  Government,  therefore,  have  done  wifely  in  following  fo  clofely 
this  heftiie  publication.  The  beft  way,  it  is  faid,  of  keeping  a  mad 
dop-  from  biting  is  by  running  hard  after  him.  The  book,  which 
had  done  fo  much  miichief,  was  at  laft  fairly  run  down,  and  abfo- 
lutelv  overwhelmed  in  obloquy  and  contempt.  The  whole  refpec- 
tability  of  the  nation  at  the  fame  time  boldly  ftepped  forward  to 
counteract  its  effects  ;  and,  by  furrotiriding  the  throne  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  loyal  addrejjes^  ftood  pledged  for  the  fafety  of  our  confu- 
tation both  in  church  and  ftate. 

'  This  had  probably  been  decifive  but  for  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary afpecf.  which  French  affairs  fuddenly  affumed.  All  hopes  in 
the  combined  army,  bringing  things  to  an  agreeable  illuej  quickly 
failed.  They  only  drilled  and  united  the  nation  they  meant  to  fub- 
due,  and  provoked  exertions  which  ultimately  covered  themfelves 
with  diigracc.     They  wafted,  in  floth,  the  primeii  months  of  fum- 
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trier,  In  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  \  *",  23d, 

melted  down  by  thoufands,  without  fuffering  annoyance.  Whie 
vapouring  at  the  head  of  the  belt  troops  :  .  nurore,  cud  hectoring 
by  their  manifestoes,  a  revolution,  very  different  from  what  they 
meditated,  actually  took  place  in  one  cay.  Monarchy  '-ri  forth- 
with annihilated,  the  royal  family  imprifoned,  and  u  national  con- 
vention decreed.  The  country  immediately  colie&ed  iti  ftrength, 
rofe  as  one  man,  and  flocked  to  its  defence,  in  fuch  imnenfe  num- 
bers, and  under  fuch  impreffions  of  ardour  and  enthufialm,  as  ef- 
fectually fupphed  their  want  of  difcipline. 

*  Thus  roufed  and  cemented  by  one  fpirit  and  in  one  fyfrem,  they 
drove  their  invaders  bevond  the  frontiers.  Happy  for  them,  smd 
for  the  tranquillity,  perhaps,  of  Europe,  had  they  pufhed  the  ad- 
vantage no  farther,  and,  with  the  moderation  of  true  wifdom, 
checked  their  ardour  in  the  moment  of  victory,  frcod  on  their  de- 
fence, confulted  their  own  interior  regulations,  and  interfered  with 
the  policy  of  no  other  nation.  Here,  however,  their  evil  genius 
ftill  prevailed,  and  plunged  them  in  a  feries  of  frefh  enormities,  by 
inducing  them  to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  foul  retaliation  and  revenge. 
They  ruflied  like  tigers  after  the  confederate  forces,  overfpread  their 
territories  with  diforder  and  confternation,  and  wherever  they  came 
were  hailed  as  deliverers  and  embraced  as  brothers. 

*  Why  mould  it  not  have  occurred  to  thefe  mighty  refrorers  of  li- 
berty and  equality,  that  the  miferies  of  war  were  likelier  to  rail  oa 
the  innocent  than  the  guilty,  that  the  few  who  raifed  and  conducted 
the  prodigious  engine  of  death,  which  threatened  their  extinction, 
would  certainly  feel  little  or  no  perfonal  inconvenience  from  all  their 
efforts,  and  that,  in  fac~t,  the  poor  creatures,  whofe  rights  they 
wiflied  to  refcue,  would  be  the  only  fufferers  in  the  conteft.  And 
what  avails  it  me,  that  he  who  opprefled  me  is  humbled,  cr  hath  it 
no  longer  in  his  power,  or  that  the  fetters  cuirpm  made  eafy,  are 
torn  from  my  limbs,  while  my  life  is  loft  in  the  fcufBe  ? 

1  It  was  this  unexpected  emergency,  however,  that  gave  enerT 
and  acceptation  to  principles  perfectly  incompatible  with  everv  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Britifh  conftituticn.  The  mob  in  this  countn> 
fired  by  the  example  and  temerity  of  the  mob  in  that,  instigated  by 
fome  more  wicked  and  daring  than  others,  might  aaiul  the  govern- 
ment or  throw  the  public  into  confuCon  by  furprize.  This  was  the 
lefs  unlikely,  from  the  language  fo  boldly  andpubliclv  held  bv  thefe 
proud  republicans.  They  denounce  courts  and  vow  eternal  hofti- 
Kty  to  kings.  They  deem  liberty  and  royalty  incompatible.  They 
boaft  of  ftanding  alone  againft  the  coalition  of  kings.  Thev  traduce 
all  monarchs  as  defpots.  They  wage  war  not  agair.fr  collages,  bus 
palaces  ;  the  poor,  but  the  rich  ;  cr  thole  who  obey,  but  thofe  who 
command. 

4  Their  politics  are  inimical  to  all  the  orders  of  fecietv  which  thev 
wiibto  euirpate.     They  h^ht  as  infidioufiy  as  they  govern,  by  en- 
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deavouring  previoufly  to  fow  fedition  in  every  country  they  attack. 
They  afTecl  to  befriend  the  people  whom  they  excite  and  ftimulate 
to  infurreclion,  and  then  join  them  in  expelling  their  legitimate  ru- 
lers. They  tempt  them  to  become  traitors  as  an  indifpenfable  requi- 
fite  to  their  receiving  the  privilege  of  equality,  or  wearing  the  cap  of 
liberty.' 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  William  Sellon,  late  Proprie- 
tor of,  and  Preacher  at  Portman-Chapel ;  Minijler  of  Saint 
fames,  Clerkenivell\  and Joint-evening  Preacher  at  the  Mag- 
dalen-Hofpital.     %vo.  "bs.     Boards.     Rivingtons.       1792. 

*TPHE  late  Mr.  Sellon  was  a  popular  preacher ;  the  beft  in 
■*■  our  opinion  that  we  ever  heard  ;  but  the  volume  before 
us  affords  a  proof  how  much  a  fermon  gains  *  by  that  elegant 
and  impreffive  manner  of  which  he  was  mafter.  We  do  not 
mean  to  infinuate  tkat  thefe  difcourfes  are  dcflitute  of  merit; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  adapted  to  popular 
ufe,  than  if  the  fubjecT:s  were  lefs  familiar,  or  the  ftyle  more 
elevated  above  common  language.  We  have  heard  moft  of 
them  from  the  mouth  of  the  excellent  preacher  whofe  name 
they  bear  ;  and  if  we  had  then  been  lefs  charmed,  we  fhould 
now,  perhaps,  have  perufed  them  with  fuperior  fatisfa£tion  : 
we  then  thought  them  almoft  perfect  compofitions :  and  only 
regret  that  they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  clofet  than  they  appeared 
from  the  pulpit.  The  fubjec~b  are :  On  the  fuperior  Excellen- 
cy of  a  Middle  Sate  —  On  Spiritual  Pride  —  On  Religious 
Friendfhip — On  Faith  and  Obedience — On  the  Duty  of  Public 
Wcrfhip — On  a  Future  State — On  the  Crucifixion  — On  the 
judicial  Appointment  of  Chriftianity — On  the  Influences  of 
the  Spirit — On  the  Duty  of  Self-examination — On  the  fupe- 
rior Excellence  of  the  Gofpel — On  Meeknefs — On  the  Excel- 
lency of  the  Britifh  Laws — On  our  Love  of  Chriftianity — On 
the  Partiality  of  Self-judgment — On  the  Magdalen  Charity  - 
On  the  Joy  of  Angels  over  Repentant  Sinners — On  the  Duties 
©f  Parents  and  Children — On  the  Dangers  of  a  mutable  Tem- 
per— On  the  dreadful  Confequences  of  a  diffipated  Life  —  On 
the  Conformity  of  our  Lives  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel. 

Several  of  thefe  difcourfes  were  preached  at  the  Magdalen 
Chapel,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  occailon.  They  are  plain, 
practical,  and  impreffive  j  and  the  addreffes  to  the  penitents 
are  ftriking  and  pathetic. — As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  felett  a 
few  paflages  from  the  fermon  on  the  miferies  attendant  on  a 


*  It  misfl  however  be  remembered,  that  thefe  Sermons  weie  not  intended  by 
the  author  for  publication.  Many  trifling  inaccuracies  would  probably  in  that 
cafe  have  been  coi  reeled,  and  the  language  iu  many  rnitauces  have  been  im- 
pioved. 

dim- 
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diflipated  life,  preached  at  the  Magdalen  Chapel,  from  the 
text — ■  She  that  llveth  in  pleafure  is  dead  while  fhe  liveth.' 

*  You,  alas  !  the  daughters  of  penitence  and  forrow,  who  have 
taken  ftielter  in  this  favourable  retirement,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
aflertion  of  the  apoftle.  We  may  appeal  to  your  experience  for  the 
truth  of  it.  Betrayed  by  the  allurements  of  fenfe,  and  the  deceit- 
fulnefs  of  fin,  you  have  bt-en  tempted  to  defert  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  to  give  yourfelves  up  to  what  is  called  a  life  of  pleafure  : — but 
is  it  really  a  life  of  pleafure  ?  Can  you  fay  that  you  have  been  hap- 
py  in  it  ?  Have  the  higheft  fcenes  of  licentioumefs  communicated 
any  folid  comfort  ?  Hath  not  every  indulgence  been  allayed  by  the 
mixture  of  feme  difagreeable  circumftance,  and  much  imbittered  by  - 
fome  dreadful  effects? 

*  When  you  were  firft  drawn  afide  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
fure, how  little  did  you  fufpect  whither  her  light  and  chearful  guidance 
would  lead  you  ! — How  little  did  you  apprehend  that  the  paths  fo 
thickly  frrewed  with  roles,  would  quickly  terminate  in  a  wildernefs 
of  horrors  !  But  if  you  were  now  honeftly  to  fpeak  out  your  own 
feelings,  would  you  not  condemn  the  folly  of  facrificing  the  pure 
joys  of  virtue,  for  the  low  indulgences  of  vice  ?  Have  you  not 
often  looked  back  with  regret  upon  the  lovely  fcenes  of  childhood 
and  early  youth,  when  your  minds  were  untainted  by  any  criminal 
defires  ?  Have  you  not  often  fighed  deeply  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
you  loft,  when  you  loft  your  innocence,  and  ardently  wiftied  to  re- 
call thofe  happy  times,  when  all  was  peace  and  harmony  within  ? 
And  in  what  did  all  your  enjoyments  terminate,  but  in  a  vaft  variety 
of  accumulated  wrecchednefs  ? — in  the  certainty  of  temporal  (hame, 
contempt,  and  flavery  ;  and  in  the  direful  apprehenfion  of  eternal 
punifhment  and  mifery  ? 

*  In  thefe  deplorable  circumftances  you  verified  the  words  of  the 
text ;  while  you  were  living  in  pleafure  you  were  dead : — your  minds 
became  an  uncultivated  wafte,  having  neither  power  nor  inclination 
for  the  acquirements  of  knowledge,  and  the  exalted  exercifes  of  rea- 
fon :  you  were  forfaken  of  every  incentive  to  virtue ; — ftrangera 
to  the  pure  glow  of  devout  afpirations  ; — no  fingle  impulfe  of  facred 
paffions  circulated  within  you  ;  and  your  hearts  ceafed  to  beat  to- 
wards God.  You  retained  indeed  the  life  of  fenjitive  creatures,  but 
the  fpirit  originally  breathed  into  you  was  dead. 

*  How  many  tender  applications  were  made  in  the  mean  time  for 
your  recovery  !  but  in  vain.  The  calamity  of  your  father,  and  the 
heavinefs  of  your  mother  ;  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  your  friends  ; 
the  admonitions  and  alarms  of  confeience  ! — 'Alas  !  all  proved  in- 
effectual. Indeed  when  perfons  are  thus  abfurdly  infatuated,  they 
will  not  awake ; — though  we  thunder  in  their  ears  the  denunciations 
of  divine  wrath,  they  will  not  hear  ;— and  though  we  extend  to 
them  the  bleffings  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  they  will  not  put 
forth  their  hand,  and  make  them  their  own. 
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1  At  length,  however,  the  happy  moment  arrived  for  your  re- 
covery to  life.  Some  affliction,  or  fome  feafonable  converfation, 
or  fome  fudden  internal  conviction,  directed  by  Providence,  and 
accompanied  with  divine  grace,  roufed  you  from  the  deep  lleep  of 
fin,  and  ftirred  up  fome  ferious  reflections  ; — you  began  to  think  of 
your  heavenly  father,  whofe  laws  you  had  violated,  and  whofe  gifts 
you  had  abufed  ;  and  you  began  too  to  dread  the  juft  vengeance  of 
an  offended  God. — What  am  I  doing ■? — Where  are  my  expecta- 
tions of  advantage  from  fuch  a  conduct  ? — Where  is  the  time  I 
have  fquandered  ? — Where  are  the  talents  for  which  I  am  account- 
able ?•— Where, — Oh  !  wire  re  are  my  hopes  of  everlafting  felicity  ?*' 

*  You  had  been  looking  for  happinefs  in  the  gratifications  of  fenfe, 
but  all  your  hopes-  were  miferably  difappointed  : — inftead  of  wealth 
and  honour,  yon  found  poverty  and  difgrace  ; — inftead  of  peace  and 
liberty,  anxiety  and  flavery  ;— inftead  of  health  and  fafety,  diforder, 
ficknefs,  and  death.  Where  then  muft  you  fearch  for  the  attain- 
ment of  true  pleafure,  and  where  is  the  fource  of  pure  and  perma- 
nent jov  ? — In  God : — in  the  contemplation  of  the  fulnefs  of  his 
glory  ; — in  meditation  on  the  riches  of  his  manifold  mercies  ; — in 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  grand  fcheme  of  redemption  : — you  mult 
feek  it  in  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  gracious  terms  of  the  Gofpel; 
in  the  full  exeicife  of  its  impartial,  juftice,  diffufive  benevolence,, 
ftrict  temperance,  chaftity,  and  holinefs.  There  you  wiM  find  a  plan 
propoied,  by  which  your  degeneracy  may  be  corrected.  There 
your  defires  are  taught  to  run  in  their  proper  channel,  and  fuch 
motives  are  offered,  to  controul  and  regulate  your  conduct,  as  are 
adapted  to  immortal  and  accountable  creatures.  You  will  find  the 
Supreme  Being  there  reprefented  as  the  Father  and  Friend  of  the 
human  race  ; — as  the  Father  who  fympathizes  in  the  diftreifes  of 
his  children; — as  the  Friend,  whofe  attachment  is  infinitely  ftronger 
than  that  of  a  brother.  What  is  his  language  in  every  part  of  his 
word  ?  Are  you  lielplefs  ?  I  am  your  protector.  Are  you  afflicted  ? 
I  bow  down  mine  ear  from  heaven  to  hear  the  groans  of  the  prifevn- 
ers.  Are  you  deprefTed  in  your  circumftances  ?  The  ravens  are 
fupplied  by  my  bounty;  the  lillies  of  the  field  are  arrayed  by  my 
hand ;  and  fhall  I  not  much  more  cloath  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? 
Are  you  afraid  that  your  iniquities  being  repeated  and  aggravated, 
have  rendered  the  Deity  inexorable  ?  Behold,  fays  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  I  have  offered  myfelf  a  facrifice  for  you  ;  and  I  continue 
to  be  your  advocate  at  the  right  hand  of  my  Father.  Are  you  diffi- 
dent and  diftruftfut  of  your/elves  ?  My  grace  fhall  be  fufficient  for 
you.  Are  you  afraid  of  relapjing  into  your  former  tranfgreffions  ? 
M  v  Strength  fhall  be  perfected  in  your  weaknefs.  Are  you,  in  fhort, 
destitute  oi  human  aid?  The  fpirit  of  the  Moft  High  is  promifed, 
to  fupply  your  exingencies,  to  relieve  your  afflictions,  to  fupport 
vour  drooping  hearts,  and  to  reitore  you  to  regeneration  and  glad- 
Vajels.' 

*  It 
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*  It  concerns  us  all  indeed  to  reftrain  the  inclination  to  fenfual 
pleafure ;  to  be  jealous  of  even'  degree  of  afcendancy  it  may  gain 
over  us  ;  and  guard  ftri&ly  againft  the  arts  of  an  iniidious  enemy, 
by  which  many  ftrong  men  have  been  (lain.  It  concerns  us  all  to 
keep  clofe  the  eye,  the  ear,  every  inlet  to  the  imagination,  that  no 
impurity  may  enter ;— -to  confute  fancied  wants ; — to  fly,  as  from 
a  peftilence,  every  occafion  cf  evil,  every  circumttance  that  may 
raife  an  undue  warmth  of  paflion,  and  to  eftablifh  ourfelves  in  the 
exercife  of  every  duty,  in  the  practice  Of  every  good  word  and 
work  :  thus  fhall  no  wickednefs  have  dominion  over  us  ;  and  thus 
fhall  we  experience  happinefs  as  real  as  it  is  durable. 

*  Efpecially  let  parents,  guardians,  and  matters  of  families,  watch 
over  their  refpective  charges,  and  employ  the  earlieft  care  to  check 
their  tendency  to  licentioufhefs.  It  is  a  care  which  cannot  be  tod 
ftrictly  exercifed,  when  places  of  pleafure  are  opened  all  around  us* 
difpofing  youth  to  foftnefs  and  indolence,  vitiating  their  tafte,  and 
corrupting  their  manners  :  but  it  is  a  care  that  feldom  enters  into 
the  plan  of  modern  education  ; — leave  them  not  to  the  rude  inftin&s 
of  fenfe;  to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  appetite  ;  to  be  totted  on  the 
billows  of  life,  as  every  gale  of  pafiion  impels  :  but  awaken  and 
ftimulate  their  powers  of  reafon ;  inftil  into  their  minds  the  principles 
of  religion  ;  afiitt  them  in  forming  juft  fentiments  of  human  nature; 
difcover  to  them  the  latent  dangers  of  pleafure ;  warn  them  of  the 
rocks,  on  which  thoufands  have  made  fhipwreck  of  a  good  con- 
fcience :  and  imprefs  upon  their  hearts  the  important  inftructiori 
which  this  houfe  affords. 

*  This  fehool  of  repentance  gives  a  leffon  to  the  tender  mind, 
more  ftriking  and  more  affecting,  than  all  the  pages  of  philofophy, 
and  the  learned  precepts  of  the  moft  able  matters  :  bring  them  there- 
fore to  this  fehool.  Here  let  them  fee  the  ravages  of  fin ;  the  blight  - 
ed  hopes  of  parental  fondnefs ;  the  amiable  qualities  of  youth  ex- 
tinguiftied  by  irregular  excefles;  and  furely  they  will  learn  from 
hence  to  ftop  their  ears  againtt  the  fyren  fongs  of  pleafure ; — they 
will  avert  with  horror  from  fuch  a  fcene  of  devaluation,  and  apply 
their  utmoft  induftry  to  the  cultivation  of  fuch  things  as  will 
yield  to  their  laudable  ambition  a  rich  and  plentiful  harveft.' 


*  Permit  me  to  draw  the  rays  of  this  admirable  inttitution  into  a 
point,  and  to  pteient  to  your  imagination  a  fcene  that  would  fur* 
nifh  an  interefting  fubjeclt  for  the  pencil  of  a  great  matter.  Behold 
a  group  of  alflifted  females  ruined  by  perfidious  companions; — their1 
faces  pale  with  ficknefs  ; — their  bodies  emaciated  with  dittemper; — 
their  very  fouls  deprefied  by  fadnefs  and  defpair ; — abandoned  by  their 
betrayers,  rejected  by  their  relations,  finking  under  the  aggravated 
weight  of  poverty,  difeafe,  and  guilt,  without  a  tingle  friend  to  pour 
a  drop  of  comfort  into  their  bleeding  wounds : — behold  them,  as 
beings  formed  for  rational  pleafures,  and  the  lives  of  angels,  yet 

H  *  wholly 
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wholly  devoted  to  fenfual  and  brutal  gratifications  : — appointed  to  an; 
immortal  exiftence,  yet  without  a  hope,  without  a  thought  beyond 
the  grave  : — not  only  polluted  and  defiled  with  fin  themfelves,  -but. 
deluding  the  innocence  of  the  fimple  and  unwary,  and  fpreading. 
the  deadly  contagion  all  around  : — and  behold  too,  where  fweet  cha- 
rity appears  to  difpelthe  gloom,  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
dud  them  to  this  happy  manfion  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  peace, 
where  fhe  delights  to  dwell  ;, — where  the  inftructs  the  ignorant, 
ftrengthens  the  weak,  comforts  the  dejected,  and  gives  reft  to  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  pi&ure,  obferve 
the  aftonifhing  change  imthe  fame  objects  as  they  go  back  into  the 
world  ; — the  rofes  of  health  bloom  on  their  cheek  ; — the  refloratioii; 
to  virtue  fparkles  in  their  eye ; — the  ferenity  of  content  irradiates 
their  countenance.  See  them  reinftated  in  all  the  privileges  of  their 
nature; — the  adherents  of  reafon, — the  pupils  of  intel  left,-—  the  fub- 
jects  of  confeience,  and  the  heirs- of  falvation..  See  them  acquiring 
ftrengthand  fteadinefsin  the  practice  ofholinefs; — as  dutifulchildreii 
reftored  to  their  afflicted  parents-; — a*  ufeful  members  reunited  to 
fociety ; — and  as  converted  finners,  reconciled  to  their  Redeemer, 
and  to  their  God.  See  them,  in  fhort,  lately  dead  in  trefpafies  and, 
fins,  but  now  living  unto  goodnefs,  and  righteoufnefs- and  faith.' 

In  conclufion,we  think  it  only  juftlce  toobferve,  that  though< 
there  are  many  volumes  of  fermons  in  the  Englifh  language 
more  diftinguifhed  for  learned  difquifition  ;  for  originality  of 
remark  •,  and  for  correctnefs  of  compofition  ;-  yet  we  queftion- 
whether  any  are  better  calculated  for  general  inftruction,  or 
for  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  family  fermons,  than  Mr.  Sellon's, 

Elementary  Dialogues,  for  the  Improvement  of  Youth.  By  J.  Hi 
Campe.  Tranflated  by  Mr.  Seymour.  Illujlrated  %vitbjix<- 
Icen  Copper-plates.  2>vo.  %s.  Boards*  Hookham  and 
Carpenter.     1792. 

*TpHIS  is  a  tranflation  from  the  German  of  Mr.  Campe,  au- 
-■■  thor  of  the  New  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  other  books  for 
children.  The  prefent  is  an  attempt  to  teach  the  metaphyfics. 
of  the  mind  by  dialogues,  with  familiar  illuftrations,  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old.  He 
begins  with  giving  fome  of  the  general  qualities  of  fpirit,  and' 
then  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  various  inftincts,  affections,, 
and  paffions,  of  the  human  foul.  His  method  isSocratic,  but 
Lis  execution  is  not  attic.  Oh  the  contrary,  there  is  fuch  a 
peculiar  clumfinefs  and  courfenefs  in  the  manner,  that  we 
ihould  not  need  to  be  told  it  was  tranflated  from  the  German  ; 
for  though  that  language  abounds  in  works  of  the  higheft 
genius,  the  difference  apparentiulespetites  mceurs,  and  per- 
haps 
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Jiaps  the  difficulty  in  adopting  idioms  which  do  not  eafily  run 
into  each  other,  generally  give  fomething  of  an  uncouthnefs, 
at  leaft  to  their  lighter  works,  when  turned  literally  into 
Englilh.  An  Englifh  or  French  author  would  not,  for  inftance, 
have  chofen  the  following  elegant  illuftration  of  caufe  and 
effect: 

4  ( Hie  tutor  comes  in  the  next  day,  with   a  knotted  handkerchief  in 
his  hand ;  and,  without  /peaking,  Jiiikes  each  of  the  boys  with  it.) 

'  All.     Heigh  !  Heigh  !  Heigh  1 

*  Tutor.     What's  the  matter? 

*  All.     It  hurts  us. 

*  Tutor.     I  am  glad  of  that. 
«  All.     Whyfo,  fit? 

*  Tutor.  Becaufe  this  has  made  you  acquainted  with  another 
property  of  the  foul. 

«  John.     What  is  that  ? 

1  Tutor.     Did  you  not  feel  a  fmall  degree  of  pain  ? 

■  All.     Yes. 

*  Tutor.     And  know  the  occafion  of  it  ? 
«  All.     Yes. 

*  Tutor.  The  handkerchief  was  the  caufe ;  and  the  pain  the 
•efFeft. 

■  All.    Yes. 

*  Tutor.  So  that  your  foul  can  perceive  the  caufe  of  an  effect, 
and  the  effect  of  a  caufe  ? 

*  George.     What  is  the  meaning  of  caufe  and  effect  ? 

4  Tutor.  What  occafions  another  thing  is  called  a  caufe,  and 
what  is  produced  by  any  thing  is  called  an  effect.  The  handker- 
chief, or  rather  my  arm,  which  directed  it,  gave  you  pain  ;  it  was 
therefore  the  caufe  of  it ;  and  the  pain  was  occafioned  by  the  hand- 
kerchief directed  by  my  arm  ;  the  pain  therefore  was  an  effect.  Do 
you  underftand  this  ?' 

The  ideas  are  further  iliuftrated  by  plates,  which,  however] 
arequire  fome  illuftration.  After  all,  we  fear  the  book  will  be 
found  a  dull  one  by  mere  children,  and  for  thofe  of  more  ad- 
vanced age  it  is  too  fuperficial — In  comparing  our  powers  with 
thofe  of  brutes,  the  author  afierts  that  the  latter  have  no  memo- 
ry, and  that  when  a  bird  flies  into  a  cage  to  eat  of  feed  which  he 
has  eaten  of  before,  he  eats  from  inttinct.,  as  much  as  if  he  had 
never  feen  it.  We  imagine  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
fact..  He  allows,  indeed,  brutes  have  a  fort  of  memory,  but 
fays  they  are  not  able  to  diftinguifh  the  ideas  refulting  from  it 
from  the  original  impreffions.  Probably  if  we  could  get  at 
the  metaphyfics  of  the  Hounyhymns  we  ihould  have  a  different 
-account  of  this  matter.  At  preicmt  it  is  the  man  drawing  the 
lion. 

H  3  MONT  H- 
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pbfervatiom  and  Refleclions  on  the  Origin  of  Jacobin  Principles  t 
the  leading  DiJJenters  Politics  ;  the  NeceJJiiy  of  the  prefent  War  ; 
the  Caufes  and  Ejfecls  of  the  late  Bankruptcies ;  the  Conjlitution 
and  Commerce  of  this  'Country  ;  and  on  a  Letter  addrejfed  to  the 
Right  Hmourable  William  Pitt,  by  J  a/per  Wilfon,  Efq.  By  a 
Jincere  Friend  of  his  Country.  $vo.  2s.  Debrett.  1 794. 
*THHE  celebrity  of  Mr.  Wilfon's  pamphlet  never  appeared  to  us  fo 
.  .  extraordinary  as  n\ice  we  had  the  happinefs  to  read  the  prefent 
Obfervations,  in  which  we  find  fuch  a  character  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  03 
will  effectually  deter  us,  and  perhaps  our  readers,  from  ever  looking 
at,  or  mentioning  that  nefarious  Letter  again.  Without  fubfcribing 
to  all  Mr.  Wilfon's  fentiments,  we  confefs  we  took  him  to  be  a  cjilm 
reafoner,  an  enemy  to  the  war,  merely  from  the  ill  effects  it  might 
produce  upon  his  country,  and  we  imagined  (but  the  weakness  of 
pur  understanding  muft  account  for  it)  that  hjs  affertions,  if  falfe, 
might  have  been  contradifted  by  fafts,  and  his  arguments,  if  falla- 
cious, repelled  by  others  of  a  more  fubftantial  kind.  But  in  all  this 
we  have  been  miftaken  ;  Mr.  Wilfon  is  quite  another  perfon.  In 
the  firft  place,  according  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
Mr.  Wilfon  is  '  a  rafcally  poacher,  fo  induftrious  in  the  dark,  with 
nets,  fnares,  and  traps,  as  to  prove  very  often  highly  injurious  to  the 
fecurity,  peace,  and  profperity  of  the  country.'  In  his  character  of 
poaher,  he  has  *  fpread  a  treacherous  letter  before  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
is  found  worthy  of  much  applaufe  and  grave  obfervation  by  the 
malcontents' — '  They  find  in  it  a  palatable  mixture  of  Jefuitical  in- 
sincerity'— Mr.  Wilfon  is  connected  *  with  minority  Jacobinical 
friends' — '  he  is  a  malcontent,'  gives  us  *  obfervations  gloomy  and 
hacknied  :'  yet  what  he  fays  '  may  found  very  well  in  jacobin  ears' 
— he  paints  '  gloomy  and  malignant  pictures,'  ay,  and  *  miferable 
and  infolent  pictures' — '  he  talks  of  bankruptcies,  as  of  every  thing 
clfe,  with  the  treacherous,  but  we  truft,  ineffectual  view  of  fhaking 
the  commercial  confidence  and  credit  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all 
other  nations,  which  would,  no  doubt,  prove  very  favourable  to 
Jacobinical  revolutions.' — '  His  obfervations  on  the  increafe  of  the 
military  eftablimment  of  Europe,  and  the  fupport  they  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  funding  fyftem,  are  as  trite  as  poffible,  worth  very  little 
notice,  and  would  be  read  only  as  heads  of  chapters,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  virulence  and  malignant  afperity,  with  which  he  endeavours 
to  excite  in  his  countrymen  an  averfion  and  contempt  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  and  difeditious  d'ffatisfaftion  with  the  government 
of  their  own  country.' — «  If  what  he  has  faid  of  the  emprefi*  of 
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Rufiia,  had  been  faid  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  own  life  time  ;  or 
of  almoft  any  other  potentate  in  Europe,  they  would  have  demand- 
ed reparation  of  our  court  by  their  ambaiTadors,  for  fo  outrageous 
an  infult.  But  that  great  princefs,  knowing  the  licentioafr.eis,  as 
well  as  the  liberty  of  the  Britifn  prefs,  will  doubtief*  treat  ii  with 
filent  contempt.'  But  all  this  is  not  wonderful,  as  Mr.  Wttfbn  deals 
in  '  fupercilious  pride,  tumidity,  and  contemptuous  irony ;' — '  Like 
the  mountain  in  labour,  he  heaves  and  rolls,  and  raifes  our  expec- 
tation, and  is  delivered  of  a  ridiculous  moufe.' — •  He  is  a  dctv.ocra- 
tical  revolutionist.' — and  ufes  4  the  moft  feditious  and  malevolent 
expreffions  againil  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  country,  for 
which  he  hypocritically  alFefts  to  feel  a  benevolent  concern.  This 
good  fort  of  malevolence,  this /rani  infincerity,  and  this  afpalty  of 
love  and  patriotifm,  feem  extremely  well  calculated  to  work  on  the 
crazy  minds  of  our  irrational  malcontents' — and  laftly,  for  we  have 
too  much  refpeft  for  literary  property  to  make  very  free  with  this 
p3mphkt,  *  he  is  a  mifchievcus  mo.  key  who  very  ill  deferves  to  live 
in  thefe  times  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifli  constitution  and 
government'-.-'  If  any  excufe  can  be  admitted  for  the  matcllifs  of- 
furance  of  this  writer,  it  can  be  nothing  fliort  of  »tf</«//V- nay,  we 
are  told  that  he  actually  *  begins  one  of  bis  paragraphs  with  a  fort 
of  confeflion  of  infanity? 

Attached  as  we  profefs  ourfdves  to  be  to  the  confutation  and  go- 
vernment, we  differ  in  many  points  from  Mr.  W'ii.on,  but,  till 
now,  we  never  thought  we  had  been  reading  the  work  of  a  *  raf- 
cally  poacher,  a  jacobin,  a  malcontent,  and  a  madman. — Thefe 
difcoveries  were  refervcd  for  fagacity  fuperior  to  ours — the  iagacity  of 
the  prefent  author. 

The  Effence  of  the  Calm  Obferver,  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Concert  of 
Princes,  the  D:  (member  ment  of  Poland,  and  the  ffra>  -j)ith  Frarce. 
(Firf  publijhcd  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  between  July  20,   1792, 
and  June  25,   1  "/<)}■)     8v».      ij.  6d.     Symonds.     1793. 
The  length  and  diffufion  of  thought  oblervable  in  the  excellent 
pamphlet,  noticed  in  the  firft  pages  of  this  Number,  has  probably 
fuggefted  that  it  would  be  doing  no  unacceptable  fervice  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  give  the  fubftance  of  it  in  a  fmaller  form.     It  is  done  in  the 
way  of  extraH  not  of  abftratl,  for  the  words  of  the  author  are  re- 
tained, only  leaving  put .  what  was  thought  leait  important,  and 
clafling  the  arguments  under  diftinct  heads.    We  hope  it  may  have 
an  influence  in  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who  may  take  their, 
under  their  confideration. 

A  Glimpfe  through  the  Gloom,  in  a  candid  Hifcuffion  of  the  Policy  of 

Peace,  and  an  impartial  Reviezv  of  the  Profpeet  bfore  us  ;   -.. 

Glance  at   the  Marquis  tf  Landfiioicne's  late  Speech  and  Motion. 

8ix>.     is.  td.     Owen.      1794. 

4  The  following  fheets  were  publifhed  in  Scotland,  in  a  private 
.edition,  about  the  middle  o    December  :  one  hundred  copies  only 

H  $  were 
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were  printed  and  diftributed  to  friends ;  they  were  well  meant,  both 
with  refpect  to  the  war,  and  to  repel  the  ardour  of  immediate  reform, 
and  were  fo  received.  At  the  instigation  of  many  of  thefe  efteemed 
friends,  and  with  the  fame  intentions,  the  author,  with  fome  cor- 
rections and  additions,  now  fubmits  his  fentiments  to  the  public  eye.* 
That  his  fentiments  are  well  meant  we  are  not  difpofed  to  doubt, 
but  we  could  wifh  they  had  been  more  clearly  exprefled.  He  runs 
h'aftily  over  all  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  without  giving  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  any  ;  he  is  alternately  for  and  again  ft  the  French, 
the  war,  reform  of  parliament,  the  bifhops,  &c.  &c,  and  it  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  fay,  where  '  we  have  him  and  where  we  have 
him  not,'  A  man  may  amufe  himfelf,  or  his  ejleemed  friends,  by 
rhapfodies  like  this,  but  his  labour  is  loft  on  the  public,  who  defi- 
rous  of  a  glimpfe,  muft  be  egregioufly  difappointed  to  find  the  gloom 
deepened. 

A  comprehensive  Reply  to  Mr.    Pitt's  Speech,  on  the  Opening  of  Par- 
liament, January    21,    1 794>  containing    an  Examination   of  the 
Grounds  and  Objeil  <f  the  prefent   War,  with  a  Propo/itionfor  a 
fuccefsful  Mode  of  purfuiug  it,  that   would  immediately  reduce  our 
Expenditure,  and  lead  to  afeeure  and  permanent  Peace.     Alfo,  a 
Comment  on  the  prefent  inefficacious  Manner  of  Attempt  to  Reform 
the    Law,  with    a    Difcujfon   of  the  New    Tax   upon  Attorneys^ 
Likewife  an  Invejligation  of  the  Acl  of  Parliament  to  refrain  the 
Payment  of  Monies  due  to  tlie-Frencli.     By  the  Author  of  the  Er- 
rors of  the  prefent  Adminifi ration.  Svo.    is.  6d.    Ridgvvay.    1794. 
In  this  publication  the  vulnerable  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct 
are  feebly  attacked  ;  all  is  not  faid  that  the  fubjeets  which  the  author- 
engages  in  admit  of ;  and,  what  is  equally  unfortunate,  there  is  a  great; 
want  of  perfpicuity  in  his  language. 

The  Trial  of  Daniel  Ifaac  Eaton,  for  publifing  afuppofed  Ltlel^  in- 
tituled Politics  for  the  People  ;   or,  Hog's  Wajli  :  at   Juflice  Hall 
in -the  Old  Bailey,  Feb,  24,    1794.     Svo.      is.     Symonds.    f  794- 
There  is  nothing  interefting  in  this  trial ;  the  counfel  advanced  the 
lifual  arguments  for  and  againft  the  exercife  of  freedom  in  writing. 
The  libel  itfelf  ftems  impotent  and  contemptible,  and  from  that  opi- 
nion of  it,  the  jury  were  probably  induced  to  acquit  the  defendant  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  charge,  and  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty m 
A  Defnltory  Sketch  of  the  Abufcs  in  the  Militia,  with  comparative 
Refleclions  en   the  Increqfe  of  cur  Military  F.fablifiments  and  the 
Dccreaf:  of  our  Manufactures  ;  to  which  is  added  an  accurate  Ab- 
ftrali  from  the  laft  printed  Li/is,  by  which  it,  will  appear  that  the;  ? 
are  upwards  cf  14000  Officers,  on  full  and  Half-pay,  whilfl  there- 
tx'tfl  Tzco  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Vacancies  in  the  Militia  at 
this  critical  Junclure.     Addrejfed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Earl 
of  Moira.      %vo.      p.     Bell.      1794. 

\Ve  do  not  think  the   moft  important  part  of  this  work  th?.$ 
which  fiends  moft  forward  in  the  title-rage.     The  whole^  however, 
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is  ably  written,  and  does  honour  to  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  author,  who  alledges  that  he  has  founded  his  obfervations  on 
facts  alone. 

*  But,  fays  he,  they  are  brought  forward  not  fo  much  to  criminate 
the  leaders  in  government  for  the  palpable  abufes  of  their  fervants, 
as  to  roufe  the  members  of  both  houfes  to  a  timely  fenfe  of  that  ne- 
ceffity  for  correction  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  demand. 
The  work,  of  which  this  addrefs  is  the  forerunner,  will  be  found  to 
contain  innumerable  inftances  of  neglected  or  perverted  regulations, 
and  a  variety  of  propofed  amendments,  in  a  Succinct  methodical  dif-? 
play  of  what  the  array  and  militia  might  be,  were  they  differently 
modelled. 

*  Corruptions  are  not  withholden  becaufe  there  is  a  prevailing 
ipirit  of  unqualified  refiftance  to  every  fpecies  of  reform  and  innova-* 
jion,  nor  are  the  fuggeftions  of  poffible  found  fenfe  and  policy  laid 
by,  becaufe  they  may  be  tortured  into  difaffection.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  admiffion  to  the  minds  of  men  which  have 
been  previously  occupied  by  partial  fear  and  intereft  ;  and  how  im- 
probable every  fort  of  fuccefs  muft  appear  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade,  while  there  is  a  parapet  of  miftruft  between  man  and  man. 

*  To  thofe  whofe  Situations  muft  naturally  be  affected  by  the  re- 
moval of  abufes,  the  moft  (lender  propofition  will  look  hideous  and 
deformed,  becaufe  the  introduction  of  it  muft,  like  the  probe  of  an 
able  furgeon,  difcover  more  evil  than  a  weak  mind  is  willing  to 
acknowledge.     When  an  individual  is  under  the  influence  of  timidi- 
ty to  fo  high  a  degree  that  he  would  rather  be  deprived  of  life  than 
•fuffer  the  amputation  of  a  mortified  limb,  it  is  humanity  to  defpife 
his  fears  by  enforcing  the  operation.     That  this  firhile  would  hold 
good  in  almoft  every  Situation  of  the  body  politic  no  man  could 
deny,  were  not  the  alarms  of  the  country  of  fo  complicated  a  nature 
that  the  very  Shadow  of  energetic  remonftrance  on  the  fide  of  the 
people,  will  be  readily  conltrued  into  open  infurre&ion.     Perfecu- 
tion — I  wiSh  I  could  ufe  a  milder  term; — feerns  polled  at  the  entrance 
of  almoft  ever)-  office,  not  only  to  prevent  correction  but  to  punifh 
investigation.     With  a  fentry   of  that  fort,  corruption  fits  plumed 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  indulgence  and  ridicules  the  admonitions 
of  men  who,  by  a  candid  comparifon  of  events  and  caufes,  endear 
vour  to  obviate  effects.'. 

Such,  he  adds,  is  •  the  honeft  purport'  of  his  addrefs,  and  we  fee 
no  more  reaSbn  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  than  the  clearnefs 
'  and  competency  of  his  arguments,  which   have  no  other  fault  than 
that  of  being  expreffed  a  little  too  much  at  length. 

"Tlicughts  on  the  prefent  War  -with  France :  aJJreJfen  to  all  Ranks  vf 
People  in  Great  Britain.     8t»,     6d.     Faulder.     1 794. 
Crumbs  of  comfort  in  a  time  of  war.     '  Seeing  thefe  inccnveni- 
(pccs  are  unavoidable,  feme  perfons  muft  ccnfequentlv  fed  them  ; 

and 
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and  as  they  arc  not  defigned  to  fall  on  any  individual  in  particular, 
there  is  no  more  reafon  for  one  to  complain  than  an  other.'  And — '  It 
behoves  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  to  take  in  the  whole  of  things,  and 
not  to  imagine  our  diftrefles  and  difficulties  to  be  greater  than  they 
are,  merely  becaufethey  are  prefent: — This  author  ftruggles  as  well 
as  a  man  can  do  who  is  faft  jammed  between  predejlinarianifm  and 
politics^  and  is  not  very  intimate  with  either. 

Hopes  and  Expectations,  grounded  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  the 
Emigrant  Members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  now  refidcnt  in 
England.     2vo.     6d.     Faulder.      1793. 

Thefe  hopes  and  expectations  are,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
will  ceafe  to  charge  us  with  hereiy,  and  that  the  reception  they  have- 
met  with  in  this  country  will  incline  them  to  examine  anew  the 
grounds  of  our  difference  in  religious  faith.  We  doubt  the  delicacy 
of  introducing  fuch  a  fubjeft  at  this  juncture  ;  but  the  author  has 
certainly  written  in  a  commendable  ftrain  of  moderation  and  calm* 

neis, 

- 

An  Attempt  to  ejlahlifi  the  Bafs.  of  Freedom  on  fmple  and  unerring 

Principles  ;  in  a  Scries  of  Letters.     By  Charles  Pat  ton.    Svo.    is. 

Debrett.     1793. 

The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Fatten  would  efiablifh  freedom, 
are  thefe  ;  that  the  end  of  all  dominion  is  to  fecure  to  mankind  the 
freedom  of  their  perfons,  and  the  pofleffion  of  their  property ;  that  in 
all  civilized  countries,  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
great  clafTes,  continually  endeavouring  to  encroach  upon  each  other; 
and  that  all  juft  power  muft  take  its  rife  from  a  combination  of  perr 
fons  and  property.  That  the  reprefentative  form  of  government  a 
.  beft  fuited  to  freedom,  and  that  the  reprefentatives  ought  to  confift 
of  one  half  chofen  by  property,  and  the  other  by  perfom.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  the  beft  means  to  balance  the  two  contending  par- 
ties in  the  legiftative  afTembly,  and  that  power  mould  te  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  and  mult  be  pofTefTed  of  influence  in 
the  legislative  afTembly,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance.  The 
creation  of  peers,  he  aflerts,  renders  armed  force  unneceflary  in  a 
well-poifed  government.  The  tranfattions  in  France,  fince  the 
revolution,  are  brought  forward  to  fnew  how  much  that  nation  have 
miftaken  the  true  bafis  of  freedom.  He  contends,  that  although  po- 
pular governments,  by  raifing  the  iower  clafs  above  their  natural  le- 
vel in  the  general  fcale  of  fociety,  may  tend  to  make  them  fight  a 
foreign  foe  with  a  degree  of  enthufiaim  proportioned  to  their  confe- 
quence  in  the  ftate  ;  yet  fuch  governments,  it  appears  from  exam- 
ples, did  not  enjoy  that  domeftic  tranquillity  and  happinefs  which 
equitable  laws,  and  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  abfolute  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  perfonal  freedom,  muft  ever  produce. 

Thefe  pofitions,  Mr.  Patton  eftablifhes  with  confiderable  ftrength 
of  argument,  and  his  pamphlet  may  be  ranked  among  the  beft  de- 
fences 
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fences  of  a  mixed  form  of  government,  like  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  its  leaft  merit,  that  it  is  written  with  perfect  candour,  and 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  doing  good.  As  fuch  it  may  be  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  wild  net's  of  republican  theories  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  obftinacy  of  Tory  prejudices  on  the  other. 

Plain  Suggefions  of  a  Brit:Jh  Seaman,  refpecling  the  prefmt  Admiral- 
ty, and  the  Mode  of  confittuting  the  Board,  &c.  &?c.  as  alfo  the 
Figure  made  by  his  Country  on  the  Seas  during  the  prefent  War. 
With  loofe  Hints  for  aPlanfor  Manning  the  Fleet  without  Preffing. 
Svo.     is.     Jordan.     1794. 

This  writer  fuppofes  that  the  feats  at  the  admiralty  board  are 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  corruption,  and  from  that  caufe,  filled 
by  perfons  v.-bofe  habits  and  occupations  in  life  cannot  have  fitted 
them  for  the  important  taflt  of  directing  the  navies  of  England.  He 
propofes  to  conltitute  this  board  in  a  very  different  way  ;  namely, 
bv  an  afiemblage  of  men,  whofe  diversity  of  knowledge  might  ap- 
ply to  the  general  talk  of  conducting  admiralty  bulinefs.  Thus  he 
advifes  not  only  a  naval  but  a  military  officer,  a  merchant,  a  fur- 
vevor,  &:c.  inftead  of  bankers,  country  members  of  parliament,  and 
others  who  appear  to  be  placed  there  only  to  give  them  a  claim  to 
enormous  falaries.  The  author  alfo  enumerates  a  variety  of  abufes 
which  other  writers  like  himfelf  have  fruitlefcly  complained  of,  and 
has  alfo  added  another  to  the  many  fchemes  that  have  been  fuggefred 
for  manning  our  navy  without  the  fcandalous  and  perhaps  illegal 
cuftom  of  preffuig. 

A  Letter  to  the  greatef  Hyprocrite  in  his  Maje/ffs  Dominions.     §vo. 
2i.     Lee.      :  794. 

To  know  who  is  the  greater!  hypocrite  in  his  majeffy's  dominionsr 
is  a  piece  of  curiofity  too  harmlefs  to  deferve  a  fine  of  tziojhillings, 
which  this  modeft  author,  undoubtedly  the  moft  unconfcionable  one 
in  his  majeffy's  dominions,  condemns  every  man  to  pay  who  wiihes 
for  fixteen  pages  of  furious  abufe  againft  the  principal  law  officer 
of  the  crown,  and  his  colleagues  in  adminiitration.  The  language 
of  political  rage  is  here  exemplified  in  redundant  epithets  and  far- 
fetched metaphors,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
riis  majefty  has  not  at  prefent  the  happinefs  to  poifefs  one  official 
fervant  who  is  not  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

The  Merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Hayings,  as  Minifers  in  War  and 
in  Peace,  impartially  fated.  8tw.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  1794. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  gueisfrom  whofe  pen  thefe  remarks, 
jphich  are  meant  as  a  defence  of  Mr.  Haftings,  proceed.  As  thev 
were  publifhed  however  in  tiie  World,  and  muft,  in  that  form,  have 
undergone  a  very*  general  perutJ,  we  fhall  forbear  entering  into 
ihem  at  any  length.  The  author,  whiift  he  profeffes  himfeif  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Pitt,  fuggefts  the  very  ftriking  difference  in  the  procefs 
*)i  his  meafures  compared  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Haftings.     He  lays, 

*  It 
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*  It  is  far  from  his  intention  to  caft  a  direft  or  an  oblique  cenfure 
en  the  minifter  for  his  want  of  fuccefs ;  and  it  is  foreign  to  his  pre- 
sent purpofe  to  detail  the  caufes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  Mr. 
Haftings  from  being  rewarded  for  his  fervkes.  "  The  experience 
of  all  ages  teaches  us  that  calumny  and  mifreprefentation  are  fre- 
quently the  moil  unequivocal  teftimonies  of  the  zeal,  and  poffiblr 
the  effect,  with  which  he,  againft  whom  they  are  directed,  has 
ferved  the  public."  The  juftice  of  this  wife  remark  of  Mr.  Fox, 
has  in  no  inftance,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  hiftory,  been  fo 
fully  exemplified  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Haftings.  His  fervkes  have 
been  publicly  acknowledged.  By  his  exertions  the  Britifh  nation 
has  acquired  many  millions  fterling;  by  his  flrmnefs  and  decifionan 
•empire  was  preferred,  and  its  refources  improved,  even  amidft  the 
calamities  incident  to  a  wide-extended  war. — His  meafures  have  been 
applauded  by  minifters.  To  his  fyftems  minifters  have  clofely  ad- 
hered. Europe  and  Aha  have  done  complete  juftice  to  his  charac- 
ter. Yet  there  is  no  fpecies  of. calumny  and  mifreprefentation  to 
•which  he  has  not  been  expofed,  nor  a  term  of  vulgar  reproach  in 
the  Englifh  language,  which  has  not  been  uttered  againft  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Jaft  feven  years.' 

The  Trial  of  Thomas  Muir  the  Younger,  of  Hunter/hill,  before  the  High 
Qjiirt  of  Jufliciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  ^Qth  and  3  \fi  Day  of 
Augujl,  1793,  for  Sedition.  Svo.  $s.  Ridgway.  1794. 
On  this  trial  we  fhall  make  few  comments.  Mr.  Muir  was  in- 
dicted for  feditions  harangues  and  fpeeches,  and  circulating  Paine's 
works,  -&c  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  is  not  complete 
as  to  the  feditious  intention,  nor  the  fait,  of  circulating  pamphlets  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  almoft  all  agree  that  Mr.  Muir  in  his  fpeeches 
was  a  ftrong  advocate  for  peace  and  order,  difliked  Paine's  book, 
and  always  faid  it  would  not  do ;  he  appears  fo  have  belonged  to 
fome  focieties  for  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform  by  petition  to 
parliament.  The  jury  returned  a  verdkt  of  guilty  unanimously,  and 
a  fentence  was  pafTed  of  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years,  to  fuch 
place  as  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  might  N 
appoint.  Mr.  Muir'*  defencs*vas  managed  with  great  ability  ;  and 
gives  us  the  rao£  favourable  opinion  of  his  eloquence  and  judgment. 

NOVEL. 

Selieo,  an    African    Tale,  tranflated  into   Englifh   Verfe,  from   tlie 
French  Profe  of  M.  de  Florian.     Svo       is.  6d.     Wilkie.      1794. 
Youth  is  a  very  common  apology  for  the  impesfe£tions  Sf  a  lite- 
rary production,  but  here  it  is  age.      Seventy  years,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  blunted  the  feelings  of  the  author,  although  they 
■may  have  aliayed  the  fire  of  his  imagination.     The  ftory  is  interest- 
ing, and  though  the  tranflator  has  adhered  to  his  original,  with  a 
jrigidnefs  not  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking,  it  is  defi- 
cient 
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clent  in  very  few  particulars.  The  profits  are  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  great  and  defireable  object. — the  abolition  of  the  flav« 
trade. 

LAW. 

Laws  concerning  Property  in  Literary  Productions,  in  Engravings^ 
Dtjignings,  and  Etchings  :  ufeful  for  Authors,  Pointers,  Boikfel- 
las,  Engravers,  Defigners,  and  Printfellers.  Shewing  the  Nature 
and  prefent  State  of  fuch  Prpperty,  and  the  Mode  of  fccuring  it. 
%vo.     is.  6d.     Jordan.     1794- 

This  is  an  ufeful  compilation  for  authors,  printers,  bookfellers, 
printfellers,  &c.  It  contains  an  extract  from  Blackftone,  a  fumma- 
ry  of  the  aft  of  1709,  and  the  cafe  of  Millar  againft  Taylor,  with 
the  pleadings  and  opinions  of  the  judges.  By  the  law,  as  it  now 
ftands,  an  author  has  an  exclufive  privilege  of  fourteen  years,-  with 
another  equal  term  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  if  he  mail  be  alive  at 
the  expiration  of  the  firft.  Some  quefrions  remain  ;  as,  for  inftance, 
if  a  work  be  publifhed  in  fucceffive  volumes  and  years,  at  what  pe- 
riod does  the  privilege  commence  ?  To  enjoy  this  prerogative,  the 
work  muft  be  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall. 

*  The  queftion  however  did  not  reft  here,  though  in  this  parti- 
cular cafe  the  plaintiff  Millar  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed. 

'  In  about  four  years, after  a  fimilar  difpute  arofe  between  Donald  - 
fon  and  Becket,  which  came  before  the  court  of  chancery,  when- 
the  lord  chancellor  decreed  in  conformity  with  the  above  determi- 
aation  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench:  from  this  decree,  there  wa* 
an  appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  it  was  ordered  that  the  twelve 
judges  fnould  feparately  give  their  opinions  on  the  fubje&  :  and  for 
that  purpofe  the  following  queftions  were  dated  : 

*  i.  Whether  at  common  law,  an  author  of  any  book  or  literary 
compofition  had  the  fole  right  of  firft  printing  and  publifliing  the 
fame  for  fale ;  and  might  bring  an  action  againft  any  perfon  who> 
printed,  publiflied,  and  fold  the  fame  without  his  confent  ? 

*  2.  If  the  author  had  fuch  right  originally,  did  the  law  take  it 
away,  upon  his  printing  and  pubiifhing  fuch  book  or  literary  com- 
{>ofition :  and  might  any  peribn  afterward  reprint  and  fell,  for  his 
own  benefit,  fuch  book  or  literary  compofition,  againft  the  will  of 
the  author  ? 

4  3.  If  fuch  a£Hon  would  have  kin  at  common  law,  is  it  taken 
away  by  the  ftatute  of  8th  Ann  ?  And  is  an  author,  by  the  faid 
ftatute,  precluded  from  every  remedy,  except  on  the  foundation  of 
•he  laid  ftatute,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  prefcribed  thereby  ? 

*  Whereupon,  the  judges  defired  that  forne  time  might  be  allow- 
ed them  for  that  purpofe. 

*  On  the  1 5th  of  February  1 774,  the  judges  gave  their  opinions. — 
Lord  Mansfield  did  not  fpeak,  it  being  very  unufual,  (from  reafons 
of  deficacy)  for  a  peer  to  fupport  his  own  judgment,  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  houfe  of  lordsv 
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*  Out  of  the  ele-ven  judges,  there  were  eight  to  three,  in  the  affir- 
mative on  the  firit  queftion.  Seven  to  four  in  the  negative  on  the 
fecond  queftion.  Six  to  five  in  the  affirmative  of  the  third  queftion. 

*  So  that  the  decifion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  court  of  Chancery,  was  overtured  by  this  decifion  of  the 
majority  of  the  twelve  judges,  and  the  law  fettled  as  follows.  That 
an  author  had  at  common  law  a  pronerty  in  his  work,  and  the  fole 
right  of  printing  and  publifhing  the  fame,  and  that  when  printed  or 
publifhed,  the  law  did  not  take  this  right  away,  but  that  by  the 
ftatute  8th  Ann,  an  author  has  now  no  copy -right,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  feveral  terms  created  thereby.  s 

*  The  univerfities  were  alarmed  at  the  Confeqttence  of  this  deter- 
mination, and  applied  for  and  obtained  an  a&.  of  parliament  eftablifh- 
ing,  in  perpetuity,  their  right  to  all  the  copies  given  them  heretofore, 
or  which  might  hereafter  be  given  to  or  acquired  by  them.  This 
was  done  by  ftatute  15  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  A.  D.  1775;  be/ides  which 
this  latter  act  alfo  amended  the  act  of  8th  Ann,  refpecling  the  regif- 
tering  the  work  at  Stationer's  Hall ;  in  doing  which,  the  title  to  the" 
copy  of  the  whole  book,  and  every  volume  thereof,  muft  now  b«r 
entered.' 

The  Laws  ref petting  the  ordinary  Pratt  ice  of  Impofitions  in  Money- 
lendings  and  the  buying  and  felling  of  Public  Offices.  Svc  2s.  6d. 
Clarke  and  Son. 

This  work  cannot  but  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  perfons  who  ei- 
ther lend  or  borrow  money,  fince  it  difclofes  the  different  methods 
which  have  been  taken  to  evade  the  ftatute  againft  ufury.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  advertifement,  that  the  cafes  here  detailed  have 
appeared  already  in  a  periodical  publication ;  but  if  it  be  alfo  true^ 
that  '  no  other  work  on  thefe  very  interefting  fubjects  is  in  exiftence,' 
the  prefent  republication  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Trtn.tife  on  the  Struma,  or  Scrofula,  commonly  called  the  King's 
Evil:  in  which  the  common  Opinion  of  its  being  a  Hereditary  Dif- 
eafe  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  more  rational  Caufes  are  affigned,  il- 
Ivftrated  by  a  Variety  of  appofts  Cafes  ;  and  afuccefsful  Method 
of  Treatment  recommended  :  together  with  general  Direttions  for 
Sea-Bathing.      By  Thomas  White.     Svo.     3/.     Murray.      1794. 

We  noticed  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  in  our  LVIIIth  vo- 
lume, p.  2.32 — and  we  now  find  it  a  little  enlarged,  but,  in  the  moft 
enential  reipe&s,  the  fame  :  the  -doctrines  and  the  practice  are  un- 
changed, except  that  the  plan  is  fupported  by  more  extenfive  expe- 
rience. 

P  O  E  T  I- 
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POETICAL. 

Mufte  Berkhamftedienfes  :  or  Port i cat  Prolufion*  by  fame  Young  Gat' 
tlemen  of  Berihamfted  School.  %vo.  is.  M'Dowall.  1794. 
That  tricks  are  pracHfed  in  every  trade  is  an  opinion  which  ex- 
perience feems  to  juitify  mankind  in  having  adopted  ;  and,  that  the 
trade  of  education  is  not  exempt  from  them,  we  have  continual  and 
lamentable  proofs,  and  may  cite  the  work  before  us  as  an  inftance. 
We  may  poffibly  have  been  in  an  error  in  fuppofing  the  firft  object 
of  education  to  be  the  culture  of  the  heart,  and  the  fecond,  the 
communication  of  ufeful  knowledge  ;  for  here  we  are  prefented  with 
a  collection  of  poetical  pieces  as  the  fuminum  bonum  of  a  boarding- 
fchool  fvftem.  We  are  apprehenfive  that  parents  are  as  willing  to 
be  deceived  as  teachers  to  deceive,  and  that  the  frothy  appearances 
of  knowledge  are  as  fatisfactory  to  the  one  as  convenient  to  the  other. 
Of  the  two,  however,  we  judge  the  deceiver  to  be  infinitely  the  leaft 
excufable,  and  therfore  we  (hall  not  hefitate  to  advile  our  readers, 
in  perufing  the  following  paflage  from  the  introductory  addrefs,  to 
omit  the  negatives.     Thus, 

*  Oftentation  and  motives  of  felfifh  intereft  have  \not\  impelled 
the  editor  to  this  little  publication.  To  attract  the  notice  of  parents 
by  a  pompous  difplay  of  his  fcholars'  abilities  and  improvement  was 
[«3/j  his  object.* 

Of  the  pieces  themfelves,  we  mould  be  inclined  to  fpeak  favour- 
ably, as  juvenile  efforts  ;  but,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the 
pen  of  the  editor  has  been  bufily  employed  throughout  the  whole. 
There  are  many  parts,  however,  whence  extracts  might  be  taken, 
that  would  not  be  unpleafing  to  our  readers  ;  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing, from  a  Poem  called  4  the  Schoolmailer,'  written  in  imitation 
•f  Spencer,  may  not  pafs  unadmired : 

*  Beneath  the  fliade  of  deep  embow'ring  mafr, 
Some  lie  repofing  on  the  grafs  £o  gay, 
And  eke  difcourie  of  old  adventures  pair, 
While  others  Ihouting  various  gambols  play, 
And  fports  of  pleafure  crowd  the  joyous  day. 
Some  ftand  yrank'd  the  rapid  courfe  to  try  ; 
Gladden'd  I  ween  their  fwiftnefs  to  difplay  ; 
The  word  now  giv'n,  they  with  each  other  vie, 
To  reach  the  diftant  goal,  and  all  their  vigour  ply. 

But  as  I  mus'd  far  off,  in  crowd  ccnven'd, 
Behind  a  copfe  I  chaunced  to  efpy, 
From  piercing  ken  of  Tutor  well  ylkreen'd ; 
Two  combatants  amain  who  did  defy 
Each  other  as  erft  Knights  in  chivalry  : 
Who  whilom  for  a  dame  or  lady  fair, 
Contended  each  his  rival  to  outvie. 

So 
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So  rufh  the  furious  heroes  to  the  war, 
And  of  the  fahguine  plain  the  doubtful  conflict  dare* 
Thefe  wights  forfooth  ne  fhining  falchion  knew, 
Ne  hurl'd  the  fragments  of  a  rock  uptore  ; 
But  with  well-aimed  fifticuffs  perdue, 
The  foes  eke  gall'd,  and  were  ygalled  fore, 
And  badge 'of  bloody  nofe  their  faces  bore. 
Ne  Grecian  warrior  and  ne  Roman  band, 
In  difcord  horrible,  fuch  plight  afore, 
Did  e'er  experience^— but  their  deeds  demand 
The  future  ftrains  and  pen  of  fome  more  able  hand* 
Now  'mong  this  {tripling  crew  methinks  I  fee 
Some  who  in  Britain's  fenate  may  abide ; 
Tho'  now  fo  low  and  groveling  they  be  : 
And  here  an  embryo  Bifhop  may  abide  : 
Some  too  who  armies  and  who  fleets  may  guide  « 
To  try  poetic  flights  in  juv'nile  days, 
A  dawning  Milton  it  may  eke  betide, 
A  Newton's  genius  here  may  crave  the  bavs 
Due  to  his  honours,  name,,  and  his  immortal  praife.' 
"Perhaps  our  readers  will  here  difcover  fomething  more  than  all 
Imitation  of  ftyle  and  manner  ;  but  a  little  plag'arifm  is  not  to  be  dif- 
couraged  by  our  fublime  editor,  who  is  to  profit  according  to  the 
fi.gui  e  his  pupils  make  in  the  eyes  of  fuperficial  obfervers. 

Were  any  relative  of  ours  under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  it 

.  would  be  a  lubjeet  of  deep  regret  to  us,  to  fee  him  exhibited  in  this 

collection,  dabbling,  whilft  reafon  is  only  in  its  dawn,  in  the  exer- 

cife  of  an  art  which  demands  the  utmoft  perfection  of  the  human 

underftanding  to  excel  in. 

Tioo  Didaclic  Ejfays  on  Human  Happznefs  and  the  Government  of  the 
PaJJJor.s.  By  the  Rev.  JV.  Robb,  author  of  The  Patriotic  Wolves* 
Small  Svo.     6d.     Vernor  and  Hood.      1793. 

*  Didaclic  poetry  of  this  kind,  fays  the  author,  whofe  obje£t  is  to 
reclaim  the  diffblute  and  licentious,  and  to  form  the  heart  to  virtue, 
certainly  is  as  difficult  a  tafli  as  any  votary  of  the  Mufes  can  well 
undertake;  becaufe,  there,  the  imagination  muft  be  under  the  con- 
ftant  controul  of  religion,  otherwife  the  Chriitian  is  loft  in  the  poet, 
and  truth  facrificed  to  fiftion.  Imprefied  with  a  due  fenfe  of  this 
truth,  and  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  the  author  of  thefe  Elfays  humbly  offers  them 
to  the  public ;  and  hopes  there  is  not  a  fentiment  in  them,  when 
examined  with  candour  and  impartiality,  but  will  appear  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  fpirit  of  rational  piety.' 

AM  this  we  readily  admit ;  yet  though  the  author,  with  a  zeal 
truly  kudable  for  the  caufe  of  religion  and  piety,  has  endeavoured 
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$o  apply  the  nobicft  of  arts  to  the  fublimeft  of  purpofes,  we  do  not 
find  it  poffible  to  compliment  him  on  the  fuccefs  oi  his  exertions. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Man  of  Sin.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Spring  Garden  Chapel,  on 
Sunday,  January  i6,  and  at  Oxford  Chapel,  en  Sunday,  Februa- 
ry 2,  1 794,  and  pubhjhed  at  the  Requefl  of  both  Congregations. 
By  William  Jm;s,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Svo.  u.  6d.  Rivingtons , 
J794- 

Molt  of  our  readers  may  remember  that,  when  Gobet,  the  laft 
bifhop  of  Paris,  (who  probably  by  this  time  has  ldft  his  head)  re- 
linquifbed  at  the  bar  of  the  convention  his  facerdotal  lunctien,  a 
ridiculous  fcene  of  mummery  took  place.  In  it  a  woman,  {elected 
for  her  beauty  to  perfonify  Reafon,  was  borne  in  folemn  procefiion, 
and  placed  on  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where, 
in  the  character  conferred  upon  her,  fhe  received  the  adoration  of 
all  her  attendants. — Whether,  however,  this  were  a  greater  profana- 
tion than  the  former  practice,  of  worfhipping  a  wafer,  as  God,  in 
a  box,  we  will  leave  for  others  to  decide.  The  latter,  neverthelefs, 
to  Mr.  Jones,  is  fo  far  from  profane,  that  to  withdraw  from  it  the 
fupport  by  which  it  was  upheld,  is  reprefented  as  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  inafmuch  as  the  a<5t  of  adoration  nrfl  men- 
tioned, and  which,  in  that  inftance.  alcne,  fuperfeded  the  other, 
was  a  full  verification  of  the  apoftle's  prediction,  and  confequent- 
ly  evinced  that  the  Woman  of  Reafon  was  the  Man  of  Sin.  Alas, 
ye  reformers  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  ye  flrenuous  rejeftors  of  the 
Popifh  religion,  into  what  damnable  errors  ciid  ye  faii  !  what  blind 
guides  have  ye  been  \  But,  overawed,  we  forbear.  Mr.  Jones  an- 
nounces the  difcovery  in  his  Sermon  to  have  proceeded  from  God 
(fee  the  beginning  and  other  paflages)  :  who  then  v/iii  dare  to  dif- 
fent  r — Before,  however,  that  this  difcovery — like  ftars  from  the 
explofion  of  a  Iky-rocket — burft  forth  upon  us,  we  fhould  have 
been  lefs  furprized  at  being  told"  that  this  Woman  of  Reafon  was  tne 
Whore  of  Babylon. 

Tlie  Duty  of  Honouring  the  King,  and  the  Obligations  vze  have  there- 
to :  delivered  in  a  Sermon  on  the  6ih  of  February,    16S5-6;  being 
■the  Day  on  itdiich  his  Majefy  began  his  Happy  Reign.      By  Chrifio- 
phtr  Wyvil,  M.  A.     Svo.     is.     Rivingtons.      1793. 
After  avowing  that  our  fentiments  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
honouring  the  king,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  furprlfe  at  the  re- 
publication of  a  fermon,  with  fuch  a  title  as  the  prefeni,  preached 
*  on  the  day  on  which  his  majefty  began  his  happy  reign' — Happy 
reign  !  the  reign  of  James  II ! — Did  the  editor  of  this  fermon  mean 
to  infult  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  or  did  he  only  mean  to  reproach 
the  prefent  Mr.  Wyvil,  by  contrafting  his  fentiments  with  thole  of 
a  perfon  of  the  fame  name  in  the  lafl  centurv  ?  Prolaliy  the  latter 
C.  R.  N.  A*.  (XI.)  Mcy,  1 794.  '  I  enly 
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only  was  in  his  thoughts,  but  unfortunately  the  former  is  the  morif 
obvious  motive.  To  republifh  a  panegyric  on  king  James,  and  call 
his  reign  a  happy  one,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  political  folly  and  impo- 
tency. 

Catholic  Baptifm  examined :'  or,  TJionghts  on  the  Ground^  and  Ex* 
tent,  of  Baptifmal  Adminiflration  ;  wherein  Mr.  Booth's  Publica- 
tions on  Baptifm  are  noticed,  fo  far  as  deemed  material  to  the  Ob- 
jecl  of 'Inquiry  in  this  Work.  By  William  Miller.  8vo.  ^s. 
Trap.     1793. 

The  defign  of  this  treafife  is  profefiedly  to  afcertain  who  are  the 
proper  fubjects  of  baptifm  undsr  the  gofpel  difpenfation.  In  the 
opinion  of  Anti-Pedobaptifts,  the  ordinance  is  reftri&ed  to  fuch 
peribns  as  are  deemed  genuine  believers  on  a  credible  profeffion  of 
faith;  but  the  prefent  author  contends  for  the  univerfality  of  its  ap- 
plication ;  and  vindicates,  with  much  forcible  obfervation  and  argu- 
ment, the  practice  of  the  eftablifhed  churches  refpefting  the  bap- 
lifmal  rite. 

The    Grace  of  Chrijl  in  Redemption  ;  enforced  as  a  Model  of ' fublimf 
Charity.     In  a   Sermon  preached  at    St.   Giles's  Cripplegate ;  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  8,.   1793  ;    and  publijlied  by  particular  Defire,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the   Spitalfield   Weavers.     By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De 
Coetlogon,  A.M.     8w>.      Is.     Jordan.      1794. 
Thofe  who  purchafe  this  difcourfe,  will  find  their  chief  pleafure 
in  having  contributed  a  (billing  towards  the  relief  of  a  diftrefTed  body 
of  men.     Jt  is  upon  that  principle  only,  that  we  can  venture  to  re- 
commend it. 

Reafons  for  National  Penitence,  recommended  for  the  Faft,  appointed 
Feb.  28,   1794.     8vo.      is.     Robinfons.      1794. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  the  production  of  a  common  pen.  It  dif- 
plays  a  vigour  and  intellect  which  it  is  rare  to  find,  and  perhaps 
might  be  unreafonable  to  expect,  among  the  race  of  hackney  pam- 
phleteers. Although  we  cannot  fubferibe  to  all  the  author's  opinions, 
yet  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  he  refts  them  upon  the  folid  bafis 
of  argument,  and  is  far  lefs  difpofed  to  take  things  for  granted  which 
are  drtubtful,  than  moil  writers  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion.  He  is 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  war,  upon  account  of  its  principle,  which* 
according  to  hinr,  is  an  improper  interference  in  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  upon  account  of  our  alliances  which  are 
forced  and  unnatural.  After  fketching  out  the  characters  of  our  al- 
lies, he  offers  the  following  reflections,  which  we  felect  as  a  fpeeime* 
of  the  whole. 

*  Thefe,  my  brethren,  are  the  characters  of  thofe,  with  whorri 
we  are  now  engaged,  and  to  the  completion  of  whofe  purpofes,  be 
they  innocent  or  guilty,  we  have  confiderably  conduced.  On  this 
occafion,  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  reflect,  that  we  are  partaker* 
•f  their  defi^ns,  if  rafhly  and  precipitately,  even  with  ihe  ptfrefi 
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TOOtives  on  our  part,  we  have  lent  them  our  afliftance.  The  tem- 
ple, which  they  are  dedicating  to  defpotifm,  may  be  reared  on  the 
foundations,  which  we  devoted  to  liberty.  The  guilt,  however,  of 
thofe,  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  made  their  blind  and  imprudent 
inftruments,  is  not  light  or  trifling.  I  cannot  pas  over  this  topic, 
without  urging  it  as  an  object  of  very  attentive  confederation.  It  is, 
I  acknowledge,  very  difficult  to  conjecture  upon  the  events  of  poli- 
tical contefcs.  But  there  is  much  more  caufe  of  alarm,  in  the  am- 
bition of  thefe  united  powers,  than  in  the  fpirit  of  profelytifm  im- 
puted to  the  French.  Singly,  they  were  fufficiently  powerful ;  but 
in  their  coalition,  they  prefent  to  our  minds  an  image  of  gigantic 
and  bloated  ftrength,  which  feems  to  require  a  ftrong  and  effectual 
barrier.  We  have  as  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  their  mode  of 
fraternization,  as  that  of  the  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war ;  for 
they  conquer,  not  to  liberate,  but  to  enflave.  Their  march  is  hot 
Uftiered  in  with  fongs  in  praife  of  liberty,  with  the  feftive  dance,  or 
the  fhouts  of  an  applauding  people.  Deftruction  and  flavery  are  in 
their  train,  and  fhould  they  be  victorious,  Europe  would  begin  u 
new  a?ra  of  darknefs  and  barbarity.  Thefe  are  events  which  ought 
to  have  entered  into  our  calculations,  if  we  acted  wifely  and  provi- 
dently, and  even  now  we  ought  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  alarm, 
though  perhaps  the  danger  is  more  remote,  or  more  doubtful. 

1  Have  we,  then,  acted  with  the  prudence  that  became  us,  in 
uniting  with  characters,  whofe  purity  is  fo  queftionable,  and  whofe 
purpofes  are  fo  ambiguous  ?  Have  we  duly  reflected  on  the  cruel  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  a  violent  interference  with  the  affairs  of  an 
independent  nation  t  For  let  us  not  amufe  ourfelves  any  longer  with 
debates  on  the  opening  of  a  river,  or  the  violation  of  pretended 
treaties.  Thofe  pretences  are  now  no  more,  and  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  them,  is  paft.  To  a  people,  earneftly  defirpus  of  peace, 
and  deeply  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  its  benefits,  if  they  had  afforded 
grounds  of  negociation,  they  would  not  have  afforded  occafion  for 
arms.  If,  from  the  very  beginning,  we  were  determined  to  prevent 
our  neighbours  from  erecting  the  fyftem  of  their  own  government, 
if  we  were  refolved  to  rebuild  the  Bafrille,  and  to  reanimate  the  lifer 
lefs  trunk  of  exhaufted  defpotifm,  it  is  the  moft  exquifite  hypocrifv, 
to  refort  to  thefe  ftale  and  forgotten  pretences.  Ever)-  twig  and  every 
Feed,  however,  we  are  willing  to  feize.  We  are  now  fedulouflv 
pleading  our  indignation  at  their  crimes,  and  difplaying  our  forrow 
for  their  excefles.  We  have  made  ourfelves  the  inlb-uments  of  divine 
juftice,  and  we  fay  that  we  are  fighting,  to  punifli  the  French  for 
their  wickednefs.  But  whence  have  we  derived  this  new  majcim  of 
hoftility  ?  Qh,  moft  enlightened  difcovery !  how  have  we  improved 
the  law  of  nations  !  Had  this  beautiful  maxim  been  made  known 
oefore,  how  often  would  the  very  pillars  of  the  earth  have  been 
fhaken  by  the  trampling  of  crufaders  againft  vice  and  wickednefs  ! 
L,ong  ago  fliould  we  have  carried  our  arms  into  Spain,  to  punifh  her 
prigfthood  for  the  victims  devoted  to  their  inquiiicion.     We  fliould 

\  %     -  have 
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have  carried  our  righteous  indignation  into  the  new  world,  to  avenge 
on  the  barbarous  Mexican  the  human  facrifices  offered  up  at  the 
fhrlne  of  his  cruel  fuperftition.  Our  fleets  would  have  covered  the 
Euxine,  to  chaftize  the  worfhippers  of  Mahomet,  for  the  inftitutions 
which  confign  the  charms  of  beauty  ta  the  cuftody  of  a  tyrant,  and 
condemn  youth  and  innocence  to  the  fofas  of  the  feraglio. "  And 
our  fwords  would  have  leapt  from  their  fcabbards,  when  Poland  was. 
torn  from  the  fweets  of  her  newly -tafted  liberty,  by  a  wicked  confe- 
deracy of  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  allied  ourfelves. 

'  We  ought,  alfo,  to  examine  into  the  juftice  of  our  claims  to  fit 
as  the  judges  of  vice  and  depravity,  over  neighbouring  nations,  left 
we  be  guihv  of  arrogance  and  prefumption.  If  Ave  undertake  to 
deal  out  our  punifhments  to  cruelty  and  oppreflion,  we  ourfelves 
ought  at  leaft  to  be  free  from  all  thofe  imputations,  which  we  have 
fo  profufely  fcattered  on  our  enemies.  And  are  there  no  complaints 
prefered  to  heaven  againft  us?  Has  the  Afrcan,  who  is  m?c!e  the 
object  of  commercial  calculations  and  bargains,  ever  had  any  reaibn 
to  invoke  bleffmgs  upon  our  heads,  while  he  feels  the  maddening 
fenfe  of  violated  right,  and  proti acred  cruelty?  Have  our  eaftem 
armies  never  invaded  the  territories  of  an  unoffending  people,  and 
broken  down  the  barriers,  which  nature  herfelf  feems  to  have 
erected  as  limits  to  our  ambition, and  as  leffons  to  our  avarice?  We 
cannot,  indeed,  hear  the  execrations,  which  we  may  have  provoked  ; 
for  oceans  divide  us  from  them.  We  cannot  hear  the  cries  of  di- 
vided families;  we  cannot  hear  the  comph  infsof  nations, that  have 
been  fubjected  to  the  dominion  of  our  rapacity  and  oppreffion.  The 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  the  natives  of  India,  do  not  reprefent  their 
wrongs  by  ambaffadors.  But  we  may  read  them  in  the  very  nature 
of  man,  and  in  thofe  feelings,  which  teach  him  to  revolt  at  tyranny 
and  ufurpation,  in  every  climate  and  quarter  of  the  globe.' 

From  this  fpecimen,  che  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  ap- 
preciated the  literary  merits  of  the  author  too  highly.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  concerning  the  various  topics  he 
touches  upon,  his  abilities  fhuft  fecure  him  a  refpectful  attention, 
and  we  fhould  not  be  forry  to  fee  them  difphvved  on  a  fubject.  of  a 
lefs  fugitive  nature,  than  the  conduct  of  the  people  on  a  faft  day, 
and  where  he  can  propofe  his  opinions  with  lefs  exemption  from  pet-  , 
ty  caution.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  fmugglirig  a  po- 
litical under  the  cover  of  a  religious  pamphlet. 

A  Sermon  for  the^  Fa  ft,  appointed  oji  February  28,  1794.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jehnfin,  M.J.  Svo.  is.  Rivingtons.  1794. 
The  author  of  this  difcourfe,  in  dedicating  it  to  the  bifliop  of 
Norwich,  pleads  for  indulgence  towards  its  imperfections,  iri  the  fol- 
lowing language  :  '  My  lord, — A  numerous  family,  in  a  fmail  houfe, 
does  not  leave  much  room  for  repofe,  much  lefs  for  ferious  compo- 
iition.'  We  think  this  plea  ought  to  operate  on  his  lordfhip  in 
a  way  which  we.  need  not  point  out.  With  regard  to  the  performance, 1 

it 
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?t  is  among  the  leaf*  exceptionable,  in  point  of  language,  of  the  dif- 
courfes  that  have  been  compofed  for  the  late  faft. 
Tlie  Judgments  of  God  in  the  Earth,  are  Calls  for  us  to  learn  Righte- 
oufnefs.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  George's  Church,  Botolph-Lant, 
London,  011  Friday  l%th  Feb.  1794;  being  the  Day  appointed  by 
Proclamation  for  a  general  Faft  a:d  Humiliation  before  Almighty 
God.  By  William  Reid,  M.  A.  Publijled  by  defire  of  the  Con- 
gregation.    Svo.     is.     Rivingtons. 

Mr.  Reid,  as  a  clergyman,  is,  we  truft,  a  man  of  honour,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  queftion  his  afiertion ;  otherwife  we  fhould 
reallv  have  doubted  whether  a  congregation  could  any  where  have 
been  found  fo  grofsly  ignorant  as  to  defire  the  publication  of  fuch  a 
compofition  as  that  before  us.     A  compcfition  more  deftitute  of 
novelty,  information,  fenfe,  and  grammar,  we  have  rarely  feen :  a 
very  few  fpecimens  wiil  therefore  fufiice.     Speaking  of  the  '  call  of 
this  day,  by  our  righteous  fovereign,'  Mr.  Reid  adds :  *  To  look 
upon  this  call  with  indifference,  would  be  pleading  for  juftice,  and 
pot  for  mercy.'     With  fubmiffion  to  Mr.  Reid,  we  apprehend  it 
would  rather  be  not  pleading  at  all.     A  little  farther,  he  remarks  of 
the  former  condition  of  France,  that — *  Trade  brought  in  fcurccs  of 
wealth;'  a  fentence  which  to  our  ears  founds  fomething  like  a  bull, 
fince  we  apprehend  that  trade  itfelf  was  the  fource  of  wealth,  and 
wealth  the  produce  of  trade.     *  That  country  (he  proceeds  to  ob- 
ferve)  now  bears  no  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;'  which 
to  us  is  rather  unintelligible,  unlefs  he  means  that  France  is  no  longer 
a  kingdom,  but  a  republic;  but  how  far  this  circumftance  may  af- 
fect the  rank  of  a  country,  we  are  at  fome  lofs  to  underftand.     *  Its 
fleets  (our  fagacious  author  adds)  are  on  an  ebbing  jhoreJ1 

'  Who  (exclaims  Mr.  Reid)  but  thofe  10.K0  -want  to  overturn  all 
governmentand  religion,  can  fay  they  expecl perfection  in  this  worldr' 
If  this  is  Mr.  Reid's  idea  of  perfection,  we  can  only  fay  it  is  not 
ours.  Our  author  dii'covers,  however,  at  length,  as  the  only  apo- 
logy for  thefe  fame  Frenchmen,  that  they  are  all  mad,  *  and  like  all 
individual  madmen,  they  are  not  contented  with  the  blood  of  their 
belt  friends,  but  they  mud  stab  their  ve^yf elves  with  their  favourite 
innrument  of  murder:'  a  very  curious  ufe  for  the  guillotine  in  every 
fenfe !  He,  however,  gives  us  but  very  poor  hopes  of  the  prefent, 
war,  when  he  allures  us  that  they  refemb'e  •  the  demoniac  in  the 
gofpel,  ivhom  nb  man  could  bind !'— This  Angular  diflertation  is  wound 
.  up  with  the  eloquent  exclamation  :  4  But  is  it  really  poihbie  in  nature 
for  a  people  to  have  run  fo  mad  !' 

Among  the  crimes  of  the  French,  we  are  a  little  furprized  to  hear 

*  idolatry  and  witchcraft'  enumerated. — He  aflures  his  auditors  that 

thefe  evils  « they  muft  needs  feel  for  many  years  ;'  and  defires  the 

good  people  of  Botclph-lane  *  to  take  this  along  with  them,'  that  if 

keep  company  with  the  feditious,  '  they  will  make  them  their 

1  roc/, 
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*»/,  and  then  defert  them  to  take-  care  of  themfelves.'  The  follow- 
ing is  a  curions  raft,  and  evinces  Mr.  Reid's  profound  knowledge 
of  theology — l  But  God  planted  two  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
far  him  'o  fook  upon, — the  tree  of  life,  to  teach  him  the  immortal- 
ity which  Jefsis  Chrift  has  now  efhtblifhed  by  his  gofpel,  and  the- 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  to  teach  him  obedience 
xrlih  the  rewards  of  it.' 

A  phrafe  which  conftantly  occurs  in  this  fermon,  it  may  be  ne  - 
ceffiury  to  Caution  our  readers  againft,  as  ungrammatical,  fince, 
tbowgh  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  it  before  in  print,  it  fome- 
times  occurs  in  converfation,  viz.  '  this  country  of  ours.'  The 
pofiefkVe  pronoun  being  a  mere  adjective,  ought  never  to  be  ufed 
ia  this  manner  in  the  genitive  cafe  :  Mr.  Reid,  indeed,  has  improved 
npoo  the  ioiecifm,  and,  in  the  true  ftyie  of  fovereign  authority,  he 
fpeaks  of  '  thefe  kingdoms  of  ours.'' 

In  this  fermon,  we  have  alfo  difcovered  a  fuperabundance  of  or-, 
thrrapfucul  errors ;  Mr-  Reid  can  belt  inform  us,  whether  or  not 
they  were  all  errors  of  the  prefs. 

M    I    S    C    E    L.    L,    A    N    E    O    U    S, 

A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  on  the  Liberty 
cf  the  Prefs.     By  Per  rival  Stockdale,     8x>o.    6J.    Jordan.      1794. 

This  Letter,  which  is  nervous  and  well  written,  in  other  refpecls, 
docs  not  give  any  exprefs  detail  of  the  events  that  led  to  its  publica- 
tion. _  As  fir,  however,  as  we  have  been  able  to  inform  ourfelves 
on  the  fiibjeft,  we  think  Mr.  Stockdale  highly  juftified  in  this  ap- 
peal to  the  public. 

It  feems.  in  confequence  of  the  focietv's.  printer  having  received, 
arid  nearly  completed,,  the  printing  of  a  pamphlet,  whofe  political 
doctrines  were  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  a  few 
who  take  the  lead  in  the  committee,  two  or  three  gentlemen,  neither 
£ uniliar  with  the  cuftoms  of  printing,  nor  perfons  fubjeft  to  any 
periodical  election,  wee  ::•■  pointed  to  licenfe  the  prefs  in  future,  and 
to  fuffer  nothing  they  did  not  like%  to  be  undertaken  by  their  work- 
men. Thefe  gentlemen,  not  content,  as  it  appears,  with  their  ab- 
folute  conrroul  over  the  politics  of  their  prefs,  have  thought  proper 
in  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Stockdale,  to  pronounce  a  veto  on  a  topic 
of  a  far  different  nature,  and,  we  apprehend,  if  they  continue  tq. 
2cr  with  this  increafing  delicacy  and  caution,  they  may,  and  probably 
w"'H,  (hut  up  their  prefs  altogether.  Either,  indeed,  they  ar,e  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tradffmen,  or  they  are  not.-— If  the  former,  how  imperti- 
nent would  it  be  in  a  printer  to  infift  on  fubmitring  every  MS.  pre- 
ferred to  him  to  print,  to  the  infpeclion  of  a  fet  of  judges  r  and 
what  judges  of  literary  productions — Bankers  and  merchants  ! 

But  we  leave  to  the  author  the  talk  of  remarking  at  length  on  the 
indecency  of  their  interference,  and  fhall  conclude  this  article  with, 

a  paf? 
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a  jtaflage  from  Mr.  Stockdale's  Letter,- which  applies  to  the  ©n!y  ar- 
gument they  can  venture  to  advance  on  the  fabjeft,  and  which  may 
be  compfifed  in  the  fingle  word  cauiidn. 

*  If,  fays  our  author,  from  motives  of  finance ;  if,  to  fecure  a 
fnfficient  frnd  for  your  foc'ety,  you  have  adopted  the  unmanly  rule 
of  not  giving  offence  (and  a  moil  unmanly  rule  it  is,  vhtn  it  is 
either  prefcribed,  or  obeyed,"  in  it's  utmoft  lat  tude)  this  plea  *ri$ 
not  bear  a  fuperficipJ  examination. — I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that 
our  civil,  and  political  privileges,  are  as  fecure,  and  as  much  re- 
fpefted,  as  many  weak  men  imagine,  and  many  felnih  hyprocriJes 
pretend  that  they  are  ; — but  of  this  I  am  certain  ;  that  ourcoueln- 
men  are  fo  habituated  to  pay  a  kind  of  civil  worflffp  to  the  liberW 
of  the  prefs,-  as  to  the  palladium  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them, 
that  your  prefs,  as  it's  pecuniary  terms  are  very  reafonahle,  would 
have  had  all  the  encouragement  that  your  charitable  views  corJd 
have  propofed,  if  it  had  besrn  on  a  fair,  Englifh  foundation ;  and  I 
am  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  in  ali  the  ranks  of  life,  would  wifh  to  ;ee  a  prets 
unemployed,  which  was  under  any  narrow  limitations  that  our  juris- 
prudence had  not  impofed  on  it.  Manv  hyprocrites,  indeed  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  hij,  will  undoubtedly  give  you  a  doucecr 
in  the  fhape  of  a  charitable  donation,  to  maintain  tbofe  rigid  and 
defpotic  rules  which  will  prevent  (as  far  as  the  power  of  yoar 
fociety  extends)  the  expofure  of  their  pride,  and  avarice,  to  the 
right  of  open  day  ;  and  in  all  their  deformity.  The  brightelr  taJenfeL 
and  a  fpirit  of  independence,  are,  in  general,  united.  If  men  of 
thefe  endowments  have  the  misfortune  to  enter  your  printing-office, 
they  will  foon  delert  it ; — you  may  be  fure  of  lofing  your  honucr- 
able  literary  friends ;  inftead  of  tiem,  it  is  true,  your  tvpes  may  be 
employed  by  an  ignoble  herd  of  fycophants,  and  flaves  ;  of  priefis, 
who  write  for  a  mitre ;  and  of  ftate-fcribbiers,  who  write  for  a  pen- 
fion. 

*  Your  con/clous,  and,  therefore,  cautious,  and  jealous  friends, 
in  elevated  ftations,  could  not,  with  a  fhadow  of  reafon,  be  offend- 
ed with  you  for  the  true  freedom  of  your  prefs  ;  becairfe  fhev  mufi: 
know,  that  what  was  rejefted  at  your  office,  might,  with  eafe  be 
printed  at  another.  But  littie  tyrants  never  reafon  ;  if  they  did, 
they  would  ceafe  to  be  tyrannical.' 

The  Religion  of  Nature,  ajhort  D'fcomfe,  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional djfmbl?  at  Paris,   by  M.   h  Curi  cf  ' — en  Jus  re~ 

fignitig  the  Pritjlhood.      With  a  Jltort  AJdrefs  to  the  Jurymen  of 

Great  Britain,  by  Bob  Short.     Stw.      $d.     Debrett.       l~o^. 

A  pleafant  fiction,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  cf 

the  29th  of  November,  and  is  afcribed  to  the  pen  of  an  eminent 

female  writer.      It  is     printed  for  a  benevolent  purpof^  to  which. 

tPe  tannot  but  wifh  fuccefc. 

Slavery 
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Slavery  and  Famine  Punijhments  for  Sedition,  m ,  an  Account  of  the 
Mi/eries  and  Starvation  at  Botany  Bay.  By  George  Thorn/on,  ivho 
failed  in  the  Royal  Admiral,  May,  1792.  With  fome preliminary 
Remarks.  By  George  Dyer,  B.A.  lateofE?nanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge; Author  of  the  Complaints  of  the  Poor.  §vo.  2s.  Ridg- 
way.      1 794<v 

The  feverity  of  the  fentences  pafTed  on  Meflrs.  Miiir,  Palmer, 
&c.  has  lately  been  the  fubject  of  ferious  animadverfion.  The 
opinion  of  Engliflimen  living  under  a  mild  fyftem  of  laws  cannot 
on  fuch  a  fubject  be  favourable.  To  prove  that  thefe  fentences 
may  probably  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  bittereft  enemies  to 
Meffrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  Mr.  Dyer  has  collected  from  various  au- 
thorities, and  particularly  the  Journal  of  George  Thomfon,  fuch 
an  account  of  Botany  Bay  as,  in  his  opinion,  juftifies  the  title  of 
his  pamphlet.  Some  remarks  are  added  on  the  feverity  of  fen- 
tences inflicted  for  flight  offences,  which  merit  attention.  To  pro- 
portion punifliments  to  crimes,  is  the  effence  of  juftice. 

A  Plan  of  Education,  for  a  limited  Number  of  Young  Gentlemen, 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  Confi 'deration  of  thofe  Parents,  who  regard 
the  Health,  Comfort,  and  Firtuc  of  their  Children,  as  Points  effen- 
tially  to  be  attended  to  in  the  Courfe  of  their  Education.  By  a  Cler- 
gyman. Svo.  1  j.  6d.  Robinfons.  1794. 
A  boarding-fchool  puff ! 

A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  intitled  Refutation  of  Charges,  &c.  refpeel* 
ing  Frauds  committed  in  the  Colleclion  of  the  Salt  Duties.     By  Wil- 
liam  Vanderftegen,  Efq.      8i'0.      Ic     Robinfons.      1794. 
The  motives  and  object  of  this  Reply  are  pretty  clearly,  and,  we 
think,  candidly  ftated,  in  the  concluding  paffages,  where  the  au- 
thor fays, 

1  I  have  thus,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
mifconftruflions,  to  obviate  the  contradictions,  and  to  correct  the 
miftakes  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  which  he  prefumes  to  call 
by  the  title  of  Refutation.  My  profeffed  intention,  in  this  Reply, 
was,  to  prevent  his  confufing  a  queftion,  great,  both  as  to  its  juf- 
tice  and  importance ;  in  this  I  trijft  I  have  fucceeded.  As  to  his 
confuting  it,  that  is  a  point  I  willingly  leave  to  the  judgment  and 
determination  of  the  world.  I  entered  upon  the  inveftigation  of  it 
from  the  confideration  that  it  was  a  duty  lowed  to  my  country,  and 
in  this  I  have  no  other  wifli  than  that  of  being  put  to  the  proof  of 
every  iota  of  what  I  have  brought  in  charge  ;  but  if  this  fliould  not 
be  the  cafe,  I  can  now  fay,  with  the  greateft  truth,  liber  avi  an  imam 
meam.  Once  more  I  declare  that  I  have  no  fort  of  enmity  againft 
any  man,  but  I  cannot,  I  think,  difcharge  my  own  confeience,  unlefs 
I  endeavour  to  bring  iniquity  to  conviction,  whoever  the  offending 
parties  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be  the  combination  of  influence 
againit  me.' 

& 
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The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  /acred  by  Jevjs  and 
Chrijlians;  otherivife  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants :  faithfully  tranjlated  from  corrected  Texts  of  the 
Originals.  fVith  various  Readings,  explanatory  Notes,  and 
critical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.  D* 
Vol.  I.     Royal \to.     1/.  lis.  6d.     Faulder.     1792. 

TN  our  Review  for  January  1787,  p.  45,  we  had  the  plea- 
■*■  fure  of  announcing  the  Profpecfcus  of  this  very  arduous  un- 
dertaking, then  recently  publifhed.  The  commendation  we, 
at  that  time,  beftowed  upon  the  plan,  and  the  fuccefs  we  have 
iince  anticipated  in  the  execution,  intitle  both  the  author  and 
the  public  to  our  reafons  why  a  notice  of  this  firft  volume 
hath  been  hitherto  deferred. 

As  then  it  was  the  avowed  defign  of  Dr.  Geddes  that  the 
Critical  Remarks  belonging  to  each  volume  fhould  accompany 
an  publication  the  volume  itfelf — though  in  the  firft  inftance  he 
hath  been  induced  to  withhold  them,  for  the  fake  of  Dr. 
Holmes'  collations  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  and  other 
important  works — we  conceived  it  would  be  more  juft  to  the 
author,  and  fatisfa£V.ory  to  the  public,  if,  inftead  of  review- 
ing the  verfion,  detached  from  its  grounds,  we  waited  till 
both  could  be  taken  together.  But  finding,  however,  after 
fo  long  a  delay,  that  Dr.  Holmes'  collations  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared, nor  are,  indeed,  foon  to  be  expected ;  and  alio  that 
Dr.  Geddes  hath  revived,  in  two  late  publkations,  an  at- 
tention to  .his  work,  we  confider  ourfelves  called  upon  to  re- 
linquilh  our  purpofe ;  and  now3  therefore,  advert  to  the  vo- 
lume as  publifhed. 

After  a  fhort  infcription  to  Lord  Petre^  under  whofe  pe- 
culiar patronage  this  tranflation  was  undertaken,  and  is  ftill 
carried  on,  the  volume  opens  with  a  particular  Preface,  which 
begins  with  obferving,  that 

*  The  Pentateuch,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  Called,  The  Five 
Booh  of  Mofes,  are  not  only  the  foremoft  in  rank,  but  alio  the  firft 
in  importance,  of  all  the  Hebrew  fcriptures.     They  are  the  great 
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Vepofitory  of  the  moft  remote  antiquities,  religion,  polity,  and  lite- 
rature of  the  Jewifh  nation ;  to  which,  in  all  their  pofterior  writers, 
there  is  a  conftant  reference  or  allufion.  To  them  the  righteous 
judge,  the  reforming  prince,  the  admonifhing  prieft,  the  menacing 
prophet,  perpetually  and  uniformly  appealed :  on  them  the  hiftori- 
ographer,  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  philofopher,  endeavoured 
to  form  their  refpective  ftyles  :  and  to  rival  the  language  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was,  even  in  the  moft  felicitous  periods  of  their  Mate,  con- 
iidcred  as  the  higheft  effort  of  Hebrew  genius  ;' 

—  And,  after  briefly  affigmng  reafons  why  thefe  books, 
f  whether  confidered  as.a  compendium  of  hiftory,  or  as  a  digeft 
of  laws,  or  as  a  fyfiem  of  theology,  or  as  models  of  good 
writing,  are  in  fome  refpedts  unequalled,  in  none  overmatched, 
by  the  bed  productions  of  ancient  times;'  the  doctor  proceeds 
to  annex  fome  remarks  on  the  character  of  Mofes,  in  his  hif- 
toric  and  legislative  capacity. 

'  It  has  been  ufual  with  the  annalifts  of  moft  nations,  to  begin 
their  hiltories  with  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world :  fo 
does  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  His  cofmogony  is  a  brief  one, 
it  is  true;  being  compriied  in  one  fhort  chapter:  but  that  fhort  chap- 
ter exhibits  a  grand  and  fingular  fcene.  The  writer  does  not  amufe 
or  tire  his  reader  with  long  metaphyseal  difcuffions,  about  the  na? 
ture  of  the  univerfe,  the  generation  of  n»itter,  caufe  and  effe£t,  time 
and  eternity,  and  omer  fuch  fubtile  and  infolvable  queltions ;  but, 
with  the  greateft  fimplicity,  and  the  moft  impofing  air  of  convic- 
tion, tells  us,  that  an  Almighty  Being  made  thofe  heavens  which 
we  behold,  and  this  earth  which  we  inhabit.  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Gen.  i.  i.  This  is  the  general 
proportion.  But,  whether  it  refer  to  a  prior  primordial'  creation, 
or  merely  to  one  particular  link  in  the  great  chain  of  mundane  re- 
volutions, we  can  only  guefs  from  circumftances;  and  are  free  to 
form  our  conjectures,  agreeably  to  the  motives  of  credibility  that 
prefept  themfelves  to  an  attentive  unprejudiced  mind.  To  me  it 
ears  highly  probable,  from  the  context,  and  from  other  paflages 
of  Hebrew  fcripture,  that  the  proportion  is  truly  proleptical;  and 
that  by  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  is  meant  no 
more  than  producing  thofe  appearances  in  the  former,  and  that 
cliange  in  the  latter,  which  then  gradually  took  place,  and  which 
are  fo  beautifully  related  in  the  fubfequent  paragraphs.  Thofe  who 
deem  it  more  probable  that  the  words  relate  to  a  primitive  and  ab- 
folute  creation,  and  translate,  In  the  beginning  (or  originally)  God 
had  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  muft  ftill  grant  that  the  earth 
was,  at  the  period  of  the  fix  days  creation,  in  a  defolate  uninhabit- 
able Sate:  and,  accordingly,  they  render  the  next'verfe,  But  the 
earth  had  become  a  defolate  tuajle,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  of  little 
moment  whichever  of  thefe  two  hypothefes  be  admitted;   although 

the 
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the  latter  feems  to  be  lefs  natural,  lefs  confiftent,  and  lefs  analo- 
gical.' 


*  Be  that  as  It  may,  certain  it  is,  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew' 
cofmologift,  the  Earth  was,  before  the  fix  days  creation,  a  deflate 
tua/le.  Obferve,  he  does  not  fay  that  the  Heavens  were  a  defolate 
ivajie;  he  reftri&s  this  condition  folely  to  the  Earth.  The  crea- 
tion, then,  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  muff;  in  the  ftnfe  of 
our  author,  be  underftood  of  the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the" 
latter,  when  it  was  fafhionci  into  its  prefent  form,  and  made  fit  to 
receive  its  prefent  inhabitants.  The  great  folar  and  ftarry  fyfeems 
are  here  not  concerned,  but  in  as  far  as  they  became  eventually  re- 
lative to  this  new  creation.  I  mean  not  an  abfolute  creation  out  of 
nothing;  but  the  refcue  or  reftoration  of  a  pre-exiftent  mafs  of  mat- 
ter from  a  ftate  of  darknefs  and  defcht  ion,  to  make  it  a  fit  and  com- 
fortable abode,'  for  the  beings  intended  to  be  placed  therein.' 

Some  bri^f  remarks  follow,  to  fhow  that  the  term  K*13  does 
not  imply  abfolute  creation  *,  though  the  full  difcufhon  of  the 
fubjecV.  is  reiferved  for  the  Critical  Remarks. 

The  progreffive  order  of  things  is  then  defcanted  on,  and. 
the  doctor  goes  on  to  obferve  : 

'  The  creation,  whatever  it  were,  being  thus  completed  in  the  fpaceof 
fix  days,  God  is  faid  to  have  refted  on  the  feventh  day  from  his  labour : 
and,  hence,  fays  the  hift orian,  he  hath  blejftd  the  feventh  day,  and 
made  it  holy,  becaufe  on  it  he  ceafed  from  all  his  worts  which  he  had 
then  ordained  to  do.  That  tliis  inference  of  the  hifrorian  refers  to  the 
inftitution  of  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  ; 
and  I  have  fhewn  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  moft  learned  Jews  : 
but  whether  the  Hebrew  cofmogony  itfelf  were  adapted  to  the  fab- 
batical  inftitution,  or  the  latter  arofe  from  a  prior  belief  of  fach  a 
cofmogony — whether  the  fix  days  creation  were,  literally,  a  real 
event,  or  only  an  ingenious  piece  of  ancient  mythology" — I  know 
not  any  certain  principle  on  which  to  ground  a  decifion.  Thofe, 
indeed,  who  think  that  every  word  of  the  Pentateuch  is  divinely  in- 
fpired,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  determine  the  queftion ;  but  there  are 
many  fincere  friends  to  religion;  who  are  not  of  that  opinion;  and  I 
freely  confefs  myfelf  to  be  one  of  them.' 

An  illuftrative  detail  here  follows  on  the  formation  of  man  ; 
whence  Dr.  Geddes  proceeds  with  an  account  of  the  Fall,  and 
adds : 

•  Tom  Bradbury  of  orthodox  fame,  was  a  flrranous  afiertcr  of  tht  con- 
trary opinion,  and  evidently  in  ailufion  to  it,  v.hen  a  certain  lord  waa 
advanced  to  the  peerage,  obferving  that  the  te-m  cruting  was,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  moft  happily  ufed;  fince  it  implied  the  making  fomtthing  out  of 
nothing. 

K  a  <  This 
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*  This  hiftory  has  very  much  puzzled  both  Jewifh  and  Chriftlart 
interpreters.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jofephus  and  Philo,  that  the  ferpent  was  a 
fpeaking  animal,  and  walked  upright :  and,  indeed,  if  we  flick  to 
the  letter  of  the  text,  we  can  hardly  fuppbfe  the  contrary.  But 
Philo,  though  he  allows  that  this  was  the  vulgar  notion,  confiders 
the  whole  account  as  a  mere  allegory.  The  garden  of  Eden  is,  \i  ith 
him,  not  a  real  garden,  planted  by  the  hand  of  God  with  real  trees ; 
for  that  (fays  he)  were  an  impiety  to  imagine  :  but  a  portion  of  his 
own  divine  loifJom,  or  a  difpofition  to  virtue  implanted  on  the  hu- 
man foul.  It  is  faid  to  be  planted  in  Eden  ;•  that  is,  in  delight ;  for 
nothing  is  fo  delightful  as  genuine  virtue.  The  trees  of  this  para- 
dife  are  the  various  particular  virtues,  called  Offices  or  duties  of  life. 
The  four  Streams  flowing  out  of  Eden  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  yufiice.  Man  is  defired  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  of  Paradife,  becaufe  he  muff,  practife 
all  the  virtues.  He  is  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  becaufe  he  muft  not  abandon  himfelf  to  vice,  the  evil 
of  which  is  only  known  by  its  oppofitlon  to  virtue.  The  death 
threatened,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  is  that  of  the  foul.  Adam  is 
the  intellectual  part  of  man ;  Jieva  the  fenfual  part :  the  ferpent  is 
unlawful  pleafure ;  which,  by  firft  winning  over  the  fenfual  part, 
drags  the  intellectual  after  it.  Hence  it  is  declared  by  God  to  be 
execrable  ;  and  more  execrable  than  all  beajis  ;  that  is,  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  as  being  the  fource  from  which  they  fpring,  and 
without  which,  perhaps,  they  would  not  exift.  Cratvling  on  the 
belly,  is  wallowing  in  fenfuulity  :  eating  the  dujl,  is  feeding  the  mind 
with  terreftrial  objects  :  and  the  enmity  between  the  ferpent  and  the 
woman,  it;  the  incompatability  of  vicious  voluptuoufnefs  even  with 
genuine  fenfual  pleafure.  The  fcrrows  of  conception  and  child- 
birth, denounced  to  the  woman,  are  the  ftings  of  unlawful  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  her  fubordination  to  her  hufband  is  a  fubjection  of  the 
fenfual  part  to  the  intellectual  part.  But  when  this  intellectual  hufband, 
deviating  from  reafon,  liftens  too  eafily  to  the  voice  of  his  fenfual 
iv-fe.  and  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruits  which  file  prefents  to  him  ; 
that  is,  confents  to  the  evil  fuggerted  by  her;  the  earth,  that  is,  all 
his  carnal  actions,  are  reprehenfible  and  accurfed  ;  and  produce  no- 
thing but  the  thorns  and  thirties  of  pungent  remorfe  and  trouble- 
fome  uneafinefs,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

*  This  allegorical  mode  of  explaining  the  fall  (and  indeed  the  whole 
cofmogony)  by  the  moft  ancient  profefTed  interpreter  whofe  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  appeared  fo  ingenious  and  fatisfactory  to  the 
more  early  Chriftian  fathers,  that,  with  fome  little  variations,  they 
generally  adopted  it.  It  was  adopted,  if  we  may  credit  Anaftafius 
Sinaira,  by  Papias,  Pantaenus,  Iremrus,  Clement  of  Alexandria; 
;;nd  we  are  certain  it  was  adopted  and  improved  upon  by  Origen. 
From  Origen  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Gregories  of  Nyfla  and  Nazi- 
8  anzenj 
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anzen ;  and,  among  the  Latins,  by  St.  Ambrofe.  There  were  not, 
however,  .wanting  writers  who  contended  for  a  literal  meaning,  and 
who  charged  the  Origenifh>  with  impiety  and  herefy  :  particularly, 
the  credulous  Epiphanius,  and  the  acrimonious  Jerome.  The  more 
moderate  Auftin  contented  himfelf  with  faying  that,  among  the  va- 
rious opinions  which  had  been  held  on  this  fubjeft,  there  were  three 
prevailing  ones,  in  his  days :  the  firfr,  that  of  thofe  who  believed 
the  literal  fenfe  only  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  thofe  who  flood  up  for  a 
purely  fpiritual  meaning ;  and  the  third,  that  of  thofe  who  admitted 
both  :  to  which  he  willingly  gives  his  affent ;  and  which  his  autho- 
rity contributed  not  a  liittie  to  eftablifh  aimoft  exclufively  among 
the  weflern  churches. 

*  But  although  it  was  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  was  a  real  material  garden,  its  trees  real  trees,  and  their  fruit 
real  fruit;  there  was  not  fo  perfect  an  accord  about  the  nature  of  the 
ferpent,  the  dialogue  between  him  and  the  woman,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  perfuading  her  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit. — Was  the 
ferpent,  then,  a  real  ferpent  r  Was  he  endowed  with  reafon  and 
fpeech  ?  How  could  a  real  ferpent,  without  reafon  or  fpeech,  know, 
or  fufpeft,  that  God  had  forbidden  the  man  and  the  woman  to  ea5 
of  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  ?  How  could  the  woman  be  induced  to 
enter  into  converfation  with  a  vile  reptiie,  and  give  credit  to  his  de- 
ceitful words  ?  Thefe  and  fuch  like  queftions  were  not  eafily  an- 
fwered :  and,  in  faft,  the  anfwers  which  Cyrill  gives  to  Julian  are 
rather  fmart  retorts  than  fatisfa<ftory  folutions. — The  grand  reply  to 
all  objections  is,  that  it  was  not  a  ferpent,  but  the  devil  in  the  form 
of  a  ferpent,  that  deceived  the  woman ;  or,  if  it  be  a  real  ferpent, 
jt  was  a  ferpent  organized  and  infpired  by  the  devil. 

*  Though  this  be,  evidently,  rather  cutting  than  untying  the 
mafrer-knot  of  the  difficulty ;  and  though  it  frill  leave  other  lefs 
ones  to  be  difentangled ;  it  is  furprifing  how  fmoothly  it  has  glided 
down  theftresm  of  time,  from  commentator  to  commentator;  as  a 
moft  orthodox  and  rational  interpretation. — But,  let  any  one,  of  but 
common  fenfe  and  fagaciry,  turn  to  Poole's  Synofjis;  and,  either 
there,  or  in  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  read  carefully  all  the  va- 
rious arguments  that  have  been  deviled  to  make  the  ftory  of  the  Fall 
in  this  hypothefis  coherent ;  and,  when  he  has  done  this,  let  him  lay 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  fay,  if  he  feel  any  thing  like  ccnviftion. 
In  his  doubts,  he  may,  indeed,  have  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  a 
fuppofed  infallible  guide,  or  to  what  is  cailed  the  analog)-  of  faith  ; 
and  if  he  deem  thefe  fufficient  props,  he  may  rely  upon  them  :  but, 
I  think,  he  will  hardly  affirm,  that  he  leans  upon  the  pillar  of  reafon. 
The  allegories  of  Philo  and  Origen  may  be  reveries  ;  but  they  are 
pleafaut  ones,  and  far  preferable  to  literal  incontiftencies. 

*  More  plaufible  is  the  expofition  of  Abarbanel,  a  celebrated  Jew 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  which  was  followed  by  Simeon  de  Muis, 
Hebrew  profefTor  in  tie  Roval  College  at  Paris,  about  the  middbs 
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of  the  laft  century ;  and  has  been  more  recently  adopted  and  im- 
proved by  an  anonymous  writer  in  Eichhorn*s  Biblical  Repertory^ 
fuppofed  to  be  Eichhorn  himfeif.  According  to  this  hypothesis  the 
.  ferpent  was  a  real  ferpent,  fuch  as  he  (till  is,  neither  endowed  with 
fpeech  nor  organized  by  the  devil ;  nor  had  he  any  conversation, 
with  the  woman.  What  then  ?  The  woman  obferved  him  eating 
of  that  very  fruit  which  had  been  forbidden  to  he/,  without  his  re- 
,  ceiving  any  injury  from  it :  thence  She  inferred  that  it  could  not  be 
deadly  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  beautiful  to  look  at ;  knowledge 
was  a  defireable  thing  :  all  thefe  considerations  induced  her  to  make 
a  trial :  the  ifiiie  is  known. 

'  But  is  not  this  explication  contrary  to  the  fcriptures  of  the  New 
Covenant  ?  i^y  no  means,  fays  Eichhorn.  The  texts  alleged  are, 
i  Cor.  xi.  3.  John  vii.  44.  and  Rev.  xii.  9.  But,  in  the  firfr.  of 
thefe,  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  devil.  In  the  fecond,  the  devil  is 
fald  to  have  been  a  murderer  from  the  beginniag ;  but  there  is  no 
.  word  of  a  ferpent ;  and  the  pjiflage  is  explained  by  John  himfeif,  in 
'his  firft  Epiftle,  iii.  12.  In  the  Revelation,  it  is  true,  that  the  devil 
Js  called  a  ferpent,  and  a  dragon  alfo,  according  to  a  mode  of  think- 
ing and  fpeaking  at  that  time  ufual  among  the  Jews  :  but  this  can- 
.  not  fairly  be  brought  to  explain  the  text  of  GeneSis. 

'  Another  objection — If  the  ferpent  were  a  mere  ferpent,  and  only 
the  innocent  caufe  of  the  woman's  tranfgreffion,  how  comes  he  to 
be  curfed  and  punifhed  ?  He  is  neither  puniihed  nor  curfed,  replies 
this  writer.  The  words  faid  to  be  addrefled  to  him  by  God  are  not 
any  part  of  a  penalty,  but  a  defcription  of  the  animal ;  expreffing, 
in  bold  metaphorical  terms,  the  natural  antipathy  thatfeems  to  fub- 
iifl  between  reptiles  and  all  other  creatures,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
human  kind. — But  in  this  cafe,  fay  the  objectors,  the  paSTage  will 
■contain  no  promife  of  a  Redeemer.  True,  it  is  anfwered :  but  what 
proof  is  there  that  it  was  ever  meant  to  contain  fuch  a  promife  ?  Did 
the  Redeemer  himfeif,  or  any  of  his  apofties,  ever  appeal  to  it  r  St. 
Paul  frequently  mentions  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  redemption;  but 
.  110  where  quotes  this  pafTage  as  even  allufive  to  the  latter,  although 
he  often  deals  deeply  in  allegory.  In  Short,  if  either  the  devil  or  a 
Redeemer  be  here  admitted,  the  parallelifm  of  the  text  will  be  de- 
flroyed,  and  its  members  put  at  variance  one  with  another. 

*  Equally  ingenious  is  the  reft  of  Eichhorn's  expofltion  of  the  Fall. 
The  voice  of  God  refounding  in  the  garden,  is  a  Storm  of  thunder  : 
the  colloquy  of  God  with  Adam  and  Heva,  is  the  remorfe  of  their 
own  confcienc.es  for  having  difobeyed  the  divine  command;  the 
thunder  cpntinuing,  they  leave  Paradife  in  a  fright;  dare  not 
return  5  find  it  necefiary  to  toil  for  their  bread  on  the  common  earth : 
the  woman  feels  the  forrovvs  of  breeding,  and  the  pangs  of  child- 
bearing;  both  are  liable  to  misfortune,  maladies,  and  death; — And 
all  this  is  turned,  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  into  a  beautiful 
profopopceia, 
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'Tire  profopopoeia  may  be  readily  allowed  to  be  beautiful;  but  I 
vcrv  much  queftion  whether  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  ever  dream- 
ed of  it.  I  wifh  to  diveft  myfelf  of  prejudices,  as  much  as  this 
eflavift,  whoever  he  be ;  and,  although  I  cannot  altogether  forget 
what  I  learned  in  my  years  of  pupillage,  I  have  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  think  for  myfelf,  on  every  fubject  that  has  come  before 
me.  On  the  prefent  lubjeft,  which  I  have  ftudied  with  great  atten- 
tion, my  opinion  is,  that  there  are  only  two  admifhble  modes  of  in- 
terpretation :  either  to  allegorize  the  whole,  with  Philo ;  or  tenhci- 
oufly  to  adhere  to  the  letter,  in  every  reipecl.  That  the  latter,  only, 
was  in  the  writers  view,  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt :  but  I  doubt, 
whether  his  relation  were  founded  upon  real  fa<fts ;  or  imagined,  to 
account  for  known  phenomena.  Why  might  not  the  Hebrews  have 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  ether  nations  r  and  why  might  not  their 
mythologifts  contrive  or  improve  a  fyftem  of  cofmegony,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Chalda?a,  or  Egypt,  or  Greece,  or  Italy,  or  Perfia,  or 
Hindoftan  ?  —  If  we  may  luppefe,  then,  that  the  Hebrew  hiftorio- 
grapher  invented  his  Hexahtrr.ercr.,  or  fix  days  creation,  to  inforce 
more  ftrongly  the  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath ;  which  I  tiiink  much 
more  than  probable ;  may  we-  not,  in  like  manner,  eonGder  his 
hiftory  of  the  Fall  as  an  excellent  mythalogue,  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  human  evil,  and  of  man's  antipathy  to  the  reptile  race  ?  Re- 
garded in  this  light,  it  will  require  no  {training  effort  to  explain  it : 
it  will  be  perfectly  coherent  in  all  its  parts :  it  will  be  attended  with 
no  abfurd  coniequence  :  it  will  give  no  handle  to  the  enemies  of 
religion  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  The  ferpent  will  then  be  a  real 
mythological  ferpent ;  will  fpeak,  like  the  beads  and  birds  in  Pilpay 
or  Efop ;  will  be  a  moft  crafty  envious  animal,  that  feduces  the 
woman  from  her  allegiance  to  God  ;  will  be  punifhed,  accordingly, 
with  degradation  from  his  original  ftate ;  and  an  everlafting  enmity 
eftablifhed  between  him  and  the  woman's  feed. — The  refpective 
punifhments  of  the  woman  and  of  the  man,  will  be,  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  real ;  and  the  whole  chapter  an  incomparable  example  of  ori- 
ental mythology. Reader!  doft  thou  diflike  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation ?  Embrace  any  other  that  pleafes  thee  better.  Be  only 
pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  authority  of  Scriptm-e  is  by  no  mer.ns 
weakened  by  this  interpretation,  as  will  be  fully  proved  in  its  pro- 
per place.'         / 

The  doctor  now  proceeds  with  an  hiftorical  fummary  from 
the  expulfion  of  mankind  out  of  Paradife  to  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, whole  birth  is  placed  by  the  Hebrew  copies  in  the  20,2d 
year  after  the  deluge ;  but,  by  the  Samaritan  copy  and  the 
Greek  verfion,  in  the  949th.  This  he  confidersas  the  beginning 
of  the  Hebrew  hiftory,  and,  after  defending  the  genuinenefs 
of  it,  by  various  arguments,  adverts  to  the  fyftem  of  the  He- 
brew legiflation. 

K  4  «  The' 
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*  The  fpeculative  part  of  the  Mofaic  divinity  is  extremely  concife  $ 
and  fummed  up  in  the  belief  of  One  fupreme  God,  the  creator  and; 
governor  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  of  fubordinate  beings, 
Called  his  angels  or  meflengers.  His  abfolute  attributes  are  omnipo-. 
tence  and  omnifcienct.  He  is  alfo  reprefented  asjufi,  benevolent,  long' 
fvffering,  and  merciful ;  but  theie  qualities  are  clothed  in  colours 
that  infpire  rather  fear  than  love  :  the  empire  of  this  latter  was,  long 
after,  to  be  eftablifhed,  by  a  greater  lawgiver  than  Mofes.  The 
God  of  Mofes  is  a  jealous  God,  who  funijheth  the  iniquity  cf  fathers 
in  their  children,  unto  the  third  cr  fourth  generation ;.  an  irafcible  and 
avenging  God,  who  confumetk  like  a  devouring  fire ;  who  maketh  his 
arrows  drank  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  his  fword  Jatiated 
'with  their  fie fc.  He  is  even  faid  to  harden,  fometimes,  the  hearts  of 
wicked  men,  that  he  may  take  more  flagrant  vengeance  of  them. 
Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Pentateuch  convinces  me,  that  the 
more  ancient  Hebrews  were  real  anthropomorphites :  and  to  this 
alone,  I  think,  we  arc  to  alcribe  all  thofe  expreffions  concerning 
the  Deity,  that  feemingly  degrade  the  Deity.  At  any  rate,  all  fuch 
*prefl<ons  muft  be  cuniidered  as  metaphorical  imagery,  adapted  to 
he  ideas  of  aftupid,  carnal  people;  if  Ave  would  fupport  the  gene- 
ral credit  of  Hebrew  fcripture,  on  rational  principles. — Of  God's 
angels,  we  learn  nothing,  but  that  they  always  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  and  ipoke  the  language  of  man.  —  Of  bad  angels,  I  find  rip 
mention  made  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed  that 
they  are  alluded  to  in  Levit.  xvii.  7.  and  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  which  the 
reader  may  turn  to,  and  examine,  together  with  rny  remarks  on, 
both  pafiages,' 

The  practical  theology,  it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Gcddes,  is  of 
much  greater  extent ;  and  may  be  divided  into  the  moral  and 
the  ritual.  The  former,  as  contained  in  the  decalogue,  and 
reducible  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  \  the 
.latter  as  confiding  of  various  ceremonies,  which  though  at 
firft  fight,  to  thoughtlefs  and  fuperficial  readers,  appearing 
trivial,  will  upon  a  deeper  infight  be  found  to  have  been  com- 
piled, with  great  judgment,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  This,  the  doctor  proceeds  to  evince, 
by  brief  but  luminous  illuftrations  of  its  feveral  objects,  and 
concludes  his  fketch  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  inferring,  *  that, 
■whether  it  be  confidered  as  a  body  of  hiftory,  or  as  a  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence,  it  will  not  appear  to  fhrink  from  a  compa- 
xifon  with  any  piece  of  ancient  writing,  even  when  diverted  of 
every  privilege  it  might  claim  from  revelation.' 

The  next  confideration  that  occurs  is :  who  was  the  author 
$f  [0  admirable  a  work,  .?-r-Jn  reply,  the  doctor  obferves  : 

\  There  was  a  time,  when  this  would  have  been  deemed  an  inv 
jwrti&ent,  nay  aj\  impious  query  \  for  who,  it  was  faid,,  could  be 
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the  author  of  the  boohs  of  Mofes,  but  Mofes  hknfelf?  Yet  this  <ruerjf 
appears  to  me  to  have  never  been  fufficiently  anfwered,  unlefs  in- 
jurious language  may  be  called  an  anfwer.  As  the  fubject  will  ne- 
ceflarily  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  my  General  Preface,  I  Ihall 
now  content  myfeif  with  giving,  in  very  few  words,  the  refult  of 
my  own  investigation.  —  It  has  been  well  obferved  by  Michaelis, 
that  all  external  teftimony  is  here  of  little  avail :  it  is  from  intrinfic 
evidence  only,  that  we  muft  derive  our  proofs.  Now,  from  intrin- 
fic evidence,  three  things  to  me  feem  indubitable,  ift.  The  Pen- 
tateuch,  in  its  prefent  form,  was  not  written  by  Mofes.  2dly.  It 
MSB  written  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  and  moft  probably  at  Jerufa- 
lem.  3dly.  It  could  not  be  written  before  the  reign  of  David,  nor 
after  that  of  Hezekiah.  The  long  pacific  reign  of  Solomon  (the 
Auguftan  age  of  Judcea)  is  the  period  to  which  I  would  refer  its 
yet,  I  confefs,  there  are  fome  marks  of  a  pofterior  date,  or  at  Iea& 
of  pofterior  interpolation. 

-  *  But  although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
reduced  into  its  prefent  form  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  I  am  fully 
perfuaded  that  it  was  compiled  from  ancient  documents,  fome  of 
which  were  coeval  with  Mofes,  and  fome  even  anterior  to  Mofes. 
Whether  all  thefe  were  written  records,  or  many  of  them  only  oral 
traditions,  it  would  be  rafti  to  determine.  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
the  Hebrews  had  no  written  documents  before  the  days  of  Mofes  ; 
and  that  all  their  hiftory,  prior  to  that  period,  is  derived  from  mo- 
numental indexes,  or  traditional  tales.  Some  remarks b!e  tree,  under 
which  a  patriarch  had  refided ;  feme  pilhr,  which  he  had  erected; 
fome  heap,  which  he  had  railed;  fome  ford,  which  he  had  crofled; 
fome  fpot,  where  he  had  encamped;  fome  field,  which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  ;  the  tomb  in  which  he  had  been  laid-  all  thefe  ferved  as  fa 
many  links  to  hand  his  ftory  down  to  pofterity ;  and  corroborated 
the  oral  teftimony  tranfmitted,  from,  generation  to  generation,  in 
fimple  narratives,  or  ruftic  fongs.  That  the  marvellous  would  fome- 
times  creep  into  thefe,  we  may  eafily  conceive  :  but  ftill  the  eftence, 
©r  at  leaft  the  Skeleton,  of  hiftory,  was  preferved. 

*  From  the  time  of  Mofes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of 
their  having  written  records.  Mofes,  who  had  been  taught  all  the 
"orifdom  of  the  Egyptians^  moft  probably  was  the  firft  Hebrew  writer, 
cr  the  firft  who  applied  writing  to  hiftorical  compofition.  From  his 
journals,  a  great. part  of  the  Pentateuch  feems  to  have  been  con> 
piled.  Whether  he  were  alfo  the  original  author  of  the  Hebrew 
cofmogony,  and  of  the  hiftory  prior  to  his  own  days,  I  would  nei? 
ther  confidently  afiert,  nor  pofitively  deny.  He  certainly  may  have 
been  the  original  author  or  compiler  j  and  may  have  drawn  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  his  cofmogony  and  general  hiftory,  both  before 
2nd  after  the  deluge,  frcm  the  archives  of  Egypt :  and  thefe  origi- 
nal materials,  collected  firft  by  Mofes,  may  have  been  worked  up 
into  their  preterit,  form,  by  the  comrilu  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
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feign  of  Solomon.  But  it  is  atfo  poffible,  and  I  think  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  latter  was  the  firft  colle&or;  and  collected  from  fuch 
documents' as  he  could  find,  either  among  his  own  people,  or  among 
the  neighbouring  nations. 

'  Some  modern  writers,  indeed,  allowing  Mofes  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  maintain,  that  he  compofed  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis from  two  different  written  documents;  which  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  diftinguim  by  refpecuve  charafteriftics.  Although  I  really 
look  upon  this  as  the  work  of  fancy,  and  will  elfewhere  endeavour 
to  prove  it  to  be  fo ;  I  am  not  fo  felf-fufficient  as  to  imagine  that  I 
may  not  be  in  the  wrong,  or  that  they  may  not  be  in  the  right.  The 
Jreader  who  wifhes  to  fee  the  arguments  on  which  they  ground  their 
aflertion,  may  confult  Aftruc  or  Eichhorn.  As  the  latter  has  ven- 
tured to  give  a  more  minute  difcrimination  than  the  former,  I  mall 
here  infert  it. 

'  According  to  him,  thtf.rj?  document  is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  i. 
and  ii.  i — 3;  v.  1 — 28,  30 — 32;  vi.  1.  2,  4,  9—22;  vii.  11 — 16 
(except  the  laft  three  words),  18  (perhaps  19),  20 — 22,  24;  viii. 
1— 19;  ix.  1 — 17,  28,  29;  xi.  ic — 26,  27 — 32;  xvii.  1 — 27;  xix. 
29 — 3g;  xx.  1  —  i7;xxi.  2 — 32  ;  xxii.  1 — 10,20 — 24;  xxiii.  * — 20; 
xxv.  7 — 11,  19,20;  xxvi.  34,  35;  xxviii.  1 — 9,  12,  17,  18,  part 
of  22;  xxx.  1 — 13,  17,  19,  half  of  20,  21- — 24  to  the  middle;  xxxi. 

2,  4 — 48,  50 — 54;  xxxii.  1 — 33;  xxxiii.  1 — 18;  xxxiv.  31;  xxxv, 
J — 29;  xxxvii.  1 — 36;  xl.  xli.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  xlvi.  xlvii. 
1 — 27;  xlviii.  1 — 22;  xlix.  29 — 33;  1.  12,   13,  15 — 26. 

'  rYh.cfcco:ul  document  is  difcovered  by  him  in  iv.  1 — 26 ;  v.  29; 
vi.  3,  5 — -8;  vii.  1 — 9,  the  three  laft  words  of  16,  10,  17,  perhaps 
19,  23;  viii.  20 — 22;  ix.  18 — 27;  x.  1 — 3: 
18  ;  xv.  xvi.  xviii.  xix.  1 — 28;  xx.  18;  xxi.  1, 
xxiv.  vxv.  1 — 7,  12 — 18,  21 — 34;  xxvi.  1- 
10 — -22  ;  xxix.  xxx.  14 — 16,  half  of  20,  and  the  end  of  24  ;  xxxi.  t, 

3,  49;  xxxviii.  1 — 30;  xxxix.  t — 23;  xlvii.  28—31  ;  xlix.  1 — 28; 
1.  1 — 12;  14. — Befule  thefe  two  documents,  he  finds  a  third  one  in- 
corporated, which  he  ranks  under  the  name  of  Interpolations:  name- 
ly, ii.  4 — 254  iii.  xiv.  perhaps  xxxiii.  18.  to  xxxiv.  31  ;  xxxvi.  per- 
haps xlix.  1 — 27.' 

But  though  the  Pentateuch — from  whatever  documents,  at 
whatever  period,  and  by  whatfoever  writer  compiled — has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  its  full  integrity  ;  yet  the  advantages  for 
refcoring  it  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  that  are  incident  to 
any  other  work.  What  thefe  are,  Dr.  Geddes'  judicioully 
ftates;  and  after  giving  his  reafon  for  joining  the  book  of 
Jolhuah  to  the  Pentateuch,  concludes  his  Preface  with  no- 
tices and  explanations. 

In  refpedvt  to  the  Verjion  it.felf,  the  dcclor  remarks  : — 

n  -    * I  could 
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*  I  could  have  often  made  it  more  clear,  and,  I  believe,  mere  eleg?nt; 
if  I  had  not.  with  fome  reluctance,  adhered  too  ftrictly  to  the  rigid 
raits  of  verb.i  tranflation  :  for  which,  however,  many  of  my  rea- 
ders v.  ill,  probably,  be  more  thankful,  than  if  I  had,  like  my  fel- 
low-rendcrers  on  the  Continent,  taken  a  freer  range.  The  fetters  of 
longufage  are  no*:  e:-Giy  broken,  even  when  that  ufage  is  tyranni- 
cal. But  the  day  may  come,  when  the  tranflator  of  the  Eible  will 
be  as  little  (hackled  as  the  tranflator  of  any  other  ancient  book.' 

On  the  lad  obfervation  we  cannot  help  adding,  that  we 
greatly  prefer  the  mode  of  •  ranflation  Dr.  Geddes  bath  adopted, 
.to  that  which  he  here  appears  to  prefer.  In  our  judgment, 
the  notion  of  '  an  unfhackled  tranflation*  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  it  being  the  proper  object  of  every  one,  who  tranflates, 
to  give  as  ItricHy  as  poffible  the  fenfe  of  his  original  *. 

In  what  manner  the  doctor  hath  acquitted  himfelf,  the  fpe- 
cimens  annexed  may  help  to  exhibit. 

2  3  '  They  now  made  ready  the  prefent  againfi:  Jofeoh  fhou.d  come 
home  at  noon ;  for  they  had  heard  that  they  were  to  dine  there. 

26  So  when  Jofeph  came  home,  they  brought  the  prefent,  which 
they  had,  into  the  houfe  ;  and  bowed  themfelves  to  him,  to  the 

27  ground.  And  he  afked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  faid  :  "  Is 
your  father  weli,  the  old  man  of  whom   ye  {poke  ?    Is  he  ftilt 

28  ahve?"  They  anfwered  :  "  Thy  fervant  our  father  is  well:  he 
is  ftill  alive."     "  The  bleffing  of  God  be  en  the  man  !'*  faid  he. 

29  Again  they  bowed  down  their"  heads  and  made  obeifhnce.  Then, 
railing  his  eyes,  and  feeing  his  brother  Benjamin,  his  own' mo- 
ther's fon,  he  faid  :  **  This  is  your  youngeft  brother,  of  whom 
ye  fpok**  to  me?''  and  added :  "  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my 

30  fon  !"  Jofeph  now  made  hafte  (for  his  bowels  y earned  towards 
his  brother)  and  fought  where  to  weep.     And  he  went  into  his 

3 1  chamber,  and  wept  there.     He  then  wafhed  his  face,  and  came 

32  out ;  and,  refraining  himfelf,  faid :  "  Serve  up  dinner/'  And 
they  ferved  up  for  him  by  himfelf,  and  for  them  bv  themfelves, 
and  for  the  Egyptians  who  ate  with  him,  by  themfelves;  for  the 
Egyptians  might  not  eat  a  meal  with  Hebrews :  that  would  be 

33  an  abomination  to  Egyptians.  Now  his  brothers  iat  before  him, 
the  elder  according  to  his  feniority,  and  the  younger  according 

54  to  his  youth ;  fo  that  they  marvelled,  one  at  another.  And  Jo- 
feph fent  mefles'to  them  from  what  was  before  himfelf;  but  the 
mefs  of  Benjamin  was  five  times  as  much  as  any  of  their  meffes. 
*  But  when  they  had  drunken  with  him,  until  they  were  mer- 
ry; he  commanded  his  ftevvard,  faying:  "  Fill  the  men's  facks 

*  We  do  not  remember  to  have  fcen  the  tiue  principles  of  tranflation  any 
where  fo  juftiv  laid  down  than  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  not  long  flnce  pv.b- 
1  lifhed,  under  the  title  of  AhEJJ'jj  totvarda  New  Edition  ami Tranjbtkn  ef  Titvl- 
\}>ut  printed  for  johnfpn. 
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with  as  much  food  as  they  can  carry,  and  put  every  one's  money 
in  the  mouth  of  his  own  fack ;  but  in  the  fack's  mouth  of  the 
youngeft  put,  along  with  his  purchafe-money,  my  iHver  cup." 
According  as  Jofeph  commanded,  he  did.  And  as  foon  as  the 
morning  was  light,  the  men  were  difmiffed,  with  their  afles. 

*  They  were  not  yet  gone  far  from  the  city,  when  Jofeph  Gad 
to  his  fteward  :  "  Arife,  purfue  the  men ;  and  when  thou  over* 
takeft  them,  fay  to  them  :  Why  have  ye  returned  evil  for  good  ? 
Why  have  ye  ftolen  my  fiiver  cup,  the  fame  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  by  which,  indeed,  he  divineth  ?  Ye  nave  done 
evil  in  fo  doing." 

'  He  overtook  them,  and  fpoke  to  them  thofe  words.  But 
they  faid  to  him  :  "  Why  fpeaketh  my  lord  thefe  words  ?  Far 
be  it  from  thy  fervants  to  a£t  after  that  manner.  Lo  !  the  money, 
which  we  found  in  the  mouths  of  our  facks,  we  brought  again 
to  thee  from  the  land  of  Chanaan :  how  then  mould  we  (teal 
out  of  thy  mafter's  houfe  either  fii\*er  or  gold  ?  Let  him  of  thy 
fervants,  with  whom  the  cup  fliall  be  found,  die;  and  let  us  alfo 
be  made  the  (laves  of  my  lord."  "  Be  \tfofar"  faid  he,  "  ac- 
cording to  your  own  words.  Let  him,  with  whom  the  cup 
fhall  be  found,  be  my  (lave ;  but  ye  fliall  be  acquitted.  Inftant- 
]y  they  let  down  to  the  ground  their  facks ;  and  every  one  open- 
ed his  own ;  when  thejietuard  beginning  his  fearch  at  the  eldeft, 
and  ending  at  the  youngefj:,  the  cup  was  found  in  the  fack  of 
Benjamin.  They  then  rent  their  garments;  and,  every  one 
having  relonden  his  afs,  they  returned  to  the  city. 

4  When  Judah  and  his  brothers  were  come  again  into  the 
houfe  of  Jofeph  (who  was  (till  there),  they  fell  down  before  him 
on  the  ground.     And  Jofeph  faid  to  them  :  "  What  deed  is  this 
that  ye  have  done  ?     Know  ye  not  that  fuch  a  man  as  I  can  di- 
vine with  certainty  ?"     Judah  anfwered  :  "  What  (hall  we  fay 
to  my  lord?  what  fliall  we  fpeak  ?  or  how  fliall  we  clear  our- 
felves  ?     God  hath  detedled  the  iniquity  of  thy  fervants.     Lo> ! 
'  we  are  my  lord's  (lares;  both  we,  and  he  alfo  with  whom  the 
cup  was  found."     "  Far  be  it  from  me,"  faid  Jofeph,  "  to  do 
fo!   He  only,  with  whom  the  cup  was  found,  fliall  be  my  flave. 
As  for  you,  go  ye  up  in  peace  to  your  father."     But  Judah,  *8 
coming  nearer  to  him,  fad:  "  Oh!  my  lord !  let  thy  fervant, 
I  pray  thee,  fpeak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears;  and  let  not  thine 
anger  bin-  a^aiuit  thy  fervant :  for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh  V* 
Mv  lord  a.ked  his  fervants,  faying:  "  Have  ye  a  father,  -or  a  19 
brother."     And  we  faid   to  my  lord :  **  We  have  an  aged  fa 
ther,  and  a  \o.mger  brother,  the  child  of  age;  whole  brother  is 
dead,  and  himfelf  is  the  only  remaining  of  his  mother;  and  his 
father  loveth  him."     And  thou  faidft  to  thy  fervants:  "  Bring  ( 
him  down  to  me,  that  I  may  fet  mine  eyes  upon  him."     And  : 
we  (aid  to  my  lord  ;  "  The  Lad  cannot  leave  his  father  ;  for  his 
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*3  father,  were  he  to  leave  him,  would  die."  But  thou  faidft  to 
thy  fervants :  "  Unlefs  your  youngeft  brother  come  down  with 

24  you,  ye  (hall  no  more  fee  my  face."     Now  when  we  went  up 

25  to  thy  fervant  our  father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  mv  lord. 

26  And  when  our  father  faid :  "  Go  again,  and  buy  for  us  a  little 
food;"'  we  faid:  "We  may  not  go  down.  If  our  youngeft 
brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down :  for  we  may  not  fee 

27  the  man's  face,  unlefs  our  youngeft  brother  be  with  us.'  And 
thy  fervant  our  father  faid  to  us :  "  Ye  know  that  my  wife  bare 

28  to  me  but  two.     One  went  out  from  me;  and  I  faid:  He  3* 

29  furely  torn  in  pieces ;  and  I  have  not  feen  him  fince.  If  ye  take 
this  one  alfo  from  me,  and  if  he  meet  with  an  accident,  on  the 
way ;  my  grey  hairs  in  forrow  ye  will  bring  down  to  the  grave/ 

30  If  therefore,  when  I  come  to  thy  fervant  our  father,  the  lad  be 

3 1  not  with  us ;  it  will  happen  that,  when  he  feeth  not  the  lad,  he 
will  die ;  for  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life.  Thus  fhall 
thy  fervants  bring  down  in  forrow  to  the  grave  thr-  grey  hairs  of 

32  thy  fervant  our  father.  Now  thy  fervant  became  lurety  to  hk 
father,  for  the  lad,  faying :  "  If  I  bring  him  not  again  to  thee, 

33  then  let  me  be  obnoxious  to  my  father,  all  my  days."  Now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  fervant  remain,  a  flave  to  my 
lord,  inftead  of  the  lad ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brothers. 

34  For  how  can  I,  the  lad  being  not  with  me,  go  up  to  my  father; 
left  I  fee  the  evil  that  muft  come  on  my  father?" 

1  *  Jofeph  could  not  now  refrain  himfelf,  before  all  who  flood  bv 
him.  So  he  cried  :  "  Make  every  one  go  out."  There  ftoo'd 
no  one  by  Jofeph,  »vhen  he  made  himfelf  known  to  his  bro- 

2  thers.  So  loudly  he  now  wept,  that  the  Egyptians  and  the  houfe- 

3  hold  of  Pharaoh  heard  him.  And  Jofeph  faid  to  his  brothers  : 
"  I  am  Jofeph!  Is  my  father  yet  alive  ?"  But  his  b'rothers  were 
fo  much  troubled  at  his  prefence,  that  they  could  not  anfwer 

4  him.  Again  Jofeph  faid  to  his  brothers  :  "  Come  near  to  me,  I 
pray  you."     And  when  they  were  come  near,  he  faid  :  "  I  am 

5  your  brother  Jofeph,  whom  ye  fold  into  Egypt.  But  be  not  now 
grieved  nor  angry  with  yourfelves,  that  ye  fold  me  hither  :  for 

6  God  fent  me  before  you  for  your  prefervation.  For  thefe  two 
years  pajl,  there  hath  been  a  famine  in  the  land  ;  and  yet  for  five 

7  years  to  come  there  will  be  neither  plowing  nor  mowina.  So  God 
fent  me  before  you  to  keep  you  a  remnant  on  earth,  and  to  pre- 

8  ferve  your  lives,  by  a  great  deliverance.  Not  ye,  then,  fent 
me  hither;  but  God  :  who  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh; 
the  lord  of  all  his  houfe ;  and  ruler  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

9  Hafte  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  fay  to  him  :  Thus  faith 
xo  thy  fon  Jofeph :  «  God  hath  made  me  the  lord  of  all  Egypt : 

come  down  to  me ;  delay  not.  And  thou  fliait  dwell  in  the'land 
of  Goihen  (that  thou  mayeft  be  .near  to  me),  thou  and  thy  chil- 
dren, and  thy  flocks  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  belongeth  to 
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thee.     There  will  I  fupport  thee  (for  there  are  yet  to  be.  five  it 
years  of  famine),  left  thou  and  thy  houfehold,  and  all  that  be- 
long to  thee,  be  reduced  to  poverty.'     For,  lo !   (faid  Jofeph)   ia 
your  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin  fee,  that  it 
is  my  mouth  which  fpeaketh  to  you.     Ye  mall  therefore  relate  13 
to  my  father  all  my  glory  in  Fgypt,  and  all  that  ye  have  feen ; 
and  hafte  ye,  and  bring  my  father  down  hither."     He  then  fell  14 
upon  the  neck  of  his  bro.her  Benjamin,  and  wept :  while  Ben- 
jamin weptalfo,  upon  his  neck.   He  next  kifled  all  his  brothers,   15 
and  wept  on  them  :  after  which  his  brothers  talked  with  him.' 


"*  That  fame  day  the  Lord  fpoke  to  Moles,  faying :  Go  up  to  48 
that  Abarite  mountain,  mount  I\Voo   (which  is  in  the  land  of  49 
Moab,  over  againft  Jericho),  and  view  the  hnd  of  Chanaan, 
wiiich  I  give  for  a  polTeffion  to  the  children  of  Ifrael :   and  die  5a 
thou  on  the  mountain,  whither  thou  goeft  up,  and  be  united  to 
-thy  people ;  as  thy  brother  Aaron  died  on  mount  Hor,  and  was 
united  Lo  his  people:  becaufe,  at  the  waters  of  Meriba-kadefh,  51 
in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  ye  offended  me'in  the  prefence  of  the 
people,  for  that  ye  did  not  fancVify  me   amidft  the  children  of 
Ifrael.  So  thou  fhalt  only  fee  the  land  over  againft you;  but  (halt  $2 
not  go  into  the  land,  which  I  give  to  the  children  of  Ifrael." 

4  Now  this  is  tire  benediction,  with  which  Mofes,  the  man     1 
of  God,  blefledthe  children  of  Ifrael,  before  his  death-,  the  chiefs 
of  the  people,  of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  being  afiembled. 

"  O  Lord !   (laid  he)  who  cameft  from  Sinai ;  dawneft  upon     a 
them  from  Seir ;  fhoneft  on  them  from  the  mountains  of  Pha- 
ran  !  and  from  whofe  right  hand  came  ftreams  of  water  for  them, 
from  the  copious  Springs  of  Kadefh  !     O  loving  Father   of  the     3. 
people !  all  thy  hallowed  ones  are  in  thine  hands  ;    at  thy  feet 
they  fail  down,  to  receive  thy  behefts:  the  law  which  thou  haft     4 
enjoined  to  us,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  people  of  Jacob  :  for,     5 
Thou  art  king  in  Ifrael." 

'  Then  of  Reuben  he /aid  :  6 

"  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die,  although  his  men  be  but  few 
in  number." 

«  Of  Judah  he  faid  :  7 

"  Hear,  O  Lord!  the  voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  him  back 
faff  to  his  people :  may  his  own  hand  be  fufheient  to  defend 
himfelf;  and  be  thou  his  aid  againft  his  enemies." 

«  Of  Levi  he  faid  :  8 

*  Let  thy  Thumim  and  Urim  remain  with  thy  Pious  One ; 
whom  thou  provedft  at  Mafia  ;  whom  thou  ftro.vedft  with  at  the  9 
waters  of  Meriba  1  who  faid  of  his  father  and  mother  :  '  I  heed 
them  not:'  who  regarded  not  his  own  brothers  :  who  acknow- 
ledged not  his  own  ions :  but  obferved  thy  commands,  and  kept 
thy  covenant. — They  fhail  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  If-  10 
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racl  thy  law  :  they  fhall  plr.ce  incenfe  before  thee,  and  lay  ho- 
t-i  locaufts  upon  thine  altar.— Blefs,  O  Lord  !  their  valour,  and  fa- 
vour their  enterpriles:  fmite,  through  the  loins,  thoie  who  rife 
up  agahift  them,  and  hate  them ;  fo  that  they  may  rife  no 
more.;'  / 

12  *  Of  Benjamin  he  faid : 

**  Mav  the  Beloved  of  the  Lord  reft  in  fecurity :  may  the  Su- 
preme continually  protect  him,  and  dwell  between  his  fiioul- 
ders." 

13  Of  Jofeph  he  faid  : 

■  Blefled  by  the  Lord  be  his  land,  with  the  precious  dew  of, 

14  the  heavens,  and  the  fprings  of  the  low-lying  deep ;  with  the  pie- 

15  cious  productions  of  the  fun,  and  the  precious  productions  of, 

16  the  moons;  with  the  precious  things  of  the  primeval  mountains, 
and  the  precious  things  of  the  everiafting  hills ;  and  with  the 
precious  tilings  of  the  all-fertile  earth :  and  mcy  the  favour  of 
Him,  who  abode  among  the  briars,  reft  on  the  head  of  Jofeph; 

17  on  the  crown  of  the  Diftinguifhed  among  his  brethren  ! — The 
beauty  of  a  young  bull  fhallbe  his  beauty ;  and  his  horns  mail  he 
the  horns  of  a  rhinoceros !  with  thefe  he  fhall  pufb  together  the 
lioftile  peoples  to  the  extremities  of  the  land  !  Such  the  ten  thou-, 
fands  of  Ephraim,  fuch  the  thoufands  of  ManalTeh!" 

18  '  Of  Zebulon.,  and  of  IJfaciM.i\  he  faid  : 

"  Rejoice,  Zebulon  !  in  thy  commerce ;  and  IfTachar !  in  thy 

19  tents. — They  fliall  call  the  people  to  the  holy  mountain,  andfhajl 
there  facrifiee  facrifices  of  equity  :  for  they  fliall  fuck  affluence 
from  the  feas,  and  from  treasures  hidden  in  the  fand." 

ao  *  Of  Gad  he  faid  : 

"  Blefied  be  he  who  enlargeth  Gad. — Like  a  Ilonefs  he  couch? 
eth  ;  and  maketh  a  prey  o?  both  head  and  flioulder.  Therefore, 
21  he  feeth  the  firfi  portion  allotted  to  bimfelf;  and  with  jov  re- 
ceiveth,  fronj  the  Law-giver,  a  protected,  refidence. — Yet  he 
fhall  go  vafir  at  the  head  of  the  people,  to  execute  the  juftice  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  decrees  in  favour  of  Ifrael." 
2.2  '  Of  Dan  he  faid : 

t;  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp  ;  fuch  as  leapeth  from  Bafhan." 

23  *  Of  Naphtha!i  he  laid  : 

"  Naphthali,  replete  with  favour,  zrA  fatiated  with  the  blcf- 
fings  of  the  Lord,  fhall  poflefs  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  fouth."     ' 

24  '  Of  Aiher  he  faid : 

"  Afher,  bleiled  in  his  children,  fhall  be  alfo  dear  to  his  bre- 
2  5  thren.     In  oil  he  fhall  dip  his  feet :  of  iron  and  brafs  fhall  be  his 
bars  :  and  his  wealth  fhall  be  equal  to  his  days." 

26  "  There  is  none  like  the  God  of  Ifrael ;  who,  in  your  ai<t 

27  rideth  on  the  heavens ;  and,  in  his  majtfty,  on  the  fubtile  air  : 
humbling  the  gods  of  antiquity,  and  fubduing  the  ftrong  of 
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prior  times.     From  before  you  he  will  expel  your  enemies;  and" 
will  fay:  «  Deftroy  them  utterly!'  —  Thus  fhall  Jfrael  dwell,  gf 
alone,  in  fecurity ;  the  poffcerity  of  Jacob  in  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine :  for  dew  their  heavens  mail  diftil. 

"  Happy  thou,  O  Iaael  t  who  like  you  ?  O  people  faved  by  2gf 
the  Lord  r  the  fhicld  of  your  fuccour,  and  the  fword  of  your 
glory  ! — To  you  your  enemies  mall  be  fubjetted,  and  on  their 
high  places  ye  mall  trample." 

'  Then  Mofes  went  up,  from  the  plains  of  Moab,  unto  the     r 
top  of  mount  Nebo,  called  Phifga,  over  againft  Jericho.  And 
the  Lord  fhewed  him  the  whole  land  ;  from  the  river  of  Eoypt 
to  the  great  river  Euphrates,  and  to  the  farther  fea  :  namely,  all     2 
the  land  from  Gilead  to  Dan  ;  all  the  land  of  Naphthali ;  all  the 
fend  of  Ephraim  and  Manafieh;  all  the  land  of  Judah,  and  me     3 
ibuth,  and  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Jericho  (the  city  of  palm- 
trees)  as  far  as  Zoar.  —  And  the  Lord  faid  to  him  :  "  That  is     4. 
the  land,  of  which  to  your  forefathers,  Abraham,  Ifaac  ana  Ja- 
cob I  fwore,  faying:  *  To  your  feed  I  will  give  it:'  with  thine 
eyes  I  have  made  thee  fee  it,  but  over  into  it  thou  (halt  not  go." 

'  So  Mofes,  the  fervant  of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land     $ 
of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  and  was  buried    6 
in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  againft  Beth-pheor :  Ly.it, 
unto  this  day,  no  man  knoweth  aught  of  his  fepulchre. — Mo- 
fes was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  when  he  died :  yet     7 
his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  vigour  gone.     The  children  of    % 
Ifrael  mourned  for  Mofes,  thirty  days,  in  the  plains  of  Moab ; 
where  they  remained  until  the  days  of  mourning  for  Mofes  were 
completed. — And  as  Joihuah,  the  fon  of  Nun  (on  whom  Mo-     9 
fes  had  laid  his  hands),  was  full  of  the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  the 
children  of  Ifrael  noiu  obeyed  him ;  as  the  Lord  had  given  in  10 
charge  to  Mofes. — But  there  has  not  fince  arifen,  in  Ifrael,  fuch  1 1 
a  prophet  as  Mofes ;  whom  the  Lord  knew,  face  to  face ;  in 
regard  to  all  the  fignal  prodigies,  which  the  Lord  fent  him  to 
work  in  the  land  of  Egypt,   againft  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  fer-  1% 
vants,  and  all  his  land ;  and  the  mighty  and  tremendous  deeds 
which  he  did  in  the  fight  of  all  Ifrael.' 

We  truft  the  importance  of  the  fubjecl:  will  be  a  fuffi- 
clent  plea  for  the  length  to  which  this  article  is  extended.  The 
importance  of  the  undertaking  is  great,  the  learning,  fagacityy 
and  liberality  of  Dr.  Geddes  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  ; 
and  we  firicerely  wifh  him  health,  with  every  requifite  to  the; 
full  completion  of  his  hopes. 
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The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Brita'n,  and 
particularly  their  ancient  Syflem  of  Cajirametation,  illujf rated 
from  Vejliges  of  the  Camps  of  Agricola  exiting  there:  Hence 
his  March  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in  feme  Degree 
traced.  Comprehending  alfo  a  Treat  ije,  ivuerein  the  ancient 
Geography  of  that  Part  of  the  Ifland  is  rectified,  chief,  from 
the  Lights  furnifhed  by  Richard  of  Cirencefler.  Together  with 
a  Defcription  of  the  fVall  of  Antoninus  Pits,  commonly  called 
Grime's  Dyke.  To  which  is  added^  an  Appendix,  containing 
detached  Pieces.  The  Whole  being  accompanied  with  Mups  of 
the  Country,  and  Plans  if  the  Camps  and  Stations,  &c.  By 
the  late  fVilliam  Roy,  F.R.S.  F.  S.  A.  Major-General  of  his 
Maje/ly's  Forces,  Deputy  Quarter- Mafer-General,  end  Co- 
lonel of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Foot.  Folio.  5/.  $s.  Boards. 
White.     1793. 

THOUH  this  fplendid  publication,  which  does  honour  to 
the  flate  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  bears  a  title  thus  ex- 
tenfive,  it  is  nevertheiefs  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  this 
ifland ;  and  indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  Scotland, 
only,  where  the  Roman  camps  are  more  entire  than  in  the 
more  cultivated  regions.  Amid  fome  conjectures  rather  over- 
ilrained  on  the  fituation  of  fome  Roman  town*,  or  forts, 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  #,  and  a  vifible  want  of  erudition, 
inabfcribingalmoftallthe  Roman  camps  in  Scotlandta  Agricola, 
while  the  invafions  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Severus,  &c.  are  for- 
gotten; the  author  has  nevertheiefs  difplayed  great  induftry, 
and  no  mean  talents.  '  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  deferve 
great  praifes  for  the  publication  of  this  work,  which  being  that 
of  a  man  highly  accompliihed  in  military  fcience,  and  executed 
with  confiderable  labour  and  flail,  cannot  but  be  confidered  as 
an  acquifition  both  to  the  geographer  and  the  antiquarian. 

It  confifts  of  a  prefatory  introduction,  Hating  the  circum- 
flances  that  gave  rife  to  the  undertaking,  the  objecls  the  au- 
thor had  in  view  from  it,  and  the  order  in  which  he  deigns 
to  treat  his  fubje&s.  Of  the  firft  it  is  merely  fu;-gefted,  that 
an  inquiry  into  antiquity  is  one  of  the  mod:  natural  fubjects  of 
human  curiotity,  and  that  it  is  nolefs  confident  with  the  order 
of  things,  that  the  inquiries  of  an  individual  mould  be  more 
immediately  directed  in  the  line  of  his  own  profeflion.  Hence 
general  Roy's  predilection  for  the  military  antiquities  of  his 
native  country,  a  fubject,  which,  as  applying  to  the  means  of 
its  defence,  may  be  faid  to  potTefs  a  degree  of  importance  not 
always  annexed  to  the  labours  of  the  antiquary. 

*  In  hU  maD,  general  Roy  has  p'aced  the  Hmrtfia  in  Aogns,  -nftead  of 
Fife;  and  has  given  us  a  fi<5l  tiou>  town  Ahterva,  a  rame  ridcul  uily  derived 
from  an  inferipti  n  Mulribui  Alzttr-jis,  as  if  t".efe  Matrtt  (prohabiy  the  German 
dvinities  of  a  GerfD&n  Is/  >n)  had  any  conn^it  oin  with  the  name  of  the  t>->wn. 
%■■%  many  M.ttnt  in  diner's  and  other  coileitLas  of  infcription*.       hev. 
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1  The  nature  of*  a  country,  he  obferves,  will  always,  in  a  greaf 
degree,  determine  the  principles  upon  which  every  war  there  muft 
be  conducted.  In  the  courfe  of  many  years  a  morafly  country  may 
be  drained  ;  one  that  was  originally  covered  with  wood  mav  be  laid 
open  ;  or  an  open  country  may  be  afterward  enclofed  :  yet  while  the 
ranges  "of  mountains,  the  long  extended  vallies,  and  remarkable 
rivers,  continue  the  fame,  the  reafons  oi  war  cannot  effentially 
change.  Hence  it  will  appear  evident,  that  what,  with  regard  to 
fituaticn,  was  an  advantageous  port  when  the  Romans  were  carry- 
ing on  their  military  operations  in  Britain,  muft,  in  all  effential 
refpects,  continue  to  be  a  good  one  now  ;  proper  allowances  being 
made  for  the  difference  of  arms,  and  other  changes  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  two  periods. 

'  It  is  from  reflections  of  this  fort  that  military  men,  when  they 
perceive  the  veftiges  of  ancient  Roman  works,  are  natuurally  led 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  reafons  by  which  that  people  were 
guided  in  conducting  their  wars ;  and  as  far  as  thefe  are  found  to 
agree  with  the  general  principles  depending  on  the  local  fituation  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  particular  circumftances  rekted  in  hiftory, 
they  thereby  attempt  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Roman  armies.' 

The  public  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur  which  exift  in 
the  prefent  day,  our  author  obferves,  have  refilled  the  injuries  of 
time  through  the  foiidity  of  their  conflru£lion,  and  the  great  du- 
rability of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  originally  compofed. 
But  although  the  cafe  be  otherwife  with  regard  to  their  military 
works,  which,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  were  formed  of  much 
Slighter  materials,  no  part  of  their  vaft  empire,  not  even  Italy, 
furnifhes  lb  linking  a  variety  of  thefe  remains  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Britain,  many  of  them  too  in  an  exceedingly  perfect 
Hate.  Of  thefe  military  works  the  author  diilinguilhes  two 
kinds  i  firft,  the  caltra  fativa,  or  field  redoubts,  now  found 
in  a  more  entire  ftate  from  their  having  been  originally  con- 
ilruclcd  of  more  durable  materials,  and  calculated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  garrifon ;  fecondly,  entrenchments  of  a  {lighter 
and  more  temporary  nature,  thrown  up  for  occafional  defence 
only,  when  the  Roman  army,  which  fometimes  confifled  of 
30,000  or  40,000  men,  found  them  neceffary  to  their  fafety 
during  a  (lay  of  only  a  few  days,  or,  on  fome  occafions,  of  a 
f  ngle  night  only.  The  former  are  very  evident,  and  go  under 
the  general  name  of  Roman  camps  in  this  country;  but  the 
latter,  for  obvious  reafons,  are  more  difficult  to  trace.  In 
eur  author's  apprehenfion,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhment 
that  thefe  lhouid  be  at  ali  diftinguifhed  after  a  lapfe  offo  many 
centuries.  North  Britain,  however,  furnifhes  many  teftimonies 
of  this  fact ;  a  circumftance  that  our  author  is  difpofed  to  at- 
tribute to  the  How  progreis  of  cultivation  in  that  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  appears  greatly  fupported  by 
probability. 
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To  his  knowledge  of  North  Britain,  and  the  relative  fituation 
of  its  different  parts,  general  Roy's  employment  in  the  conduct 
of  a  public  work,  between  the  years  1 747  and  1755,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conducive  in  a  very*material  degree.  Nor 
were  his  views  on  this  fubjec"r.  lefs  extended  by  the  information! 
communicated  by  lieutenant  general  Melvill,  who,  when  a 
C2ptain  in  the  25th  regiment,  effected  the  difcovery  of  the 
Roman  camps  iuppofed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Agricola's 
army,  in  Strathmore,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
Mr.  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia.  Thefe  particulars 
are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  temporary  camps,  found 
adjoining  to  the  ftation  in  Strathallan,  fimilar  to  .thofe  in 
Strathmore,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  fame 
army. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  during  which  the  author 
was  engaged  in  tracing  the  movements  of  modern  armies,  the 
accidental  difcovery  of  a  camp  in  the  fouth  well  of  Scotland, 
became  the  ftimulus  to  farther  inquiries.  Hence,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1764,  a  camp  of  the  true  kind  was  found  at  Cleghorn, 
in  Clydefdale,  and  foon  after,  one  exactly  like  it,  at  Lokerby, 
in  Annandale.  Thefe  two  being  of  the  fmaller  dimensions, 
feemed  to  prove,  that  one  divifion  at  lead  of  Agricola's  army, 
or  of  fome  other  that  ufed  a  form  of  caftrametation  agreeing 
with  his,  had  marched  by  this  road.  The  routes  by  which 
the  Roman  army  penetrated  into  Scotland  from  the  northern 
countries  of  England,  became  evident  from  thefe  difcoveries ; 
in  addition  to  which  may  be  noticed,  the  traces  of  military 
entrenchments,  found  about  three  miles  north  of  Perth,  on  the 
eaft  bank  of  the  Tay,  which  (hews  the  paffage  of  the  whole 
army  over  that  great  river. 

From  the  information  our  author  had  thus  acquired,  he  con- 
ceived the  poffxbility  of  clearing  up  two  points  on  which  anti- 
quaries had  exceedingly  difagreed,  namely,  as  to  the  ancient 
fyftem  of  caftrametation  of  the  Romans,  and.  the  march  of 
Agricola  into  Caledonia. 

To  a  more  corredl  knowledge  of  the  Roman  hiftory  and 
geography  of  Bricain  in  general,  more  particularly  the  northern 
part  of  it,  general  Roy  remarks,  the  work  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cefter,  difcovered  in  Germany  or  Denmark,  and  fince  publifh- 
ed,  has  very  effentially  contributed.  Conceiving  it  neceffary 
to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  important  lights,  he  was  induced  not 
only  to  extend  his  plan,  but  alfo  to  make  fome  changes  in  its 
arrangement.  What  farther  relates  to  this  elaborate  under- 
taking, we  rind  very  well  explained  in  the  following  words  of 
the  author : 

'  At  firft  nothing  hillorical  was  intended,  excepting  the  tranfac- 
tioris  01  that  fhcrt,  but  interefting  period,  comprehending  Agriccla's 
campaigns.      In  order,  however,  to  render  the  vvcrk  leU  defective 
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than  otherwife  it  muft  have  been,  and  that  the  mind  might  keep 
pace  with  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans  in  extending  their  conquefts 
northward,  and  thus  be  gradually  led  to  the  chief  thing  propofed, 
there  feemed  to  be  propriety  in  giving  a  concife  account  of  their 
affairs  here,  from  the  firftinvafion  of  Julius  Ca?far,  to  the  time  when 
Agricola  took  the  command.  This,  of  courfe,  forms  the  firfl  hif- 
torical  period  ;  the  fecond  comprehends  Agricola's  campaigns  only, 
as  extracted  from  Tacitus  ;  and  the  third,  from  his  recall  by  Domi- 
tian  to  the  final  dereliction  of  the  ifland  by  the  Romans,  was  judged 
equally  neceffary,  to  (hew  that  it  was  probably  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  fhort  and  precarious  poffelfion  they  had  of  North  Britain, 
and  to  the  almoft  continual  wars  they  were  engaged  in  with  the 
natives,  that  the  ancient  geography  of  this  part  of  the  ifland  is  not 
fo  well  afcertained  as  that  of  South  Britain,  which  they  had  com- 
pletely conquered,  and  whereof  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  pof- 
feffion  during  a  feries  of  many  years.  This  abridged  hiftory  js  com- 
prifed  in  the  firfl:  book  :  as  nothing  new  is  offered  in  it,  therefore, 
the  authors  from  whom  it  is  borrowed  are  not  mentioned  on  every 
occafion  ;  which  will  eafily  appear  without  always  quoting  them. 
With  regard  to  the  points  of  chronology,  they  are  in  general  taken 
from  Horfley,  who  feems  to  have  deduced  them  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy. 

*  The  fecond  book  relates  entirely  to  the  original  inflitution  of 
the  Roman  militia,  and  their  ancient  fyftem  of  caftrametation  ;  being 
the  firft  with  regard  to  the  order  of  compilation,  as  formerly  men- 
tioned ;  and  as  in  illuftrating  the  method  of  encamping  the  Roman 
armies,  from  the  lights  furnifhed  by  the  ancients  themfelves,  fome 
new  points  are  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed ;  therefore  the  authorities, 
when  neceffary,  are  conftantly  quoted. 

*  In  the  third  book  is  given  a  fhort  defcriptive  account  of  the 
face  of  the  country  of  North  Britain  in  general,  and  of  the  temporary 
Roman  camps  exifting  there  ;  hence  the  actual  ftrength  of  Agricola's 
army  is  afcertained.  And  this  ultimately  leads  to  another  chief 
thing  propofed,  viz.  a  commentary  on  the  campaigns  of  that  Ro- 
man general ;  wherein  his  movements  are  traced,  as  far  as  the  vef- 
tiges  of  his  remaining  camps,  compared  with  the  circumftances  re- 
lated by  Tacitus,  do  furnifh  any  probable  light.  And  as  plans  of 
thefe  camps  are  referred  to  in  the  defqription,  thence  will  appear 
the  great  fimilarity  between  them  and  thofe  delineated  by  Polybius, 
particularly  th-it  of  two  confular  armies  united  within  the  fame  in- 
trenchment,  whereby  the  temporary  caftrametation  of  the  Romans 
will  be  farther  illuftrated.  But  here  it  feems  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  though  a  confiderable  part  of  thefe  plans  were  made  from  ac- 
curate meafurement,  yet  this  was  not  always  the  cafe  ;  it  being  im- 
poflible,  now  and  then  on  a  journey,  to  find  time,  or  conftantly  to 
be  proved,  with  the  necefiary  inftruments  for  taking  exaft  plans. 
Some  of  them  were,  therefore,  done  by  common  pacing  only  ; 
and  as  the  fame  fort  of  fidelity  feems  necefiary  in  plan-drawing  as  in 
hiftory,  in  order  not  to  miflead,  therefore,  fuch  as  are  taken  after 
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this  (lighter  method  are  called  Jketrfies,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe 
that  were  meafured  with  precifion,  though  it  is  hoped,  that  even  the 
flighted  kind  will  be  found  not  to  depart  eflentially  from  the  truth. 

'  The  fourth  book  relates  chiefly  to  the  ancient  geography  of 
North  Britain,  which  is  here  attempted  to  be  reclined,  principally 
from  the  lights  furnifhed  by  Richard  of  Cirencefter.  It  contains 
a  fummary  account  of  the  difcovery  and  general  arrangement  of 
Richard's  work,  together  with  fuch  extracts  from  him,  as  mere  im- 
mediately refpecr.  North  Britain.  Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
Roman  military  ways,  leading  from  the  north  of  England  into  Scot- 
land, with  fome  account  of  the  mile -Hones  they  feem  to  have  made 
ufe  of  in  Britain.  Next  in  order  is  a  commentary  on  Richard's 
work,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  three  northern  provinces,  Vajentia,  Vef- 
pafiana,  and  Caledonia  ;  wherein  the  ancient  names  of  places,  and 
itinerary  diftances,  on  fuch  of  Richard's  routes  as  extend  into  North 
Britain,  are  compared  with  the  modern  names  afligned  to  thefe  places 
in  the  commentary,  and  their  relative  diftances  in  Englifli  and  Ro- 
man miles,  meafured  on  a  good  map  of  the  country.  Plans  or 
fketches  of  the  feveral  ftations  are  likewife  referred  to,  where  the 
fame  diftinction,  with  regard  to  exactnefs,  is  to  be  obferved,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  camps.  Sections  too  of  thefe  works,  are  fOmetimes  added 
to  their  plans ;  which,  neverthekfs,  are  only  to  be  confidered  in 
the  general  fenfe,  as  helping  to  give  a  jufter  idea  of  the  Situation  and 
nature  of  the  work,  without  any  intention  that  they  fhould  be  de- 
pended upon,  with  regard  to  the  real  comparative  heights. 

4  The  laft  chapter  o  this  book  contains  an  account  of  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  commonly  called  Grim's  Dyke,  running  along 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  riccompanied 
with  a  general  plan  of  the  wall  and  ifthmus,  and  patticuiar  plans 
and  Sections  of  the  forts  that  now  exift  upon  it.' 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  only  neceflary  for  us, to  lay,  that 
feveral  detached  pieces,  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  feveral 
fubjects  difcuffed  in  the  work,  are  given  in,an  Appendix ;  after 
which  follows  a  feries  of  fplendid,  and  (as  it  appears  from  the 
teftimony  of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  publication)  accurate  en- 
gravings, executed  in  a  ftyie  fuitable  to  fo  magnificent  a  work, 
and  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one. 

The  Count  de  Villeroi  ;  crt  the  Fate  of  Patrioiifm  :  a  Tragedy 
Svo.     is.  bd.     Cadell.     1794. 

'"pHIS  is  profcfTedly  a  party  play  :  the  author  declares  in  his 
A  Preface,  chat  he  thinks  it  the  duty  of  every  man  at  the  pre- 
fent  conjuncture  to  give  fome  proof  of  his  attachment  to  govern- 
ment, and  with  this  view  he  has  produced  the  prefent  perform- 
ance. We  cannot  help  faying,  we  hope  writing  of  plays  will 
not  come  to  be  a  common  mode  of  {hewing  a  perfon's  loyalty  ; 
nor  can  we  acqukfee  in  tne  author's  pofition,  that  the  goodnefs 
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of  his  defign  (namely,  the  rendering  the  French  government 
odious)  ought  with  good  fubje&s  to  excufe  the  faults  of  the 
execution.  The  play  is  founded  upon  the  fuppofed  circum- 
flance  of  a  fon  denouncing  his  father  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion. Count  de  Villeroi,  a  member  of  the  fir  ft  conftituent  aflem- 
bly,  has  retired  from  public  affairs,  on  feeing  the  prevalence 
of  the  republican  party.  To  this  party  his  fon  Henry  is  ftrong- 
ly  attached ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  fecond  affembly,  warm, 
artlefs,  andenthufiaftic,  and  urged  on  to  the  utmoft  excefs  of 
democratic  fury  by  his  unbounded  love  for  Julia,  an  artful 
and  proud  woman,  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  who,  from 
refentment  at  the  flights  lhe  has  received  from  the  nobility, 
exerts  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  the  popular  party.  Villeroi 
contemptuoufly  refufes  his  confent  to  her  union  with  his  fon, 
upon  which  {he  vows  his  deftrudtion,  and  under  the  mafk  of 
zeal  for  Liberty,  prevails  on  her  lover  to  denounce  him  to  the 
convention,  under  the  aflurance,  however,  that  through  her 
intereft  with  fome  of  the  members  his  life  would  not  be  in 
danger.  The  remorfe  of  Henry,  when  he  finds  he  has  been 
deceived,  and  the  interview  with  his  father,  who  is  ignorantfrom 
what  hand  he  has  received  the  blow,  are  not  void  of  intereft. 

*  O  p^fl  my  hopes  !  my  fon,  you  come  mofl  wifli'd. 

: — And  truft  me,  Henry,  that  griev'd  countenance 

Tor  him  who  never  ceas'd  to  love  you  with 

Paternal  tendernefs,  becomes  you  well. 

Alas !  I  feard  you  quite  eflrang'd  from  me; 

And  yet,  my  fon,  you  had  no  caufe  to  be  fo, 

Since  what  I  did  was  done  in  love  and  care, 

And  not  to  fhew  perverfe  authority  ! 

O  now  you  weep ;  and  T  do  thank  your  tears, 

For  that  1  was  unmann'd  while  I  did  think 

My  fon  my  foe !     Now  do  I  rife  fuperior 

To  the  vile  malice  which  can  take  but  life ! 

Then  come  into  thy  father's  arms,  and  with 

A  laft  embrace,  hear  this  my  lateft  counfel. 

$  Henry.  (Falling  at  his  fathers  feet.)  Curfe  me,  my  father !  O  in, 
pity  curfe  me ! 

i  Villeroi.  Curfe  thee,  Henry  !  Ah,  witnefs  for  me  heav'n  ! 
Ev'n  when  my  indignation  rofe  the  higheft, 
Was  never  father  lov'd  a  fon  (o  dearly. 

I  Henry-  {Raijpng  himfelf  on  his  knees.)   Wilt  thou  not  open,  earth, 
and  hide  my  head  ! 
—That  to  thy  deepeft  centre  thou  wouldfl  ope, 
And  (hield  me  from  the  terror  of  thofe  looks ! 

*  Villeroi.  tuft  heav'n  !  what  horrid  thought  breaks  in  upon  me  ! 

*  D'Orville.  (Jfide.j  O,  I  prefag'd  this  deed. — Thou  curfed  Julia} 
a  fieury.  (Rifng.)  I?  there  no  pity  left  in  heav'n,  to  dart 

The 
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The  forked  boh,  and  end  me  at  one  ftroke  ? 
And  ye,  fwirt  lightnings,  that  avenge  the  guilty, 
Where  will  ye  find  fo  black  a  parricide ! 
«  Pltferoi.  Merciful  heav'n  !  merciful  heav'n  !  'tis  fo — 

— Then  break,  my  heart !  O  quickly  burft  thy  bounds. 

And  gratify  this  monfter  with  the  fight, 

Who  elfe  will  tear  thee  from  thy  bleeding  manfion  ! 

— O  thou  moft  favage  and  unnatural ! 

'Tis  thou  then  that  haft  plann'd  thy  father's  death  f 

Yet  think  not  for  my  death, — but  at  that  hand, — 

— Yet  lay,  thou  barbarous  fon  !  for  which  of  all 

My  crimes  haft  thou  refolv'd  to  murder  me  ? 

Was  it  the  fond  anxiety  that  watch  d 

O'er  thy  moft  tender  years  that  mov'd  thy  rage  ? 

— Then  haft  thou  realon,  for  'twas  unexampled. 

Or  wilt  thou  date  it  from  thy  days  of  childhood  ? 

Then  when  the  pliant  mem'ry  firft  gins  note : 

Who  hung  o'er  thee  with  ftili  encreafing  joy  ? 

Who  was  the  partner  of  thy  little  fports?  . 

The  patient  lift'ner  of  each  prattling  tale  ; 

Who  watch'd  the  half-form'd  thought,  the  tear,  the  fmile, 

And  gently  taught  them  to  incline  to  virtue  ? 

My  fon,  my  fon !  couldft  thou  forget  all  this  ?' 

The  news  foon  arrives  that  Viileroi  is  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  Henry  finds,  by  the  confeffion  of  Julia,  that  the 
whole  had  been  a  fcheme  to  revenge  his  prohibition  of  the 
match ;  upon  which  he  ftabs  her,  and  dies  hirafelf  by  the  hand 
of  Perron,  her  aflbciate  in  the  plot.  The  fubordinate  charac- 
ters are  linked  to  thefe  principal  ones,  by  being  of  the  family 
of  Viileroi  or  of  Julia.  Upon  the  whole,  though  this  perform- 
ance fhows  no  great  powers,  it  is  not  one  of  the  worft  that  has 
been  built  upon  the  late  events.  The  fituation  of  Henry,  the 
dupe  to  a  beautiful  and  fpecious  woman,  who  works  upon  his 
paffions  by  pretending  to  exalt  them  into  the  nobleft  efforts 
of  patriotifm,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  might  have 
been  worked  up  with  great  effect.  We  think  the  author  re- 
prehenGMe  for  introducing  into  his  account  of  the  maffacree 
of  September',  immediately  after  which  the  play  opens,  an 
unfounded  ftory  of  two  young  girls  being  tied  to  a  flake  and 
burnt  alive  in  the  midft  of  Paris.  In  political  plays,  written 
on  events  fo  recent,  fiQion  becomes  flander.  The  following 
picture  of  the  impriioned  Louis,  though  much  lefs  horrid,  is 
more  affecting,  becaufe  unfortunately  it  is  founded  on  truth  : 

*  My  royal  matter  (as  fuch  to  heav'n  I  fworc 
With  a  whole  nation,  to  maintain  his  rights) 
I  found  him,  low  indeed  in  outward  (how  ; 

L  4  Uafeemlt 
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Unfeemly  his  attire, — with  fqualid  beard 

And  matted  hair — befide  him,  on  two  planks, 

His  only  table,  lay  his  ufelefs  fword, 

And  once  proud  orders.     Now  the  confcious  monitors 

Of  fortune  chang'd,  and  majefty,  how  fall'n  ! 

The  reft  accorded  well :  bare  floor,  bare  walls 

Diftilling  long  pent  damps  :  and  near  him  fat 

(O  fludy'd  infolence)  two  varlet  knaves 

With  their  heads  cover'd,  who  with  boorifh  din 

Shook  loud  the  dice-box' — 

We  cannot  help  noticing  a  moft  unmerciful  foliloquy  of  IIQ 
lines,  in  fubflance  borrowed  from  Addifon's  Cato. 

Medical  Fads  and  Obfervations.     Vol.   III.  and  IV.     Svo, 
Js.  Boards.     Johnfon.     1792. 

ART.  I.  Cafes  of  Ifchuria  Renalis  in  Children.  By  Ro- 
bert Willan,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.  Phyfician  to  the  Public  Dif- 
penfary  in  London. — We  do  not  perceive  that  any  ufeful  con- 
fequence  can  be  drawn  from  thefe  cafes :  the  fymptoms  ob- 
fcurely  pointed  out  fome  abdominal  inflammation,  and,  with 
thefe,  a  paucity  of  urine  was  combined.  The  fault  appeared 
to  be  in  the  kidneys  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  in  what  way 
it  was  connected  with  the  inflammation,  which  appeared  to 
be  feated  in  the  mefentery  ;  nor  what  remedies  would  be  ufe- 
ful.    We  fufpedt  it  to  be  an  accidental  coincidence. 

Art.  II.  A  Cafe  of  Pemphigus.  By  T.  M.  Winterbot- 
tom,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Settlement  at  Sierra  Leone. — : 
If  this  be  really  pemphigus,  the  difeafe  is  not  properly  exan- 
thematoup,  for  the  man  was  only  affected  by  the  tubercles,  in 
-  two  -feparate  voyages  to  Archangel.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  might  not  have  been  owing  to  the  bites  of  infects, 
as  different  perfons  are  affeeled  very  differently  by  fimilar 
caufes.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  infects  fhould  be  muf- 
quetos. 

Art.  III.  Cafe  of  Injury  of  the  Brain,  without  a  Fra&ure, 
relieved  by  Application  of  the  Trephine.  By  Mr.  John  Anr 
drews.  Surgeon  in  London.  —  A  cafe  by  no  means  fingular:  a 
collection  of  blood,  under  the  dura  mater,  comprefled  and  ir- 
ritated the  brain.  It  was  evacuated,  and  the  patient  reco-' 
yered. 

Ai*.  IV.  Cafe  of  a  Cyft  containing  Hydatids,  extracted 
from  the  right  anterior  Ventricle  of  the  Brain  of  a  Cow. 
Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Simmons,  by  Mr.  William 
Moo.  croft,  Veterinarian  Surgeon  in  London. — The  appearance 
of  the  difeafe,  in  this  cow,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  fheep, 

when 
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when  there  is  a  collection  of  fluid  matter  in,  or  upon,  the, 
brain.  In  this  cafe,  a  veficle  of  water  was  punctured,  and 
the  bladder  completely  brought  away — But  there  were  fome 
others,  or  the  cow  died  from  another  caufe.  The  author's 
reflections  we  (hall  tranfcribe : 

1  The  capfule  or  bag  was  thin,  rather  opaque,  and  tolerably 
ftrong,  without  any  appearance  of  vafcularity  ;  its  external  furface 
was  in  general  fniooth  ;  in  a  few  points,  however,  it  was  rendered 
irregular  by  the  ndhefion  of  fmall,  white,  globular  bodies.  The 
internal  furface  was  in  fome  places  perfectly  fmooth,  whilft  in 
others,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ftudded  with  groups  of  the  bodies 
juft  mentioned,  fome  of  which  were  not  larger  than  grains  of  poppy 
feed  and  nearly  globular ;  others,  however,  were  as  large  as  a  fmall 
pin's  head,  fome  what  pyriform,  and  hung  from  the  cyft  by  a  kind 
of  neck.  In  fome  places  they  were  fcattered  at  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  whilft  in  others  they  were  accumulated  in  fuch  num- 
bers as  to  form  clufters,  which  hung  down  into  the  cavity  of  the 
capfule,  and  bore  no  flight  refemblance  to  fmall  bunches  of  grapes. 
Each  of  thefe  bodies  confined  of  a  vehicular  worm,  or  animal  hy- 
datid, contained  in  a  fmall  capfule,  and  which,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  its  being  found  in  great  numbers  in  one  common  capfule, 
has  been  called  the  facial  hydatid,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
fpecies,  which  is  generally  met  with  ifolated,  and  thence  named  the 
hermit  or  folitary  hydatid.  This  hydatid  confifts  of  a  head,  neck, 
and  body,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  ftrueture  with  the  larger 
or  folitary  kind ;  but  as  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  thefe 
worms  in  another  paper,  I  fhall  referve  what  I  have  to  fay  of  their 
itrudhire  and  mode  of  life  till  that  time.' 

Art.  V.  Facts  relative  to  the  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia. 
Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Simmons  by  Mr.  Jelfe  Fool, 
Surgeon  in  London. — Three  inftances  of  patients  bitten  by  dogs, 
undoubtedly  mad,  cured  by  extirpating  the  bitten  part ;  and 
one  where  the  difeafe  proved  fata!,  in  which  excifion  was  not 
permitted. 

Art.  VI.  Two  Cafes  of  Fracture;  one  of  the  upper,  the 
other  of  the  lower  Jaw.  By  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Surgeon  at 
Stroud-water  in  Gloucefterfhire. — The  moll  ufeful  parts  of 
this  article  relate  to  the  methods  of  fecuring  the  fractured 
jaw;  but  thefe  we  cannot  abridge  or  extract. 

Art.  VII.  Cafe  of  an  enlarged  Nympha.  By  Mr.  William 
Morlen,  Surgeon  in  London. — The  nympha  was  fo  much  en- 
larged, as  to  be  miliaken  for  an  inverted  uterus.  The  pref- 
fure  alfo  on  the  lymphatics,  occafioned  confiderable  fwelling 
of  the  labia.  The  operation  fucceeded  completely,  and  the 
tumor,  when  extirpated,  weighed  feven  ounces  one  drachm. 

Art.  VIII,  An  Account  of  the  good  Effeds  of  Eledrkity 

in 
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In  a  Cafe  of  violent  fpafmodic  Affection.  By  Mr.  George 
Wiikinfori,  Surgeon  at  Sunderland,  and  Member  of  the  Royai 
College  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  &c. — This  was  a  cafe  of 
catalepfy,  feemlngly  hyfteric,  and  the  patient  was  luckily  re- 
lieved by  a  remedy  that  often  fails. 

Art.  !X.  Cafe  of  a  finguhr  cutaneous  AffbcYion;  with  fome 
Remarks  relative  to  the  Poifon  of  Copper.  By  Mr.  William 
Davidfnn,  Apothecary  in  London.  Communicated  in  a  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Segu'm  Henry  Jackfon,  Phyfician  in  London,  and 
by  him  to  Dr.  Simmonsr—  The  eruption  on  the  (kin  was  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  copper.  The  little  that  had  been  fwal- 
lowed  was  thrown  on  the  furface,  and  nature  had  evacuated  it, 
before  Mr.  Davidfon  gave  the  lac  fulphuris.  Should  any  one  be 
poifoned  with  copper,  we  would  not  advife  them  to  truft  fo 
flow,  and  fo  trifling  a  remedy. 

Art.  X.  Two  Cafes  of  pulmonary  Haemorrhage,  fpeedily 
and  fuceefsfully  cured  by  Abftinence  from  Liquids.  By  the 
Same. — We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  thefe  cafes. 
The  patients  feemcd  to  be  better  by  abftaining  from  liquids, 
and  our  author's  theory  of  tenfion  being  kept  up  by  fullnefs  of 
the  veflels,  feems,  at  leaft,  plaufible.  But  is  he  certain,  that 
the  veflels  of  confumptive  people  are  diftended,  or  that  abfti- 
nence from  liquids,  if  they  were  fo,  would  lelTen  the  tenfion  ? 
Is  he  not  aware  that  the  watery  fecretions  are  diminifhed,  when 
there  is  no  fupply  ?  On  the  whole,  we  have  our  doubts  re- 
fpeftmg  every  part  of  this  article,  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  the 
theory— But  the  experiment  can  do  no  harm,  and  we  would 
recommend  it  to  be  made. 

Art.  XI.  An  Account  of  a  Difeafe  which,  until  lately, 
proved  fatal  to  a  great  Number  of  Infants  in  the  Lying-in 
Hofpital  of  Dublin;  with  Obfervations  on  its  Caufes  and  Pre- 
vention. By  Jofeph  Clarke,  M.  D.  Mafter  of  the  Hofpital 
above  mentioned,  and  M.  R.  I.  A. — From  the  Tranfactions  of 
the  Royal  Irifh  Academy,  1789.  4to.  Dublin,  1789. — The 
defcription  of  the  difeafe,  treated  of  in  this  very  judicious 
eflay,  we  fhall  fclecl. 

4  In  general  it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  children  as  are  difpoC- 
ed  to  whine  and  cry  much  from  their,  birth,  and  fuch  as  are  fubject 
to  heavy  deep  fleeps,  or  ftartings  in  their  deep,  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
fall  into'  convulfive  affections.  Twilling  of  the  upper  extremities, 
while  awake,  without  any  evident  caufe;  a  livid  circle  about  the 
lips,  and  hidden  changes  of  colour  in  the  countenance,  have  now 
and  then  been  thought  to  portend  the  nine-day  fits.  Screwing  and 
gathering  of  the  mouth  into  a  purfe,  accompanied  at  intervals  with 
a  particular  kind  of  fhrieking,  well  known  to  the  experienced  nurfe- 
' lenders,  are  reckoned  iiire,  and  by  no  means  difhnt,  forerunners. 

Some^ 
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Sometimes  previous  to  thefe  fymptoms,  and  fometimes  along  with 
them,  the  infants  are  obferved  to  be  unufually  greedy  for  fucking  at 
the  breaft,  or  feeding  by  the  fpoon  3  laxatives  given,  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  feldoro  fail  to  operate  freely,  fometimes  bringing  away  greea-. 
ilh,  flimy,  or  knotty  fteols ;  though  not  unfrequently  they  ars  of  a 
natural  yellow  colour,  as  I  myfelf  have  more  than  once  leen. 

1  Generally  with  one  or  more  of  thefe  fymptoms  preceding,  but 
fometimes  without  any  warning  whatever",  the  infants  are  feized  with 
violent  irregular  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  mufcular  frame, 
but  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  extremities  and  face.  Thefe  con- 
vulfive  motions  recur  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  produce  varipus  ef- 
fects. In  fome  the  agitation  is  very  great ;  the  mouth  foams ;  the 
thumbs  are  riveted  into  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  the  jaws  are  locked; 
from  the  commencement,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  actions  of  fucking 
and  fwallowing ;  and  any  attempts  to  wet  the  mouth  or  fauces,  or 
to  adminifter  medicines,  feem  to  aggravate  the  fpafms  very  much  3 
the  face  becomes  turgid,  and  of  a  livid  hue,  as  do  moft  other  parts 
ef  the  body.  From  this  circum  fiance,  and  from  the  fhorter  dura- 
tion of  the  difeafe,  when  it  occurs  in  this  form,  the  mines  reckon 
this  a  different  fpecies,  and  call  it  the  black  fits.  The  conflict  in 
fuch  cafes  lafts  from  about  eight  to  thirty  hours,  and  in  fome  very 
rare  cafes  to  about  forty  hours,  when  the  powers  of  nature  fink  ex- 
haufted  and  overpowered,  aj  it  were,  with  their  own  exertions. 

'  It  much  more  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  fpafmodic 
contractions  are  not  fo  ftrong  as  above  defcribed ;  that  the  extremi- 
ties are  rather  twifted  than  convuifed;_that  the  power  of  fucking, 
but  more  certainly  of  deglutition,  is  not  loft  till  near  death  ;  that  this 
mouth  foams  lefs ;  and  that  the  paroxyfms  recurring  at  more  diflant 
intervals,  continue  to  harafs  the  patient  from  three  to  five  days,  and 
in  fome  rare  inftances  to  feven  and  even  nine.'  During  all  this  pe- 
riod the  face  remains  pale  ;  and  the  body,  from  being  perhaps  very 
plump,  is  reduced  to  a  mofr.  miferable  fpeclre  by  emaciation  and 
difeafe.  This  the  mjrfes  confider  as  a  fecond  fpecies,  and  call  it 
the  white  fits. 

*  Both  thefe  fuppofed  fpecies,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  juftly 
confidered  as  varieties  of  the  fame-  difeafe,  agree  in  conftantly  at* 
tacking  within  nine  days  from  birth,  and  mofr  frequently  about  the 
failing  off  of  the  umbilical  chord.  This  is  an  event  which  generally 
takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  or  feventh  dav.  Diarrhoea 
is  a  conftant  concomitant  of  both  fpecies.  Long  and  fad  experience 
have  found  them  alfo  to  be  both  equally  fatal,  infomuch,  that  the 
memory  of  the  oldeft  perfon  does  not  furnifh  an  infrance  of  one 
being  cured.' 

It  is  fiiown,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  that  clofe 

rooms  and  a  neglect  of  cleanlinefs,  have  produced,  in  a  great 

degree,  the  mortality  of   infants,  particularly  thofe  of   the 

3  Dublin 
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Dublin  hofpital ;  that  thefe  caufes  occafion  the  difeafe  juft  de- 
fcribed. — We  (hall  add  Dr.  Clarke Y  conclufions. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  from  the  evidence  adduced,  I  hope  the  fol- 
lowing inferences  may  not  appear  improbable. 

4  1.  That  one  effect,  of  an  impv.re  atmofphere,  on  the  human 
body,  is  to  produce  fpafrns  and  convulfions. 

*  2.  That  all  young  creatures,  and  efpecially  infants  within  nine 
days  after  birth,  fuffer  mofl  feverely  by  i'uch  a  noxious  caufe  ;  and 
therefore, 

■  *  3.  That  in  the  conduction  of  lying-in  hofpkals,  and  perhaps 
of  all  public  buildings  intended  for  the  reception  of  children,  lofty 
ceilings,  large  windows,  and  moderate  fized  rooms,  mould  be  ef- 
pecially attended  to. 

*  4.  That  in  the  arrangement  of  fuch  edifices,  no  apartment 
fhould  be  completely  filled  with  beds,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
avoided;  and, 

*  5.  That  in  their  management  attention  is  efpecially  neceflaryto 
cleanlinefs,  as  well  as  to  the  conftant  and  uniform  admiflion  of  at- 
mofpheric  air  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  and, 

'  Laftly,  That  by  purfuing  fuch  meafures  with  care,  dlfeafes 
may  be  prevented  which  it  has  hitherto  been  found  difficult,  and 
fometimes  impoilible,  to  cure.' 

Art.  XII.  Obfervations  on  certain  horny  Excrefcences  of 
the  human  Body.  By  Everard  Home,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — Vide 
Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  LXXXI.  for  the  Year  1791.     Parti.     4to.     London. 

J791- 

Art.-XIII.  Experiments  on  Human  Calculi.     In  a  Letter 

from  Mr.  Timothy  Lane,  F.  R.  S.  to  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D." 
F.  R.  S. — Vide  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  Vol.  LXXXI,  for  the  Year  1791.  Part  II, 
4to.     London,   1 791- 

Art.  XIV.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  to  inveftigate  the 
Compofition  of  James's  Powder.  By  George  Pearfon,  M.D. 
F.  R.  S  — Vide  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  Vol.  LXXXI.  for  the  Year  1791.  Part  II. 
4to.     London,  1791. 

Art.  XVI.  An  Account  of  a  Child  who  drinks  a  great 
Quantity  of  Water.  By  M.  Vauquelin. — Vide  La  Medecine 
eclairee  par  les  Sciences  phyfiques,  ou  Journal  des  Decou- 
vertes  relatives  aux  differentes  Parties  de  1' Art  de  guerirj  re- 
dige  par  M.  Fourcroy.  Tome  III.  8vo.     Paris,   «7Q2. 

Art.  XVIII.  An  Account  of  the  Experiments  and  Difcove- 
ries  of  Lewis  Galvani,  Profeffor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna,  re- 
lative to  the  Powers  of  Electricity  in  Mufcular  Motion.— Vide 

Aloyfii 
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Aloyfii  Galvani  de  Viribus  Ele&ricitatis  in  Motu  Mufculari 
Commentarium.     4to.     Bologna,   1791. 

Art.  XIX.  Two  Letters  on  Animal  Electricity.  By  Eufe- 
bius  Valli,  M.  D.  of  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa. — Vide  Journal 
de  Phyfique.  4to.  Paris,  1792. — Thefe  effays  we  have  al- 
ready noticed. 

Art.  XV.  Account  of  a  Cafe  of  double  Hare  Lip,  accom- 
panied with  a  Fiflure  of  the  Palate  ;  with  Remarks.  By  M. 
Chorin,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.—- 
Vide  Journal  de  Chirurgie,  Tom  I.  8vo.  Paris,  1 791. — 
This  deformity  was  more  confiderable  than  any  of  the  kind 
we  have  met  with,  where  the  operation  fucceeded  fo  com- 
pletely. We  cannot  abridge  it,  and  therefore  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume. 

Art.  XVII.  A  Cafe  of  double  Uterus.  By  Antonio  Ca- 
neftrini,  PhyGcian  to  the  Imperial  Mines  at  Schwatz  in  Ty- 
rol. Translated  from  the  German. — This  is,  indeed,  a  molt 
fingular  cafe.  From  the  cervix  uteri  arofe  another  uterus 
much  fmaUer,  refembiing  a  pear.  To  each  uterus  was  affixed 
one  Fallopian  tube,  communicating  with  one  ovarium.  In  the 
fecond  fmaller  fubfidiary  uterus,  conception  had  taken  place  % 
the  uterus  burft,  and  the  foetus  efcaped  into  the  abdomen. 
The  woman  had  had  two  children  before,  but  from  what  ute- 
rus either  came,  mult  remain  unknown. 


The  fourth  volume  commences  with, 

Art.  I.  Obfervations  on  the  Fevers  and  Dyfentery  of  hot 
Climates  ;  and  on  the  Ufe  of  Mercury  in  thofe  Difeafes.  By 
Mr.  William  Boag,  Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the  Honour- 
able Eaft-India  Company  at  Bombay.  Communicated  in  a  Let- 
ter to  William  Saunders,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  London,  and  Phyfician  to  Guy's  Hofpital;  and 
by  him  to  Dr.  Simmons. — In  this  effay,  Mr.  Boag  endeavours 
to  mow,  that  in  all  the  fevers  and  dyfenteries  of  hot  climates, 
the  liver  is  generally  difeafed ;  and  confequently  he  thinks  the 
ancients  came  nearer  to  the  truth,  in  their  doctrines  concern- 
ing thefe  fevers,  than  the  moderns  have  fuppofed.  The  par- 
ticular appearances  on  diffection,  we  (hall  fubjoin  : 

*  In  the  cafes  both  of  fever  and  dyfentery  the  liver  was,  with  two 
exceptions,  conicandy  found  difeafed. 

*  In  moft  cafes  it  was  much  enlarged,  fometimes  indurated, 
but  more  frequently  very  foft,  fo  as  to  tear  upon  a  flight  touch. 

4  Commonly  an  abfeefs  had  formed  in  it,  fometimes  of  great  ex- 
tent, BH  fometimes  lb  imall,  as  only  to  be  detected  by  a  minute  in- 
fpection. 

1  The  diameter  of  the  blood  veflels,  through  the  whole  fubflance 

"*  of 
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of  this  vifcus,  was  commonly  found  much  increafed,  and  their  coats 
proportionably  thickened.  They  were  alfo  obferved  to  be,  for  the 
moft  part,  empty. 

•*  In  two  cafes  of  dyfentery,  where  the  patients  had  coughed  up 
matter  for  fome  time  before  their  death,  a  large  abfcefs  in  the  liver 
had  made  its  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lungs. 

'  The  gall  bladder  was  fometimes  very  much  diftended  with  yel- 
low ropy  bile. 

*  The  fpleen  was,  in  moft  inftances,  much  enkrged,  its  texture 
loofened,  and  fometimes  totally  deftroyed  ;  the  fubftance  remaininp-, 
having  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  dark  coagnlum  of  blood. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, . 
where  no  difeafe  was  apparent  in  the  liver. 

*  In  fome  inftances  the  pancreas  was  confiderablv  enlarged  aitd 
fcirrhous. 

4  In  patients  who  died  of  the  dyfentery  the  bowels  were  con- 
ftantly  found  much  inflamcdk  In  the  worft  cafes,  mortification 
had  taken  place,  efpecially  in  the  re£tum  and  part  of  the  colon. 

*  In  dyfenteric  patients  alfo  the  mefenteric  glands  were  commonly 
feen  enlarged. 

*  A  degree  of  inflammation,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  was 
ttfually  obferved  in  the  inferior  portions  of  the  lungs,  contiguous  to 
the  diaphragm,  and  was  commonly  moft  remarkable  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  cheft.' 

Mr.  Boagfeems  fully  of  opinion,  that  dyfentery  arifesfrom 
vitiated  bile,  and  doubts,  though  without  fufficient  reafon,  that 
the  difeafe  is  infectious.  Its  infectious  nature  has  been  fully 
cftablifhed  in  every  variety  of  climate,  by  phyficians  of  every 
fchool.  The  cure  is  explained  fhprtly,  and  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  mode,  which  experience  has  eftablifhed  in  warm  cli- 
mates. The  very  extenfive  ufe  of  mercury  is  particularly  in- 
filled on. 

Art.  II.  An  Account  of  the  fuccefsful  Treatment  of  a  Cafe 
in  which  the  Brachial  Artery  was  divided.  By  William  Adair, 
Efq.  Surgeon  General  to  the  Garrifon  of  Gibraltar.  Com- 
municated in  a  Letter  to  Everard  Home,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and 
by  him  to  Dr.  Simmons. — In  this  cafe,  though  numerous  ar- 
teries were  taken  up,  in  confequence  of  the  emergency,  with 
little  attention  in  feparating  the  tendinous  parts,  no  locked  jaw 
took  place. 

Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
in  a  Cafe  of  internal  Haemorrhage.  By  the  Same. — We  can 
•add  nothing  to  what  is  faid  in  the  title :  it  is  an  uncommon 
medicine,  but  not  a  fingular  one.  When  however  nature  ex- 
erts herfeif,  the  particular  medicine  employed  may  be  almofl: 
of  any  clafs. 

ArU 
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Art.  IV.  A  Cafe  of  Imperforated  Anus.  By  the  Same  — 
This  cafe  is  in  its  fymptoms  and  termination  of  very  little 
importance  :  the  gut  was  opened,  but  the  child  died,  perhaps 
from  adlwefions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intefline. 

Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  Pathology,  aid  Mode  of 
Treatment  of  Calculi  in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  In- 
teftinal  Calculi ;  with  a  Defcription  and  Chemical  Analyfis  of 
the  Inteflinal  Calculi  of  Horfes.  By  Mr.  William  Gaitfkell, 
Surgeon  at  Rotherhithe.  Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
William  Babington,  Apothecary  to  Guy's  Hofpital,  and  by 
him  to  Dr.  Simmons.—  This  is  a  very  extenfive  and  judicious 
effay.  We  can  warmly  praife  it,  though  in  the  principal  doc- 
trine we  mulV  differ  from  the  author.  He  firfl  gives  a  very 
extenfive,  and  we  believe  an  accurate,  hiftory  of  inteflinal  and 
other  calculi,  in  all  the  variety  of  animals  fubje&  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  In  the  theory  of  their  formation,  he  agrees  with  Dr. 
Auitin  in  attributing  them  to  mucus  capable  of  concreting, 
and  endeavours  to  confute  the  doctrine  of  the  author  of  *  The 
Treatife  on  Gout  and  Gravel,'  we  think  with  little  fuccefs— 
but  we  cannot  now  tefume  this  fubje£l ;  we  (hail  return  to  it 
when  we  examine  the  large  edition  of  the  '  Treatife,'  now  no 
longer  anonymous. 

In  the  cure  of  inteftinal  calculi  in  horfes,  he  advifes  diluents 
in  large  quantities,  rendered  mucilaginous.  As  lithontriptics, 
he  recommends  lime  water  and  foap ;  above  all,  the  cauftic 
mineral  aikali,  c  incorporated  with  bran  into  a  mafh,  or  with 
oil  into  a  foap.'  The  beards  of  leeks  have  been  faid  to  be 
highly  ufeful,  by  infufing  a  handful  in  a  pint  of  hot- water  9 
the  infuf.on  to  be  taken  in  this  quantitv  daily. 

The  fecond  fe£lion  contains  the  chemical  analyfis  of  the  in- 
teflinal calculi  of  horfes.  In  this  analyfis,  our  author  differs 
from  Scheele,  the  author  of  the  *  Treatife,'  &c.  but  it  may 
be  fuggeiled,  that  he  has  examined  inteflinal  calculi  only. 
The  defcription  of  the  different  calculi,  illuflrated  by  plates, 
is  full  and  accurate.  The  observations  on  the  refult  of  the 
experiment  with  nitrous  acid,  we  lhail  traHfcribe : 

*  As  the  nitrous  acid,  according  to  Bergman  and  Scheeie,  is  ca- 
pable of  decompofmg  urinary  calculi,  and  feparating  an  acid,  fui 
generic,  called  the  acid  of  calculus,  in  form  of  rofe-coloured  crv- 
ilals,  foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  framing  animal  fubltances 
red ;  and  as  thefe  celebrated  chsmifts  have  attributed  the  formation 
of  calculus  to  the  prefence  of  this  acid  in  union  with  animal  earth, 
I  have  beftowed  peculiar  attention,  in  my  analyfis  of  inteftinal  cal- 
culus, to  look  for  the  acid  they  defcribe.  To  difcover  this,  fome 
nitrous  acid  was  laturated  with  inteftinal  calculus,  and  hou-jh  the 
fblytion  wai  trarifpsrent,  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  yet,  upon  applica- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  flrin,  no  red  coloured  fpots  were  formed,  which  mould 
have  been  effected,  had  the  lithic  acid  been  prefent :  befides,  the 
flcin  was  irritated  considerably,  fpotted  yellow  inftead  of  red,  and 
incapable  of  ablution  by  water;  while  the  rofe-coloured  fpots,  de- 
scribed by  Scheele,  were  foluble  in  water,  and  no  way  irritating  to 
the  fkin. 

c  Another  portion  of  nitrated  folution  of  inteftinal  calculus  was 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  which,  if  the  lithic  acid  were  prefent,  fhould 
have  left  a  rofe-coloured  fait ;  but,  in  place  of  this,  yellow-coloured 
cryftals  were  formed,  one  half  of  which  was  nitrated  magnefia,  the 
remainder  an  infipid  whitg  concrete,  neither  calcareous,  aluminous, 
nor  magnefian.  The  anonymous  author,  already  quoted,  in  his 
new  Theory  of  the  Gout  and  of  the  Stone,  relates,  that  the  lithi'c 
acid  is  contained  in  the  healthieft  urine,  and  is  feparable  from  the 
fame,  in  a  cryftalline  form,  by  means  of  any  other  acid.  To  ex- 
amine this  precipitate,  I  collected  ten  grains,  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  marine  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  recent  urine,  and  frequently  re- 
peating the  experiment.  But  after  being  collected,  wafted,  and 
dried,  inftead  of  pofTefling  the  properties  of  an  acid,  k  was  infoluble 
in  water,  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  changtd  the  blue  infufion  of  red- 
cabbage  leaf,  green ;  and  inftead  of  forming  rofe-coloured  cryftals, 
after  folution  and  evaporation  in  nitrous  acid,  a  yellowifh  white 
powder  was  left,  which  appeared  to  be  animal  earth.  It  prefented 
phenomena  very  fimilar  to  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood  ;  for 
it  changed  vitriolic  acid  black  ;  and,  difTolved,  admitted  of  dilution 
with  water  to  a  certain  extent,  beyond  which  the  acid  was  abftrafted, 
and  moft  of  the  earth  precipitated.  The  precipitate  of  urine  was 
found  foluble  in  the  three  mineral  acids  concentrated,  and  decom- 
pofable  by  dilution  with  water ;  and  coagulable  lymph,  fimilarly 
treated,  was  found  equally  foluble  in  the  concentrated  acids,  and 
equally  decompofable  by  water.' 

Mr.  Gaitfkell  concludes  from  his  experiments,  that  intefti- 
nal calculi  are  compofed  of  dry  animal  oil,  animal  gelatinous 
matter,  volatile  alkali,  argillaceous  earth  and  magnefia,  pro- 
bably united  with  phofphoric  acid,  varioufly  proportioned  and 
combined.  The  cauftic  mineral  alkali  is  the  moft  powerful 
folvent,  and  it  feems  to  be  active,  when  diluted  with  four 
parts  of  water. 

Art.  VI.  An  Account  of  the  good  Effects  of  Opium  in  a 
Cafe  of  retention  of  Urine.      By  Mr.    Alexander   Mather, 
Surgeon  at  York.     Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  John  ' 
Pearfon,  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hofpital  and  Public  Difpenfa- 

.ry,  in  London  j  and  by  him   to  Dr.  Simmons. — Opium,  in 
thefe  inftanccs,  is  undoubtedly  ufeful:  we  prefer,  however,  in 

,fuch  obftvuetions,  giving  it  in  glyflers.     It  certainly  fucceeds 
bctteft 

Art. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Cafe  of  monftrous  Birth.  By  the  Same. — 
*This  monftrous  birth  was  a  Angular  one.  Two  children  were 
united  at  the  fternum.  In  reality,  there  was  but  one  iter- 
Hum,  from  which  the  ribs  of  both  children  divaricated. 

Art.  VIII.  A  C?fe  of  Varicofe  Aneurifm.  By  Mr.  H.  Park, 
Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary. — This  cafe  is  well  related, 
and  the  operation  perfectly  fucceeded. 

Art.  IX.  An  Account  of  the  good  Effects  of  Opium,  ad* 
miniftered  in  Clyfters,  in  Cafes  of  Menorrhagia.  By  Mr. 
Peter  Copland,  Surgeon  at  Swayfield,  near  Colfterworth,  in, 
Lincolnfhire. — We  can  add  only  to  the  title  of  this  article,  that 
we  have  often  found  the  fame  plan  fucceed. 

Art.  X.  An  Account  of  the  good  Effects  of  a  Mercurial 
SnufF,  in  a  Cafe  of  Gutta  Serena.  By  Mr.  R.  B.  Blagden, 
Surgeon  at  Petworth,  in  Suffex. — This  fnufF,  according  to 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware,  confifted  of  five  grains 
of  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  with  thirty-five  of  pulvis  afari 
compofitus.  It  made  the  nofe  bleed  a  little  at  firft ;  and, 
while  this  effect  continued,  the  progrefs  of  the  relief  feemed 
greater. 

Art,  XI.  A  Cafe  of  Pulmonary  Haemorrhage,  with  Re- 
marks. By  Mr.  William  Davidfon,  Apothecary  in  London. 
— Another  inftance  of  the  good  effects  of  abitinence  from  li- 
quids in  pulmonary  haemorrhage  ;  though,  irom  a  ftrong  oc- 
casional caufe,  the  bleeding  returned  fo  violently,  that  the  pa- 
tient was  fuffbcated. 

Art.  XII.  A  cafe  of  Pfoas  Abfcefs  fuccefsfully  treated.  By 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Surgeon  at  Bideford,  and  Member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of  London.  Communicated 
in  a  Letter  to  Edward  Whitaker  Gray,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
by  him  to  Dr.  Simmons. — The  pfoas  inflammation  terminated 
in  abfcefs,  which  firft  pointed  in  the  groin,  and  afterwards  in 
thc  thigh.  By  the  common  plans,  and  ftrict  attention  in 
opening  the  abfceffes,  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air,  the  patient 
recovered. 

Art.  XIII.  Cafe  of  Phlegmonic  Inflammation,  with  Re- 
flections on  certain  Erects  of  Heat  and  Cold  on  the  living 
Syftem.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D. — Dr.  Beddoes  feems  to 
think,  that  inflammation  often  depends  on  the  fucceflion  of 
cold  to  heat,  fince  the  tranfition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, is,  in  general,  eafily  borne. — On  this  principle  he 
feems  to  account  for  the  bad  effects  of  a  ftream  of  cold  air,  on. 
a  part  heated  by  any  caufe.  On  thefe,  we  cannot,  from  want 
of  more  decifive  facts,  decide.  He  certainly  fteps  out  of  his 
way,  when  he  takes  fo  much  pains  to  prove  that  the  ophthal- 
mia, endemic  in  Egypt,  arife  from  their  fleeping  in  open  air. 
It  is  more  probable,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  oblerve,  that 
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they  arife  from  muriatic  acid  air,  fince  a  natural  procefs  is 
constantly  going  on,  in  the  decomposition  of  fea  fait,  which 
fets  this  air  at  liberty. 

Art.  XIV.  Obfervations  on  the  good  Effects  of  Caustics  in 
Cafes  of  White  Swellings  of  the  Joints.  By  Mr.  Bryan 
Crowther,  Surgeon  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  Hofpitals. — Our 
author  appears  to  have  fucceeded  in  removing  thefe  complaints, 
by  applying  cauftics  on  each  fide  the  affected  joints.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  blifter  or  a  finapifm,  prepares,  he  thinks,  the 
parts  for  the  cauftic,  and  affifts  its  operation. 

Art.  XV.  On  the  Cure  of  the  Elephantiafis.  By  At'har 
Ali'  Khan,  of  Dehli.  Vide  Afiatick  Refearches :  or,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  instituted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into 
the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Litera- 
ture of  Afia.  Volume  II.  4to.  Calcutta,  1790. — This  and 
the  following  article,  are  feletted  from  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Afiatic  Refearches,  a  work  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  procure,  but  which  we  hope  to  poffefs  and  examine  very 
foon.     At  prefent  we  mail  felect  only  the  receipt : 

1  Take  of  white  arfenic,  fine  and  frefh,  one  tola ;  of  picked 
black  pepper  fix -times  as  much  :  let  both  be  well  beaten  at  intervals 
for  four  days  fucceffively  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder  in  one  of  ftone,  with  a  ftone  peflle,  and  thus 
.  completely  levigated,  a  little  water  being  mixed  with  them.  Make 
pills  of  them  as  large  as  tares,  or  fmall  pulfe,  and  keep  them  dry  i» 
a  fhady  place  *. 

'  One  of  thofe  pills  rrnift  be  fwallowed  morning  and  evening  with 
feme  betel-leaf,  or,  in  countries  where  betel  is  not  at  hand,  with 
cold  water  :  if*  the  body  be  cleanfed  from  foulnefs  and  obftruclions 
by  gentle  cathartics  and  bleeding,  before  the  medicine  is  administer- 
ed, the  remedy  will  be  fpeedier.' 

'  *  The  following  note  to  the  above  paffagc  is  by  fir  William  Jones  :  •  The 
lowed  weight  in  general  ufe  amoig  the  Hindus  is  the  reti,  called  in  Sanfcrit  ei- 
ther retiica  or  raUica,  indicating  Ttdnejs,  and  crijhnala.Uom-criJbna,  black,  it  i* 
the  red  and  black  feed  of  the  £i/»/«-plant,  which  is  a  creeper  of  the  fame  clafs 
and  order  at  Jeair  with  the  gtycyrrBiza  ;  but  I  take  this  ['rem  report,  having 
never  examined  its  hloffoms.  One  rattica  is  laid  to  be  of  equal  weight  with 
three  barley  corns,  or  four  grains  of  rice  in  the  hulk;  and  eight  reti  weights, 
nfed  by  jewellers,  are  equal  to  feven  carats.  I  have  weighed  a  number  of  the 
feeds  in  diamond  fcales,  and  find  the  average  apothecary's  weight  of  one  feed 
to  be  a  grain  and  five  fifteenths.  Now  in  the  Hindu  medical  books,  ten  of  the 
lattka  feeds  are  one  mtjbaca,  and  eight  m.'.Jhacai  make  a  toiaca  or  tola ;  but  in  the 
lawbooks  of  Bengal,  a  mafbactt  confifts  of  fixi 'ten  ratticas,  and  a  toiaca  &i  five  • 
tnajhi"s\  and,  according  to  fonie  authorities,  f.-Je  mi's  only  go  to  one  majla, 
fifteen  of  which  make  a  toiaca.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  filver  reti  weights, 
lifed  by  the  goldfmiths  at  Benares,  are  twice  as  heavy  as  the  feeds;  andthence 
it  is  that  eight  reti't  are  commonly  faid  to  confHtute  one  ma/ha  ;  that  is,  eight 
filver  Weight?,  or  fixreen  feeds;  eighty  of  which  .feeds,  or  105  grains,  conlti- 
tute  the  quantity  of  arf-aic  i:;  the  Hindu  prescription." 

Art. 
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Art,  XVI.  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.  By  fir 
William  Jones,  Knt.  Vide  Afiatic  Refearches  :  or,  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Society  inftituted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the 
Hiftory  a:id  Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature 
of  Alia.  Volume  .II.  4to.  Calcutta,  1790.— We  (hall,  in 
the  fame  fummary  way,  for  we  mean,  wnen  we  receive  the 
volume,  to  veiurn  to  the  fubject,  obferve,  that  the  fpikenard 
is  the  jfttamanfe  of  the  Hindus,  a  fpecies  of  valerian. 

Art.  XVII.  An  Account  of  fome  chemical  Experiments  oa 
Tabafhter.  By  James  Louis  Made,  Eiq.  F.R.S.  —  Vide 
PhiiofophicaJ  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  LXXXI.  for  the  Year  1791.  Part  II.  4to.  London, 
1 79 1. — This  article  has  already  occurred  to  us. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  conclude,  as  ufual,  with  a  hit 
ef  publications. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Yean  17S6  and  1787. 
By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  C£fc.  3  Volumes 
%vo.     iSs.  Beards.     White.     1793. 

*P\R.  Smith's  talents,  as  a  botanical  writer^  are  already  well 
■****  known  to  the  public.  In  the  prefent  wor.c  he  appears  in 
a  new  character,  and  we  will  venture  to  fay,  with  undimi- 
nished advantage.  His  obfervations  are  thofe  of  a  philanthro- 
pic and  enlightened  mind;  and  his  judgment  on  t!>e  produc- 
tions of  the  fine  arts  is  common, y  guided  by  the  moft  genuine 
tafte.  Hardly  have  we  ever  peruled  any  book  of  travels  with 
more  fatisfuction ;  and  we  mult  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  publication  replete  with  instruction  and  amufement. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Tour  is  through  Holland,  and 
the  Netherlands,  to  Paris,  thence  to  Italy,  the  chief  fcene  of 
defcription  :  tire  return  is  by  Switzerland  to  Paris.  The  bo- 
tanical remarks  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  fo  agreeably 
introduced  as  to  inrereil  the  common  reader.  This  we  men- 
tion to  obviate  an  idea,  which  might  natural, y  arife  from  the 
doctor's  known  department  of  ftudy,  that  this  is  a  botanical 
tour,  calculated  folely  for  the  lovers  of  that  branch  of  natural 
hiftory. 

But  we  haften  to  prefent  our  readers  with  fome  extracts 
from  this  entertaining  work,  that  they  may  judge  for  them- 
felves  of  its  manner  and  merit.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the 
firft  volume  relates  to  the  Hague,  and  opens  thus : 

*  July  17.  The  canal  which  leadi  from  Leyden  to  the  Hague  it. 
pleafant ;  the  Hague  itfelf  is  celel  rafed  as  the  molt  magnificent  vil- 
lage, it  being  efteemed  but  a  village,  in  Europe.  Street?  of  very 
large  dimenfions,  with  fpacious  canals  placted  with  line  treei,  added 
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to  a  fituation  rather  more  elevated,  and  a  better  air  than  that  of 
other  Dutch  towns,  make  this  really  a'  defirable  abode.  The  eye 
Jong  accuftomed  to  watery  flatnefs,  and  Dutch  regularity,  cannot 
but  be  peculiarly  fenfible  to  the  charms  of  a  fine,  natural,  and  ex- 
tenfive  wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  adjoining  to  which  ftands 
the  country-feat  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  gardens  of  this  pa- 
lace are  a  curiofity  in  their  way.  The  projector  of  them  having 
doubtlefs  heard  the  general  difapprobation  of  Dutch  gardening,  and 
how  very  odious  ftrait  walks  and  rows  cf  trees  are  univerfally  rec- 
koned by  ail  who  efteem  themfelves  critics  or  perfons  of  tafte,  was 
refolved  at  leaft  to  avoid  that  fault ;  fo  that  every  walk  in  the  prince's 
garden  is  twifted  into  a  ferr.icircle,'  every  grafs-plat  cut  into  a  cref- 
cent,  and  every  hedge  thrufts  itfelf  where  it  is  leaft  defired.  In  vain 
does  the  right-on  traveller  wifh  to  faunter  leifurely  and  infenfibly 
alon^,  to  attain  any  point  of  view,  or  other  object,  that  promifes 
him  pleafure.  He  foon  finds  the  moil  fpecious  path  is  not  to  be 
trufted  ;  for,  inftead  of  leading  him  where  it  promifed,  an  unexpect- 
ed turning  may  bring  him  near  the  fpot  from  whence  he  fet  out. 
Whether  the  contriver  of  this  garden  was  an  Englifh  politician,  and 
thought  it  wholefome  to  accuftom  his  princely  employer  to  a  little 
twifting  and  turning,  I  will  not  determine. 

*  About  three  miles  from  the  Hague,  on  the  fea-fhore,  ftands  the 
little  town  of  Scheveling,  the  road  to  which  is  along  a  noble  ave- 
nue of  trees.  The  fandy  ground  on  each  fide  this  avenue  is  over- 
run with  birch  thickets,  and  abounds  with  the  true  arundo  epigejos 
of  Linnaeus  (that  is  calamagro/iis  of  all  Englifh  writers),  air  a  canef- 
etns,  hippophae  rhamnoides,  a  lingular  dwarf  variety  of  lignjirum  vul- 
gare  (privet),  and  a  number  of  heath  plants,  mixed  with  others 
ufually  found  in  marfhes.  The  fluctuating  moifture  of  the  foil  may 
perhaps  account  for  this.  I  certainly  never  before  faw  a  fmall  fpot 
whofe  Flora  would  in  print  appear  fo  paradoxical.  Among  the  rarer 
fpecies  were,  convallaria  multiflcra  and  polygonatumy  with  gentian* 
cruciata,  the  firft  plant  I  have  met  with  abroad  not  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain. 

*  In  Scheveling  church  is  a  monument  very  fimilar  to  that  of 
Boerhaave  at  Leyden ;  the  infcription  on  it  only 
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Cornelli  nb  Ileemfchkerck. 

*  The  principal  church  at  the  Hague  is  entirely  lined  with  MacJs 
efcutcheon,s,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  infernally  hideous. 
It  contains  a  monument  of  fome  landgrave  or  other,  who  fliould 
feem  By  his  epitaph  to  have  been  at  leaft  as  great  a  perfonage  as  any 
of  the  Roman  emperors  at  the  height  of  their  glory. 

«  The  palace  has  nothing  very  remarkable.     In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments are  portraits  of  ah  the  princes  of  Orange  from  William  I,- 
Each  wears  a  flaring  orange-  coloured  fafh ;  a  circumfhmce  as  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  for  the  painter  as  the  fcarlet  robes  in  Mr.  Copley's  picture 
of  the  death  of  lord  Chatham. 

*  The  prince's  Mufeum,  one  of  the  principal  curiofitifs  at  the 
Hacme,  is  very  rich,  and  moft  admirably  kept.  Englifhmen  are 
politely  told,  that  this  is  inferior  to  the  Britifti  Mufeum  only.  I  do 
not  fee  how  the  two  can  be  accurately  compared,  as  each  excels  in 
a  different  way.  This  at  the  Hague  is  peculiarly  rich  in  toys  and 
other  things  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  infe£ts  and  fhells  are  very 
good.  The  birds  uncommonly  choice,  though  not  very  numerous. 
Our  conductor  was  a  gentleman  whofe  civility  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed, but  we  were  obliged  to  fee  the  fervant  at  the  door. 

*  Mr.  Lyonet,  the  celebrated  naturalift,  was  then  living  at  the 
Hague,  and  I  fhould  be  ungrateful  not  to  commemorate  his  polite- 
nefs  in  fhewing  me  s.t  leifure  his  very  capital  collections  of  fhells  and 
pictures.  The  former,  although  not  fyftematically  arranged,  ap- 
peared one  of  the  fineft  collections  I  had  ever  feen,  containing  many 
unique  fhells,  as  well  as  all  thofe  that  ufually  fell  at  the  deareft  rate. 
Among  others,  the  very  fpecimen  of  trochus  folarisi  from  which 
Rumphius'  figure  was  drawn;  and  efpecially  that  famous  unique 
conus  cedo  nulli,  figured  in  Seba's  Mufeum,  vol.  3.  t.  48.  f.  8.  the 
defpair  of  all  other  collectors.  This  fhell  is  not  granulated,  as  would 
appear  from  Seba's  figure,  bilt  quite  fmooth.  The  fhades  of  the 
marking  make  it  feem  granulated. 

*  Among  the  pictures  I  was  ftruck  with  a  Jofeph,  by  Rembrandt, 
not  reprefented,  as  ufual,  in  his  encounter  with  Potiphar's  wife,  but 
more  peaceably  employed  in  his  ftudy ;  fo  that  it  might  do  as  well 
for  the  portrait  of  any  other  good  ftudious  lad  as  for  Jofeph :  but  the 
face  is  that  of 

" no  vulgar  boy." 

'  Mr.  Lyonet  fhewed  me  alfo  the  manufcript  of  an  intended  mif- 
cellaneous  work  of  his  own  on  infects,  entirely  phyfiological,  and 
accompanied  with  exquifite  drawings;  and  another  on  the phalerr.a 
cojfui  (goat  moth),  in  its  perfect  ftate,  intended  as  a  fequel  to  his 
former  elaborate  and  unrivalled  rreatile  on  the  caterpillar  of  that  fly. 
He  even  confulted  with  a  bookfeller  in  my  prefence  about  the  pub- 
lication of  thefe  works ;  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  their  appesx- 
ance.  Foffibly  his  death  foir.e  months  afterwards  might  put  a  ftop 
to  them.  He  did  not  pretend  to  have  difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  an- 
tennae of  infects,  but  rather  fuppofed  them  the  organ  of  fome  feme 
unknown  to  us. 

*  This  ingenious  philofopher  was,  at  the  time  I  faw  him,  a  vene- 
rable grey-headed  man,  ieventy- eight  years  of  age,  full  of  expref- 
fion,  and  very  talkative ;  in  his  converfation  continually  exprelEng 
his  admiration  of  the  works  of  nalure,  and  recurring  to  their  divine 
author.  -  He  fpoke  of  Buffbn  as  a  quack  in  fcience,  whofe  facti- 
tious reputation  wouid  certainly  foon  fall  to-  the  ground.     Mr,  Ly- 
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onet,  net  being  at  till  a  fyftematic  naturalift,  feemed  to  know  little  or* 
nothing  of  Linnasus,  nor  had  he  any  of  hi»  works.  He  complained  o< 
the  number  of  new  names  and  terms  that  author  has  introduced  ;  but 
this  he  appeared  to  have  taken  from  report.  Of  all  the  foolilh  ob-. 
jeclions  to  Linnaeus,  of  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  a 
great  many,  this  iureiy  is  one  of  the  moft  abfurd :  he  «has  intro- 
duced new  names  only  becaufe  he  has  delcribed  new  objects ;  as  to 
old  names,  every  intelligent  naturaliit  well  knows  Linnaeus  has  been 
richer  too  cautious  of  changing  them.  It  would,  perhapsj  have 
h;en  better  could  he  early  have  forefeen  his  extenfive  influence,  and 
have  reformed  many  things  which,  from  a  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  he  fullered  to  remain. — But,  to  return  co  Mr.  Lyonet. 

'  I  found  him  employed  in  writing  an  Art  of  Poetry  ("  rifum  te* 
tieatxs")  in  Dutch,  from  the  commendable  defign  of  improving  the 
poetry  of  his  own  country  ;  for  he  was  a  native  of  Holland,  not  as 
generally  believed  of  France,  nor  has  he  ever  been  in  that  country,' 

The  following  general  remarks  deferve  attention  : 

*  From  (o  tranfient  a  vifit  as  mine,  to  a  country  fo  well  known  as. 
Holland,  no  new  obfervations  are  to  be  expected.  Its  political  ftate 
•  at  this  time  was  fuch  as  made  it  an  unpleafant  abode  for  a  ilranger, 
efpecially  an  Englishman.  Disturbances  were  every  day  expe^cd 
at  the  Hague,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  the  prince's  intereft  pa- 
raded about  the  ftreets  of  Leyden  every  nigh:..  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  "  acrimonious  and  furly  republicans"  (to  r.fe  the  mighty 
Johnfon's  furly  phrafe),  fheyved  their  patriotifm  by  an  inveterate 
antipathy  to  the  very  name  and  colour  of  oianj.e.  No  wonder  that 
fuch  patriotifm  was  eafily  awed  into  fiibndflicn,  and  that  in  a  few- 
weeks  afterwards  every  public  place  glowed  with  orci.ge  coci  ades. 
Yet,  in  the  la  ft  century,  thefe  Dutchmen  were  warlike  and  free,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  knew  how  to  value  princes- deferring  of  their 
love.  In  this  people,  not  '•  chill  penury,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
jncreafing  wealth  feems  to.  have  "  reprefied«the  no!  le  rage"  of  the 
foul.  A  u'liift  for  gain  is  certainly  the  prominent  icature  of  their 
character.  Woe  to  the  Ilranger  who  en, ploys  a  Hon..:  :.er  without 
making  a  previous  bargain,  or  who  fhouid  hope,  in  cafe  of  an  over- 
charge, to  find  any  thing  like  honour,  flame,  or  companion  to. 
work  oa  by  remonflranc.es ;  nor  muft  the  (lightefc  act  of  common 
charity  be  expected  without  a  reward.  The  cufiom  of  paying  other 
people's  fervants  feems  to  exift  in  its  full  extent  in  Holland  In, 
coming  away  from  an  evening  party  I  have  feen  a  footman  at  the 
door  with  both  hands  fo  filled  with  florins,  he  was  quite  at  a  lofs 
how  to  difpofc  of  what  were  pouring  in  upon  him.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  mentioned,  in  juftice  to  Holland,  that  I  did  not  obfeVve 
there  the  far  more  fhabby  cufiom  of  card-money,  which  frill  dif- 
graces  my  own  country ;  a  cufiom  fo  totally  repugnant  to  all  ideas 
fcf  hofpitality,  and  all  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman?  that  nothing  but  a 
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habit  of  gaming  could  debafe  our  national  manners  low  enough  to 
tolerate  it. 

*  Whether  or  not  cleanlinefs  be  pofitively  a  virtue  I  believe  mo- 
ralifts  are  fcarcely  agreed,  for  they  have  not  all  travelled  through 
Holland  to  France.  No  traveller  will  find  a  dirty  bed  in  the  worft 
Dutch  inn ;  nor,  except  the  fmell  of  tobacco,  which  impregnates 
all  the  rooms  and  furniture,  and  the  fpitting-pots  placed  on  the  tea- 
table,  and  often  much  too  like  the  cream-pot  in  fhape.  will  he  meet 
with  any  thing  inconfiflent  with  perfect  cleanlinefs.  Some  uten- 
fils  are  of  fuch  refolendent  brightnefs  and  purity,  that  it  fhocks  a 
perfon  of  anv  feeling  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  defigned.' 

From  Rotterdam  our  ingenious  traveller  proceeds  to  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Netherlands,  almoft  equal  to 
that  of  Spain,  attracts,  as  was  to  have  been  fuppofed,  the  firft 
attention  of  the  ffee-fpirited  obferver. 

*  jfuly  23.  Being  Sunday,  I  heard  high  mafs  in  perfection,  for 
the  firft  time,  in  the  noble  cathedral  of  this  town,  with  curiafity 
not  unmixed  with  awe.  The  pageantry  of  the  fervice,  the  fweet 
and  folemn  mufic,  the  proftrate  multitude,  all  naturally  imprefled  a 
folitary  and  unprotected  ftranger,  of  a  different  perfv.afion,  with  un- 
ufual  fenfations,  partly,  perhaps,  juftified  by  reafon,  partly  origi- 
nating in  that  bigotrv,  from  which  I  fear  the  beft  of  us  are  not  al- 
ways free.  Antwerp  is  faid  to  be  a  place  of  great  devotion  and  of 
great  gallantry,  feelings  well  known  not  to  be  incompatible.  Surely 
the  inhabitants  have  need  of  every  fort  of  difEpation  to  make  exiir- 
cnce  tolerable  in  fo  gloomy  and  lifelefs  a  town.  One  would  think 
the  plague  had  fwept  away  half  of  them,  and  that  the  reft  were  de- 
precating the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  a  folemn  faft.  Every  thing 
here  is  gloomy  and  myiterious.  Thole  countenances  which  nature 
formed  for  **  wreathed  fmiles,"  the  genuine  expreffion  of  an  uncor- 
rupted  and  ingenuous  mind,  are  here  the  feat  of  hypocritical  ayd 
wanton  leers;  and  the  natural  irrefiftible  charms  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty, are  effaced  by  the  traces  of  art  and  intrigue. 

*  The  Schelde  is  a  fine  river,  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Chelfea  :  but  the  Dutch,  having  pofTeffion  of  its  mouth,  have  ruined 
the  trade  of  Antwerp;  and  this  proud  city,  once  fo  flourifhing,  now 
ftands  a  filent  monument  of  the  melancholy  influence  of  tyranny  and 
fuperftition.-  While  its  defpicable  inhabitants  are  funk  in  .■.iene'fs 
and  lloth,  with  their  concomitant  vices,  and  fcarcely  capable  ot  any 
higher  duty  than  kneeling  to  their  Madonas  at  the  corner  of  every 
itreet ;  the  triumphant  and  induftrious  Hollanders,  haprw  at  home, 
and  refpected  abroad,  have  long  ago  feen  thofe  who  wiflied  to  bmd 
them  in  chains  humbled  at  their  feet,  and  thofe  very  chains  them- 
felves  by  this  time  defpifed  and  trampled  on  by  the  greater  part  'of 
mankind,' 
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The  paintings  of  Rubens  are  afterwards  dwelt  on  with  juft 
afte  5  nor  do  thofe  of  Matfys  efcape  deferved  attention. 

'  Befides  the  pictures  in  churches,  Antwerp  has  fome  good  pri- 
vate collections.  In  that  of  Mr.  Van  Lancker,  in  the  Place  de 
'  Mer,  I  faw  a  moil  capital  picture  of  an  army  plundering  a  country, 
by  Wouvermans,  and  a  view  near  Sheveling  by  the  fame  hand ;  a 
fine  landfcape  by  Both ;  feveral  pieces  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt, 
&c— Meflrs.  Pilaer,  and  Beeckmans,  dealers  in  pictures,  fhewed 
me  Rembrandt's  mother,  by  himfelf,  not  unlike  that  formerly  at 
Houghton ;  and  a  young  man,  very  well  painted,  by  the  fame 
hand.  The  former  they  valued  at  three  hundred  pounds,  the  latter 
at  eighty.  An  artift,  kept  in  their  houfe,  paints  flowers  very  ad- 
mirably on  giafs,  in  a  lingular  method.  The  colours  in  oil  are  laid 
on  the  back  of  the  glafs,  Co  that  the  lights  mult  be  done  firft ;  juft 
the  reverfe  of  ordinary  painting.  But  i  fear  n;y  readers  wiii  be  glad 
to  hear  no  more  of  painting  for  the  prefent,  fo  lhall  only  beg  leave, 
which  perhaps  had  better  have  been  done  long  ago,  to  refer  them  to 
Mr.  Ireland's  Tour  through  the  Low  Countries,  for  full  informa- 
tion on  thefe  points. 

1  On  one  of  the  bridges  at  Antwerp  is  a  crucifix  as  large  as  life, 
with  the  following  infeription  : 

'*  Effigiem  Chrijii  dum  tranjis  pronus  Jiotiora  ; 
Noit  tamen  ejjigiem,  fed  quern  dejignat  adcra." 

*  That  is — Honour  the  image  of  Chrifl  as  you  pafs  along,  but  r$* 
ferveyour  devotions  for  Chr:Ji  himfelf 

'  This  is  very  fenfible ;  but  who  can  help  remarking  that  the  in- 
feription, being  in  Latin,  is  addreffed  to  thofe  only  who  do  not  wan 
fuch  advice,  and  not  to  the  vulgar,  -who  are  the  molt  in  danger  of 
falling  into  idolatry  ?' 

Bruffels  chiefly  attracts  notice  from  its  gaiety  and  diffipation, 
refembling  thofe  of  a  court,  or  rather  of  a  watering-place,  be- 
ing then  full  of  idle  ftrangers,  who  now,  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
have  fled  from  the  horrors  of  war.  But  we  fhali  follow  our 
author  to  France,  and  fay,  '  how  d'ye  do  ?'  at  Verfailles. 

*  Aug.  6.  Sunday  being  the  beft  day  in  the  week  for  feeing  Ver- 
failles, Mr.  Brouflbnet  accompanied  me  thither.  The  road  was 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  carriages,  and  thofe  carriages  with  Che- 
valiers de  St.  Louis.  We  faw  the  royal  family  go  to  chapel,  with 
young  maids  of  honour  painted  of  a  rofe- colour,  and  old  ones  crim- 
fon.  We  faw  the  crowd  adoring  their  grand  monarque,  little  think- 
ing how  foon  that  adoration  would  czxCz.  The  king's  countenance 
feemed  agreeable  and  benignant,  by  no  means  vacant ;  his  ears, 
which  his  hair  never  covered,  were  remarkably  large  and  ugly,  and 
he  walked  ill.    He  had  fome  very  fine  diamonds  in  his  hat.    The 
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cueen  received  company  in  her  chamber,  not  having  "been  out  of  it 
fince  her  lving-in.  The  king's  brothers  had  nothing  ftriking  about 
them. 

*  Verfailles  muft  undoubtedly  be  allowed  the  praife  of  magnifi- 
cence, if  not  of  elegance  or  ciafCcal  tafte.  The  great  terrace  is  fu- 
perb,  and  the  view  from  it  as  fine  as  art  could  make  a  dreary  bar- 
ren wafte.  The  fandy  walks  of  the  gardens,  between  tniferably  cut 
hedges,  are  crowded  with  indifferent  ftatues,  but  deftitute  of  ver- 
dure or  any  natural  charms.  The  water-works  furprife  by  their 
magnificence  and  abfurdity,  and  tire  with  their  noife  and  frequency  j 
yet,  when  they  are  not  playing,  Verfailles  is  the  molt  mdanchciij 
fpot  upon  earth.  The  large  lake  is  fine  on  account  of  its  fize, 
though  unpleafantly  formal.  Near  it  are  fome  tolerably  natural 
wooes,  but  they  have  nothing  picfurefque  or  peculiarly  interefiing." 

rrom  the  palace  let  us  pafs  to  the  tombs  of  kings  j  a  transi- 
tion worthy  of  Hervey. 

«  The  little  town  of  St.  Denis  and  its  abbey  are  about  four  miles 
from  the  capital,  on  the  Engiifh  road.  A  fine  avenue  of  trees  leads 
to  them,  near  which  are  feveral  handfome  crofTes  to  mark  the  places 
where  Philip  III.  fon  and  fucceffor  of  St.  Louis,  ocafionally  refted, 
when  he  carried  his  father's  bones  to  be  interred  at  St.  Denis.  Thefe 
crofTes  very  much  referable  thofe  at  Waltham  and  2\orthampton, 
erected  about  the  fame  time  by  our  Edward  I. 

'  The  abbey  church  is  very  handfome  ;  its  windows  richly  paint- 
ed.    The  fineft  monuments  are  thofe  of  Louis  XII.  Francis  I.  and 
Henrv  II    under  which  laft  are  buried  all  his  celebrated,  butworth- 
Jefs  offspring,  in  whom  the  race  of  Valois  fo  unpropitioufly  con- 
cluded.    Catharine  of  Medicis,  likewife  buried  here,  intended  to 
have  built,  adjoining  to  the  church,  a  circular  chapel,  after  a  defign 
of  the  moft  confummate  elegance,  in  the  centre  of  which  this  tomb 
was  to  have  been  placed.     The  defign  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  two  monuments,  may  be  feen  in  Felibien's  Hiftory  of  the 
abbey.     Many  precious  marbles,  collected  for  this  edifice,  remain- 
ing unemployed,  Louis  XIII.  granted  them  to  his  mother  Mary  of 
Medicis,  to  adorn  her  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.     In  vain  did  the 
monks  rcmonffrate  againft  this  violation  of  all  human  and  divine 
right ;  they  were  filenced  by  a  letter  de  cachet.     The  figures  oa 
thefe  three  monuments  are  very  finely  executed,  but  the  defign  of 
fome  of  them  is"  very  ftrarge.     They  reprefent  the  kings  and  queens 
in  marble,  as  large  as  life,  lying  dead ;  their  limbs  and  features  in 
ghaftly  diforder;  their  bodies  as  if  having  been  opened  for  extract- 
ing the  bowels,  and  uien  fewn  up ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  drapery 
about  them.     The  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Francis  I.  are  exqui- 
fite,  reprefenting  batdes.     It  were  too  invidious  to  have  looked  for 
(hat  of  Pavia. 

*  The  figures  on  the  older  tombs  are  chiefly  of  alabafler  or  white 
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marble,  robed  in  the  ufual  formal  ffyle ;  certainly  much  more  de- 
cent, if  not  Co  pi&urefque  as  thoie  I  have  juft  delcribed.' 

The  celebrated  gardens  of  M.  de  Girardin  are  well  defcrib- 
ed  •,  and  Dr.  Smith  evinces  himfelf  an  enthufiaft  in  favour  of 
RoufFeau,  probably  from  his  being  a  '  kindred  fpirit,'  and  fond 
of  botany.  We  rcfpeCt  Rouffeau  s  genius  and  fenfibility  j  but 
uneducated  as  he  was,  and  his  mind  untinctufed  with  juft 
literature,  with  fixt  principles  of  morality,  and  discriminate 
ftamina  cf  truth,  his  genius  was  too  wild  and  irregular,  his 
fenfibility  partook  too  much  of  difeafe.  His  writings  re- 
ferable thole  Ruffian  palaces  of  ice,  which  reflect  a  thoufand 
fplendid  hues,  but  vanifh  beneath  the  fummer  fun  of  truth 
and  religion.  His  views  of  fociety  were  theoretic  and  vifion- 
ary ;  and  have  only  contributed  to  anarchy  in  the  country 
where  they  are  moft  admired. 

RoufTeau's  widow  Dr.  Smith  found  to  be  of  a  fuperior  cha- 
racter to  that  commonly  received  of  her.  Small  flature,  coun- 
tenance fenfible  and  linking,  manners  of  a  gentlewoman,  po- 
lite and  eafy.  The  character  of  Julia,  after  marriage,  was 
drawn  from  that  of  madame  Boy- de-Tour,  of  Lyons  :  the  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  confeffions  was  caftrated  in  fome  parts  by  M. 
de  Girardin.  In  his  apology  for  RoufTeau,  Dr.  Smith  warmly 
reprobates  Mr.  Burke's  eulogium  on  the  French  Meffalina,  as 
he  terms  her,  we  hope  from  authentic  evidence  gathered  on 
the  fpot.  Reflections  are  fometimes  introduced  on  events 
which  have  happened  fmce  the  years  of  the  Travels  ;  but  we 
wonder  when  we  find  the  doctor,  p.  129,  mentioning  the  caufe 
of  ftraw  being  put  into  the  murdered  Beitier's  mouth,  as  firft. 
difclofed  in  his  work,  while  moil,  of  the  common  accounts  of 
the  French  revolution  prefent  the  fame,  and  particularly  the 
Tableau::  ds  la  Revolution,  and  the  New  Annual  Regifter, 
of  each  of  which  we  long  lmce  gave  a  review. 

But  we  muft  fellow  our  author  on  his  journey  to  Italy.  . 

*  Nov.  29,  The  morning  was  fine,  and  we  departed  very  early, 
repairing  about  day-break  the  Pont  du  GarJ,  which,  by  the  un- 
certain light  of  the  mifiy  dawn,  appeared  with  uncommon  majefty. 
The  firft  ravs  of  the  morning  illuminated  its  fummit,  while  its  mauy 
bafe,vvith  the  rocks  and  woods  on  either  fide,  were  full  half-veiied 
ki  darknefs.  The  wind  was  hufhed,  and  the  bubbling  ftream  of 
the  valley  below  alone  difturbed  the  general  repofe. 

*  At  a  little  diftance  we  quitted  our  former  road,  and  turned  to- 
wards Avignon.  Near  a  fmall  inn  by  the  way,  are  fome  high  peak- 
ed rocks,  which  afforded  us  a  few  good  lichens,  as  my  exantbemati* 
rwjand  tum/Juias,  Tranf,  of  Linn.  Society,  vol.  i.  as  well  as  the  im- 
tnerfus of  Weber,  and  fome  others.  This  lichen  immer.fus.  is  a  very 
yo'nderful  production.     It  confiftsi  of  a  hard  white  emit,  greenifu 

when 
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when  cu/  or  fcraped,  bearing  many  ("mail  black  fnields,  each  of 
which  is  immerfed  in  a  deep  cavity  of  its  own  form,  apparently  hol- 
lowed, not  oniv  out  of  the  emit,  but  even  out  of  the  ftone  itfelf. 
That  anv  effect  of  vegetation  fhould  produce  fuch  hollows  is  incon- 
ceivable, vet  that  appears  to  be  the  cafe.  Some  parts  of  the  rock 
Qiz*  be  found  ftrongly  marked  with  thefe  impreffions,  after  the  plant 
which  ocouoned  them  is  totally  decayed,  and  the  fbields  fallen  out. 
This  phaenomenon  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  who  do  not 
affect  to  d^pife  any  t.-ing  that  has  engaged  the  wifdom  of  the  eter- 
nal mind.  The  plant  is  found  in  moft  countries,  and  very  plenti- 
fully in  Defbyfhire,  on  calcareous  rocks.  Some  other  minute  lichen^ 
as  exauthar.ailcui  above  meniicr.ed,  feem  to  poHefs  a  degree  of  the 
lame  pover  of  excavating  the  ftone  on  which  they  grow.' 

From  the  account  of  Gr  John  Hawkwood,  vol.  I.  p.  302,  3, 
it  appears  that  the  doctor  has  not  feen  the  late  biography  of 
him,  pubiifhed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica. 
We  pals  numerous  pages  abounding  with  pleafing  materials, 
to  attend  our  traveller  to  Rome,  and  St.  Peter's. 

*  It  was  iinpoflible  to  defer  vifiting  St.  Peter'*  any  longer  than  the 
firft  day  after  cur  arrival  at  Rome.  The  effect  of  the  colonade  be- 
fore it  was  different  from  what  we  expected.  All  prints  make  it 
appear  too  long,  and  the  fountains  too  fmall.  The  belt  view  I 
have  ever  feen  of  this  church,  is  in  a  picture  at  the  Villa  Borghefe. 

*  The  whole  building  is  of  a  kind  of  ftalactitical  ftone,  called  Pietra 
di  Tivoli,  becaufe  the  principal  quarries  of  it  are  at  that  place.  It 
is  very  hard,  but  of  an  extremely  porous  unequal  texture,  fo  as  not 
to  look  well  when  feen  too  near;  not  unlike  the  ftone  ufed  for  build- 
ing at  Matlock,  but  lets  porous,  and  at  a  fmall  difiance  looks  like 
new  Portland  ftone.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  St.  Peter "s.  One 
■w  ouid  think  it  had  fcarcely  been  finifhed  a  twelvemonth.  The  pe- 
diment, as  has  been  often .  oblerved,  is  too  fmall,  and  the  whole 
weft  front  far  inferior  in  majefty  to  that  of  our  St.  Paul's,  except 
the  colonade ;  and  I  am  not  fure  whether  that,  however  magnificent 
as  a  part,  does  not  leflen  the  effect  of  the  church  itfelf.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  two  fountains  perpetually  playing ;  their  vaft 
volume  of  waters,  thrown  into  various  forms  by  the  wind,  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  objects  imaginable.  Rome  is  the  only  place  to  fee  really 
fine  fountains  :  how  different  from  the  impertinent  fquirts  of  Yer- 
faiiles  !  We  found  by  our  valet,  that  the  old  fiery  ©f  queen  Chrif- 
tina's  fuppofing  thefe  Roman  fountains  to  be  made  to  play  on  pur- 
pofe  to  amufe  her,  is  now  transferred  to  the  prefent  queen  of  Napies. 
This  is  the  common  fate  of  fuch  anecdotes. 

*  But  although  St.  Paul's  may  very,  well  bear  a  comparifon  with 
St.  Peter's  as  to  its  outfide,  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  within  is 
decided  indeed !  Lefs,  perhaps,  with  refpecr  to  archite&ure  than 
cleanlinefs,  lightfomenefs,  and,  above  all,  richnefs  of  decoration. 
The  veftibule  too  is  totally  wanting  in  St.  Paul's. 

On 
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«  On  entering  the  church,  we  were  fenfible  of  the  effect  (b 
generally  mentioned,  its  not  appearing  fo  large  as  we  expe&ed  ;  but 
this  idea  wore  away  every  time  afterwards.  At  the  firft  vifit  we 
were  too  much  diftraftsd  by  the  variety  of  objects,  to  attend  to  any 
thing  properly.  We  therefore  took  a  curfory  view  of  the  whole, 
and  often  returned  afterwards  with  new  pleafure  to  the  fame  magm- 
ficent  fcene.  As  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  reader  in  what  order 
we  faw  things,  I  mall  collect  together,  under  one  view,  a  few  of 
our  remarks  made  at  different  times,  avoiding  as  mucjb  as  poffible 
faying  what  others  have  faid,  or  at  leaft  avoiding  faying  it  in  the 
fame  manner. 

*  The  great  pilafiers  of  the  nave  are  only  coloured  to  imitate  blue 
and  white  marble,  although  the  reft  of  the  building  and  decorations 
are  almoft  all  of  different  kinds  of  marble.  How  eafily  mightSt.  Paul's 
be  painted  in  the  fame  manner !  or  if  only  white-wafhed,  what  an, 
advantage  would  it  be  to  its  appearance  ! 

i  The  fuperb  canopy  of  bronze  over  the  high  altar,  and  the^hun- 
dred  filver  lamns  continually  burning  before  it,  are  defcribed  in 
every  book.  The  glorious,  dome  above,  conftructcd  with  a  light- 
nefs  and  magnificence  equally  furprifing  and  pleafing  to  the  beholder, 
has  been  as  often  defcribed :  but  words  cannot  do  it  juftice,  nor 
would  I  have  any  one  hope  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  it  by  con- 
templating the  gloomy  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 

*  The  aifles  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  altars,  the  altar-pieceg 
of  which  are  accurate  copies,  in  mofaic,  of  the  raoft  celebrated 
pictures  in  Rome,  which  by  this  means  are  immortalized;  for 
nothing  but  the  entire  downfall  of  the  building  can  ever  do  thefe 
mofaics  the  leaft  injury,  while  the  originals  are  daily  approaching  to 
decay. 

*  The  beft  in  the  church  is  perhaps  that  of  St.  Petroniila,  after 
the  picture  of  Guercino,  preferved  in  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
efteemed  one  of  the  four  firft  pictures  in  Rome  ;  for  the  only  three 
allowed  to  be  comparable  to  it  are,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael, 
the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  and  the  Defcent  from  the  Crofs 
of  Daniel  de  Volterra,  or  rather  Michael  Angelo.  So  connoifleurs 
have  decided,  and  it  becomes  us  humbly  to  afTent.  I  only  beg  leave 
not  to  confine  my  admiration  entirely  within  fuch  narrow  limits. 
To  fay  the  truth,  I  have  contemplated  many  pictures  with  more 
pleafure^han  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael.  The  want  of  keeping, 
in  making  the  hill  fo  low,  is  a  glaring  abfurdity ;  and  with  refpect  to 
our  Saviour,  with  Mofes  and  Elias  hanging  in  the  air,  three  figures 
of  elder  pith  fufpended  by  threads,  and  eledlrified  fo  as  to  repel 
each  other,  would  have  nearly  the  fame  attitudes. 

*  The  mofaics  of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Sebaftian,  and  the  death 
of  St.   Jerome,  after   Domenichino,    St.  Bafil  faying  mafs,    after 
Subleyras,  with  fome  others,  are  excellent,  and  inferior  to  the  pic- 
tures 
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tores  from  which  they  are  tc:ken  in  fome  minutiae  of  drawing  only, 
as  the  abbe"  Richard  obferves. 
.  *  The  fculptures  of  this  magnificent  church  are  fcarcely  Iefs 
worthy  our  attention.  The  moft  ftriking  of  all  is  the  bas-relief  of 
Attila  prevented  from  approaching  Rome  by  the  apparitions  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  air.  It  ccnfifts  of  a  number  of  figures  as 
large  as  life,  by  Algardi,  of  whom  I  (hall  have  mere  to  fay  m  fpeak- 
ing  of  Bologna.  This  fculpture  is  placed  over  the  altar  of  St.  Leo,  in 
whofe  ponrinYate  the  event  it  reprefents  was  faid  to  have  happened. 
For  though  the  ftory  is  allowed  by  catholic  writers  to  be  a  fabie,  it 
was  too  good  a  ftory  to  be  loft.  The  holy  fathers  have  therefor* 
permitted  it  to  be  perpetuated,  even  in  the  fan&uary  of  pretended 
truth.  The  more  enlightened  fpe&ator  may  take  it  as  an  allegory, 
while  the  multitude,  if  they  pleafe,  may  believe  it  as  gofpel.  If  an 
error,  it  is  one  on  the  right  fide.' 

But  we  muft  here  clofe  our  extracts  from  this  interesting 
work  for  the  prefent ;  and  refume  the  two  remaining  volumes 
in  fome  future  number. 


On  the  Properties  of  Matter,  the  Principles  of  Chemiflry,  and 
the  Nature  and  Conflruclion  of  Aeriform  Fluids,  or  Gafes. 
In  which  the  Abfurdilics  of  the  'Theories  hitherto  advanced* 
end  generally  received,  ref peeling  thofe  Suhjecls,  are  fully  ex- 
fofed',  andjuch  an  Explanation  of  them  given,  as  Reajcn,  na- 
turally, points  out  j  and  every  Obfervation,  fully,  confirms. 
By  E.  Peart,  M.  D.     Svo.  2s.  6d.  Beards.  Miller.   1 792. 

\X/E  have  often  attended  on  Dr.  Peart  in  his  doubts,  difficul- 
**  ties,  and  new  fuggeftions.  When  we  have  paid  the  tri- 
bute to  his  ingenuity,  we  have  feldom  been  able  to  add,  that, 
we  were  convinced  by  his  arguments.  He  feems  to  fail  in 
fclearly  feeing  the  whole  force  of  an  explanation,  and  his  doubts 
often  arife  from  a  flight  mifconception  of  fome  part,  which 
Tenders  the  whole  obfeure.  On  fome  other  points,  he  is  ne- 
cefTarily  involved  in  difficulties,  from  the  obfeurity  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  he  objects  to  an  explanation,  becaufe  it  does  not  go 
the  full  length  cf  the  queflion — a  length,  which  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  human  views  can  fejdom  entirely  penetrate.  With 
the  affiftance  of  this  account,  we  fhall  very  briefly  give  the 
fubftance  of  the  prefent  work,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the  de- 
Cifion  of  philofophers. 

The  firft  feclion  refpe&s,  '  the  erroneous  opinions  and  falfe 
reafoning  with  refpect  to  matter,  its  properties  and  modes  of 
exiftence,  particularly  when  in  an  aeriform  flate,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  rectify  them  bv  adhering  to  reafon  and  experience.* 
The  principal  objects  of  t)x.  Peari's  attention  are,  the  do&rines 
t  of 
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of  the  immaterialifts,  and  the  modern  ideas,  which  come  ver£ 
nearly  to  the  fame  point,  viz.  the,  fubftitution  of  fpheres  of 
repulfion.  We  contend  for  neither;  but,  on  the  latter  fubje£t, 
Dr.  Peart  mould  have  fhown,  that  bodies,  apparently  in  con- 
tact are  really  fo.  If  reGftance  is  ever  found  to  take  place, 
independent  of  contact,  thefe  muft  be  a  fphere  of  repulfion,  or 
a  body  muft  aft  where  it  is  not  A  fphere  of  attraction, 
within  one  of  repulfion,  is  not  fo  abfurd  as  he  fuppofes,  nor 
inconfiftent  with  common  phenomtna.  Another  opinion, 
which  he  combats,  is  the  modern  chymical  fyflem  of  the  gafes, 
depending  on  the  union  of  the  caloric.  This,  however,  muft 
be  relied  on,  as  a  fact :  it  is,  in  this  view,  well  eilablifhed  ; 
nor  is  the  explanation  fo  abfurd,  as  Dr.  Peart  endeavours  to 
prove. 

The  fecond  fe£tion  contains  a  fummary  view  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  bodies.  Matter  he  divides  into  two  kinds, 
the  fixed  and  the  active — in  othe:  words,  folids,  and  the  mag- 
netic, the  electric  or  fimilar  effluvia  :  the  latter  are  divided 
into  two  genera,  aether,  and  phlogUton. 

*  Thofe  properties  are  of  two  general  kinds.  One  portion  of  thefe 
original  material  particle:,  have  finiply,  the  property  of  attracting 
the  other  particles  of  matter,  in  all  points  and  directions,  and  thefe 
I  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of  fixed  particles  of  matter.  The  other 
particles  of  matter,  have  the  property  of  being  excited  by  contact 
with  the  fixed  particles  of  matter,  to  attract  othei  particles  frrnilar 
to  themfelves,  in  one  direction  only,  fb  as  to  torm  themfelves  into 
right  lines,  compofed  of  particles,  fingly  arranged,  in  contact  :  con- 
fequently,  as  the  fixed  particles  attract  thefe  in  all  points  and  diiec- 
tions,  thefe  will  arrange  themfelves  around  the  fixed  matter,  as  their 
centre,  and  form  an  atmofphere  of  radii,  fpherically  furrounding  the 
fixed  centre;  which  radial  lines  of  particles,  diverge  as  they  recede 
frdm  the  centre.     Thefe  I  have  called  active  particles  cf  matter. 

*  Thefe  active  particles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  when  either  kind  is 
excited  by  contact  with  fixed  matter,  it  attracts  particles  of  the  fame 
kind  into  atmofpheric  arrangement  ;  and  two  atmofpheres  of  the 
fame  kind,  furrounding  two  fixed  centres,  have  no  attraction  for 
each  other,  but  refill  every  attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  fame 
place  :  but  if  an  atmofphere  of  one  kind  be  brought  in  contact  with 
an  atmofphere  of  the  other  kind,  ihry  will  attract  each  other,  fo  as 
to  draw  their  refpective  fixed  centres  into  contact.  To  one  kind 
of  thefe  active  particles  I  give  the  name  of  aether,  and  the  other  1 
diftinguilh  by  that  of  phlogifton. 

4  The  fixed  particles  are  drawn  together  by  thefe  active  particles, 

fo  as  to  form  bodies  more  or  lefs  folic!  and  bulky,  according  to  the 

proportion  of  each,  which  enters  into  their  compofition  :  while  the 

active  particles  themfelves,  by  contact  with  thofe  fixed  particles, 

9  arrange 
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arrange  themfelves  in  an  atmofpheric  rectilinear  form  around  them  ; 
in  which  ftate  they  produce  all  the  appearances  of  attraction,  and 
repulfion,  and  all  the  various  mutations  and  operations  of  nature, 
which  prefent  themfc-lves  to  the  philofophic  mind ;  or,  by  com- 
bining together,  in  the  ftates  of  light  and  fire,  they  give  beauty, 
life  and  activity  to  the  whole.' 

Such  are  our  author's  principles,  in  other  words,  his  data  : 
they  are  truly  gratuitous,  except  fo  far  as  we  know  that  folid 
particles  mult  exift,  and  that  effects  are  produced  by  caufes  ia 
which  we  can  perceive  nothing  material.  He  goes  on,  how- 
ever, refting  on  thefe  data,  to  confider  the  different  combina- 
tions of  the  fixed  and  active  principles,  which  form  the  molt 
active  bodies,  particularly  alkalis  and  acids ;  fecondly,  chemical 
affinities,  which  are,  in  his  opinion,  attractions  taking  place, 
between  this  combination  of  fixed  and  active  principles  ;  third- 
ly, the  degree  of  folidity,  which  he  thinks  depends  6n  the  at- 
traction of  the  fecond  active  principles,  when  united  with  the 
fixed,  while  the  fpecific  gravity  depends  on  die  latter  wholly. 
So  far  as  this  fyftem  is  reasonable  or  probable,  it  is  not  material- 
ly different  from  the  common,  fubltituting  fpheres  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulfion  to  the  combination  of  fixed  and  active  prin- 
ciples. 

Before  mentioning  the  active  particles  particularly,  Dr. 
Peart  treats  of  fire,  the  effect  of  the  union  of  the  rether  and 
phlogifton  without  any  fixed  principles,  as  well  as  of  water* 
which  he  confiders  as  the  fixed  ftate  of  the  two  airs,  and  with 
the  French  and  the  generality  of  Englifh  chemuts,  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  thefe. 

In  the  confideration  of  the  theory  of  gafes,  our  author  con- 
fiders air  as  compofed  of  a  fixed  principle  as  a  center,  :rA 
many  furrounding  particles  of  an  active  principle.  The  prin- 
ciple of  acidity  has,  he  thinks,  the  greateft  affinity  to  tether, 
that  of  alkalinity  to  phlogifton,  but,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
reafon  of  their  affuming  the  gt'.feous  form,  he  retains  all  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  fyitem  of  their  depending  on 
the  caloric.  From  the  two  contending  principles  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity,  arife  the  refpective  combinations  of  the  two  'moil 
fimple  atrial  fluids,  the  pure,  and  the  inflammable  air. 

*  Inflammable  air  is,  therefore,  the  moft  perfect  of  the  phi 
aeriform  fluids  with  bafes  of  alkali,  and  pure  air<  .  .  ; ,!  fluids 

with  bafes  of  the  acid  principle.     If  theft  two  It-  mixrd  re:-- 
in  a  proper  proportion,  they  will  Lave  little  fenfibie  a«tion  i 
each  other,  -becaufe  each  atmofphere  is  fo  rally  and  end- 

ed around  its  refpertive  bails  as  to  be  fcarcelv  excited,  a 
inactive;  but,  if  they  be  ftill  more  exte<  itheii 

actually  feparate  from  their  lei   ....  ?nt,  and,  .  ••;. 

viry 
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vity  by  ignition,  will  themfelves  combine  and  form  fire,  and,  com* 
municating  their  activity  to  the  reft,  the  whole  of  the  phlo<nftic  and 
a?therial  atmofpheres  will  rum  together ;  their  refpeclive  bales,  by 
that  means,  will  be  brought  into  contact  and  form  a  neutral  com* 
pound, — water  ; — and,  the  phlogiftic  and  a^theriai  atmofpheres, 
thus  violently  acquiring  their  liberty,  will  combine  and  elcape  in 
the  form  of  flame,  in  which  is  fire  and  light.' 

From  the  fpecimens  we  have  thus  given,  it  will  be  obvious* 
that,  by  this  new  fyftern,  we  have  fcarcely  advanced  beyond 
the  former :  we  have  the  fame  in  effect  and  almoft  in  form, 
with  the  addition  only  of  what  is,  at  beft,  hypothetical,  moft 
probably  erroneous.  We  need  not  add,  that  to  raife  a  fyftern 
en  the  old  cbfolete  doctrines  of  Stahle,  a  doctrine  now  for- 
faken,  probably,  by  every  Englifh  chemift,  is,  at  beft,  an  ad- 
venturous, we  think  a  dangerous  attempt.  Dr.  Peart,  how- 
ever, means  to  purfue  the  fubject  in  examining  the  gafeous 
fluids,  ariiing  from  different  combinations  with  thefc  fimple 
original  airs.  Yet  we  think  his  attention  and  ingenuity  might 
be  better  employed.  He  is  building  a  fyftern  which  a  breath 
may  deftroy:  he  is  purfuing  an  ignus  fatuus,  and  exhaufting 
talents,  by  which  he  may  become  ufeful  in  other  applications, 
that  may  render  him  equally  refpe&able  and  valuable. 


Poems,  Lyric  and  Pajloral.     By  Edward  Williams*     2  Vols* 
l2mo.     I  Of.  feived.     Johnfon.     1794. 

IF  it  be  a  natural  confequence,  as  experience  has  fufficiently 
proved  that  it  is,  of  having  been  gratified  by  the  works  of 
an  author,  that  our  curiofity  is  excited  to  know  fomething  of 
the  man  j  it  will  equally  follow,  that  when  the  man  is  found 
to  have  fomething  extraordinary  about  him,  curiofity  will  make 
us  wifh  to  become  acquainted  with  his  works.  We  are  here 
prefented  with  the  poems  of  a  genuine  Welfh  bard,  an  original 
genius,  who  derives  his  poetical  defcent  from  TalieQin,  and 
his  infpiration  from  nature,  for  his  fituation  in  life  is  no  higher 
than  that  of  a  working  ftone-mafon.  The  account  he  give9 
of  the  earliefl  impreflions  made  upon  his  mind,  is  as  follows; 

*  I  was  {o  very  unhealthy  whilft  a  child  (and  I  have  continued 
fo),  that  it  was  thought  ufelefs  to  put  me  to  febool,  where  my  three 
brothers  were  kept  for  many  years.  I  learned  the  alphabet  before  I 
can  well  remember,  by  feeing  my  father  inferibe  grave -ftones.  My 
mother,  whole  maiden  name  was  Matthews,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  wafted  a  pretty  fortune  ;  (lie  had  been  well  edu- 
cated; fhe  taught  me  to  read  in  a  volume  of  longs,  intitled  The 
Vocal  Mifcellany  ;  for,  I  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  taught 
from  any  other  book.  My  mother  fang  agreeably,  and  I  underftood 

that 
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that  {he  learned  her  fongs  from  this  bock,  which  made  me  fo  very 
defirous  of  learning  it.  This  I  did  in  a  fhort  time,  and  hence,  I 
doubt  not,  my  original  turn  for  poetry.  There  is  no  truth  in  that 
old  adage,  poet  a  nafcitur,  non  fit ;  for,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  a 
poetical  and  every  other  genius  is  made  by  fome  accident  in  early 
life,  making  an  indelible  impreffion  on  the  tender  mind  of  infancy. 

'  I  could  buy  no  books  :  there  was  not  at  this  time  a  (ingle  book- 
feller  except  itinerants,  that  fold  Welfh  books,  in  all  Wales.  The 
whole  of  my  (or  rather  my  mother's)  little  library,  confifted  of  the 
Bible,  fome  of  Pope's  works,  Lintott's  Mifcellany,  Steele's  Mif- 
cellany, Randolph's  Poems,  Milton's  poetical  works,  a  few  volumes 
of  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  Guardian,  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
Browne's  Reiigio  Medici,  and  Gelding's  Tranflaticn  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofes,  in  the  black  letter,  which  I  foon  was  able  to  read  ; 
and,  with  thefe,  two  or  three  books  of  arithmetic,  which  my  mo- 
ther procured  for  me  ;  and  it  was  (he  that  taught  me  to  write,  and 
the  firft  five  or  fix  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  fomething  of  mufic. 

*  My  firft  attempts  in  poetry  were  in  Welfh,  that  being  the  coun- 
try •vernaculum,  though  Englifh  was  the  language  of  my  father's 
houfe.  In  1770,  my  beft  of  mothers  died;  I  was  then,  though 
twenty -three  years  of  age,  as  ignorant  of  the  world  almoft  as  a  new- 
born child ;  this  I  gradually  found  by  woeful  experience.  I  had 
worked  at  my  father's  trade  fince  I  was  nine  years  of  age  ;  but  I  ne- 
ver, from  a  child,  aflbciated  with  thofe  of  my  age,  never  learned 
their  diver/ions.  I  returned  every  night  to  my  mother's  fire-fide, 
where  I  talked  or  read  with  her ;  if  ever  I  walked  out,  it  was  by 
myfelf  in  unfrequented  places,  woods,  the  fea-fhore,  &c.  for  I  was 
very  penfive,  melancholy,  and  very  ftupid,  as  all  but  my  mother 
thought ;  when  a  chearful  fit  occurred,  it  was  wild  extravagance  ce- 
nerally.' 

Thofe  who  have  read  Beatie's  Minftrel,  will  be  flruck  with 
the  fimilarity  between  young  Edwin  and  our  ruflic  poet. — 
After  his  mother's  death,.  Mr.  Williams  tells  us,  that  '  not 
being  able  to  bear  home  where  fhe  was  never  more  to  be  fcen,' 
he  rambled  about  for  fome  years,  working  at  his  trade  in  Lon- 
don and  other  places.  Returning  into  Wales  he  married,  and 
fcr  fome  time  laid  afule  his  favourite  ftudy.  But  by  degrees, 
the  notice  of  friends  encouraged  him  to  print  his  poems  by 
fubfeription,  in  which  we  fincerely  rejoice  he  has  met  with  fo 
much  encouragement. 

From  this  account  of  his  fcanty  advantages,  our  readers 
are  probably  prepared  to  give  his  productions  the  qualified  eu- 
logium,  which  is  fo  often  the  utmoit  that  belongs  to  a  felf- 
taught  genius. —'They  are  really  very  extraordinary, .onfideringl' 
— But  we  can  affure  them,  that  if  they  are  true  lovers  of  poe- 
trv,  thev  will  find  much  of  real,  as  well  as  relative  excellence. 

C  R.  X-  A*R.  (XI.)  July,  1794.  N  A 
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A  flowing  and  eafy  melody  in  a  variety  of  meafures ;  images 
and  manners  truly  paftoral ;  enlarged  ideas  and  glowing  fenti- 
ments  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious. -'-He  is  tinctured  with  an 
honeft  enthufiafm  for  his  country  and  his  country's  produc- 
tions, for  which  no  one  who  has  himfelf  felt  the  amor  patriae, 
will  think  the  worfe  of  him. — We  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
bcftow  indiscriminate  praife  upon  all  the  contents  of  thefe 
two  volumes.  Many  of  them  contain  little  more  than  thofe 
general  praifes  of  the  country  and  a  paftoral  life,  and  thofe  - 
vague  cenfures  of  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  towns,  which 
poets  are  apt  to  indulge  themfelves  in,  and  which,  when  they 
expect  notice  or  encouragement  for  their  labours,  they  bring, 
not  to  the  cottage  which  they  celebrate,  but  to  the  city  which 
they  decry.  Some  of  the  poems  are  tranflated  from  the  au- 
thor's own  Welfh,  for  he  writes  in  both  languages,  and  a  few 
from  the  ancient  Welfh  bards.  We  particularly  noticed  a 
very  elegant  one  from  a  Welfh  bard  who  flourished,  as  we  are 
told,  about  the  year  1350.  It  defcribes  the  journey  of  a  fe- 
male pilgrim  from  the  ifle  of  Anglefea  to  St.  David's  in  Pern- 
brokefhire. 

'  What  haft  thou  done,  thrice  lovely  maid  ? 
What  crimes  can  to  thy  charge  be  laid  ? 
Didft  thou  contemn  the  fuppliant  poor, 
Drive  helplefs  orphans  from  thy  door, 
Unduteous  to- thy  parents  prove, 
Or  yield  thy  charms  to  lawlefs  love  ? 

No,  Morvid,  no  ;  thy  gentle  breaft 
Was  fonn'd  to  pity  the  diftrefs'd  ; 
Has  ne'er  one  thought,  one  feeling  known, 
That  virtue  could  not  call  her  own ; 
Nor  haft  thou  caus'd  a  parent's  pain 
Till  quitting  now  thy  native  plain. 

Yet,  lovely  nymph,  thy  way  purfue, 
And  keep  repentance  full  in  view  ; 
Yield  not  thy  tongue  to  cold  reftraint, 
But  lay  thy  foul  before  the  faint ; 
Oh  !  tell  him  that  thy  lover  dies  ; 
On  death's  cold  bed  unpitied  lies ; 
Murder'd  by  thee,  relentlefs  maid, 
And  to  th'  untimely  grave  convey'd.' 

He  goes  on  to  defcribe,   in  a  picturefque  manner,    the 
ftreams  and  torrents  fhe  has  to  crofs  in  her  journey. 

*  O  !  could  I  guard  thy  lovely  form 
Safe  through  yon  defart  of  the  ftorm, 
Where  fiercely  rage  encount'ring  gales, 
And  whirlwinds  rend  th'  affrighted  vales : 

Sons 
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Sons  of  the  tempeft,  ceafe  to  blow, 
Sleep  in  yo'jr  caverald  glens  below  ; 
Ye  ftreams  that,  with  terrific  found, 
Pour  from  your  thoufand  hills  around  ; 
Ceafe  with  rude  clamours  to  difmay 
A  gentle  pilgrim  on  her  way. 

Peace !  rude  Trceth  Mawr  ;  no  longer  urge 
O'er  thy  wild  ftrand  the  Aveeping  forge; 
Tis  Morvid  on  thy  beach  appears, 
She  dreads  thy  wrath — fhe  owns  her  fears ; 
O  !  let  the  meek  repentant  maid 
Securelv  through  thv  windings  wade.' 

Among  thofe  of  Mr.  Williams,  we  would  point  out  The 
Holiday  Prize,  a  paftoral,  in  which  the  gay  and  the  domeflic 
temper  are  contraited  with  equal  novelty  of  thought  and  neat- 
nefsof  execution.  On  the  approach  of  ffintery  written  with 
much  feeling  of  the  plaintive  kind  j  and,  more  particularly, 
two  Odes,  which  for  fubiimity  of  conception  and  loftinefs  of 
fentiment,  may  bear  a  comparifon  with  fome  of  the  mod 
efteemed  in  the  language.  They  were  recited,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  bards,  on  Primrofe  Hill,  where  they 
have  a  ftated  meeting  on  the  equinoxes  and  folftices.  The 
one  is  enthled,  On  the  Afythology  of  the  ancient  Bri'ilh  Bards. 
It  feems  their  leading  doctrine,  derived  from' the  Druids,  is 
the  metempfichofis,  which  they  have  interwoven  with  their 
Chrifuanity. »  They'believe  that  all  animated  beings  originate 
in  the  loweft  point  of  exiftence,  whence  they  rife  higher  and 
higher  to  the  greateil  poflible  point  of  happinefs  and  perfec-, 
tion.  That  if  a  man  leaves  this  world  without  having  ac- 
quired virtues  which  fit  him  for  a  higher  Mate,  he  is  fent  down 
again  into  the  inferior  clafles  of  exiftence,  when  in  procefs  of 
time  he  rifes  again.  That,  however,  after  pafling  through  the 
Hate  of  man,  he  is  not  liable  to  fall  from  happinefs,  but  that 
good  fpirits,  who  have  been  men,  often  voluntarily  return  to 
the  earth  to  inftrucr.  mankind,  and  that  the  moil  diftingiuihed 
bards,  the  Jewifh  prophets,  and  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf,  hav« 
been  of  this  number. — That  after  pafling  the  tlate  of  humani- 
ty, a  being  recovers  the  recollection  of  every  former  iiare. — ■ 
In  the  Ode  we  mention,  the  bard  recites  his  tranfmigrations 
into  different  dates.  We  fiiould  quote  from  it,  if  we  did  not 
give  the  other  entire. 

*  ODE    ON    CONVERTING    a    SWORD   into    a    PRUNING 

HOOK. 

*  Recited  on  Primrofe  Hill,  at  a  Meeting  of  ANCIENT  BRITISH 

BARDS,  Reiidents"  in  London,  Sep.  22,  1793,  being  the  Day 
N  a  whereoa 
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whereon  the  Autumnal  Equinox  occurred,  and  one  of  the  four 
grand"  folernn  Bardic  Days.' 


*  Gwir,  yn  erbyn  y  Byd.' 

Motto  of  the  Ancient  Bards  of  Britain. 
In  Englifh— Truth,  againft  all  the  World! 


1  And  they  fhall  beat  their  fwords  into  plough-fhares,  and  their 
fpears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  fhall  not  lift  up  fword  againft 
nation  ;  neither  fhall  they  learn  war  any  more.*  Ifaiah,  chap,  ii, 
va.  4. 

*  I    Fell  Weapon,  that  in  ruthlefs  hand 
Of  warrior  fierce,  of  defpot  king, 

Haft  long  career'd  o'er  ev'ry  land, 

Haft  heard  th'  embattled  clangor's  ring; 
Wrench'd  from  the  grafp  of  laivle/s  pride. 
With  reeking  gore  no  longer  dy'd, 
I  bear  thee  now  to  rural  fhades, 
Where  nought  of  hell-born  war  invades ; 

Where  plum'd  Ambition  feels  her  little  foul ; 
And  hiding  from  the  face  of  day 
That  dawns  from  heaven,  and  drives  away 
Thofe  fiends  that  love  eternal  nigh, 
She,  with  rude  yell,  blafphemes  the  fons  of  light, 

That  bid  her  deathful  arm  no  more  the  world  controul, 

*  2v  T  faw  the  tyrant  on  her  throne, 
With  wrathful  eyes  and  venom'd  breath, 

Enjoy  the  world's  unceafing  groan, 

And  boaft,  unfham'd,  her  fields  of  death  ; 

When  through  the  fkies  her  banners  wav'd, 

When,  drunk  with  blood,  her  legions  rav'd, 

Her  pritjl  invok'd  the  realms  above, 

Dar'd  at  thy  throne,  thou  God  of  love, 
Call  for  the  thunders  of  thy  mighty  will, 

To  ftorm  around  the  guiltlefs  head, 

To  ftrike  a  peaceful  brother  dead  ; 

Whilft  blafphemies  employ'd  his  tongue, 

The  gorgeous  temple  with  loud  echoes  rung"; 
I  felt  my  fhudd'ring  foul  with  deepeft  horror  chill* 

*  3.  I  faw  the  z'irfot's  dreadful  day, 

He,  through  the  world,  in  regal  robe, 
Tore  to  renown  his  gory  way  ; 

With  carnage  zon'd  th'  affrighted  globe  : 
WThilft  from  huge  towns  involv'd  in  flame 
The  monfto-  claim'd  immortal  fame, 

o  What 
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What  lamentable  flirieks  arofe, 

In  ^11  th'  excefs  of  direft  woes ! 
"Loud  was  the  fycophant s  applauding  voice : 

Together  throng'd  the  fceptred  band, 

Hymn'd  by  Xht  fiends  of  ev'ry  land  : 

How  mourn'd  my  foul  to  hear  the  tale 

Of  fad  humanity's  unpity'd  wail  \ 
And  each  imperial  dome  with  horrid  fhouts  rejoic* ! 

'  4.  But  hear  from  heav'n  the  dread  command ; 

It  gives  to  fpeed  that  awful  hour, 
When  from  oppreflion's  trembling  hand 

Muff,  fall  th'  infulting  rod  of  pozv'r} 
Lon2  vers'd  in  mvfteries  of  war, 
She  fcyth'd  her  huge  triumphant  car  j 
Her  lance  with  look  infuriate  huri'd ; 
Bade  fell  deftru&ion  fweep  the  world ; 
She  wing'd  her  Churchill's  name  from  pole : 
Now  brought  before  th'  eternal  throne, 
Where  truth  prevails,  all  hearts  are  known. 
She,  felf-condemn'd,  with  horrid  call, 
Bids  on  her  head  the  rocks  and  mountains  fall, 
•To  fhie  Id  her  from  the  wrath  whofe  venging  thunders  roll. 

.'  5.  Thou,  Jlrength  of  kings,  with  aching  breaft, 
I  raife  to  thee  the  mournful  ftraki ; 

Thou  fhak  no  more  this  earth  moleft, 
Or  quench  in  blood  thy  thirft  again. 

Come  from  rude  war's  infernal  ftorm, 

And  fill  this  hand  in  alter'd  form, 

To  prune  tjie  peach,  reform  the  rofc, 

Where  in  jh'  expanding  bofom  glows 
With  warmeft  ardours,  ev'ry  wifh  benign : 

Mine  is  the  day  fo  long  foretold 

By  heaven's  illumin'd  bards  of  old, 

To  feel  the  rage  of  difcord  ceafe, 

To  join  with  angels  in  the  fongs  of  peace, 
That  fill  my  kindred  foul  with  energies  divine. 

*  6.  Dark  error's  code  no  more  enthrals, 

Its  vile  infatuations  end  ; 
Aloud  the  trump  of  Reafon  calls  ; 

The  nations  hear  ?  the  worlds  attend ! 
Detefting  now  the  craft  of  kings, 
Man  from  his  hand  the  weapon  flings ; 
Hides  it  in  whelming  deeps  afar, 
And  learns  no  more  the  (kill  of  war  ; 
jjut  hves  with  Nature  on  th'  uncity'd  plain  ; 
Long  has  this  earth  a  captive  mourn'd, 
But  days  of  old  are  now  return'd  ; 
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We  Pride's  rude  arm  no  longer  feel ; 
No  longer  bleed  beneath  Oppteffion's  heel ; 
For  Truth  to  Love  and  Peace  reftores  the  world  again. 

*  7.  The  dawn  is  up,'  the  lucid  morn, 
I  carol  in  its  goiden  Ikies ; 

The  Mufe,  on  eagle-pinions  borne, 

Through  Rapture's  realm  prophetic  flies; 

The  battle's  rage  is  heard  no  more, 

Hufh'd  is  the  itorm  on  ev'ry  fhore  ; 

See  lambs  and  lions  in  the  mead 

Together  play,  together  feed, 
Crop  the  ffefli  herbage  of  perennial  Spring : 

From  eyes  that  blels  ihe  glorious  day 

The  fcaltmig  tears  are  wip'd  away  ; 

Raife  hi^h'ihe  ibng  !  'tis  heav'n  infpires  ! 

In  chorus  joining  wi  h  feraphic  lyres, 
We  crown  the  Prince  of  Peace,  he  reigns  th'  Eternal  King!' 

At  the  end  of  the  poems  is  an  account  of  the  Welfh  bardic 
triades,  a  manner  of  writing  which  our  author  warmly  defends. 
It  has  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  manner  of  Ecclefiafticus 
and  the  Proverbs,  and  is  certainly  not  ill  calculated  for  apho- 
rifms,  efpeciaily  if  they  are  capable  of  any  point  5  but  it  muft 
be  very  tirefome  in  any  long  compofnion.  A  few  of  thofe 
quoted  are, 

The  three  primary  requisites  of  poetical  genius;  an  eye 
that  can  fee  nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  nature,  and  a  resolu- 
tion that  dares  follow  nature. 

Ihe  three  utilities  of  poetry  ;  the  praife  of  virtue  andgood- 
nefs,  tl  c  memory  of  tilings  remarkable,  and  to  invigorate  the 
affections. 

There  are  three  fcrts  of  men  ;  the  man  of  God,  who  ren- 
ders good  for  evil;  the  man  of  men,  who  renders  good  for 
good  and  evil  for  evil;  and  the  man  of  the  devil,  who  renders 
evil  for  good. 

The  three  primary  privileges  of  the  bards  are,  maintenance 
•wherever  they  go,  that  no  naked  weapon  be  borne  in  their 
prefence,  and  their  tcflimony  be  preferred  to  that  of  all 
oih.rs. 

As  we  have  expreffed  our  warm  approbation  of  the  high 
tones  of  liberty,  and  enlarged  fentiments  of  philanthropy, 
width  are  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  Poems,  we  ho^je  the  author 
will  allcw'us  to  will;  that  he  would  retrench  from  any  future 
edition,  thefe  ftrokes  cf  petulant  farcafm  which  greatly  blemifh 
the  general  tenor  of  his  productions.  He  does  not  pofiefs  any 
talent  for  humour.  Neither  does  it  well  become  a  writer,  on 
his  firit  appearance  before  the  public,  to  fpeak  contemptuoufly 
*  pf 
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of  men,  or  clafies  of  men,  who  have  long  been  in  pofTeflion 
of  its  admiration  or  reverence.  We  are  forry,  likewife,  that 
he  indulges  in  his  Preface  a  ftrain  of  querulous  complaint,  in 
which  his  readers  cannot  fympathize,  as  he  has  not  ftated  to 
the  the  injuries  to  which  he  feems  fo  fenfible ;  nor,  if  he  had, 
could  they  probably  have  judged  of  them.  We  fear,  indeed, 
that  a  wounded  fenfibility  is  the  tax  which  genius,  riling  aho.e 
its  fituations  and  connections  in  life,  is  too  generally  forced  to 
pay. 

We  remark  many  words  ufed  in  an  uncommon  fenfe,  as 
Jewelled,  careered,  wordlejs,  danger  lefsy  leijured.  Where  the 
poetry  is  bold,  as  in  the  ode  we  have  quoted,  they  have  a 
happy  effect. . — We  obferve  alfo  a  fonnet  on  fonnet  making, 
faid  to  be  in  the  Welfh  manner,  which  is  only  an  imitation  A 
the  famous  Spanifli  Sonnet  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  which  has  b^en 
imitated  fo  often. 

As  our  Cambrian  bard  tells  us  many  of  his  beft  pieces  ars 
yet  unpubliihcd,  we  hope  he  will  be  induced,  from  the  recep- 
tion of  thefe,  to  give  them  to  the  world,  and  in  return  we  will 
give  him  a  triad.  Refpect  the  public,  (peak  fparingly  of  thy- 
felf,  and  defpife  not  criticiim. 

Obfervations  on  the  Nature  of  Demonflraiive  Evidence ;  with 
an  Explanation  of  certain  Difficulties  occurring  in  the  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry :  and  Reflections  on  Language.  By  Tho- 
mas Beddoes.     &vo.     35.  6d.    Boards.     Johhfon.      1 793. 

'T'HERE  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,  faid  once  a  philofo- 
■■•  pher,  and  the  fentiment  has  been  re-echoed  by  every 
teacher  of  mathematics,  when  his  pupil  in  delpair  is  read/  and 
willing  to  throw  the  elements  of  the  prince  of  geometers  into 
the  fire.  Our  author  is  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and  con- 
ceives that  children  might  be  made  to  pais  over  the  pons  afino- 
rum  without  difficulty,  and  that  by  appealing  to  the  fenfes,  we 
might  give  them  at  once  an  infight  into  thofe  truths,  which 
are  now  not  to  be  acquired  without  toiling  through  the  perplex- 
ities of  a  tedious  demonstration.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him  in  this  point,  and  heartily  with,  that,  he  may 
perfuade  his  brethren  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  make  the 
experiment  upon  the  youth  entrulled  to  their  care  •,  for  we 
have  feen  many  a  one  waiting  his  hours  unprofitably  in  en- 
deavouring to  enter  into  his  tutor's  ideas;  and  being  brought  into 
a  new  world  of  lines  and  circles,  and  being  toid  that  there  is 
fomething  very  mylterious  in  the  fcience  into  which  he  is  to 
be  initiated,  he  approaches  every  theorem  with  awe,  and  finds 
himfelf  foon  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth,  without  any  friendly 
clue  to  guide  his  forlorn  Heps. 

N4  If 
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If  it  is  true,  that  *  in  a  train  of  mathematical  reafoning  we 
proceed  at  every  ftep  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  or  in 
different  terms,  that  the  mathematical  fciences  are  fciences  of 
experiment  andobfervation,  founded  folely  upon  the  induction 
of  particular  facts,  as  much  fo  as  mechanics,  aftronomy,  op- 
tics, or  chemiftry,'  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  beft  way 
of  communicating  knowledge  on  thefe  fubjecls,  istoprefent 
to  the  fenfes  every  experiment  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  men- 
tally performed.      That  the  mathematics  are  of  this  nature, 
the  author  fhews  in  a  variety  of  inftances  ;  and  the  fourth  pro- 
pofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid  is  fo  completely  to  his  pur- 
pofe,  that  it  is  fufHcient  to  examine  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in 
every  ftep,  to  be  convinced,  that  the  mere  experiment  of  laying 
the  one  triangle  upon  the  other  in  a  vifible  manner,  would  with- 
out difficulty  teach  the  learner  the  truth  required.     The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  fifth  proportion,  which  is  difficult  only  from 
a  beginner  not  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
angles  as  of  lines  ;  but  if  he  had  been  either  accuftomed  fre- 
quently to  confider  them,  or  if  his  inftrudftor  had  dwelt  fuf- 
ficiently  upon  this  point,  the  experiments  on  this  propofifion 
might  be  eafily  made;  and  the  refult  would  fix  itfelf  atonce'upon 
the  mind.     Why  do  we,  after  having  read  the  fix  firft  books 
of  Euclid,  find  great  difficulty  in  furmounting  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  ?  The  figures  are  more  complicated;  they  are  on 
a  plane  furfpee,  though  they  ought  to  reprefent  folids,  and  we 
have  been  lefs  accuftomed  to  confider  folids  and  compare  them 
together  :  yet,  if  the  folids  Were  reprefented  as  fuch,  and  we 
were  frequently  to  examine  them,  the  propofitions  in  thefe 
books  would  be  as  eafily  digefted  as  any  in  the  preceding. 

The  doctrine  of  ratios,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  more 
myfterious  than  any  part  of  the  mathematics,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  omitted  in  the  lectures  of  many 
tutors  in  Cambridge,  is  fhewn  alfo  to  be  eafily  acquired  by 
experiments ;  and  though  the  author  is  aware  that  many  will 
laugh  itt  the  idea  of  teaching  it  by  tapes  and  firings,  the  mode 
feems  feafibie  and  proper  to  fhorten  the  way  to  knowledge. 
Whether  it  is  time  to  throw  away  our  Euclids,  and  fubftitute 
other  modes  of  inftru£tion,  we  flia.Il  not  decide,  though  per- 
fectly convinced  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  piefent  fyftem  of  education  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  the  remarks  interfperfed  on  this  fabject,  in  various  parts  of 
the  work  before  us,  deferve  the  attentiou  of  every  perfon  em- 
ployed in  communicating  infrru£tion  to  the  rifing  generation. 
The  following  extract  wih  give  an  idea  both  of  the  author's 
ftyle,  and  too  true  an  account  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  labour  in  our  early  years,. 

«  But 
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x  But  according  to  the  modern  practice  of  education,  inflead  of 
fuffering  children  to  follow  the  active  tendency  of  their  nature,  or 
gently  directing  it,  we  forcibly  debar  them  from  the  exercife  of  the 
fenfes,  and  condemn  them  to  the  horrible  drudgery  of  learning  by 
rote,  the  conceits  of  a  tribe  of  fophifls  and  femi-  barbarians,  to  whom 
k  is  no  reproach  not  to  have  entertained  juft  ideas  either  concerning 
words  or  things.  Next  to  actual  blind-folding  and  muffling,  to 
oblige  children  to  learn  the  terms  in  which  thefe  conceits  are  couch- 
ed, is  the  happieft  contrivance  imaginable,  for  keeping  their  minds 
unfurnifhed  ;  by  long  continuance  of  fedentary  confinement,  we 
hold  the  perceptive  faculties,  as  much  as  poflible,  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fect inaction  ;  at  the  fame  time  we  employ  the  organs  of  fpeech  ia 
pronouncing,  and  the  memory  in  retaining,  none  but  founds  infig- 
nificant ;  fo  that  from  the  commencement  of  a  liberal  education, 
one  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  following  is  the  only  fentence, 
ever  written  by  Mr.  Locke,  of  which  his  countrymen  have  attemp- 
ed  an  application  ;  "  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  miVht 
be  fo  ordered,  as  to  have  but  a  very  few,  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas, 
till  he  were  grown  up  to  a  man ;"  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  fatibfy  us,  that  our  apparent  cruelty  is  real  lindnefs,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved,  that  the  principal  rules  laid  down  in  our  gram- 
mars are  faife,  and  the  exceptions  groundlefs  !  Let  the  moralilr, 
when  he  has  verified  this  fact  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tooke,  and  his 
fellow  labourers  in  the  philofophy  of  language,  determine  whether  it 
be  an  aft  of  greater  humanity,  topreferve  the  Africans  from  flavery, 
or  deliver  children  from  gr  m.imar.' 

In  two  Appendixes  are  fome  obfervations  on  the  Dutch 
etymologiflsand  the  new  Epea  pteroenta  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 
In  the  former  our  author  rejects  with  propriety  the  fictitious 
improvements  made  in  the  Greek  etymologies  by  Hemfterhuis 
Lennep,  and  others  of  the  Dutch  fchool.  That  fo  complicated 
a  language  {hould  have  been  founded  in  a  philofophical  man- 
ner by  rude  men  of  the  earlieft  times,  or  as  Vaickenaer  exprefles 
it,  a  primis  fapientibus  illis  lingua?  conditoribus,  is  a  conjec- 
ture fcarce  worthy  of  a  moment's  confideration  ;  and  if  the 
etymologifts,  inflead  of  confining  themfelves  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  had  paid  fomc  attention  to  the  nature  and 
ftru£h:res  of  thofe  now  in  ufe,  and  the  remains  of  the  more 
ancient  languages,  they  muft  have  difcovered  fulHcient  proofs 
of  the  futility  of  their  fcheme.  The  flruclure  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  might  in  this,and  in  many  other  particulars,have  afrord-j 
ed  them  much  information ;  but  notwithftanding  the  importance 
of  this  language  to  the  divine,  the  hiftorian,  and,  we  may  add 
too,  the  grammarian,  the  learned  have  chofen  for  fome  ages 
to  beat  about  the  barren  rocks  of  ParnafTus  rather  than  2fcend 
to  the  cedars  of  Lebanons  or  expatiate  among  the  vineyards  of 
Carrnel. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Home  Tooke's  work  is  confidered  by  our  author  as 
*  one  of  the  mod  valuable  as  well  as  one  of  the  mod  ingenious 
productions  that  ever  iffued  from  the  prefs;  and,  except 
Mr.  Locke's  EfTay,  as  that  which  has  mod  contributed  to- 
wards the  theory  of  our  intellectual  faculties.'  He  is  natural- 
ly led  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  writer,  and  to  examine 
his  pretentions  to  the  character  of  an  inventor,  and  from  com- 
paring the  time  of  the  firft  publication  of  the  letter  to  Dunning, 
with  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Dutch  etymologies,  as  it  might 
befaid,in  the  world,  in  Villoifon's  edition  of  Longus's  Paitorals, 
he  cannot  conceive,  that  Mr.  Tcoke  derived  his  knowledge 
from  the  Dutch  fchool.  Befides,  the  air  and  manner  of  the 
diverfions  of  Purley  (hike  him,  as  we  confefs  they  do  us,  as 
altogether  original.  That  the  truths  on  which  the  work  is 
built,  are  known  to  every  ftudent  of  the  Hebrew,  does  not 
diminifh  the  value  of  Mr.  Tooke's  labours ;  for  he  has  intro- 
duced the  true  mode  of  derivation  into  the  Engliiii  language* 
and  will  thus  remove,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  all  thofe  diffi- 
culties which  the  pretended  fcience  of  metriphyfics  or  the  af- 
fectation of  pedantry  have  introduced  into  our  grammars. 
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*T*HIS  is,  if  we  underftand  aright,  this  lady's  firft  appearance 
-*■     as  a  novel  writer;  and,  with  *!iat  circumftahce  in  our 
view,  we  think  (he  has  acquitted  herfelf  with  credit.     The 
language  though  not  elegant,  nor  every  where  free  from  col- 
loquial  inaccuracies,  is  eafy  ;  the   tale  is   pathetic,  and  the 
cataftrophe  ftrongly  interefts  the  feelings.  The  ftory  is,  indeed, 
told  in  two  diffiile  a  manner,  and  mixed  up  with  much  alloy, 
which  diminishes  its  value;  but  in  the  more  interefting  fixa- 
tions we  think   there  is  much  merit,  nor  is  it  a  fmall  part 
of  that  merit  that  none  but  virtuous  feelings  are  called  forth 
throughout  the  whole  work.     The  tender  charities  of  parent, 
child,  lover,  filter,  friend,  appear  in  all  their  purity,  and  with 
fome  ftrength  of  exprefhon.      With  regard  to   the  plot,  we 
fhould  be  lorry  if  we  could  not  keep  a  fecret  as  well  as  the 
lady ;  we  fhall,  therefore,  not  fpoil  the  reader's  pleafure  by 
analyfmg  the  ftory,  or  anticipating  the  contents  of  the  fourth 
volume.     The  following  extract  may  give  an  idea  of  the  au- 
thor s  manner;  it  well  def.ribes  the  winning  attentions  of  amiable 
youth,  and  the  petulant  fondnefs  of  infirm  age.    The  old  iady 
fpoken  of,  is  grandmother  to  the  father  of  Adelaide,  and  had 
been  lately  fheltered  in  his  houfe  from  the  unkindnefs  of  an- 
other defcendent. 

«  Adelaide, 
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*  Adelaide,  the  ever  gracious,  ever  fafcinating  Adelaide  Mon- 
treville  !  from  her  unremitting  attentions,  and  tender  affiduities  to 
the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  amufement  of  this  interefting  vener- 
able parent,  awakened  all  of  fenfibility  that  was  yet  alive  in  the  heart 
of  ninety-fix  ;  and,  without  confulting  any  part  of  the  family,  flic 
formed  a  refolution,which  fhe  thus  carried  into  execution. 

*  Finding  herfelf  one  day  not  well  enough  to  leave  her  chamber, 
Adelaide  had  dedicated,  asufual,  her  whole  time  to  the  cares  of  nurfing, 
and  the  pleafures  of  entertaining  her.  The  medicine  fhe  took  was 
made  lefs  unpalatable  when  adminifiered  by  the  hands  of  her  gentle 
and  affectionate  grandchild — If  inclined  to  exert  her  Spirits  by  an 
effort  of  cheerfulnefs,  Adelaide's  memory  was  ranfacked  for  little 
bagatelles,  to  affift  the  falutary  purpofe — if  difpofed  for  the  reception, 
of  harmonic  founds,  fhe  drew  them  from  her  harp  or  guittar,  and 
joined  them  to  the  fweeter  harmony  of  her  own  fweeter  voice. 
When  any  of  thefe  grew  tedious  on  the  ear  of  age,  Adelaide  would; 
have  recourfe  to  a  book,  and,  having  lulled  her  to  a  fhort  repofe, 
watched  till  fhe  awoke  again,  with  more  anxiety  than  Mrs.  johc- 
fon  would  have  fhewii  had  the  laft  fcene  been  clofirtg  in  herpre- 
fence.' 

The  refolution  mentioned  is  moking  a  will  in  favour  of  Ade- 
laide, foon  after  which  her  darling  is  lent  on  a  tour  to  France, 
to  the  great  diffatisfa&ion  of  the  old  lady. 

*  There  was  but  one  perfon  who  took  no  pains  to  fmother  her 
difcontent;  and  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  the  poor  old 
grandmother  was  prevailed  upon  to  lit  down  at  the  fame  table  with 
people  who  could  ufe  her  fo  cruelly  as  to  fend  the  dear  child  away, 
whofe  abfence  fhe  felt  it  would  be  in  vain  for  her  to  expeft,  or  wifh 
to  furvive. — She  was  pleafed  with  nothing  that  was  done  to  pleafe 
her. — looked  affronted  with  every  body — anfwered  nobody  but  in 
uncivil  fhort  monof\  llables — what  fhe  did  fay  was  turn  bled  out 
to  herfelf  in  fuch-phrafes  as  thefe — -Ah,  poor  me!  dear  child! — 
hard-hearted  creatures  !  and  the  like.  She  would  look  on  the  in- 
terefting Adelaide  till  her  dim  half-fightlefs  eyes  Were  filled  with  fcald- 
ing  tears,  and,  then  fhe  would  add :  how  barbarous  you  all  are — 
if  I  am  ill,  who  will  take  care  of  me  now  r  I  fhall  take  care  of  you, 
deeir  madam,  faid  lady  Gertrude.  Thank  you,  returned  fhe ;  but 
if  I  am  very  bad,  and  likely  to  die,  fir  Thomas  mufi  promife  to 
fend  for  Adelaide  back  again.  I  .give  you  my  word,  to  do  u  hat  you 
defire,  faid  he.  Then  I  know  you  will  not  break  it,  repiied  fhe; 
and  from  that  moment  was  reftored  to  fomething  like  good  humour.' 

After  fir  Thomas  has  conducted  his  daughter  to  Dover,  hi* 
reception  is  thus  defcribed : 

'  Sir  Thomas  afked  what  fort  of  temper  fhe  was  in  at  prefent,  and 
if  he  might  venture  to  fhew  himfelf  to  her  before  fhe  went  to  reft? 

JLad/ 
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Lady  Gertrude  was  wifhing  him  to  decline  the  interview  that  night> 
for  fear  {he  might  be  difturbed  and  put  off  from  her  fleep,  when 
Jaquiline  appeared  at  the  door,  to  fay  that  her  lady  had  heard  that 
fir  Thomas  was  returned,  anddefired  to  fee  him. 

'lama  tranfgreffor,  faid  he;  Gertrude,  you  muft  go  with  me, 
to  fecure  my  perfonal  fafety—  He  fmiled,  drew  her  hand  under  his 
arm,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

*  Lady  Gertrude  gueffed  at  the  reception  prepared  for  him,  by 
obfcrving,  that  when  fhe  left  Mrs.  Ofmond,  half  an  hour  before, 
fhe  was  fitting  in  her  eafy  chair,  with  her  face  fronting  the  door;  fhe 
had  now  reverfed  her  pofition,  fo  that,  as  they  entered,  they  faw  only 
her  back,  and  it  feemed  as  if  fhe  had  inftrucfed  her  very  moulders 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  difpleafure ;  for  though  always  high,  they 
■were  now  pufhed  up,  and  much  higher  than  ufual. 

4  Sir  Thomas,  finding  that  he  muft  either  laugh  or  cough  at  the 
extraordinary  fcene  before  him,  ftifled  the  firft,  and  indulged  the  laft 
fo  heartily,  that  if  his  grandmother  had  been  three  rooms  off,  fhe 
would  have  heard  that  he  was  coming  ;  but  in  the  fame  room  with 
him,  fhe  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  his  being  entered,  yet  fhe  nei- 
ther ftirred  nor  turned  her  head,  but  chuffily  cried  out  as  he  was 
ftepping  towards  her— rSo,  grandfon !  you  are  come  back  I  find, 
and  have  made  a  fine  hand  of  it — I  did  not  think  you  could  have 
left  the  dear  creature  behind,  though  ycu  faid  you  would — Well, 
well,  you  have  killed  your  poor  old  grandmother,  and  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter;  but  I  with  it  may  not  be  the  occafion  of  more  deaths 
thaa  one : — and  fhe  looked  at  lady  Gertrude  very  kindly,  and  as  if 
file  Would  have  added,  the  heart  of  your  wife  will  be  broken  as  well 
♦s  my  own! 

*  Sir  Thomas  kiffed  her  hands  very  affectionately,  for  he  was  much 
ftruck  with  her  fenfibility,  though  fhe  had  a  ftrange  way  of  fhew- 
iog  it :  he  thanked  her  for  the  fondnefs  with  which  fhe  loved  their 
Adelaide,  a<id  hoped  it  would  not  be  leffened  when  flie  came  home 
again,  to  take  her  ftation,  as  ufual,  under  the  wing  of  fo  partial 
and  tender  a  parent. 

'  Thomas!  Thomas!  fhe  replied  pathetically,  fhaking  her  few 
remaining  grey  hairs,  fome  of  which  having  efcaped  horn  their 
binder,  had  fallen  fparingly  over  her  forehead,  as  if  to  render  her 
prophecy  more  refpectable,  by  adding  to  the  venerable  appearance 
or*  the  venerable  prophetefs— Thomas  !  Thomas !  faid  fhe,  I  am 
not  to  be  flattered  into  falfe  hopes ;  I  fhall  never  live  to  fee  the  re- 
turn of  my  child,  neither  may  you,  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  God  ; 
bud  I  will  try  to  forgive  you  for  having  robbed  me,  for  a  few  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  of  happinefs  in  this  world  ;  her  image  I  fhall  carry 
with  me  to  .the  next !  But  we  will  talk  no  more  of  her  now,  or  I 
rhall  get  no  deep  to-night;  only  remember,  flie  continued,  that 
you  have  promifed  to  fend  for  her  if  I  fhould  be  very  bad,  and  yet 
Rot  fo  near  my  end  but  there  mJght*be  a  chance  of  my  feeing  her 
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once  more ;  remember,  Thomas,  I  have  your  own  word  for  thi* 
Ufi  indulgence. 

*  Yon  have,  madam,  and  I  will  ftri<rtly  abide  by  it. 

'  Well,  faid  fhe,  then  you  may  go,  I  can  talk  no  more  about  It 
now.  -  She  held  oat  a  hand  to  each — Sir  Thomas  prefled  her  fore- 
head with  his  lips,  lady  Gertrude  faluted  her  cheek ;  fhe  returned 
their  endearments  with  the  feeble  preflure  of  enervated  age,  fmiled 
kindly  upon  them,  called  them  good  creatures,  herfelf  a  fpork  child, 
gave  them  her  bleffirtg,  wifhed  them  a  good  night, — and  they  feparated 
from  her,  more  penetrated  by  the  good  qualities  of  her  heart,  than 
mindful  of  the  oddities  that  marked  her  difpofiuori.' 


*  The  good  old  lady  was  but  a  too  true  prophetefs— the  vigour 
of  thofe  artificial  fpirits  that  in  a  degree  fupported  her  ftrength, 
began  to  fail  when  MJfs  Montreville  left  the  caflle ;  to  whom  her 
attachment  was  of  that  extraordinary  fort,  that  fhe  was  indebted  to 
her  attentions  for  a  larger  fhare  of  cheerful  content  than  fhe  had 
known  at  any  former  period  of  her  very  long  life — her  bank  of  con- 
tent was  broken — fhe  could  no  longer  draw  on  Adelaide  for  fupplies 
— She  firft  took  to  the  confinement  of  her  chamber,  next  to  her 
bed,  and  from  thence,  at  ninety-fix,  how  eafy  is  the  laft  tranfition  ! 

*  When  death  ftole  upon  this  venerable  ruin  of  mortality,  he  came 
in  fo  gentle  a  form,  that  his  approach  was  imperceptible;  he  came 
with  no  terrors  in  his  looks,  or  torments  in  his  train,  but  foftly  laid 
his  hands  upon  her  eyes,  and  they  were  clofed  for  ever.' 

As  we  are  promifed  another  novel  from  the  fame  hand  ;  to 
be  built  upon  an  epifodical  (lory  in  thefe  volumes,  which,  by 
the  way,  we  proteft  againft  as  an  injudicious  mode  of  a  new 
publication ;  we  muft  beg  the  fair  author  to  endeavour  to  for- 
get herfelf,  if  fhe  wifhes  to  intereft  us  in  her  characters.  We 
would  likewife  put  her  in .  mind  that  travelling  amongft  the 
Alps  is  not  quite  like  travelling  on  Englifh  turnpike  roads ;  we 
meet  with  a  cottage,  fituated  on  the  top  of  one  -of  the  molt  la- 
vage and  tremendous  mountains  in  the  world,  covered  with 
fnow,  to  the  door  of  which  they  could  not  drive  nearer  than  a 
hundred  yards. 


The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Efq.  with  Remarks  and  I/lrtf- 
t  rat  ions.     By  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.     Syj.     6s.     Boards* 
Kearfley.     1794. 

'T'HE  character  of  Mr.  Pope  is  fo  well  known  as  a  poet,  and 
A  that  of  Mr.  Wakefield  as  a  critic,  that  we  deem  it  unne- 
ceHviry  to  exhibit  them  here.  We  think  it  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  we  are  fo  well  convinced  of  the  merit  of  each  of  their 
characters,  as  to  feel,  with  the  numerous  admirers  of  Mr. 


ao-c 
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Pope,  no  fmall  gratification  on  the  annunciation  of  the  prefent 
work  The  Advertifement  prefixed  to  it,  will  fliew  what  the 
reader  is  to  expect  from  Mr.  Wakefield  : 

'  As  the  expenfrVenefs  of  the  prefent  undertaking  renders  it  ne- 
ceftary  for  me  to  make  the  experiment  of  the  public  difpofition  in 
detached  volumes,  I  fhall  referve  the  general  remarks,  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  on  the  poetical  character  of  my  author,  to  a  future  oc- 
cafton.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  proper  that  I  fhould  advertife  the 
rdader,  thatmy  notes  ar&intended  to  recommend  Mr.  Pope  as  an  Eng- 
lifh  claffic  to  men-  of  tafte  and  elegance  ;  and  that  they  pretend  to 
no  fubtleties  of  inveftigation,  no  profundities  of  criticifm,  no  grand 
difcoveries  of  refined  argumentation  and  curious  coherence.  Ii  has 
been  my  refolution  to  prefent  to  the  world  as  much  originality  as 
poffible ;  and  I  fhall  be  found  to  have  borrowed  very  little  from 
other  commentators;  and  that  little  has  been  confeientioufly  affio-ned 
to  its  proper  owner.  I  never  could  approve  of  the  too  common 
practice  of  fwelling  books  with  the  reiterated  labours  of  other  cri- 
tics ;  a  practice  not  honourable  as  it  regards  our  own  fraternity  of 
writers,  nor  refpeftful  to  the  community.  The  text  is  taken  from 
bifhop  Warburton's  edition  ;  a  man,  for  whofe  talents  and  pene- 
tration I  entertain  the  higheft  reverence  ;  and  whofe  powers  of  in- 
tellect have  been  furpafTed  by  very  few  individuals  of  his  fpecics,  in 
any  age  or  nation.  All  communications  relative  to  this  work,  con- 
veyed to  the  publifhers,  whether  of  hiftorical  anecdote,  or  literary 
remark,  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  faithfully  acknowledged. 

'  I  fubmit  this  work  with  diffidence  and  folicitude  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  and  intelligent :  and,  if  I  mould  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  their  countenance  on  this  occafion,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  volumes,  if  life  and  health  permit,  will  fpeedily  appear.' 

Xhis  volume  comprehends  Mr.  Pope's  very  elegant  Preface, 
his  Difcourfe  on  Paftoral  Poetry  ;  his  Juvenile  Poems,  includr 
ing  his  Paftorals,  and  Windfor  Foreft  ;  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus;  Eflay  on  Criticifm; 
Rape  of  the  Rock ;  Elegy  on  a  Lady  ;  Eloifa  to  Abelard ; 
Epiftles  to  feveral  Perfons,  Epitaphs,  &c—  Mr.  Wakefield' 
fhould  have  given  us  a  table  of  contents. 

In  the  notes  on  the  difcourfe  on  paftoral  poetry,  Mr.  Wake- 
field gives  us  the  following  information  : 

'  The  variations  in  this  difcourfe,  inferted  below,  and  thofe  in  the 
paftorals  not  marked  P.  are  from  "  the  fir.fr,  copy  of  the  paftorals," 
written  in  Mr.  Pope's  own  hand,  and  communicated  to  me  in  the 
moil  ready  and  obliging  manner  by  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  efq.  On 
the  firft  page  are  found  the  words  in  the  inverted  commas  above,  and' 
on  the  fecond,  the  following  memorandum  in  the  fame  hand : 

"  Mem  :  This  Copy  is  that  wch.  paft  thro.  ye.  hands  of  Mr. 
Walfli,  Mr.  Cougreve,  Mr.  Mainwariug,  Dr.  Garth,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville, 
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vlile,  Mr.  Southern,  Sr.  H.  Sheers,  Sr.  W.  Trumbull    T A  W  i: 
fex,  Marq.  of  Dorchefter,  D.  of  Bucks,  &c.  OnT^rd   S' 
was  written  fince  fome  of  thefe  faw  ve.  other  <   «  ch    J!~        ^* 
as  they  here  <hnd  ^  ye   E%,  anno  ^  ^J^J^ 

of  rh^t^Tw^  th"S  C°Py  ^  UP°n  ^  ^^o-  of  W 

'The  next  leaf,  on  which  probably  nothing  was  written  of  im 
pounce,  ha,  been  torn  out :  then  on  the  third  p°a<,e  is  in  W  nrin^ 
char-afters,  «  An  Eflay  on  Paftoral;"  which  refuLv  r      P        d 
with  the  Mowing  paragraph  :   the'  origTal  ^teSStf 
vvh:ch  eflay,  as  well  as  the  paftorals,  is  mofi  beautifullfwriten  1Q 

poffibly  b.    The  variation's  fan  be JtJtaWrfVtartT 
that  a  proper  fpecification  of  them  will  admit.'  % 

part  of  the  Windfor  Foreft,  t^Ww«^ 

'WINDSOR    FOREST*. 
4  To   the  Right  Honourable  GEORGE  LORD   LAVq 

<  Xon  injufTa  cano:  te  noftr*,  Vare,  myrlc*, 
le  nemus  omne  canet;  nee  Phoebo  gratior  ulia  eft 
Quam  fibi  qua.  Van  profit  pagif  nomen.   Tim. 
%  lawns  and  woodlands  no  unbidden  la-s 
Snail  teach,  O!   Varus,  to  refound  thy  praifc 
-No  pagep  Phcebus  confecrates  to  fame 
More  pieas'd,  than  what  prefcribe  thy  honour^  name. 

(G.  W.) 


aIoIJ^  W'mdt0Tl  aRd^^en  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarch's  and  the  Mule's  feats, 


Invite 


•  This  poem  was  written  at  two  diiTcrent  time,  •  fh»  g  n  7~. 

relates  to  the  country,  ,n  the  year  1-0/^         r  '  "  part  of  h>  wh'ch 

the  latter  part  was  uo\  added  ri"  the  vt'ar  ^"  ft  h'T-Wlth  thc  Paftora,s  : 
.  '  *  Our  poet,  in  the  pro^e  to  the  Lre  ^hn  IfV,'  Wa*  Pub,ift^.  P. 
U,  alluflon  chiefly  to  the  k^l^v^1^^*"^  Wctf, 

'  S/:f£  were  my  numbers  :  who  could  take  offenoe 
Whne  gre  dfrif*.,  he,d  the  place  of  fenfef  "^ 
L.fce  gentle  Fanny's  wasmy/^,,v  <&™" 
A  parted  nereis  or  a/wZ^/W      ' 
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Invite  my  lays.     Be  prefent,  fylvan  maids  ! 
Unlock  your  fprings,  and  open  all  your  fhades. 
Granville  commands  ;  your  aid,  O  Mufes,  bring  ! 
What  mufe  for  Granville  can  rcfufe  to  ling?.  6 

*  The  groves  of  Eden  vanifh/d  now  fo  long, 
Live  in  defcription,  and  look  green  in  fong  : 
Thefe,  were  my  bread:  infpir'd  with  equal  flame, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  fhould  be  like  in  fame.  10 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 
Here  earth  arid  water  fcem  to  ftrive  again ; 
Not  chaos-like  together  crufh'd  and  bruis'd, 
But,  as  the  world,  Jiarmonioufly  confus'd: 
Where  order  in  variety  we  fee,  i* 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  aoree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  fcene  difplay, 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day ; 
As  fome  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  addrefs 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  reprefs.  20 


As  Virgil  fays  of  the  prayer  of  Aruns,  that  the  gods  granted  one  half,  and 
difperft  the  other  half  into  empty  air;  fo  we  cannot  allow  the  deficiency  of 
fenfe  to  our  poet,  but  readily  grant,  that  defcription  never  attained  fucii  excel- 
lence as  in  his  juvenile  performances. 

VARIATION. 

*  Ver.  3.  &c.  originally  thus : 

«  . Chafte  goddefs  of  the  woods, 

Nymphs  of  the  vales,  and  Naids  of  the  floods, 

Lead  me  through  arching  bow'rs  and  glimm'ring  glades  : 

Unlock  your  fprings 

«  I  cannot  difcover  a  fuffcient  reafon  for  his  omiffion  of  the  beautiful  verfet 
in  the  variation  ;  and  wifh  that  he  had  reftored  them  to  their  place. 
«  Ver.  4.  Virgil,  Geo.  ii.  x-je. 

fanctos  aufus  recludere  fontes: 

•  Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  facredy^r/«jf.    Dryden. 

And,  open  all  your  Jbades,  is  the  pandite  nunc  Hdicwm,  Dee,  of  the  fame  poet, 
J£n.  vii. 

'  Now,  facred  lifters,  open  all  your  fpring.     Dryden. 
«  Ver.  7.   Our  author  doubtleishad  in  view,  two  paffages  of  Addifon's  Let- 
ter from  Italy  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  worthy  of  Pope  himfelf : 

*  Sometimes  mifguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  ftreams  immortaliz'd  in  fong, 
That  loft  in  filence  and  oblivion  lie  ; 

Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry; 

Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  mule's  (kill, 

And  in  the  fmaoth  defcription  murmur  ftill, 

Oh  !  could  the  mufe  my  ravifli'd  breaft  infpire 

With  warmth  like  your's,  and  raife  an  equal  fire! 

Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  vtrfe  fhould  fhine, 

And  Virgil's  Italy  fhould  yield  to  mine. 
«  Ver.  14.  The  didtion  of  this  couplet  is  curioufly  happy.     He  might  have 
in  his  eye  the  concsrsdifcordia — ibe  friendly  difcord  of  Ovid. 

Ver.  19.  There  is  a  levity  in  this  comparifon,  which  appears  to  me  unfeafon- 
able,  and  but  ill  according  with  the  ferene  dignity  of  the  fubjcdl.  But,  as  the 
tx>et  omitted  with  great  judgment  the  luxuriances  of  his  youthful  imagination 
in  future  revifals  of  his  works,  and  has  retained  this  pallage,  1  am  very  dirfi- 
<kut  of  diflent  from  him  in  fuch  cafes. 

"There, 
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There,  interfpers'd  in  lawns  and  op'ning  glades^ 

Thin  trees  arife  that  ihun  each  other's  fhades. 

Here  in  full  light  the  rufTet  plains  extend  : 

There  wrapt  in  clouds  the  bluifh  hills  afcend. 

Ev'n  the  wild  heath  difplays  her  purple  dyes,  •    b§ 

And  'midft  the  defert  fruitful  fields  arife, 

That  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  fpringing  corn, 

Like  verdant  ifles  the  fable  wafte  adorn. 

Let  India  boaft  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 

The  weeping  amber,  or  the  balmy  tree,  30 

While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  bcrn, 

And  realms  commanded  which  thofe  trets  adorn* 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  fight, 

Though  gods  aflembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height^ 

Than  what  more  humbler  mountains  offer  here,  3  £ 

Where,  in  their  bleffings,  all  thofe  gods  appear. 

See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown'd ; 

Here  blufhing  Flora  paints  th'  enamell'd  ground  j 

Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  profpefl  {land* 

And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand  )  40 

Rich  induftry  fits  fmiling  on  the  plains, 

And  peace  and  plenty  tell,  a  Stuart  reigns. 

c  Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  paftj 
A  dreary  defart,  and  a  gloomy  wafte, 


VARIATION. 

«  Vcr.  24.  Sluijh.    This  form  of  the  word  is  deftituteof  dignity. 
«  Vcr.  25.  originally  thus: 

•  Why  fliould  I  Gng  our  better  funs  or  air, 
Whofe  vital  draughts  prevent  the  leach's  ca.-e, 

While  through  frefli  fields  th'  enliv'ning  odours  breathe, 

Or  fpread  with  vernal  blooms  the  purple  heath  f* 
c  Thepr<  faic  vulgar  language,  and  the  imperfect  rhyme  in  thefe  verfes,  jnf- 
tify  their  fuppreffion ;  and  prove,  like  mod  of  thefe  instances,  of  perfonal  cri- 
ticifm  in  our  poet,  that  he  had  not  forgot  what  he  imputes  to  Dryden, 

•  The  laft  and  greateft  art,  the  art  to  6!tt.% 

*  Ver.  a8.  This  fimile,  both  natural  and  appofite,  is  a  very  pleating  illuftra- 
>ton  of  the  fubjeift. 

«  Ver.  30.  This  verfe  exhibits  the  fame  beauty  as  was  pointed  out  at  verfe 
fixty-fecond  of  the  firft  paftoral.     So  Dryden,  Virg.  Geo.  i. 

•  And  foft  Idume  weeps  her  od'rous  tears. 

'  Ver.  ?r.  This  orthography  is  vicious  :  it  fliould  bt  Borne.  And  a  farther 
d«fect  in  this  couplet  is  a  too  quick  re>.  -jrrence  of  the  rhyme. 

«  Ver.  33.  This  fabuous  mixture  of  ftale  images,  Olympus  and  the  gods,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  extremely  puerile,  efpecially  in  this  defcription  of  real  fcenerj. 
Pan,  Pomona,  and  the  reft,  mere  reprefentative  fubftitutions,  give  no  offence, 
but  contribute  to  elevate  and  enliven. 

*  Ver.  43.  This  retrofpecT  is  well  imagined ;  and  has  a  fine  effect  in  concec* 
t:on  with  the  gaiety  and  luxuriance  of  the  preceding  defcriptioa. 

C.  R.  N.  Are.  (XL)  July,  i794.  O  To 
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To  favage  beads  and  favage  laws  a  prey,       .  4$ 

And  kings  more  furious  and  fevere  than  they ; 

Who  claim'd  the  Ikies,  difpeopled  air  and  floods, 

The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods  y 

Cities  laid  wafte,  they  ftorm'd  the  dens  and  caves, 

(For  wifer  brutes  were  backward  to  be  flaves).  50 

What  could  be  free,  when  lawlefs  beafts  obey'd, 

And  ev'n  the  elements  a  tyrant  fway'd  ? 

In  vain  kind  feafons  fwell'd  the  teeming  grain, 

Soft  fhow'rs  diftill'd,  and  funs  grew  warm  in  vain  j 

The  fwain  with  tears  his  fruftrate  labour  yields,  55 

And  famifh'd  dies^amidft  his  ripen'd  fields. 

Whdt  wonder  then,  a  beaft  or  fubjeft  flain 

Were  equal  crimes  in  a  defpotic  reign  ? 

Both  doom'd  alike,  for  fportive  tyrants  bled, 

But  while  the  fubjeft  ftarv'd,  the  beaft  was  fed.  60 

Proud  Nimrod  firft  the  bloody  chace  began, 

A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man  : 

Our  haughty  Norman  boafts  that  barb'rous  name, 

And  makes  his  trembling  flaves  the  roy«al  game. 

The  fields  are  ravifh'd  from  th'  induftrious  fwains,         65 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes ; 

The  levell'd  towns  with  weeds  lie  cover'd  o'er ; 

The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar ; 


Round 


VA  RIATION. 

•  Ver.  46-.  There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  this  couplet :  the  former  verfe  fliould 
have  run  thus,  with  the  tranfpoftion  of  a  fingle  word  : 

*  To  favage  laws  and  favage  beafts  a  prey  ;' 
fince  the  pronoun  they  of  the  following  line  can  only  refer  with  propriety  to 
favage  beafts,  becaufe  the  favage  laws  were  a  part  of  the  fury  and  feverity  in 
qucftion. 
• «  Ver.  49.  originally  thus  in  the  MS. 

'  From  towns  laid  wafte,  to  dens  and  ca  ires  they  ran, 
(For  who  firft  ftoop'd  to  be  a  flave  gasman).' 
'  Ver.  50.  The  conceit  ill  this  line  is  alike  childifh  and  deftitnte  of  propri- 
ety ;  becaufe  dens  and  caves  are  the  refiderce  of  thefe  brutes  at  all  time.0,  and 
therefore  their  retreat  to  thefe  places  conftitutes  no  argument  of  their  averfion 
to  flavery.  And  the  following  couplet  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  poet. 
The  fix  next  verfes  are  of  a  much  fuperior  character. 

*  Ver.  57.  &c.     No  wonder  lavages  or  fuhjedts  flain  .... 

But  fubj-cts  ftarv'd,  while  lavages  were  fed.' 
.It  was  originally  thus;  but  the  word  favages  is  not  properly  applied  to  beafts, 
but  to  men  ;  which  occafioned  the  a!u  ration.     P. 

«  Ver.  65.   Tic  fells  are  ravijh'd,  &c]     Alluding  to  the  deftru<2ion  made  in 
the  New  Foreft,  and  the  tyrannies  exercifed  there,  by  William  I.     P. 
•  The  fields  are  ravifh'd  from  th*  induftrious  fwains, 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  thtir  fanes  :' 

Tranflated  from 

Tem'pla  adhnit  divis,  fora  civibus,  arva  colonis, 

an  old  monkilh  writer,  I  forget  who.     P. 

•  Ver.  67.  The  words  (overdo'cr  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  feeble  ter- 

mination 
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Round  broke  *.  columns  dating  ivy  twin'd; 

O'er  heaps  of  ruin  ftalk'd  the  ftately  hind ;  70 

The  fox  obfcene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 

And  favage  howlings  fill  the  facred  quires.' 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wakefield  has  conducted  this 
work  anfwers,  in  our  opinion,  to  his  declaration  in  the  Ad- 
vertifement.  It  is  neither  on  the  one  hand  encumbered  with, 
a  ftudied  difplay  of  literature,  fo  as  to  offend  ordinary  readers, 
nor  yet  fo  barren  of  genuine  criticifm  on  the  other,  as  to  dif- 
apppint  readers  of  tafte  and  learning.  The  notes  are,  in  ge- 
neral, ingenious  and  ufeful-;  and,  as  the  immediate  object  of 
them  feems  to  be  to  point  out  the  beauties  and  blemifhes  of 
Pope's  verfification,  afford  fome  good  hints  to  critics  and  poets. 
Speaking  of  the  Effay  on  Criticifm,  Mr.  Wakefield  obferves  : 

'  When  we  confider  the  multifarious  excellencies  of  the  follow- 
ing performance,  both  as  a  colle<ftion  of  critical  obfervation  and  an 
effufion  of  poetic  genius,  and  are  informed  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  youth,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  one 
and  twentieth  year;  the  Angularity  of  the  circumftance,  or  a  jealous 
confcioufnefs  of  inferior  powers,  might  at  firit  incline  us  to  fcepti- 
cal  insinuation  upon  the  fa£t  itfelf ;  but,  when  we  End,  that  the 
actual  publication  of  the  poem  effectually  filences  every  fufpicion  cf 
this  nature,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  The  Eflay  on  Criti- 
cifm to  be  the  moft  aftonilhing  effort  of  tafte,  judgment,  good  fenfet 
and  knowledge  united,  take  it  all  in  all,  that  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  yet  exhibited.  And  yet,  as  we  proceed  in  our  remarks 
on  this  performance,  we  (hall  occafionally  point  out  fuch  fpecirr.ens 
of  inaccurate  expreffion,  flovenly  verfification,  and  fuperficial  judg- 
ment, as  will  abun  d  nt!y  evince,  that,  though  Mr.  Pope  only  was 
equal  to  fuch  an  eifort,  it  was  Mr.  Pope  in  his  immaturity :  like 
Jove  in  Crete,  fporting,  with  his  arrows  and  his  javelin  ;  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  fovereig.nty  of  the  ikies,  to  compel  the  clouds  and 
wield  the  thunder- bolt.' 

'  We  fee  much  to  admire  in  our  Ingenious  editor's  notes,  and 
little  to  difapprove;  but  we  were  fv.'-prifedrt  finding  that  Mr. 
Wakefield  fhould  treat  the  fong  (p.  326. J  ferioufly,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  do,  which  is  evid  rlefque. 

raination  of  the  vtrle.     Ovid,  in  his  epiftle  of  Per.tlope  to  UlyfTes,  has  a  -fimilar 
thought : 

niinofa5;  occulit  berba  domos. 

'  Encroaching  grafs  the  ruin'd  homes  hide.?.' 
•  Ver.  69., The  imagery  of  this  ard  the- three  following:  verfesis  fkilfully  fe- 
lected,  and  the  conclusion    i-   even  fublirne.     The  dsfcrif.tif  n  of  the  hind  in 
pa.ticu'ar  is  rharaAc  iftic  of  that  r.oule  animal,  and  perfeitly  huppy  in  energy 
of  diction,  and  rr.ajefty  of  nu nbsrs. 

'   Vet.  72.  And  wolves  with  howling  fill,  &c.J 
Jhe  author  thcujrht  this  an  error,  wolves  nut  be  ag  ccciffiori  ia  England  at  the 
fime  of  tfcb  Conqueror,    P. 

O  2  A  Che- 
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A  Chemical  Di/Jertation  on  the  Thermal  Waters  of  Pifa  and  oft 
the  neighbouring  acidulous  Spring  of  Afciano  :  with  an  Hif- 
torical  Sketch  of  Pifay  and  a  Meteorological  Account  of  its 
Weather :  to  which  are  addedt  Analytical  Papers  refpecling 
the  Sulphureous  Water  of  Tverdun.  By  John  Nott,  M.  i>. 
of  Briftol  Hot-Wells.     $vo.     p.  Jewed.     Walter.     1793. 

*T1HIS  Eflay,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  waters  of  Pifa,  is  taken 
-*•  from  an  Italian  treatife,  written  by  Giorgio  Santi,  pro- 
feflbr  of  chemiftry  and  natural  hiftory  in  the  univeifity  of  rifa. 
The  waters  have  hitherto  been  indiftinttly  known,  and  we 
are  well  pleafed  to  add  to-  the  hydrological  works  every  well 
conduced  analyfis.  Our  riches,  in  this  line,  have  lately  in- 
creafed ;  and  we  are  almoft  enabled  to  compile  a  more  fatis- 
factory  account  of  mineral  waters  than  has  yet  been  publifhed, 
of  waters  analyfed,  fince  chemiftry  aflumed  a  more  rational 
form,  and  extended  its  confines. 

We  can  only  fketch  the  outline  of  our  author's  work,  and. 
mud  pafs  by  many  valuable  remarks,  which  will  be  highly  ufe- 
ful  to  the  valetudinarian,  who  paffes  the  Alps,  in  fearch  of. 
health,  from  the  air  or  the  mineral  waters  of  Pifa.  We  mud 
take  up  the  work  in  a  more  general  view. 

The  mountains  of  Pifa  are  chiefly  calcareous.  Beneath  is 
found  fcliift,  opake  quartz,  rock  chryftal,  and  a  beautiful  red 
fpotted  Brefcia,  which  laft  pierces  the  fchift,  and  forms  the 
apex.  This  fact  feems  to  (how  that  thefe  mountains  have  been 
raifed  by  fome  fubterraneous  force.  Flint  under  fchift  is  no 
very  common  appearance ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
The  minerals  of  this  country  are,  in  confequence  of  this  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  calcareous.  The  general  im- 
pregnations of  the  waters  are,  on  the  fame  account,  combina- 
tions of  this  earth.  The  heat  of  the  thermal  waters  is  from 
86°  to  1060,  molt  commonly  from  920  to  1040.  Much  of  the 
earth  is  kept  in  folution  by  the  excefs  of  aerial  acid;  confe- 
quently,  when  the  water  reaches  the  open  air,  fome  depofition 
takes  place,  which  is  called  tartar,  and  a  cruft  forms,  called, 
in  this  treatife,  a  pellicle.  We  fhall  add  the  contents  of  the 
water  of  the  Refervoir,  and  the  warm  fpring  of  the  Queen's 
Bath. 

'  We  will  now  enumerate  from  experiment  the  feveral  propor- 
tionate contents  of  1 00  pints  of  the  refervoir  water. 

'  Aerial  acid  uncombined  -  -  Gr.  187 

Vitriolated  natron  -  -  -  203 

Muriated  natron  -  265 

Vitriolated  calx  -  «,  -  969 

Vitriolated  magncfia  -  -  •  325 

jUuriate^ 
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Muriated  magnefia  -  •  -  *99 

Lime-ftone  -  -  -  281 

Magnefia  alba,  not  cakinceJ  -  -  87 

Argillaceous  earth  ...  46 

Siliceous  earth  •  •  *  ta 


'  Contents  of  100  Pints, 

*  Vitriolated  natron  -  -  Gr.  186 

Muriated  natron              ...  260 

Vitriolated  calx                 -                  -             -  90$ 

Vitriolated  magnefia              -             -             -  a  78 

Muriated  magnefia             -             -             -  179 

lime-ftone            ....  204 

Magnefia  alba,  not  calcined             -               -  44 

Argillaceous  earth                  -                   -  34 

Siliceous  earth                 -                 -  xo 

The  pellicle  and  the  tartar  contained  more  than  three-fourths 
of  calcareous  earth:  about  .13  of  magnefia,  and  .05  of  flint. 
The  former  contained  mod  calcareous  earth,  and  the  latter 
the  largeft  quantity  of  magnefia :  the  flint  feems  to  have  been 
cntanlged  only  with  the  precipitate. 

The  Afciano  water  is  alfo  aerial  5  and,  in  100  pints,  con- 
tains, 

4  Uncombined  aerial  acid  -  -          Gr.  3  74 

Vitriolated  natron              -                -                •  31a 

Muriated  natron              -              -               «■  358 

Vitriolated  calx              -              -                 -  654 

Vitriolated  magnefia             -             -             -  27$ 

Muriated  magnefia            -            -             -  1 7^7 

Lime-ftone                ...  294 

Magnefia  alba,  not  calcined             -              -  109 

Argillaceous  earth              ...  ^g 

Siliceous  earth              ...  ^ 

The  water  of  the  bath  fountains  is  much  loaded  with  earthy 
and  other  falts :  that  of  the  Pifa  fountain  is  comparatively 
pure,  and  it  is  highly  grateful.  The  falts  are  earthy,  and 
thefe  always  render  water  pleafing  to  the  tafte,  without  in- 
juring its  falubrity. 

*  The  water  in  the  refervoir,  fituate  in  the  middle  of  the  eaftern  bath 
is  adapted  for  internal  ufe :  though  warm,  it  does  not  naufeate,  even 
drunk  largely :  its  aerial  acid  renders  it  exhilarating  and  antifeptic  • 
it  is  a  gentle  attenuant,  incides,  and  clears  away  the  fharp  vifcid 
humours  of  the  firft  pafiages  ;  it  is  cleaming,  detergent,  and  anthen- 
jnintic.      It  pervades  the  minuteft  veflcls,  gives  tone  to  the  folios, 
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moderates  the  circulation ;  it  alfo  promotes  perfpiration  andurinff, 
which  laft,  if  crude  and  clear,  it  renders  properly  fedimentous. 

'  It'  is  confequently  ufeful  where  the  inteflines  are  ulcerated, 
abound  withfotdes,  or  with  any  of  the  caufes  of  obftinate  diarrhoea 
and  dyfentery :  alfo,  in  lienteric  and  cceliac  affections,  where  the 
meyfenteric  glands  are  obftructed,  or  any  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  ; 
aud  it  mitigate:  the  concomitant  febrile  fymptoms.  It  effectually 
cures  jaundice,  and  difiblves  gall-ftones ;  it  expels  gravel  and  ftony 
concretions.  It  relieves,  and  has  cured,  ifchury,  diabetes,  gleets ; 
alfo,  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  pafTages.  It  allays  pains  in 
the  (tomach,  with  exceflive  vomitings ;  and  for  chloroiis  it  has 
proved  a  certain  remedy. 

*  In  drinking  this  water,  its  virtues  are  in  many  difeafes  heighten- 
ed by  partial  injections  of  it  at  the  fame  time ;  for,  by  thus  coming 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  affected  parts,  it  muft  have  greater 
efficacy  than  when  it  reaches  them  changed  and  combined  with  the 
animal  juices.  This  applies  to  ulcers  in  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
womb,  fluor  albus,  haemorrhoidal  ulcers,  periodical  colic,  dyfen- 
tery, and  habitual  diarrhoea.' 


*  The  difeafes  which  the  Baths  are  found  to  relieve,  are  principal- 
ly rheumatifm,  gout,  periodical  head-aches,  pains  over  the  eyes, 
convulfioHS,  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  affections,  palfy,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  joints,  rickets,  white  fwellings,  jaundice,  fcurvy,  tinea^ 
herpes,  and  old  ulcers. 

*  The  douge  effects  the  refolation  of  flagnant  humours,  particu- 
larly if  external ;  it  re-produces  action  in  debilitated  indolent  parts, 
quickening  circulation  through  them  ;  and  it  cleanfes  wounds.' 

The  heat  of  the  waters  is  attributed  to  decompounded  mi- 
nerals. The  fulphureous  waters  are  faid  to  owe  their  heat  to 
decompounded  pyrites,  and  the  faline,  according  to  Dr.  Nott's 
representation  of  profeflbr  Santi,  to  fchift,  argillaceous  earth, 
and  magncfia.  We  wifh  the  Englifh  chemift  had  been  more 
explicit,  for  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  the  two  former  contain 
the  matter  of  heat,  and  the  laft,  probably,  does  not  hold  it  fo 
lopfely  conjoined,  as  to  yield  it,  in  any  quantity,  to  the  aerial 
acid.  We  believe  heat  in  mineral  wr.ters,  from  decompofitiotf, 
Js  wholly  owing  to  acid,  or  to  fulphurs. 

The  Afciano  water  cannot,  in  its  effects,  be  very  different 
from  the  Pifa  water. 

_  The  hjftorical  account  of  Pifa  is  entertaining;  but  we  find 
nothing  in  it  particularly  new.  In  the  meteorological  journal 
for  the  winter  months  or  1787,  1788,  viz.  October,  Novem,- 
ber,  January,  and  February,  we  find  the  thermometer  from 
35  to  69;  and,  in  in  the  month  of  December,  1792,  and  Ja- 
nuary 1793,  from  32    t0  6°'  In  tn-c  v'v0  corresponding  mouthy 
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of  this  period,  there  was  not  fo  great  a  difference,  the  ther- 
mometer rifing  only  to  620  in  January  1 788. 

The  account  of  the  waters  of  Yverdun  is  the  mnre  curious, 
as  they  have  been  little  known  :  their  heat  is  but  a  little  above 
the  furrounding  atmofphere,  at  the  time  the  obfervation  was 
made,  viz.  78".  They  are  fulphureous  alkaline  waters,  whiqh 
bear  being  carried  to  a  diftance,  without  being  decomposed, 
and  they  are  ufeful  as  refolvents,  like  other  hepatic  waters. 
The  water  of  the  Baths  is  alio  fulphureous,  but  more  vola- 
tile—chiefly, perhaps,  impregnated  with  hepatic  air. 

On  the  Punifhment  of  Murder  by  Death.     By  B.  RuJJi,  M.  D. 
81/0.     6d.     Jonhfon.      1793. 

*T~*HE  benevolent  author  of  this  little  tract,  which  has  been 
-*■  feveral  times  printed  in  Philadelphia,  has  written  it  to 
prove  that  to  inSi£t  death  as  the  punishment  of  murder,  and, 
a  fortiori,  for  any  crime  lefs  atrocious  than  murder,  is  contratv 
to  reafon — to  the  order  and  happinefs  of  fociscy  —and  efpeciaiiy 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  Christian  religion. — We  know  not  whether 
his  arguments  will  afford  as  much  fatisfaction  to  the  enlight- 
ened legiflator,  as  hb intention  mult  give  pleafure  to  the  phitau- 
thropift  :— they  are  chiefly  textural,  and  he  labours  not  a  little 
to  make  the  Old  Teftament  difpeniation,  and '.the  Jewiih 
code  of  laws,  accord  with  what  he  believes  to  be  cleany  the 
doctrine  of  the  gofpel.  Indeed  he  is  reduced  to  fuppofe  the 
one  was  intended  as  a  foil  to  the  other. 

♦  The  imperfection  and  feveritv  of  thefe  laws  were  probabiv  in  • 
tended  farther — to  illuftrate  the  perfection  and  mildnefs  of  the  gofpel 
difpenfation.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  God  has  manifefted  umfelf 
in  many  of  his  acts.  He  created  darknefs  ririt,  to  illuftrate  bv  com- 
pariion  the  beauty  of  light,  and  he  permits  fin,  mifery,  and  death  in 
the  moral  world,  that  he  may  hereafter  difplay  more  illuftriouilv  the 
tranfcendant  glories  of  righteoufuef.,  happinefs,  and  immortal  lite. 
This  opinion  is  favoured  by  St.  Paul,  who  fays,  *'  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect,"  and  that  "  it  was  a  fhadow  of  good  things  to  come." 

Dr.  Rufh  fays,  and  the  argument  is  fpecious,  *  till  men  are 
able  to  give  life,  it  becomes  them  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
taking  it  away.'  Yet  this  argument  will  equally  apply  a^aiult 
taking  away  the  life  of  brutes,  and,  indeed,  there  is  fuch  a  prp- 
vifion  in  nature,  for  even  the  enormous  wafteof  life  to  which 
every  fpecies  is  fubject,  that  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  mere  Site. is 
confideredin  the  difpenfations  of  Providence  as  more  precious 
-  than  many  other  things  for  which  it  is  daily  iacrihced.  The 
great  que  (tion,  therefore,  teems  to  be,  caivthe  life  of  delinquents 
be  fpared  ccnfjiWntly  with  the  fafety  of  the  community,  and 
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with  their  own  happinefs.  For  it  avails  little  to  fay,  that  fomc 
fovereigns  have  abolifhed  the  punifhrhent  of  death  in  their 
dominions,  if,  perhaps,  the  punifhments  eftablifhed  in  their 
room  are  more  fevere,  which  may  very  eafily  be.  We  mould 
fear  for  in  fiance,  that  the  firft  of  the  punifhments  mentioned 
in  the  following  fcale  of  our  author  if  at  all  continued,  would 
be  too  fevere  for  human  nature, 

*  A  fcale  of  punifhment  by  means  of  imprifonment  and  labour, 
might  be  eafily  contrived,  fo  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different 
degrees  of  atrocity  in  murder.  For  example — for  the  firft  or  higheft 
degree  of  guilt,  let  the  punifhment  be  folitude  and  darknefs,  and  a 
total  want  of  employment.  For  the  fecond,  folitude  and  labour, 
with  the  benefit  of  light.  For  the  third,  confinement  and  labour. 
The  duration  of  thefe  punifhments  fhould  likewife  be  governed  by 
the  atrocity  of  the  murder,  and  by  the  figns  of  contrition  and  amend- 
ment in  the  criminal.' 

One  argument  ufed  by  our  author  mud  apppear  whimfkal 
to  thofe  who  do  not  happen  to  have  heard  that  there  have  been 
actual  inftances  in  America  of  fuch  melancholy  enthufiafts. 

*  It  produces  murder  by  its  influence  upon  people  who  are  tired 
of  life,  and  who  from  a  fuppofition  that  murder  is  a  lefs  crime  than 
fuicide,  dfftroy  a  life  (and  often  that  of  a  near  connection)  and  after- 
wards deliver  themfelvesup  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  that  they  may 
efcape  from  their  mifery  by  means  of  a  halter.' 

Dr.  Rufh  concludes  his  pamphlet  by  expreffing  his  full 
|>elief  of  a  progrefhve  ftate  of  fociety,  and  gives  the  following 
ftatement  of  its  actual  amelioration  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafttwo 
Centuries;  a  ftatement  which  we  fincerely  hope  may  not  be 
contradicted  by  any  of  the  powers,  who  at  prefent  manage  the 
interefls  of  this  our  globe. 

*  The  world  has  certainly  undergone  a  material  change  for  the 
better  within  the  laft  two  hundred  years.  This  change  has  been 
produced  chiefly,  by  the  fecret  and  unacknowledged  influence  of 
Chriftianity  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  agreeable  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  extirpation  of  flavery — in  the 
diminution  of  £he  number  of  capital  punifhments,  and  in  the  miti- 
gation of  the  horrors  of  war.  There  was  a  time  when  mailers  poflefled 
a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  flaves.  But  Chriftianity  has  depofed 
this  power,  and  mankind  begin  to  fee  every  where  that  flavery  is 
alike  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  fociety,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel. 
There  was  a  time  when  torture  was  part  of  the  punifhment  of  death, 
and  the  number  pf  capital  crimes  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fixtyrone.—rChrifrianity  has  abolifhed  the  former,  and  reduced  the 
latter  to  not  more  than  fix  or  feven.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  con- 
fined, in  fprrje  inftances,  capital  punilhments  to  the  crime  of  mur- 
der 
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der—  and  in  fome  countries  it  has  aboiifhed  it  altogether.  The  in- 
fluence of  Chriftianitv  upon  the  modes  of  war,  has  been  fiiii  more 
remarkable.     It  is  agreeable  to  trace  its  progrefs, 

*  1  ft.  In  refcuing  women  and  children  from  being  the  objects 
of  the  defolations  of  war  in  common  with  men. 

*  idly.  In  preventing  the  deftrucHon  of  captives  taken  in  battle, 
in  cold  blood. 

*  3djy.  In  protefting  the  peaceable  huibandman  from  lharingia 
the  carnage  of  war. 

*  4thly.  In  producing  an  exchange  ofprifoners,  infteadof  doom- 
ing them  to  perpetual  flavery. 

4  5thly.  In  avoiding  the  invafion  or  deftmdion,  in  certain  cafes, 
of  private  property. 

'  6thly.  In  declaring  all  wars  to  be  unlawful  but  fuch  as  are 
purely  defenfive. 

*  This  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  war  now  holds  its  place  among 
Chriftians.  It  requires  but  little  ingenuity  to  prove  that  a  defenfive 
war  cannot  be  carried  on  fuccefsfuily  without  otfenfive  operations. 
Already  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  world  difcover  the  ftrugcdes 
of  opinion  or  confcience  in  their  preparations  for  war.  Witneis  the 
many  national  difpures  which  have  been  lately  terminated  in  Europe 
by  negociation,  or  mediation.  Witnefs  too,  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  United  States  without  force  or  bloodfhed. 
Thefe  events  indicate  an  improving  ftate  of  human  affairs.  Thev 
lead  us  to  look  forward  with  expectation  to  the  time,  when  the 
weapons  of  war  fhall  be  changed  into  implements  of  hufbandry,  and 
when  rapine  and  violence  fhail  be  no  more.  Thefe  events  are  the 
promifed  fruits  of  the  gofpel.  If  they  do  not  come  to  pafs,  the 
prophets  have  deceived  us.  But  if  they  do — war  muft  be  as.  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  as  fraud,  or  murder,  cr  any  other 
of  the  vices  which  are  reproved  or  extirpated  by  it.' 

Afifcellanecus  Trafls  and Collecllons  relating  to  Natural  Hj:/iryy 
Jelecledfrcm  the  principal  Writers  of  Antiquity  on  that  Subjeh. 
By   W.  Falconer ,  Af.  D.     \to.     p*    f)d.   fovea".     Cadell, 

*793: 

*TpHlS  little  volume  is  the  refult  of  great  labour,  extenfive 
"*•  knowledge,  and  accurate  refearch.  We  know  the  im- 
menfe  exertions  it  muft  have  required,  as  we  have  laboured 
in  fome  of  thefe  purfuits,  for  our  advantage,  without  expect- 
ing to  reap  the  harveft,  the  fruit  of  another's  toil.  As  we 
have  thus  laboured  in  the,  vineyard,  we  know  the  advantages 
of  the  attempt,  andean  judge  of  Dr.  Falconer's  accuracy.  It 
is  with  pleafure  that  we  can  add  our  teftirr.ony  in  his  favour 
in  each  refpect.  As  we  are,  therefore,  precluded  from  criti- 
cifm,  we  fhall  chiefly  give  an  account  of  each  tract  from  our 
author's  preface, 
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Thefirfl;  tra&isa  calendar  of  natural  occurrences,  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  place  in  Greece,  near  y  in  the  latitude  of  Athens. 
The  different  columns  mark  the  place  of  the  fun,  the  corref- 
ponding  day  of  our  own  months,  and  the  different  plants, 
which  come  either  into  leaf,  into  flower,  or  ripen  fruit  at  each 
period.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  iMr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  publifhtrd  in  his  mifcellaneous  tra&s ;  but  the  pre- 
fent  calendar  is  more  full  and  explicit.  An  ufeful  addition 
is  the  cofmical,  acronicr.1,  and  heliacal  riling  arid  fetting  of 
different  ftars  and  confteilations,  which  afcei  tain,  with  greater 
precifion,  the  period  of  the  events.  This  part  is  taken  from 
Geminus  j  and  the  reft  chiefly  from  Theophraftus  and  Ariilo- 
tle.  The  uncertainty  of  the  real  extent,  and  the  particular 
Order  of  the  Greek  months,  has  led  Dr.  Falconer  to  adopt  the 
Englifh  months.     The  reafons  we  (hall  transcribe  : 

'  i.  The  names  and  order  of  the  Greek  months  are  fo  much 
difputed,  and  fo  doubtful,  that  it  would  have  required  a  long  pre- 
vious *  difcuffion  to  fettle  their  places  and  denomination,  a  thing 
inconfiftent  with  a  work  like  the  prefent.  Moreover 'the  year  to 
which  thefe  months  were  adjufted,  was  either  of  the  lunar  kind, 
and  ccnfiffing  of  3  54  days  only,  or  elfe  fomewhat  between  the  lu- 
nar and  folar  year,  and  containing  360  days  :  and  probably  both  of 
them  were  in  ufe  at  -J-  different  periods  of  time.  The  calendar, 
however,  was  fo  incorrectly  managed,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  lunar  year  fo  irregular  fit  beginning  not  at  the  time  of  the  fum- 
mer  folftice,  but  at  the  new  %  moon  Succeeding  it,  or  perhaps  the 
neareff  to  it,  whether  before  or  after)  as  to  create  great  error  in  cal- 
culating feafons,  cr  dates  of  natural  events. 

'  Another  reafon  of  greater  weight  was,  that  the  lunar  year  was 
not  made  u(e  of  in  calculating  fuch  occurrences.     Civil  affairs  §, 

fuch 


*  *  The  name?  and  order  of  the  Greek  months  are  both  doubtfuL  The  Lex- 
icons give  two  and  fometimes  three  fignificatipns  to  each  month.  Thus  Exa-. 
vouCcuuni  is  rendered  by  Bu  iaeus,  Apriiis  vel  Junius.  Eo?;Jj»,u»mv,  Junius,  Au- 
guftus  et  September.  riuav£^a»,  October  et  Julius ;  and  fo  of  the  others.  It  is 
aifo  doubted  if  EX«<f»i£«X»a>v  be  the  name  of  a  month,  or  only  an  epithet  of  a 
time  of  year.  The  order  of  the  Greek  months  that  feems  moft  agreeable' to 
the  ancient  Greek  writers,  is  that  which  is  given  in  Spon  and  Wheler'g  Tra- 
vels, and  taken  from  an  antique  marble  preferred  at  Oxford;  and  is  as  fol- 
low.5 : 


'  Exa?orwSa{*>v.  Junius  et  Julius. 
M«T«ys«T»i«v.  Julius  et  Auguftus. 
Bsu^9/t*i«0».  Auguftus  et  Seprember. 
Tlva.n-l.itat-  September  et  October. 
MaittaxTiijuiiv.  October  et  November. 
Tlortifcvr  November  et  December. 


ra/aiXiafv.  December  et  Januar. 
Av9ipij»*>v.  Januarius  et  Februar, 
EXa^uSoXiaiv.  Februar.  et  Mart. 
Man>x_ta>y.  Mariius  et  Aprilis. 
©ajjiiXj*,.  Aprilis  et  Maius. 
Xxiccfofiw.  Maius  et  Junius.'  ' 


*  f  Seluen,  Apparat.  ad  Grxcor.  E'pocha*  Chronologicus. 
'  1  Am. us  Lunaris  a  prima  Luna  nova  poll  iohtitium  aftiviim  aufpicabatur. 
Ward's  Greek  Grammar. 
'  §  Civiies  anni  crant  lunares,  qui  fcilicet  feflis  celebwndis,  magiftratibu9 
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fuch  as  the  celebration  of  *  feftivals,  the  election  of  magiftrates,  the 
payment  of  falaries,  intereft  of  money,  and  all  civil  contracts  were 
indeed  reckoned  by  the  lunar  year ;  but  what  regarded  natural  events, 
as  the  rife  or  fetting  of  -f  ftars  or  coriftellations,  the  works  of  % 
agriculture,  the  §  flowering  of  plants,  and  the  ||  geftation  of  ani- 
mals, together  with  all  tranfartions  that  regarded  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, as  the  duration  of  f  treaties,  truces,  &c.  were  reckoned  by 
the  folar  year.  A  folar  year,  or  the  term  of  365  days,  is  alfo  un- 
derftood  to  be  meant  whenever  the  fpace  of  an  entire  **  year  is 
mentioned  or  a  feries  of  years.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  forne  ff 


ineundis,  crcditis,  ufuris,  ftipendiis,  penfionibus  folvendij,  et  id  genus  alii*, 
fbtis,  temporibus,  perficiendis  aptati.  Scldcn.  Apparat.  ad  Gracor.  Epocha« 
Chronologicus.  % 

■  *  Ariitophanes  pleafantly  tells  «s,  that  thefe  were  fo  irregularly  managed, 
that  the  gods  thcmfeives  did  not  know  them,  and  that  they  mrnaceo.  the  maoi 
with  their  refentment,  becaufe  that  by  her  uncertain  notice  of  thefe  convivial 
meetings,  they  were  difappeinted  of  their  entertainment,  and  obliged  toietura 
hungry  back  to  heaven. 


ivuht  «if  It>ctcu>i(  xaXov. 


AXXa  r  tZ  £jav  ^ma-tV  Ltua;  &'  «'x  tLytn  Taj  hf*i(a( 
Ovh*  c^Bw:,  a\\'  ava>  ts  xai  xarx  xv$oiij«a*. 
SlrT  aTrtJ.li*  ^r.a-it  aurn  T«;  §te;  Ixaj-erf , 
H»ix*  ar  -^-urSxa-i  itimu,  »aVi*e-»»  ootaJ's, 
Tnt  iopniS  /*»  Ti^orrt?,  jmij-.-.  Xoyav  -ran  hfttfv*. 

Ariftophan.  Nebulz.  Aft.  I.  Seen,  nlrim.* 
«  f  See  Calendarium  Gemini — Petav.  Uranologion. 
'  J  Htflod.  E &.  xai  H/uej4)». 

'  §  X^o  is  £»a»vot»  t«{  (jlvi3(  a  «rg?j  <riKrmi  agifyxtjs-Sai,  aXXa  «gje  h\ier.  Galea. 
Co-nm    Fpid.  II. 

'  jj  0»  Ji  iiflafAnftt  yitwrai  m  r*r  iitarar  h/x-itxt  nai  oyinx^int  »at  tux  xai  ■aipsm* 
TOf  juo^ie. — Hippocr.dc  feptimeftri  partu. 

*  Hum  ra  ttiavTV  xai  tij  fyttji?  ts  ftf;?j  t*  /"*£?'  *°f?»  ymfxtrx  vrsgrynnrM 
n^ica:.     Ibidem. 

4  E»  yaj  i^rnurra,  fxmt  huo-ti;  hf*t{*f,  tyyvrara  tv<a  (x.y»t{  txnXrjrrat.  Ibidem. 
See  atfo  Ariitor.  Hift.  .nuimal  JL.  VI.  20.  It  is  leruarkatle  that  Hippocrates, 
who  in  divers  pa-ts  of  his  work,  the  Epidemics  particularly,  has  fo  much  oc- 
cafi->n  to  particularife  t  me*  and  feafons  of  the  ye.tr,  never  makes  ufe  of  any  of 
the  terms  by  which  the  G  cek  months  were  diftinguifhed,  but  exp  eff_s  hi* 
meaning  either  by  the  feafons,  as  fumrr.er,  wintec,  itc.  or  by  the  tqainoxes  or 
follliccs,  ct  by  the  rife  or  letting  of  the  f'ars  or  confteilations. 

'  ^  I'  duciae,  foedera,  et  qua;  limt,  id  genus,  aiise  ten.porum  durationes.  Sel- 
den  Apparat. 

'  **  Plato  in  his  Timius,  after  faying  that  a  month  is  meafured  by  the  courfe 
of  the  moon,  adds  tviau-rcj  £5  vrtttat  iXis;  t»»  taurra  «rs^«x3a«  xuxXo/.  Thucydides 
alio,  ii:  fpeaki:ig  of  the  juration  of  tr.e  Pelopo.iuelian  war,  ufes  -he  words 
Airro&fxajTiv  J«eXSo»t«»,  which  the  Scii.  haft  interprets  ta  mean  ten  camp'eat  or 
fo!2r  years.  liiemillins,  U!  ewife,  fperkir:g  of  the  duration  of  the  Trvjan  war, 
f  y>  Tiara  y-;«>«  it  79  IXtov  laXao ;  Jsxa  ( rfe-ir  tvto  ?s  f.-»»  tcj-cios  cr«jj<{)«fat  t»  xXjg. 
Thcmift.  Phyfic.  L.  IV.  Macrobiu^  ni  ■  fpeaks  to  the  fame  pu-pofe.  Aiinuni 
vetiit.ifiimi  G.iecorum  Avxaiana  appeilacant  to»  avo  tu  X«xa  (id  eft  foie)  £«- 
Wats  j>  xa<  fjitr^dfienn, 

'  +f  Antiqui  Grxci  annum  in  duodecim  raenfes,  pro  totldem  Ggnis  in  zo- 
diact,,  diviferunt;  lemperque  novi  menfis  initium  fuit,  quando  fol  in  novum 
ingreaereinr  fjgnam.    Hctx  in  Theoph.  a  i3odso  a  StapeL  p.  I yt. 

learned 
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learned  perfons,  that  the  folar  year  was  divided,  as  well  as  the  lunar, 
into  twelve  months,  each  of  which  commenced  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fun  into  the  feveral  iigns  of  the  zodiac,  and  tins  is  confirmed 
by  fome  *  expreffions  of  Geminus,  and  particularly  by  the  calendar 
of  that  author  above  mentioned,  which  is  actually  divided  in  that 
manner ;  which  divifion  is  preferved  in  the  calendar  here  exhibited.' 

The  next  is  a  fimilar  calendar  for  Italy,  adjufted  nearly  to 
the  latitude  of  Rome,  taken  chiefly  from  Columella.  It  is 
greatly  enlivened,  and  rendered  more  interefting,  by.  the  infer- 
tion  of  correfponding  pafiages  from  the  Roman  poets ;  and, 
jn  the  poitfcript,  are  fome  obfervations  refpedling  ftorms  in 
Italy.  Tempeftas  Dr.  Falconar  has  tranflated  ftorm ;  and  it 
occurs  very  often  in  the  calendar  of  the  fummer  months. 
Storms,  however,  happen  often  in  fummer  in  thefe  latitudes  ; 
and  perhaps  the  fa&s  he  has  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  may  furnifh  fome  entertainment  to  our  readers. 

*  Polybius  tells  us,  that  in  the  firft  Punic  war  the  Roman  fleet 
was  fo  far  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm,  that  out  of  364  (hips  only  eighty 
efcaped.  This  he  attributes  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  confuls  in  ne- 
glecting the  advice  of  the  pilots,  who  cautioned  them  againft  going 
along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Sicily,  as  the  fliore  was  too  deep  fqr  an- 
chorage, and  afforded  no  harbour ;  efpecially  too  as  the  feafon  was 
then  the  moft  unfavourable  for  navigation,  the  conftellation  f  of 
Orion  being  not  quite  palled,  and  the  Dog-ftar  juft  ready  to  appear. 
If  we  compute  this  according  to  the  calendar  of  Geminus,  which 
is  neareft  to  the  date  of  the  account,  and  alfo  nearer  to  the  latitude 
where  this  tranfa&ion  happened,  it  muft  have  taken  place  on  fome 
day  between  the  fourth  and  feventeenth  of  July,  the  cofmical  rife 
of  Orion  being  mentioned  on  the  5th,  and  the  rife  of  the  Dog-ftar 
on  the  1 6th.  The  calendar  of  Columella  agrees  nearly  herewith; 
Orion  being  mentioned  as  rifing  cofmically  as  late  as  the  10th,  and 
the  Dog-ftar  is  put  down  as  riling  on  the  17th.  Geminus  $  too  in 
the  calendar  publifhed  in  the  prefent  work  remarks,  that  the  19th  of 
July  has  been  noted  for  tempeftuous  weather  at  fea.  Virgil  likewife 
mentions  that  he  had  often  feen  great  ftorms  or  whirlwinds  §  arife 

in 

'  *  AXX05  y*i  £cm  *aS'  «*'«»  tintvz»(,  **»  aXXof  ttara  r*X>i»jv.  S  /j.t*  ya%  ru  iXjtf, 
|C  foihto*  ix}i  VEjf&'f 0/unv  ru  wXia*  owij  urn  ny.t%<ti  r'£t-.  o  h  riXuviif  iC  (j.wxy  wtjii^ft 

y«vev  to?  cikrmt'  ivtf  ten  h/xt^t  t>>'.    Gemin.  Cap.  VI. 
A  *  f  Polyb.  L.  h  §  37. 

'  I  x*i/u,wk  *ata  ha.\*eeav  nnymttu-    Gemin.  Ca'endar. 
•  §  Saepe  ego  cum  flavis  meflorem  induceret  atvis 
Agricoia,  et  fragili  jam  ftringerit  hordea  culaio, 
Omnia  vcntoitnn  concurrcre  praelia  vidi, 
Qua  gravidam  late  legetem  ab  radicibus  iniis 

Sublixe 
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in  the  midft  of  corn  harveft,  which  is  juft  about  this  time,  Varro 
placing  it  between  the  26th  of  June  and  the  26th  of  July.  Thefe 
he  reprefents  as  fo  violent,  as-  to  tear  up  and  lay  wafte  every  thing  in 
their  progrefs,  even  rooting  up  the  corn  itfelf,  and  attended  with  an 
immenfe  deluge  of  rain.  The  ftorm  likewife  dtfcribed  by  Virgil, 
which  wrecked  part  of  the  fleet  of  ^Eneas,  is  related  by  him  to  have 
happened  nearly  in  the  fame  feas  with  that  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
and  much  refembles  the  hurricanes  of  hot  climates,  as  being*  fud- 
den  in  its  rife  f,  violent  in  ks  effects  J,  and  foon  over.  Modem 
information,  at  leaft  what  I  have  feen,  agrees  herein  with  the  an- 
cient. Abbe  Toaldo  §,  in  a  journal  of  the  weather  at  Venice  for 
the  year  1755,  mentions  two  whirlwinds,  and  a  violent  ftorm  re- 
fembling  that  defcribed  by  Virgil,  that  happened  that  year  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  This  is  the  only  modern  Italian  journal 
of  the  weather  that  I  have  feen.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  more 
foutherly  parts  of  Italy,  thefe  aerial  difturbances  happen  more  fre- 
quently, as  they  are  obferved  to  be  more  common,  as  well  as  vio- 
lent, in  hot  climates.' 

An  attempt  to  divide  the  year  into  months,  maTted  by  na- 
tural occurrences,  according  to  a  plan  propofed  by  Mr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  follows.  This  refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  the  new 
French  calendar ;  but  is  lefs  exa£l  in  days ;  for  an  accurate  di- 
vifion  of  time  is  not  required. — We  fhail  felec~r.  a  fpecimen: 

'  DIVISION  of  the  YEAR  into  MONTHS,  masked  out 
by  NATURAL  OCCURRENCES. 
*  REVIVING  WINTER  MONTH. 

*    MONTH    I. 

*  From  the  firft.  laying  of  eggs  by  hens,  to  the  blowing  of  the 
.veft  wind ;  viz.  from  January  the  firft,  to  February  the  firth. 

Sublime  expulfam  cruerenf :  ita  turbine  rr^ro 

Ferret  hyems  culmumque  lcveni,  flipu  atquc  vohntes. 

Szpe  etiam  immenfum  coelo  Tei.it  -'grmn  aquarum, 

Et  fordam  glomcrant  tempefiatem  imbribus  arris 

Colle&se  ex  alto  nube?  :  ruit  arduas  aether, 

Et  pluvla  ineent'  fita  laeta  boumque  iabo  ts 

Diluit ;  implentur  foffie,  et  cava  flumina  crefcunt 

Cum  fonitu;  fcrvetque  fretis  fpirantibus  xquor.     Vir.  Georg.  I.  316, 

•  *  ■  -venti,  velut  agrrnne  fa&o, 

Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  cu.bine  perflant.  Virg.  JEaeid.  L.I. 

*  j  Eripiunt  fu.iito  nubes  coelumque,  diemque 

Teucrorum  ex  oculis :  ponto  nox  incubat  atra. 
Intonuere  po!i,  et  crebri>  micat  ignibu-  aether  J 
Prxfentemque  vim  inteutant  omnia  mo  tern.     Ibid. 
'  \  A&o  cit'us  tumida  sequora  nlacat : 

Colle&afque  fugat  nubes,  foiemque  reducit.     Ibid. 
From  the  defcripron  of  it,  it  appear*  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  whirl- 
wind, many  op.ofite  w>nd»  beitg  defenbed  as  blowing  at  the  fame  time. 
'  Una  Eunifquc  Xotufque  ruui.t  crcberque  prcccliis 
Africus. Ibidem. 

*  5  Saggio  Mcteorologico.     Quarto,  Padoua,  1770/ 

•  BUD- 
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*    MONTH,    a. 

.  f  From  the  blowing  of  the  weft  wind,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
fwallow ;  viz.  from  February  the  fifth,  to  February  the  twenty* 
third. 

*  LEAFING  MONTH. 

'    MONTH    3. 

c  From  the  arrival  of  the  fwallow,  to  the  free  exit  of  bees  from 
their  hives ;  viz.  from  February  the  twenty-third,  to  March  the 
twenty -fourth. 

«  FLOWERING  MONTH- 

'    MONTH    4. 

•  From  the  free  exit  of  bees  from  their  hives,  to  the  arrival  of 
the  fiork ;  or  from  March  the  twenty-fourth,  to  May  the  feventh/ 

The  others  are  the  fruiting,  ripening,  reaping,  fowing, 
maturing,  fhedding,  decaying  winter,  and  dead  winter 
months. 

Next  follow  an  account  of  tke  feafons  at  Aleppo  and  Nice, 
from  Dr.  Ruffell  and  Dr.  Smollet ;  tables  of  the  time  of 
wheat  harveft,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Symonds  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture ;  of  the  foliation  of  trees 
in  this  country  for  feveral  years,  from  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
7;ne ;  of  the  leafing  and  flowering  of  fome  trees  and  plants  in 
Italy  in  1768  and  1769,  by  Dr.  Symonds,  from  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture.  Two  ruftic  calendars,  yet  remaining  engraven 
oh  ftone  at  Rome,  next  occur,  taken  from  Gruter's  infcrip- 
tions  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  table  of  hours  for  every  month 
irf  the  year,  taken  from  Palladius.  This  laft  is  a  fmgular  re- 
lic :  it  confifts  of  a  particular  number  of  feet,  correfponding 
to  each  hour  in  different  months,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
tended to  inform  the  hufbandman  of  the  time  of  the  day,  by 
meafuring  with  his  foot  the  proportion,  which  the  length  of 
that  bears  to  the  length  of  the  fhadow  of  his  own  perfon. 
The  numbers  anlwer  tolerably  well  in  this  way ;  for,  though 
the  heights  of  different  perfons  vary,  the  length  of  the  foot 
varies  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion. 

Next  follows  a  table  of  the  days,  on  which  the  fun  enters 
into  the  different  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man, Grecian,  Conftantine,  Ptolomaic,  and  modern  compu-- 
tations.  A  comparative  table  of  the  rainy  days,  in  each 
month,  in  different  countries ;  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  different  places  of  Italy,  compared  with  Great 
Britain,  averaged  in  different  places  from  obfervations  of  many 

*  years. 
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years.  Six  places  in  England  *  average  28|  inches  nearly: 
m  Italy,  the  fix  lead  rainy  places  average  36  inches  ;  the  fix, 
mod  rainy,  S3i  inches. 

The  two  next  tabes,  or  dictionaries,  are  the  moft  extenfive 
and  important  of  the  whole  collection.     The  firft  contains  the 
Greek  names,  with  thofe   of  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Linnaeus,  and 
the  Englilh  names  :  the  feconn  contains  the  Linnaean  names, 
with  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  Bau- 
hine.   Thefe  gloflaries  are  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the 
medical  (ludent,  who,  from  the  Greek  writers,  might  em- 
ploy medicines  of  the  fame  name,  but  very  dilfimilar  proper- 
ties^— We  know  a  phyfician  of  confiderable  abilities,  who  wrote 
a  commentary  on  an  antient  medical  author,  without  knowing 
that  fuch  a  work  as  Cafpar  Bauhine's"  exifted— Pudet  haec 
opprobria,  etc.  Thefe  gloflaries  might  furnifh  fome  fubjeft  of 
remark;  it  is,  however,  fufEcient  to  obferve,  that  we  have 
difcovered  no  material  error.     We  perceive  many  marks  of 
found  judgment  and  accurate  refearch.  The  modern  travellers, 
who  have  difcovered  fome  of  the  plants  in  their  old  ftation, 
are  particularly  mentioned. 

ji  Piclurcfque  Tour  through  Part  of  Europe,  Jjla  and  Africa : 
containing  many  new  Remarks  on  the  prejent  State  of  Society* 
Remains  of  ancient  Edifices^  &c.  zuitb  Plates^  after  Dejigns 
by  James  Stuart^  Ejq.  JVrkten  by  an  Italian  Gentleman, 
Small  ^to.     15*.  Boards.     Faulder.     1793. 

'""pHIS  ingenious  foreigner  has  improperly  ufed  the  word 
■*•  piclurejque  in  his  title-page  •,  for  in  works  of  that  denomi- 
nation the  prints  ought  either  to  be  very  numerous,  or  the  de- 
fcriptions  to  relate  chiefly  lo  piclurefque  beauty.  The  prefent 
work  is  in  truth  only  a  (mall  (ketch  of  a  tour  through  fome 
few  parts,  or  rather  (kirt^,  of  the  three  continents ;  with  five 
charming  prints  of  Athenian  fubjects,  from  drawings  of  the 
late  Mr.  Stuart,  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens  :  and  one 
fupernumerary  print  of  the  Naumachie  at  Palermo,  copied 
from  that  of  Howel  in  his  Voyage  Pittorefque. 

We  (hali  begin  with  the  five  prints,  which  form  the  chie£ 
charm  of  this  elegant  littie  work.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the 
drawer  or  engraver  (chiefly  Barret)  have  moil  merit,  but  a 
more  exquifite  little  fet  we  never  beheld.  No  order  is  marked 
in  our  copy,  and  there  is  no  advertifement  to  inform  the  rea- 
ders how  the  drawings  were  obtained,  but  we  (hall  enumerate 
them  as  they  lie  before  us. 

*  We  averaged  the  five  oblervacions  iu  Loadou,  and  reckoned  it  as  one 
place. 

l.  View 
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i.  View  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The 
Acropolis  forms  a  fubliiYie  back-ground.  The  children  at  play, 
the  women,  the  fpirited  horfes,  the  ftartled  girl  clinging  to  her 
mother,  the  richnefs  of  the  architecture  and  fcencry  are  ex- 
tremely pleafing. 

2.  A  View  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 
The  figures,  architecture,  andfcenery,  excellent,  though  not 
equal  to  the  former. 

3.  The  Monument  of  Lyficrates,  commonly  called  the  Lan- 
thorn  of  Demofthenes,  at  Athens.  This  ftands  in  the  garden 
of  a  monaftery,  and  a  monk  is  fitting  looking  on  a  flcull :  but 
the  head,  of  the  monk  is  too  large,  apparently  the  fault  of  the 
engraver,  Porter. 

4.  Howel's  View  of  the  Naumachium  at  Palermo. 

£.  The  Ioaic  Temple  on  the  Iliflus  at  Athens,  built  of 
white  marble,  vulgarly  called  St.  Mary  on  the  Rock.  Turks 
hunting.  Beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  though  not  fo  highly 
finifhed  as  fome  of  the  others. 

6.  A  View  of  the  Doric  Portico  at  Athens  in  its  prefent 
■ftate.  The  cranes  with  their  nefts,  the  Turks  and  Europeans, 
the  exquifite  antique  figure  of  the  Greek  girl  at  the  fountain, 
enrich  this  little  print. 

As  to  the  work  itfelf,  it  confifts  of  fifty-three  fhort  and  fu- 
perficial  letters,  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean:  and  is 
amufing,  .but  without  the  fmalleft  claim  to  information  or  in- 
struction. This  being  the  feafon  of  light  fummer  reading,  a 
few  extracts  fhall  be  given.  From  Argentiera,  an  ifle  in  the 
Archipelago,  our  author  writes  thus : 

'  Thefe  people  are  all  fallors,  and  the  greater  part  excellent  pilots. 
Befides  their  own  language,  they  fpeak  Italian,  French,  and  even 
Eno-lifli.  The  women  knit  cotton  ftockings,  with  which  they  fup- 
ply  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Their  natural  fprightlinefs,  added  to 
a  defire  of  difpofing  of  their  commodities,  made  them  fo  familiar, 
that  feveral  of  them  took  us  by  the  arm,  and  prefied  us  to  go  home 
with  them.  This  behaviour  has  given  rife  to  a  report,  that  their 
•virtue  is  not  proof  againft  feduftion,  which  indeed  I  underftand  to 
be  (o  far  true,  when  they  are  enabled  by  the  fale  of  it  to  procure 
the  price  of  an  abfolution,  the  refufal  of  which  they  confider  as  a 
great  calamity.  In  general  they  are  neither  handfome  nor  ugly  ; 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  embonpoint,  and  very  thick  legs,  which  they 
efteem  a  beauty,  and,  to  increafe  their  natural  fize,  they  wear  feveral 
pairs  of  ftockings.  Their  drefs  is  curious  and  neat :  over  a  fhirt, 
which  buttons  down  the  breaft,  and  defcends  to  the  middle  of  the 
leo-,  they  put  a  gilt  waiftcoat  with  a  red  border,  which,  while  it 
confines  the  breafr,  does  not  hinder  it  from  rifing  :  to  this  they  add 
a  fort  of  handkerchief  which  floats  behind;  they  wear  white  ftock- 
3  inSsi 
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lngs,  and  little  boots,  with  yellow  Morocco  flippers,  and  turbary 
of  various  forts. 

*  All  the  children  of  the  village  aflted  us  for  paras,  a  Turkifli 
coin  worth  about  three  farthings.  The  country  is  truly  wretched: 
neverthelefs  great  crimes  are  rare  in  it. 

*  The  inhabitants  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  grand  .fignior  of 
five  piaftres  per  head,  which  amounts  nearly  to  a  crown.  The 
women  and  priefts,  it  feems,  are  not  computed  in  this  captation.' 

Sometimes  our  traveller's  account  prefents  neither  grammar 
nor  fenfe,  e.  gr.  p.  34.  '  The  hundred  and  fifty  columns  of 
the  building,  manufactured  with  a  lapidary's  wheel,  were  fuf- 
pended  from  a  peculiar  machine,  and  might  be  turned  by  a 
child.'  In  p.  125,  I/lambttl  is  put  by  our  learned  author  as 
the  Turkifh  name  of  Conftantinople,  and  derived  from  IJIum, 
faith ;  inftead  of  IJlambul,  the  name  given  by  all  former  tra- 
vellers. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter,  dated  Conftantinople, 
Dec.  1788: 

*  The  true  believers  have  lately  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  their 
prophet ;  and  there  have  been  every  night  fuperb  illuminations  in 
all  the  minarets.  As  the  grand  fignior  intended  to  go  in  ftate  to  one 
of  the  mofques,  we  went  and  fecu  red  places,  early,  that  we  fee  him 
pafs.  You  cannot  imagine  what  numbers  of  peepie  were  in  the 
ftreets,  and  at  the  windows.  Among  the  fpeclatcrs  were  feveral 
poor  perfons,  who  feemed  to  entertain  no  bad  opinion  of  us,  for 
they  came  in  crowds  to  folicit  our  charity.  J\  great  conccurfe  new 
gathered  round  us,  fome  of  whom  viewed  us  from  he~d  to  foot,  exa- 
mined our  drefs,  ^nd  then  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Others  ex- 
tended their  curiolity  fo  far  as  to  touch  us,  and  to  lav  hold  of  cur 
fticks,  and  we  were  then  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  janiilary  to 
fend  them  away.  It  was  along  time  before  the  grand  fignior  made 
his  appearance,  but  the  people  waited  for  him  with  great  patience. 
At  lafi  the  janiflaries  appeared,  followed  by  the  ciocadars,  the  pub- 
lic officers,  the  principal  men  of  the  court,  the  mufti,  the  kaima- 
kan,  the  iiflar  aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  and  two  dwarfs  ; 
thefe  were  all  on  horfeback,  and  advanced  two  by  two,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.  In  the  middle  of  this  cavalcade  appeared  the 
grand  fignior  magnificently  drefied  ;  his  turban  was  enriched  with  a 
fuperb  aigrette  of  diamonds.  He  is  near  fixty  years  of  age,  and  has 
a  majeftic  figure,  which  infpires  refpecr,  without  exciting  fear.  As 
he  pafled,  all  the  fpectators  bowed  very  low,  and  obferved  a  pro- 
found filence.  He  was  followed  by  two  of  his  children ;  one  of 
them,  who  had  a  filk  umbrella,  turned  towards  us  feveral  times, 
and  gazed  at  us  with  an  air  of  wonder  and  furprife.  Next  came  a 
man,  who  threw  awav  money  ;  and  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs, 
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who  raluted  every  body,  in  the  manner  ufually  pracYifed  by  the 
Turks,  by  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bending  his  head  every 
now  and  then.  The  grand  fignior's  fword,  and  two  of  his  turbans, 
ornamented  with  precious  ftones,  were  borne  by  men.  The  tafte, 
variety,  and  richnefs  of  the  drefles,  the  turbans,  arms,  and  the  furs, 
the  beauty  of  the  Arabian  horfes,  whofe  houfings  were  edged  with 
goid  and  filver,  and  covered  with  jewels,  altogether  formed  a  fpec- 
tacle  no  where  to  be  met  with,  but  at  Conftantinople. 

'  After  the  proceflion  I  faw  fome  carriages  of  a  very  fingular  con- 
ftrucYion.  They  were  gilt,  and  made  of  bafket-work  ;  and  areufed 
by  'I12  Turkifh  ladies  of  quality,  when  they  go  abroad  for  amufe- ' 
men\  In  thefe  carriages  there  is  a  mattrefs,  on  which  four  women 
can  fit  conveniently  enough  :  they  are  ufually  drawn  by  buffaloes  ; 
for  horfes  here  are  deftined  to  a  better  ufe,  and  this  I  think  is  right.' 

Speaking  of  Turkifh  monafleries,  the  traveller  thus  pro- 
ceeds : 

*  There  is  another  convent  of  dervifesat  Tophana  :  and  the  Muf- 
fu'men  have  their  Ignatius,  their  Bruno,  their  St.  Francis,  and  their 
St.  Anthony.  There  is  one  at  Scutari,  the  dervifes  of  which  per- 
form very  fingular  ceremonies.  They  dance  once  a  week ;  and, 
from  an  excefs  of  piety,  mark  themfelves  on  the  face,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  with  a  red  hot  iron.  A  fimilar  fpecies  of  fuper- 
ftition  prevailed  among  the  ancients.  The  priefts  of  the  Syrian 
Goddefs,  who  were  eunuchs,  whipped  each  other  on  certain  days, 
after  drawing  blood  from  their  elbows.  Lucian,  in  relating  this  cir- 
cumfrance,  adds,  that  the  devotees  among  them  all  feared  themfelves, 
fome  in  the  wrifr,  and  others  in  the  neck  :  on  this  account,  he  fays, 
all  the  Anyrians  had  about  them  marks  of  burning.  Men  mull 
have  conceived  a  terrible  notion  of  God,  before-  they  could  have 
reached  fuch  a  pitch  of  infatuation. 

4  The  principles  of  all  thefe  dervifes,  were  they  to  live  up  to 
them,  are  very  auftere ;  but  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  they  only 
impofe  on  the  vulgar,  whofe  fate  it  is  to  be  conftantly  the  dupes  of 
the  artful.  Thefe  priefts  conceal  every  vice  under  the  garb  of  hy- 
pocrify,  intoxicating  themfelves  continually  with  wine,  opium, 
itrong  liquors,  &c. 

'  There  is,  however,  a  fe£r  among  the  Turks,  called  Kalenders, 
whofe  manner  of  thinking  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  dervifes 
whom  I  have  been  describing ;  and  what  is  uncommon,  and  not 
difficult,  their  practice  corrrefponds  with  their  principles.  The 
maxim  of  thefe  people,  according  to  Rycaut,  is,  "  This  day  we 
may  call  ours,  to-morrow  belongs  to  him  who  lives  to  enjoy  it/* 
Hence,  difmifling  every  melancholy  idea,  they  think  of  nothing  but 
enjovlng  the  prefent  moment ;  and  they  fpend  their  lives  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  amufing  themfelves.  They  maintain,  that  a  tavern  is  as 
7  holy 
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holy  a?  a  mofque;  and  by  a  toleration  the  more  extend ve  as  it  is  a 
theological  one,  they  imagine  this  kind  of  worfhip  to  be  as  accepta- 
ble to  the  Deity  as  that  of  thofe  who  ferve  him  with  aufterity  and 
fubmiffion. — There  are  none  of  this  feci  here. 

*  The  Mahommedans,  as  well  a*  all  the  Chriftians  of  the  e*ft, 
in  order  to  give  the  greater  fanctity  to  monaftic  inftitution,  trace 
back  their  origin  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  fay,  that  a  nong 
the  children  of  God,  the  pofterity  of  Seth  devoted  themfelves  to  a 
monaftic  arid  religious  life  on  the  holy  mountain.' 

In  p.  194,  the  author  fpeaks  of  the  yif/coran,  though  it  be 
now  univerfally  fpelled  Koran,  as  the  Alon\j  implies  the,  and 
we  might  with  equal  juftice  fay  The  Thebible.  The  printing- 
houfe  now  at  Conftantinople  we  rather  doubt :  there  ivas  one. 

The  following  pafTage,  in  the  commencement  of  a  letter 
from  Gibraltar,  we  prefent  with  applaufe  j  the  fentiment  is 
trite,  we  wifh  we  could  fay  the  practice  : 

*  After  a  long  and  tedious  paffage,  we  are  now  performing  qua  • 
rantine  in  this  bay,  which  difcord  has  fo  often  ftained  with  gallant 
blood.  Alas  !  when  will  men  ceafe  to  become  dupes  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  rulers  ?  What  avails  it  to  be  enlightened,  if  we  cannot 
-difcover  that  war  can  never  be  advantageous  to  any  people ;  that 
this  fcourge  is  equally  ruinous  to  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered ; 
and  that  it  is  the  height  of  madnefs  to  fill  a  life  fo  fleeting  and  tranfi- 
tory  with  pain  and  anxiety  ?  Excufe  thefe  reflections :  they  are  the 
more  melancholy,  as  it  is  to.be  feared  that  the  wiflies  in  which  they 
originate  will  never  be  realifed.' 

In  a  letter  from  Carthage,  July  8,  1 789,  the  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  many  Carthaginian  coins  in  copper,  impreffed 
with  the  horfe's  head,  are  found  on  the  fpot,  fome  of  which 
he  bought.  This  fufficiently  contradicts  Eckhel's  migration 
Of  Carthaginian  coins,  in  his  late  4to,  in  which,  by  embrac- 
ing too  wide  a  plan,  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors.  Indeed 
Shaw  found  fimilar  coins  there,  elfe  we  fhould  little  truft  the 
teftimony  of  the  prefent  author.  When  we  find  him  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Ara  ^gimori,  the  Ara  Philenorum,  &c.  as  ftill 
extant  (p.  225,)  we  really  are  led  to  fufpeft  that  thefe  travels 
were  fabricated  in  the  clofet ;  a  practice  as  ancient  as  the  days 
of  Gemelli  Carreri ;  and  now  fo  common,  that  half  of  the 
books  of  travels,  published  in  France  and  England,  are  of  this 
description. 
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Letters  to  a  Young  Man.  Part  II.  Occajioned  by  Mr.  Evan* 
fori 's  Treatije  on  the  Difjonance  of  the  Four  generally  received 
Evangelifts.  By  Jofcph  Priejlley,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Svo. 
Q.fewed.     Johnfon.     1793. 

A  S  Dr.  Prieftley  provoked  Mr.  Evanfon  to  the  prefent  con- 
**^  troverfy,  it  was  certainly  natural  for  him  to  make  a  re- 
ply. His  talents,  alfo,  are  unqueftionably  refpectable ;  his 
ftudies  have  been  directed  to  the  New  Teftarhent ;  he  is,  alio, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Evanfon,  an  Unitarian.  On  each  of  thefe  ac- 
counts he  appears  a  proper  perfon  to  meet  Mr.  Evanfon  in  the 
prefent  controverfy. 

The  talents,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  integrity,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Evanfon,*  entitle  him" to  refpecl ;  and  we  were  pleafed  at 
the  following  candid  teftimony  from  Dr.  Prieftley, 

*  By  what  particular  train  of  thought  Mr.  Evanfon  was  original- 
ly led  to  entertain  the  doubts  which  at  length  produced  the  work 
on  which  I  here  animadvert,  does  not  appear.  That  it  was,  dire$> 
ly  or  indirectly,  from  any  difbelief  of  Chriftianity,  I  hare  not  the 
fmalleft  fufpicion.  His  noble  conduct  in  resigning  a  valuable  church' 
preferment,  rather  than  recite  the  offices,  after  he  had  rejected  the 
doctrines,  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  is  an  abundant  proof  both  of 
his  firm  belief  of  Chriftianity,  and  of  the  happy  influence  it  had 
upon  his  mind ;  unbelievers  in  general  making  no  fcruple  to  adhere 
to  any  church,  fo  long  as  they  can  receive  the  emoluments  of  it. 
The  caft  of  Mr.  Evanfon's  writings  alfo  proves,  not  only  that  he 
is  a  Chriftian,  but  that  Chriftian  literature  is  his  favourite  ftudy,  all 
his  publications  being  of  this  kind,  intended  to  enforce,  and  illuftrate, 
fome  article  of  Chriftian  faith  or  practice. 

*  But  having  given  more  particular  attention  to  the  fubject  of 
prophecy,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his  excellent  letter  to  the 
bijkop  of  Wore eft 'cr,  he  apppears  to  me  to  have  overlooked,  and  un- 
dervalued, the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  from  tejlimony  ;  not  feem- 
ing  to  have  confidered  the  nature  of  it,  and  how  it  has  actually 
operated  in  all  ages,  and  muft  do,  while  human  nature  is  the  fame 
that  it  now  is,  and  ever,  has  been.  Alfo,  not  being  able  to  vindi- 
cate, fo  well  as  he  could  wifh,  fome  particular  paflages  in  the  Gof- 
pels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  and  in  fome  of  the  Epiftles  of 
Paul,  which  have  been  urged  in  fupport  of  doctrines  and  practices 
which  he  juftly  deems  to  be  corruptions  of  genuine  Chriftianity,  he 
may  have  wifhed  to  find  thofe  books  not  to  be  genuine,  as  that 
would  be  the  eafieft  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  with- 
out confidering  the  external  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  and  not 
having  the  critical  fkill,  or  the  patience,  that  was  requfite  to  afcer- 
tain  the  true  fenfe  of  thofe  paffages,  he  has  haftily  concluded  them 
to  be  fpurious  productions.    In  a  ftate  of  mind  which  I  have  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed,  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  find  objections  to  any  writings ;  and 
when  a  man  has,  though  ever  fo  haftily,  and  incautioufiy,  advanc- 
ced  anv  thing  in  public,  the  beft  of  us  are  fo  much  men,  and  have  fo 
much  of  human  imperfe&ion  about  us,  as  to  wifh  to  defend  it. 

*  Jn  this  manner  I  endeavour  to  account  for  the  work,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  I  have,  in  thefe  Letters,  undertaken  to  refute.  In 
his  excellent  letter  on  the  fubject  of  prophecy,  Mr.  Evanfon  firft 
threw  out  an  infinuation  againft  the  credit  of  the  GofpeJ  of  Matthew, 
which  offended  many  of  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  Chriftianity. 
But  he  has  given  us  all  particular  fatisfaftion  in  producing  the  rea- 
fons  on  which  that  infinuation  was  founded,  as  we  can  now  examine 
them,  and  judge  for  ourfelves ;  whereas  many  perfons,  having  a 
high  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Evanfon,  were 
inclined  to  fuppdfe  his  reafons  to  be  more  weighty  than  they  will 
find  them  to  be.' 

Some  parts,  however,  of  the  preceding  pafiage  if-mav  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  candour  and  refpecTt  which  are 
due,  in  Dr.  Prieftley's  own  opinion,  to  Mr  Evanfon  :  and 
fome  of  our  readers  may  probably  indulge  themfelves  in  a 
fmile,  when  they  hear  the  dodtor  making  the  following  de- 
claration :  •> 

*  The  only  circumftance  that  offends  me  in  this  work  of  Mr. 
Evanfon's,  is  the  levity  and  contempt  with  which  he  treats  thofe 
books  of  the  New  Teitament  which  he  thinks  he  has  (<icn  reafon  to 
reject.  He  had  no  occafion  in  this  manner  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
many  of  his  readers.  What  they  have  been  long  accuitomed  to 
read  with  reverence,  they  muft  be  fhocked  to  fee  made  the  fubjecl: 
of  ridicule  and  unfparing  farcafm,  and  efpecialiy  by  a  profcilcd 
Chriflian.  From  unbelievers  we  expect  nothing  better,  and  there- 
fore we  are  prepared  for  every  thing  contemptuous  that  they  can 
throw  out.  Having  nothing  in  their  habitual  feelings  and  ftate  of 
mind  congenial  to  the  fentiments  of  Chriftians  (who  believe  that 
thev  derive  every  pleafing  proipect  for  time  and  eternity  from  the 
Scriptures)  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  they  mould  refpect  thofe 
feelings  of  which  they  have  no  idea,  and  which  they  cannot  con- 
ceive even  to  exift,  They,  therefore,  have  an  excufe  which  Mr, 
Evanfon  has  not. 

4  Mr.  Evanfon  muft,  in  his  early  years,  have  been  taught  to 
peru^  the  whole  of  the  New  Teftament  with  nearlv  equal  refpect ; 
and  in  reading  the  Gofpels  of  Matthev,  Mark,  and  John,  muft 
have  felt  juft  as  he  did  in  reading  that  of  Luke.  And  as  hegreiv.up, 
and  reflected  upon  what  he  read,  and  attended  to  the  irnpre  ,  s 
which  thofe  writings  made  upon  him,  he  muft  have  perceived  the 
fame  unequivocal  marks  of  genuine  piety,  and  a  difinterefted  regard 
to  truth,  in  all  the  evangelifts.  How  he  fhould  ever  come  to  lofe 
thofe  imprefhons,  and  feel  differently  in  reading  any  of  them,  % 
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cannot  tell.  But  whenever  he  came  to  fufpect  or  to  think,  that 
they  were  not  genuine  (which  he  mult  have  done  with  great  re- 
luctance) he  fhould  have  contented  himfelf  with  fimply  giving  his 
reafons  for  the  opinion  lie  had  adopted,  and  have  difmifled  thofe 
books  as  old  friends,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  conceived  himfelf 
to  be  under  fome  obligation,  and  not  have  turned  them  out  of  doors 
with  (o  much  rudenefs  and  infult. 

'  Mr.  Evanfon  may  impute  it  to  weaknefs  and  prejudice,  but  I 
own  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  his  work,  and  copy  fo  much  of 
it  as  I  have  thought  proper  to  do,  without  very  unpleafing  feelings. 
Notwithftanding  this,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  perceived  that  it  has  at 
all  influenced  me  in  my  replies  to  him,  or  that  I  have  given  way 
to  afperity,  where  nothing  but  calm  difcuffion  was  wanted:  I  could 
not  treat  Mr.  Evanfon  as  he  has  done  the  authors  of  the  %Gofpels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  they  will  approve 
of  my  conduct,  and  not  think  the  worfe  of  their  advocate  for  de- 
fending them  without  anger.  On  this,  as  on  every  other  occafion, 
I  could  wifli  to  imbide  their  excellent  fpirit,  and  in  every  contro- 
verfy,  in  which  human  prejudices  and  paflions  are  too  apt  to  mix 
themfelves,  not  to  forget  that  I  am  a  Chrifrian.' 

Though  Dr.  Prieftley  is  certainly  not  a  farcaftic  writer,  yet 
he  does  not  furely  hold  himfelf  bound  to  treat  thofe  parts  of 
the  New  Teftament,  which  he  does  not  confider  genuine,  with 
any  l  particular  reverence:'  and  fome  may  probably  think,  that 
as  Mr.  Evanfon  confiders  thofe  parts  of  the  New  Teftament 
forgeries,  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  he  does  not  act  fo 
much  out  qf  character,  at  leaft  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by 
many  of  thofe,  who,  by  the  oppofite  party,  have  been  deemed 
heretics. 

Thefe  Letters  contain,  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Hiftori- 
cal  Evidence,  which  is  illuftrated  by  that  of  the  Propagation 
of  Chriftianity — On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Four  Gofpels  in 
general  —  On  the  Preference  given  by  Mr.  Evanfon  to  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Luke — On  the  Gofpel  of  Matthew  in  general — On  Mr. 
Evanfon's  Objections  to  particular  Paffages  in  the  Gofpel  of 
Matthew,  contradictory  to  Paffages  in  the  Gofpel  of  Luke — - 
On  the  Ignorance  and  Inconfiftencies,  that  Mr.  Evanfon  ima- 
gines he  has  difcovered  in  the  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew— 
On  the  Things  that  Mr.  Evanfon  objects  to,  as  unworthy  of 
our  Saviour,  in  the  Gofpel  of  Matthew — On  Mr.  Ev;.-.ifon's 
Objections  to  the  Gofpel  of  Mark  —  On  Mr.  Evanfon's 
Objections  to  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans — On  Mr.  Evanfon's 
Objections  to  fome  other  Epiftles  in  the  New  Teftament— On 
the  arbitrary  Proceeding  of  Mr.  Evanfon,  in  making  Luke's 
Gofpel  his  ftandard,  by  which  to  examine  the  other  Gofpels — 
It  alfo  contains,  Remarks  on  fome  Paffages  in  Mr.  Evanfon's 
Letter  to  the  Bifhop  of  Worcefler,  on  the  Date  of  Luke's 
Gofpel — And  on  the  Identity  of  Luke  and  Silas: 
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With  refpecl:  to  Matthew's  Gofpel,  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves, 
*  that  Eufebius  mentions  it,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  it 
appears,  there  was  not  then  any  difpute  about  it ;  fo  that  there 
cannot  be  any  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the  Gofpel,  which  we  now 
have,  that  bears  his  name,  was  the  fame  that  we  now  h*ve, 
and  as  it  was  originally  publiihed.' 

Dr.  Prieftley  is  aware,  that  fome  have  even  denied  that 
Matthew  ever  wrote  a  Gofpel.  But,  even  admitting  that  he 
did,  as  the  fubfcriptions  of  the  ancient  verfions,  and  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  who  mentiont  his  affair,  Papias,  Irenseus, 
Origen,  and  Eufebius,  intimate,  that  Matthew  wrote  in  He- 
brew, it  may,  perhaps,  not  appear  fo  certain,  that  we  now 
have  his  Gofpel  as  it  was  originally  publifhed.  They  will, 
probably,  rather  incline  to  think,  that  the  controverfy  turns 
upon  thefe  queflions  :  when  was  the  Gofpel  according  to  Mat- 
thew tranflated  ?  by  vjhom  was  it  tranflated  ?  and  are  the  appa- 
rent difficulties  in  the  Gofpel  of  Matthew,  now  received  as 
authentic,  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  confident  with  a  genuine 
tranflation  ? 

Dr.  Prieftley  obferves, 4  that  the  fuperior  evidence  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  may  be  illuf- 
trated  by  that  of  books  known  to  have  been  ufed  in  fchools 
from  the  time  of  their  firft  compofition,  and  that  of  books, 
which  only  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  of  leifure.'  Yet  there 
are  fome  difficulties  that  might,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out  in 
the  former  cafe,  which  do  not  exift  in  the  latter.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  writings  of  thofe  called  apoftolicai  fathers  be 
genuine,  their  very  brief  quotations,  and  one  fcarCely  quotes 
at  all,  differ  from  the  readings  of  our  copies  much  more  ef- 
fentially  than  do  the  readings  of  die  books  ufed  in  fchools :  and 
Juftin  Martyr,  who  is  allowed  to  be  the  earliei:  writer  of  the 
Gentile  Chriftians,  never  takes  notice  of  either  of  the  Gofpels, 
in  particular,  but  quotes  from  a  book  entitled,  AtniMnfMnv/jutra 
m»  ctvoroijdi  j  yet  this  fame  Juftin  never  refers  to  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  without  mentioning  the  author.  We 
barely  ftate  this  circumftance ;  but  draw  no  conclufion,  ex- 
cept this,  that  the  writings  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Prieftley  are  not 
involved  in  fuch  difficulties. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  Letters  are  taken  up  in  eftablifh- 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  Four  Gofpels  ;  the  remarks  on  the? 
genuinenefs  of  the  Epiftles  are  very  concife.  The  Epiftles 
were,  probably,  written  before  the  Gofpels;  and  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  thought,  that  the  objections  to  the  Gofpel  are  of  a 
more  ferious  nature,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  diffi- 
culties, than  what  can  be  alleged  againft  the  Epiftles. 

To  thofe  who  admit  die  authority  of  revealed  religion,  and 
y/ho  are  intereited  in  theological  controverfies,  we  carneitly 
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recommend  the  whole  of  this  important  controverfy.  There 
is  much  perfpicuity,  good  fenfe,  and  calmtiefs,  confpicuous  in 
thefe  Letters :  to  ibme  probably  it  may  appear,  that  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  the  fubject,  Dr.  Prieftley  was  too  hafty 
in  his  Reply. — Some  obfervations  are  contained  in  the  former 
part  of  thefe  Letters,  that  have  excellencies,  independent  of 
their  immediate  relation  to  this  fubjecL  In  the  Preface,  Dr. 
Prieftley  obferves, 

'  I  have,  in  thefe  Letters,  as  on  other  occafions,  endeavoured 
io  point  out  ti  e  real  foundation  of  our  faith  in  the  Gofpel  hiftory,, 
and  to  fhew  that  it  is  independent  of  the  authenticity  of  any  books. 
It  has  net  been  bv  the  fair  examination  of  hiftorical  evidence,  but 
in  moft  cafes  by  fome  fhort  metaphyseal  reafoning,  that  men  have 
become  unbelievers,  and  in  general  it  has  been  their  having  con- 
ceived what  they  had  been  taught  to  cenfider  as  Chriftianity  to  be 
unworthy  their  ideas  of  Gocl,  or  their  di (covering  fome  feeming  im- 
propriety in  the  books  which  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  in- 
fpireci,  that  has,  without  any  farther  reafoning,  induced  them  to 
reject  Chriftianity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  firongly  held  out 
to  them,  that  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  is  independent  of  every  thing 
of  this  kind  ;  that,  let  them  think  what  they  will  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gofpel,  or  of  the  books  that  contain  them,  a  man  muft  have  a' 
divine  million  who  in  proof  of  it,  does  what  God  alone  could  im- 
power  him  to  do  ;  and  that  Chrift.  and  the  apoftles  unqueftionably 
did  fuch  things,  i.  e.  work  real  miracles,  if  the  evangelical  hiftory 
be  only  in  the  main  true.  For  without  this  it  was  naturally  impbfii- 
blefhat  Chriftianity  mould  have  been  received,  as  all  hiftory,  facred 
and  profane,  fhews  that  it  was,  in  the  early  ages.' 

The  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  By  Francis  Grofc,  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 
Vol.1.  On  Super  Royal  S^iiarto,  5/.  145.  Impeiial  Octavoy 
4/.  2s.     Iiocper.      1793. 

fjTKERE  is  no  (ludy  mere  interefting  than  that  of  antiqui- 
""•     ties,  when  it  is  purfued  upon  a  liberal  and  comprehenfive 
plan,  and  defcends  not  into  thofe  petty  and  trilling  details  and 
inquiries  which   difgrace  the  fcience.     The  contemplation  of 
magnificent  ruins  produces  the  fublimeft  fenfations,  and  fug- 
gefts  a  train  of  moral  reflections,  which  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  refinejand  purify  the  intellect,  and  coniequently  to 
improve  and  reform  the  heart.  The  pencil  of  the  ariUt  fhould, 
however,  always  accompany  the  refearches  of  the  antiqua- 
rian ;  they  mutually  affift  each  other: — They  give  immortality, 
to  that  which  io  in  a  ftate  of  decay ;  and  enlighten  future  ge- 
nerations, by  faithfully  tranfmitting  a  picture  of  the  paft. 
There  "are  few  of  the  amateurs  of  this  fcience,  who  will 
•  not  fympathife  with  us  in  regretting  the  lofs  which  it  fuftained 
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in  the  deceafe  of  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  captain 
Grofe.  His  Antiquities  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
have  confecrated  his  name  to  all  pofterity  in  this  department ; 
and  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  fooncr  direct  his 
attention  to  a  country,  .which  abounds  more  in  fuperb  and  cu- 
rious ruins,  and  in  more  intereftjng  materials  for  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  the  antiquarian,  than  perhaps  any  country  in  this 
northern  quarter  of  Europe.  The  lofs,  however,  we  muffc 
obferve,  is  mod  ably  and  fatisfa£torily  fupplied  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  by  the  work  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  very 
diltinguiihcd  Irifh  antiquary  Mr.  Ledwich,  and  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  right  honourable  William  Cunningham,  who 
ha?  bellowed  his  rnoit  noble  collection  of  drawings  for  the  ufe 
of  this  publication. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  three  very  ingenious  difquifitions 
by  the  prefent  editor,  Mr.  Ledwich.  The  firft  on  the  pagan, 
the  fecond  on  the  monadic,  and  the  third  on  the  military  an- 
tiquities of  Ireland.  The  two  former  of  thefe  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  his  efTays  ;  the  latter  never  before  appeared. 

In  thefe  diifertations,  Mr.  Ledwich  adopts  the  opinion  rliat 
the  primaeval  nofleflbrs  of  Ireland  were  Celtes — That  Druidifm 
was  profefled  by  all  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  leading  feature  of 
which  was  the  celebration  of  their  facred  rites  in  oaken  groves. 
From  the  term  Dc;rc,  Daire,  or  Derry,  the  oak,  our  editor  de- 
rives feveral  of  the  Irifh  names  of  places,  fuch  as  Deir-magb, 
J)a>-inis,  Dar-neagfr,  &c.  When  divine  honours  came  to  be 
paid  to  mortals,  they  were  interred  in  this  grove — The  Irifh 
Cille  or  Kil,  denotes  both  a  fepulchre  and  a  church,  whence 
Kil-bridge,  Kil-catain,  Kil-abbans — that  is  St.  Bridgets,  St. 
Catains,  St.  Abbans,  &c.  Frequently  the  wood  and  church 
formed  a  compound  name  Kil-Doir^now  Kildare.  The  deity 
adored  there  was  fire,  or  the  fun. 

The  next  pcfTefTors  of  Ireland,  according  to  our  ingenious 
editor,  were  the  Scythians,  Goths,  or  Firbolgs,  who,  about 
300  years  antecedent  to  the  Chriflian  asra,  poured  into  the 
Britilh  ifles.  They  inhabited  caves  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  thefe  they  interred  their  patriarchs  and  beloved  chiefs. 
The  northern  fuperftition  attributed  divine  qualities  to  mon- 
ilrous  upright  Hones.  The  Crcmlcac,  or  crooked  bending 
ftone,  was  alfo  an  object  of  fuperftition  with  this  barbarous 
people.  The  forms  of  thefe  are  very  different;  the  greater 
part  of  them  confift  of  three  large  ftones  as  fupporters,  on  the 
top  of  which  one  broader  and  more  fiat  is  placed,  but  fome- 
times  the  tail  of  the  imped  refts  upon  the  ground,  while  its 
head  is  fupported  by  two  uprights.  The  Cromlcac  at  Tobinf- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  has  a  covering  (lone  twenty- 
three  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad,  and  makes,  with  its  iup- 
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porters,  a  large  room.  That  at  Brownftown,  in  the  fame 
county,  has  an  import  containing  1283  feet  of  folid  contents. 
All  thefe  works  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fepulchral.  They 
might  have  ferved  as  pedeftals  for  the  huge  images  of  the  nor- 
thern deities.  They  were  certainly  ufed  for  facrifices,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  even  human  victims  were  offered  up  upon 
them.  Cairns^  he  obferves,  are  alfo  fepulchral.  They  are 
common  in  Ireland,  and  are  compofed  of  immenfe  conical 
heaps  of  (tones.  This  practice,  Mr.  Ledwich  adds,  was 
Gothic,  as  every  ftone  monument  undoubtedly  was. 

Our  editor  remarks,  that  Chriltianity  was  early  planted  in 
Ireland,  and  that  St.  Jerom  inconteftibly  proves  that  there  was 
a  Chriftian  church  there  in, the  fourth,  and  the  beginning  bf 
the  fifth  century.  Monkery  greatly  flourifhed  there  in  the  fixth 
century,  in  the  perfons  of  Columba,  Congel,  and  Carthag. 
The  laft  fixed  his  refidence  at  Rutheny  in  Weftmeath,  where 
there  arofe  867  monks.   Congel  built  the  monafteryof  Bangor 
on  Carricfergus  Bay— St.  Bernard  fays  it  was  a  noble  founda- 
tion, and  one  of  its  fons,  Launus,  himfelf,  was  the  founder 
of  100  monafteries.  In  the  feventh  century,  the  regular  and  fe- 
cular  clergy  were  as  numerous  as  the  men  of  every  other  de-  ' 
nomination  put  together.     Towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  invafion  of  the  Oilmen  commenced,  and 
in  the  ninth,  they  embraced  the  gofpel.    No  foreign  religious 
order  was  eftablifhed  in  Ireland  till  this  period.     The  Irifh 
monk,  who  inftituted  rules,  followed  the  oriental.     The  Au- 
guftinians  did  not  appear  till  1 192,  when  Strongbow  brought 
four  from  Bodmyn  in  Cornwall  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Kell's  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.     About  the  year    1144,  Mellifont, 
in  the  county  of  Lowth,  was  founded  for  Ciftercians,  and  in 
the  years  immediately  following,  about  thirty-fix  more  of  the 
fame  order.     Thefe  were  followed  by  forty  houfes  for  Domi- 
nicans, fixty  for  Francifcans,  and  as  many  more  for  the  other 
orders.     The  refearches  of  Mr.  Archdall  have  difcovered  1188 
monaftic  foundations  in  Ireland  j  and  one  of  the  fmalleft  ab- 
beys, Monainca,  had  above  500  acres  of  arable  and  pafture 
land,  with  the  right  of  tithes  and  many  advowfons  j  the  whole 
worth  onlv  about  4.0I.  in    1568.     At  the  Reformation,  the 
great  abbots  furrendered  upon  penfions,  and  the  monkifh  lands 
were  given  to  different  perfons  for  various  confiderations. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  illuftrated  by  beautiful  engravings  of 
the  Cromlechs  at  Tobinftown  and  Brownfhill ;  an  apparently 
accurate  view  and  plan  of  the  extraordinary  ftone  gallery  at 
New  Grange  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  a  very  fine  plate 
reprefenting  the  feveral  religious  orders. 

In  treating  of  the  military  antiquities,  Mr.  Ledwich  re- 
marks, that  the  Celtes,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
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were  a  timid  and  unwarlike  race,  Their  fortifications  were 
only  a  fpot  {"unrounded  by  felled  trees  or  a  ditch.  The  Fir- 
bolg6,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  military  nation,  and  had  regu- 
lar armies  conftjtuted  on  feudal  principles,  and  compofed  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  war  chariots.  Their  encampment* 
were  on  conical  rifing  grounds,  encircled  with,  a  finglei  dou- 
ble, or  triple  entrenchment.  This  fortified  conical  hill  was 
.called  Dun,  from  its  fhape.  The  Danifh  fortifications  were 
high  conical  hills,  infulated  rocks,  and  particularly  round  forts 
of  lime  and  (lone,  which  have  been  called  Norwegian  caftles. 
About  the  conclnfion  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Irifh  had 
bridles,  but  no  ftirrups,  boots,  or  fpurs;  and  even  in  1584, 
they  were  (till  without  ftirrups .  About  that  period  the  GaU 
lozuglafsy  or  foot  foldier,  was  drefled  in  a  long  fhirt  of  mail 
down  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  with  a  broad  axe  in  his  hand ; 
thefe  fhirts  were  ftained  with  fafFron  or  human  urine.  Th 
Kerns  were  light  armed  infantry,  with  fwords  and  javelins. 
The  Hebbilers,  or  horfemen,  wore  a  fhoirt  coat  of  mail,  and 
had  lances,  bows,  arrows,  and  a  fword.  The  Skene  (from 
the  Anglo  Saxon  fegene)  was  a  fhort  fword,  and  was  a  Fir- 
bolgian  inftrument. 

The  firft  eftabliihed  force  in  Ireland,  was  in  14th  Edw.  IV. 
when  120  archers  on  horfeback,  40  horfemen,  and  40  pages, 
.were  allowed  by  parliament. — The  pay  of  the  Irifh  army  under 
.the  duke  of  Clarence  in  1 361,  was  thus :  the  earl  of  Ormond 
.for  himfelf,  4I.  a  day,  2  knights,  2l.  17  efquires,  il.  20  hob- 
bilers  armed,  6d. 

The  building  of  forts  and  caftles  was  commenced  in  Ireland 
only  after  the  conqueft  by  Henry  II.  and  they  were  all  con- 
ftru£ted  for  many  centuries  by  Englifh  architects  and  mafons. 
In  the  courfe  of  time  they  multiplied  to  an  incredible  degree, 
fo  that  in  i6e6,  by  the  inquiiitions  taken  of  fome  Irifh  noble- 
man's eftates,  it  appears  that  fome  of  them  had  above  fixty 
caftles.  Ey  inftru£tions  from  the  council  in  1 6 15,  we  find 
places  of  defence  diftinguifhed  into  forts,  caftles,  piles,  or 
houfes.  By  the  firft  are  meant  the  old  Danifh  forts  ;  by  pile sf 
a  collection  of  buildings  encompafled  with  a  rampart,  impa- 
led, and  which  was  afterwards  ftyled  a  bawn ;  and  by  houj'esy 
thofe  intended  for  defence  with  battlements  and  flankers.  A 
plate  of  military  antiquities  accompanies  this  divifion  of  the 
work. 

From  fo  piclurefque  a  country  as  Ireland,  the  public  will 
naturally  expett  a  variety  of  Making  and  beautiful  views>  and 
in  this  the  prefer.t  volume  will  not  difappoint  them.  The  plates 
are  in  number  140,  and  befides  thofe  already  noticed,  are  as 
follows : 

County 
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County  ofCarlow.  i.  Carlow  Cattle.  2.  3.  Clonmore 
Caftle  in  two  Plates. 

County  of  Clare.     4.  Oratory  near  Killaloe. 
"County  of  Down-.     5.  Dundrum  Calile.     6.  Dundrum 
Old  Manfion.     7.  Gray  Abbey. 

County  of  Dublin.    8.  Baggoftrcth  Caftle.   g.  B'aldun- 

gan  Caftle.     10. -Church,     ir.  Brown's  Caftle.      12. 

Bullock's  Calile.  13.  Caftle  Knoch.  14.  Chrift  Church. 
15.  Clondalkin  Church  Tower.  16.  Dalkey  Caftles.  17. 
Brumccndra  Church.  18.  Howth  or  Hoath  Church,  19. 
Lufk.   or   Lufh   Church.      20.    Patric's    (Saint)    Cathedral. 

21. Plan.     22.  Simon's  Court  Tower.     1\.  Sword's 

Caftle.     24. Church.    25.  Simon  Caftle.     26.  Tallagh 

or  Tullugh  Church. 

County  of  Galway.  27.  Athenry  Abbey.  28.  Bir- 
mingham Caftle.  29.  Plan  on  the  fame  Plate  as  Claddagh 
Caftle.     30.  Caftletown   Caftle.     31.  Claddagh  Caftle.     32. 

Plan'  on  the  lame  Plate  as  Birmingham  Caftle.     33. 

Clare  Galway  Abbey.  34.  Dunmore  Abbey.  35.  Kilconnei 
Abbey.     36. Plan.     37.  Tuam  Abbey. 

County  of  Kerry.     38.  Liflaghtin  Abbey. 

County  of  Kildare.  39.  Ki:dare  Abbey.  40.  Kilkea 
or  Killea  Caftle. 

County  of  Kilkenny.  41.  Black  or  Dominican  Ab- 
bey. Plate  I.  42. Plate  II.  43.  Canice  (Saint)  Ca- 
thedral Church.     44.  Plan.     45    Francifcan  Abbey. 

46.  Gowran  Abbey.     47. Plan.     48    Graingemanach 

Abbey,  Plate  I.  49.  Plate  II.  50.  Jerpoint  Abbey.  51. 
John's  (Saint)  Abbey.  52.  Kilkenny,  Baftion  in.  53.  Tho- 
maftown  Abbey.     54. Plan. 

County  of  L;  it  rim.  55.  Dromahaire  Abbey.  56. 
Plan.     57.  Jameitown  Church  or  Friary. 

County  of  Limerick.     58.  Adare  or  /.daire  Caftle. 

County  of  Longford.     59.  Lanefborough  Abbey. 

County  of  Louth.     60.     Dundalk  Church  Tower. 

County  of  Mayo.  61.  Ballintubber  Abbey.  62.  Bally- 
fcaunes  Abbey.     63.  Buryohool  Abbey.     64.  Boriflc  Abbey. 

65.  Pvofferick  or  Roffork  Monaftery.     66.  —  Plan.    67. 

'Furlough  round  Tower  and  Church.  68.  69.  Urlare  or  Or- 
3are  Abbey.  Two  Plates. 

Queen's  County.  70.  Granftown  Caftle.  71.  Lea 
Caftle.     72.  Moret  Caftle. 

County  of  Roscommon.     73.  74.  75.    Boyle   Abbey, 

Three  Plates.     76. Plan.     77.  Coote  Caftle.    78  En- 

nifmacreeny  or  Ennifmacreey  Church.      79.  Mac  Dermot's 

Caftle.    80.  81.  Rofcommon  Cattle.  Two  Plates.     82.  

Ran.     83.  Tullk  Abbey. 
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County  of  Sligo.   84.  Balvv  Caftle.  85.  86.  Ballindown 
Abbey.  Two  Plates.     87.  88.  Ballymote  Caftle.    Two  Plates. 

89. Plan  on  the  fame  Plate  Ballynafad.     90.  Ballyna- 

fad  Caftle.     91. Plan.     92.  Ballafadare  Abbey.     93. 

Church.     94..  Bennda  Friary.     95.  Bennada  Friary, 

infide  View  of.  96.  Court  Abbey.  Plate  I.  infide  View, 
Plate  II.  98.  Church  in  Church  Ifland.  99.  Meemleck 
Caftle.     100.  101.  Newton  Caftle.  Two  Plates.     102.  O'Ga- 

ra's  Caftle.     103    Rofslee  Caftle.     104.  Plan  on  the 

fame  Plate  as  Sligo  Abbey.     105.  106.    107.   Sligo  Abbey. 

Three  Plates.     108. Plan  on  the  fame  Plate  as  Rofslee 

Caftle. 

County  of  Tipperary.     109.  Ardfinnan  Caftle.     no. 

Cathel  Cathedral.    1 1 1 . Plan  of  Cormarch's  Chapel  at 

ditto.     112.    113.    Holy    Crofs  Abbey.     114.    —   Plan. 

115.  Kilcooley  Abbey.     1 16.  Knight  Templars,  Caftle  of,  in 

Thurle's.     117.  Plan.     118.  Rofcrea  Caftle.      no. 

Thurle's  Caftle. 

County  of  Waterford.     120.  Reginald's  Tower. 

County  of  Westmeath.     121.  Multifernam  Abbey. 

County  of  Wexford.  122.  Clonmines  Abbey.  123. 
Duncannon  Fort.     124.  Dunbready  Abbey.     Plate  I.     125. 

Infide  View.  Plate  II.      126. Plan.     127.  Ennifcorthy 

or  Innifcorthy  Caftle.     128.  Fethard  Caftle.      129.  

Plan.     130.  Hock  Tower.     131. Plan.     132.  Mary's 

(Saint)  Church,  Wexford.  133.  Slade  Caftle.  134.  Fintern 
Abbey.     135.  Plan. 

The  drawings  are  by  the  late  captain  Grofe,  by  lieutenant 
Daniel  Grofe,  by  Brien,  Cocking,  Bigari,  Barralet,  and 
other  eminent  artifts,  the  latter  chiefly  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Cunningham.  With  many  of  the  views  we  are  perfonally 
acquainted,  and  as  far  as  our  remembrance  ferves  us,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  accurate  and  excellent  in  every  refpecl.  The  en- 
gravings are  in  a  fuperior  ftyle. 

Seven  pages  of  the  dtfcriptions  only  are  written  by  captain 
Grofe  ;  but  the  others  are  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Ledwich. 
Though  fhort,  they  are  fatisfa&ory  ;  and  though  accurate,  they 
are  entertaining".  They  are  enlivened  occaiionally  by  anec- 
dotes, and  iketches  of  hiftory. — We  (hall  tranfcribe  a  few 
fpecimens. 

In  the  defcription  of  Chrift  Church  Dublin,  we  find  the 
following  curious  catalogue  of  relicks  : 

*  Before  the  Reformation,  this  church  attracted  the  devotion  of 
the  fuperftitious,    by   having  the   following  reiiques  :    a  crucirijc 
which  fpoke  twice  ;  St.  Patrick's  high  altar  of  marble,  on  which,  a 
leper  was  miraculoufly  carried  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland ;  a  thorn 
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of  owe  Saviour's  crown ;  part  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  girdle ;  fo'm* 
bones  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  ;  the  reliques  of  St.  Clement, 
St.  Ofwald,  St.  Faith,  abbot  Brendan,  St.  Thomas  Becket,  St; 
Wolftan,  St.  Laurence  O'Tool,  and  the  flirine  of  St.  Cubeus, 
brought  from  Wales  in  1405,  and  the  fiafFof  Jefus,  with  which  he 
expelled  all  venomous  animals  from  the  ifle.  Thefe  precious  reliques 
were  much  damaged  by  the  fall  of  the  great  eallern  window,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fudden  tempeft,  which  happened  the  19th  of  Julv, 
1 46 1  ;  but  feverer  calamity  attended  them,  for  they  were  brought 
into  High  Street,  and  there  publickly  burned,  A.  D.  1538  :  this 
was  more  efficacious,  in  withdrawing  the  veneration  of  the  vulgar 
from  fuch  grofs  and  deplorable  idolatry,  than  a  thoufand  fermons.' 

'CASTLE     KNOCK. 

*  This  is  a  refpe&able  old  ruin  ;  refpe£table  as  to  age ;  fof 
Strongbow,  according  to  Regaw,  bellowed  it  upon  his  intrinfic 
friend  Hugh  Tirrel.  In  1288,  a  Hugh  Tirrel  was  lord  of  Caftle 
Knock,  and  fo  was  another  Hugh  Tirrel  in  i486.  It  was  the  head 
of  a  large  feignory,  and  the  family  branched  out  extenfively,  and 
were  of  importance  in  every  period  of  our  hiftory. 

'  The  24th  of  February,  13 16,  Bruce  marched  to  Dublin,  and 
took  Caftle  Knock  and  its  lord  Hugh  Tirrel,  and  alfo  his  wife ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  ranfomed.  In  June  1642,  colonel  Monk  took 
Caftle  Knock,  killed  eighty  rebels,  and  hanged  many  more  ;  and 
in  1649,  t'ie  ear^  °^  Ormond  appeared  before  it.  The  fituation  of 
the  caftle  is  bold,  and  commands  a  beautiful  and  ample  profpecf :  it 
fell  to  decay  after  the  Reftoration  and  the  eftablifhment  of  peace. 

*  Tradition  fays,  there  was  a  window  in  Caftle  Knock,  neither 
glazed  nor  latticed,  yet  a  candle  being  fet  there  in  the  higheft  wind 
or  ftorm,  burns  as  quiet  as  in  a  perfect  calm  ;  and  that  there  is  d 
fpring  of  water,  wholefome  to  human  bodies,  but  poifonous  to 
beafts.  In  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  inftancesof  pifeogj 
or  witchcraft,  were  every. where  to  be  found. 

1  Richard  Tirrel,  in  the  13th  century,  founded  an  abbey  here, 
and  dedicated  it  to  St*  Brigit.  This  view  was  drawn  by  T.  Cock- 
ing, anno  1790.' 

'TALLAGH    CHURCH, 

{  This  is  ufually  written  Tully,  but  Taflagh,  Hibernized  from 
St.  Olave,  is  the  right  fuelling.  This  church  was  founded  by  the 
Oftmen,  and  dedicated  to  their  king  and  patron,  St.  Olave.  He 
was  kincr  of  Norvay,  and  being  inftrueted  in  evangelical  truths  in 
England,  he  went  from  thence  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  baptized. 
On  his  return  home,  he  carried  with  him  fome  ecclefiaftics  to  con-* 
vert  his  fubje&s  ;  but  they  refufing  to  liften  to  his  preachers,  and  of- 
fended at  the  fevere  means  he  ufed  in  converting  them,  expelled 
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him  his  kingdom,  and  at  the  inftigation  of  Canute,  he  was  mur- 
dered the  29th  of  July,  on  which  day  the  anniverfary  of  his  martyr- 
dom is  celebrated.  He  had  a  church  in  Dublin,  the  fcite  of  which 
is  not  known ;  and  this  of  Tallagh,  near  Loughlinftown,  feven 
miles  from  Dublin. 

*  Every  circumitance  relative,  to  this  edifice,  be  "peaks  its  anti- 
quity :  its  fmallnefs,  its  femicircular  arches  and  various  crolles  in  its 
church-yard.  One  crofs,  mounted  on  a  pedeftal,  has  four  perfora- 
tions in  its  head,  through  which  child-bed  linen  was  drawn  to  fecure 
eafy  delivery,  and  health  to  the  infant.  Thefe  holes  were  alfo  ufed 
on  matrimonial  contracts  among  the  northerns  fettled  here  :  the  par- 
ties joined  hands  through  them,  and  no  engagement  was  thought 
more  folemn  or  binding.  Such  promifes  in  Scotland  were  called 
the  promifes  of  Odin.  This  fuperftitious  appropriation  of  ftories, 
fully  evinces  its  origin  to  be  from  the  north,  and  derived  from 
thence  to  us.' 

'DRUMCONDRA    CHURCH. 

*  This  chapel  was  erected  by  the  family  of  Coghill.  The  late 
earl  of  Charleville  had  the  prefentation  to  it,  and  it  continues  in  his 
reprefentatives.  It  is  fituated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Dub- 
lin. Over  the  church-door  is  a  fun-dial,  with  thefe  very  appofite 
words ;  Dum  fpectas,  fugio. — The  cemetery  is  large,  and  on  one 
of  the  ftones  are  thefe  lines  : 

*  Nor  tender  youth,  nor  hoary  age, 
Can  fhun  the  tyrant  Death's  dire  rage ; 
Yet  truth  and  fenfe  this  leflbn  give, 
We  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live.' 

*  But  Coghill's  monument  is  moft  remarkable :  he  is  reprefented 
fitting  in  his  robes  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  below,  at  his 
right  hand,  is  Minerva,  and  at  his  left,  Religion,  in  white  marble, 
with  the  artift's  name,  P.  Sheemakers,  F. 

*  The  following  infeription  gives  us  the  particulars  of  his  life  and 
death : 

"  Marmaduke  Coghill,  eldeft  fon  of  fir  John  Coghill,  of  Cog- 
hill  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York,  knight,  was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  1673. 

**  In  1687,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  in  1691,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil 
law.  In  1692,  he  was  elected  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of 
Armagh,  and  in  every  fucceeding  parliament  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  to  reprefentthe  univerfity  of -Dublin.  In  1 699,  he  fucceeded 
his  father  as  judge  of  his  majefty's  court  of  prerogative.  In  1729, 
he  was  fworn  one  of  his  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy  council, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty's  revenue. 
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In  1735,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  held  that  poft  till  his  death. 

"  In  public  life,  his  great  abilities  and  unwearied  diligence,  the 
calmnefs  of  his  temper  and  clearnefs  of  his  judgment,  his  extenfive 
knowledge  in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  his  inflexible  regard  -to 
juftice,  rendered  him  a  moft  difcernmg  and  impartial  judge. 

"  His  great  experience  of  the  true  intereft  of  his  prince  and  coun- 
try, and  his  ftricT:  attention  and  inviolable  regard  to  both,  qualified 
him  equally  to  difcharge  his  trufr,  both'  as  a  counfellor  and  fervant  of 
the  crown,  and  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  fubjecT:. 

"  In  private  life  he  was  a  mofr  zealous  a&ive  frierd,  the  patron 
of  merit,  the.  arbitrator  amidft  jarring  intereft  and  parties. 

"  His  univerfal  benevolence  endeared  him  by  the  moft  engaging 
and  affable  behaviour,  and  animated  with  the  greateft  zeal  and  abili- 
ties, diftinguilhed  him  in  every  fcene  and  period,  as  the  friend  of 
mankind,  and  caufed  his  death  to  be  juftly  lamented  as  a  national 
lofs. 

"  He  died  of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach,  on  the  9th  of  March 
1738,  after  a  long  and  painful  illnefs,  which  he  fupported  with  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  and  refignation. 

"  Mary  Coghill  hath  built  this  houfe  for  the  worfhip  of  God, 
and  erefted  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  fo  valuable  a  brother, 
whofe  body  is  laid  in  the  vault,  belonging  to  his  family  in  St.  An- 
drew's church,  Dublin." 

*  On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1791,.  were  depofited  here  the  remains  of 
the  much  lamented  Francis  Grofe,  efq.  whofe  mental  endowments 
and  focial  qualities,  had  long  procured  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
and  endeared  him  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends.  The  idea  of  il- 
luftrating  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  by  exifting 
monuments,  was  noble  and  magnificent ;  while  it  fhowed  the  vaft 
capacity  of  his  mind,  the  execution  of  it  demo^iftrated  that  talents, 
like  his,  were  only  adequate  to  {o  arduous  an  undertaking.  The 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland,  with  a  generofjty  becoming  a  brave 
and  enlightened  people,  are  about  to  ereft  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory, and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  are  preparing  for  the 
public.  t 

*  Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum  Iaudefque  manebunt. 

'  This  view  was  drawn  by  lieutenant  Daniel  Grofe.  Anno 
1791.' 

«  ABBEY     of    DROMAHAIRE. 

*  This  monaftry  is  properly  named  Creevela,  is  in  the  barony 
of  Dromahaire,  and  near  the  town  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the 
river  Boonid,  which  falls  into  Lough  Gille.  It  was  founded  in 
1508,  by  Margaret  ny  Brien,  for  Francifeans  of  the  ftrict  obferv- 

ance. 
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vanee.     She  was  daughter  of  lord  O'Brien,  and  wife  of  Eugene, 
lord  O'Bourk,  and  dying  in  1512,  lies  here  interred. 

*  The  church  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  bill,  and  confifts  of  two 
large  chapels,  divided  by  a  belfrey,  under  which  you  pafs  through 
an  elliptical  arch,  the  lower  terminations  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  foliage,  and  a  fmall  angel  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

*  The  O'Bourks  were  ancient  proprietaries  of  Weft  Brefny,  no\v 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  one  of  them  lies  here  at  full  length  on 
a  tomb  over  the  burial-place  of  his  family.  There  are  alfo  leveral 
curious  figures,  ioferted  into  the  walls,  over  the  graves  of  the  Mur- 
roghs,  Cornins,  and  other  eminent  families  of  the  vicinity. 

*  One  of  the  O'Bourks  was  an  active  rebel  in  1588.  On  his 
fubmiifion,  he  went  to  England  and  was  introduced  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, but  refufed  to  bend  his  knee.  Being  afked  why  he  did  not, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  was  not  accuftomed  to  it.  How,  fays  a  fmart 
Englifh  lord,  not  to  images?  Aye,  replied  O'Bourks,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  your  queen  and  the  images  of  faints. 
He  gravely  petitioned  the  queen,  not  for  life  or  pardon,  but  that  he 
might  be  hanged  with  a  gad  or  withe,  after  his  country's  fafbion,  a 
requeft,  which  no  doubt,  was  readily  granted  him/ 

«  FRANCISCAN    ABBEY, 

*  We  have  every  reafon  to  place  the  foundation  of  this  monaftery, 
previous  to  the  year  1230,  for  u  in  the  chore  of  the  friars-preach- 
ers, fays  Stanihurft,  William  Marfhall,  erle  of  Pembroke,  was  bu- 
ried, who  departed  this  life  in  the  yere  123 1  ;  Richard,  brother  to 
William,  to  whom  the  inheritance  defcended,  within  three  years  af- 
ter, deceafed  at  Kilkennie,  beinge  wounded  to  deathe  in  a  field  in, 
the  heath  of  Kildare,  in  the  year  1234,  the  tweife  of  April,  and 
was  intoomed  with  his  brother,  according  to  the  old  epitaph  here 
mentioned.  "  Hie  comes  eft  pofitus,  Ricardus  vulnere  fifths  cujus 
fub  fofia,  Kiikennia  continet  efTa." 

*  The  new  choir  was  not  comple'ed  before  1321,  when  the  great 
altar,  a  marble  table  of  amazing  fize,  was  confecrated,  and  in  ten 
years  after,  the  bifhop  of  Waterford  confecrated  the  cemetery.  A 
great  flood  in  the  river  Xore,  deftroyed  all  the  bridges  and  mills  ia' 
Kilkenny,  but  dared  not  approach,  if  we  believe  tradition,  the  high 
altar  of  this  church.  Nor  were  the  friars  of  this  houfe  le£s  fuccefs- 
ful  in  forging  other  miracles,  and  getting  them  credited.  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  who  built  at  her  own  expence  the  forepart  of  the  choir,  and 
was  interred  therein,  died  a  virgin  at  the  age  of  feventy,  though  file 
had  been  married  young,  and  to  feveral  huibands. 

1  St.  Francis's  well,  belonging  to  this  church,  was  famous  for 
miraculous  cures,  and  frill  among  the  fuperftitious,  preferves  fome 
degree  of  reputation.  Henry  VIII.  granted  this  monaftery  and  its 
pofleifions  to  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  part  of  it  is  now  a  horfe- 
barrack.  It  was  an  elegant  building  as  its  farming  remains  evince.' 

C.  R.  N.  Aslr.  (XI.)  June,  1794.  Q_         A  Trea- 
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A  Trcatife  on  the  Science  of  Mufcular  Acl'ion.  By  "John  Pughr 
Anatom'ift.  Illuftratcd  by  fifteen  Copper-plates.  ^.tOi- 
ll.  2s.  Boards.     Dilly.      1794. 

T  has  often  been  our  misfortune  to  obferve  men  fuch  mar- 
tyrs to  the  gout,  that  they  have  been  difabled  for  a  feries 
of  years  from  making  a  free  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  prevented 
from  purfuing  a  courfe  of,  bodily  exercife  ib ,  effential  to 
health;  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  object?  crippled,  lame;, 
and  deformed  from  different  caufes  ;  and  we  have  always  la- 
mented that  the  furgical  art  fhould  be  fo  defective,  as  not  to 
afford  relief  to  fuch  unfortunate  fufferers.  Indeed  we  have 
been  apt  to  confider  feveral  of  thefe  maladies  as  approbria  chi- 
rurgicorum  ;  finding  lhatmany  of  them  have  been  cured  either 
by  time  or  accident,  after  having  foiled  the  efforts  of  practi- 
tioners, who  ftood  high  jn  their  profefhon  with  the  public. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  lingular  pleafure,  that  we  have  perufed 
the  work  before  us,  which  promifes  fuccefs  in  many  defperate 
cafes*  and  that  by  the  mod  fimple  means.— Nature  has  in  hqr- 
felf  wonderful  resources,  and  when  judicioufly  affifted,  feidom 
fails  to  exert  her  powers  to  the  moft  happy  purpofes.  But  we 
are  forry  to  fay  (lie  is  often  difturbed  in  her  operations,  by  ig- 
norance, inattention,  or  a  miftaken  notion,  relative  to  the 
means  which  fhe  exercifes  for  the  promotion  of  her  falutary 
ends  :  and  in  no  inftances,  perhaps,  more  than  in  cafes  of  dif- 
tortion  and  lamenefs,  particularly  in  conftitutions  far  diftant 
from  any  ~ftage  of  decrepitude.  In  all  cafes  of  difeafe,  fhe  is 
to  be  obferved  with  great  attention  ;  and  all  her  operations 
are  to  be  imitated  with  that  gentlenefs  and  fimplicity,  that 
parts  affected  may  not  be  weakened  and  deftroyed  by  efforts 
too  powerful  for  the  debilitated  ftate  into  which  they  have  un- 
fortunately fallen. — This  plan  our  author  feems  to  have  pur- 
fued,  and  with  what  fuccefs  his  work  very  clearly  manifefts- 
He  has  treated  his  fubjecf  in  a  concife  and  mafterly  manner,, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  it  is  founded  on  rational 
principles,  and  fupported  by  experience.  Indeed  it  appears 
aftonifhing  to  our  reflection,  that  fome  fuch  fcheme  has  never 
before  been  brought  forward,  particularly  as  general  exercife 
has  been  univerfally  allowed  in  all  ager,,  and  by  every  fpecics 
of  practitioners,  to  be  the  grand  prefervative  and  reftorer  of 
health.  It  is  furprifing  after  the  various  hints  given  lis  by  die 
ancients,  refpecting  partial  or  local  exercife,  that  it  mould  not 
have  been  adopted  and  purfued  ;  particularly  when  we  confider 
the  improved  itate  of  furgery  as  it  ftands  in  the  prefent  pe- 
riod •,  and  the  more  fimple  modes  ufed  in  practice,  winch  me 
Te<--'i.ved  and  made  general  only  when  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. 

iVir.  Pugh  appears  to  "have  taken  every  proper  flep  to  firpport 
-     ■  his 
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his  doctrines,  and  has  proved  inconteftibly  their  validity  by 
names  of  fuch  refpectability,  that  he  has  not  permitted  fcepti- 
eifm  to  exercife  its  ingenuity  with  any  fuccefs.  We  fha!l 
now,  therefore,  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  work 
which  he  introduces  under  the  fanctiori  of  fome  men,  whofe 
allowed  abilities  will  add  weight  to  the  publication,  we  mean 
thofe  of  Dr.  Baker,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Lettfom,  who 
all  declare  his  apparatus  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  intended 
purpofes ;  to  which  Dr.  Letfom  adds  :  *  From  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance.' 

Our  author  then  proceeds  in  his  Introduction,  to  explain 
the  reafons  that  firft  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt ; '  upon 
converfing,'  fays  he,  '  with  feveral  of  the  medical  profeffron, 
reflecting  the  multiplicity  of  chronic  complaints,  which  ge- 
nerally affect  the  limbs,  he  found  that  recreative  exercife  was 
by  no  means  adequate  to  complete  a  recovery,  becaufe  the  parts 
locally  affected  received  thereby  no  benefit.' — And,  '  perfuad- 
ed  from  the  opinions  of  the  beft  authors  which  he  had  read, 
and  the  lectures  he  had  heard,  that  ftrength,  vigor,  and  acti- 
vity, were  to  be  given  to  the  mufcular  fyftem  by  general  exer- 
cife ;  he  was  confeious,  alio  from  repeated  experience,  that 
partial  exercife  would  relieve  and  remove  local  complaints,  and 
in  recent  cafes  of  debility  and  injury,  reltore  their  limbs  to 
the  performance  of  their  proper  functions  '—On  this  idea  he 
forms  the  whole  of  his  work,  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh 
by  (hewing,  ift.  the  different  effects  of  inactivity  and  exercife 
on  the  human  machine  ;  2d.  giving  the  opinions  of  various 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  on  thefe  fubjecls ;  3d.  pointing 
out  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  exercife  ;  4th.  furniihing 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  mufcles;  5th.  treating  of  muf- 
cular action,  and  the  principles  from  whence  they  derive  their 
powers;  6th.  exhibiting  a  table  of  the  mufcles  with  their  vfes 
and  plates  •,  7th.  introducing  the  other  moving  powers  of  the 
machine  connected  with  the  mufcles  ;  and  clofing  with  a  num- 
ber of  cafes,  wherein  grer.t  benefit  had  been  received  by  his 
mode  of  treatment  and  apparatus. 

The  regular  method  in  which  the  whole  is  conducted,  not 
only  renders  it  very  readily  intelligible,  but  alfo  fatisnes  our 
reafon,  by  laying  down  firft  the  general  necefiity  for  exercife', 
(hewing  its  effects,  how  thofe  are  produced,  and  proving,  how 
from  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  parts,  partial  action  may 
be  communicated  to  them,  and  be  a:re*::!ed  with  firniiar  confe- 
quences.  We  cannot,  however,  think  there  was  a  neceflity 
for  fuch  a" variety  of  quotations,  to  prove  the  utility  of  exer- 
cife, and  the  disadvantages  of  inactivity;  it  would  have  been 
fuflicient  to  have  mentioned  the  general  effects  how  thev  were 
oocafioried,  for  pnyficiahsbf  all  ages  have  agreed  io  uniform lv 
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with  regard  to  the  principles,  that  they  are  confidered  as  felf- 
evident  proportions.  We  think  it  proper  to  fupply  this  hint, 
in  hopes  that  if  the  work  fhould  require  a  fecond  edition,  it 
may  be  attended  to,  which  willfave  the  reader  feme  unnecef- 
fary  trouble,  and  take  from  the  work  a  tedious  and  difinter- 
efling  part. 

But  ft  ill  to  render  the  work  more  complete,  our  author  has 
fupplicd  a  general  table  of  the  mufcles,  arranged  them  alphabe- 
tically, and  explained  their  ufes,  with  a  number  of  plates,  that 
are  executed  with  fuch  a  degree  of  boldnefs  and  perfpiemty, 
as  renders  their  action  perfectly  intelligible,  and  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  pofitions  of  the  body,  neceffary  to  promote 
the  different  actions  conducive  to  the  curt,  or  alleviation  when 
labouring  under  difeafe.  The  delineations  of  them  are  clear 
and  dittin£r,  and  a  happy  view  of  them  in  their  different  ftates 
of  contract  ion,  relaxation^  and  extenfion,  in  the  various  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  they  are  placed,  fo  well  expreifed, 
as  to  render  the  means  from  whence  advantage  is  to  be  derived' 
to  the  valetudinarian,  readily  comprehenfible. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  confefs  that  we  have  received  much 
pleafure  and  information  in  the  perufal,  and  would  recommend 
it  to  our  readers,  particularly  fuch  as  arc  afflicted  with  mala- 
dies it  promiies  to  relieve — and  though  we  cannot  fay  any 
thing  of  the  apparatus  invented  by  our  author,  as  he  has  not 
furnifhed  us  with  a  description,  we  doubt  not,  but,  if  it  is 
continued,  fo  as  to  fupply  degrees  of  motion  to  mufcular  parts 
morbidly  affe&ed,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  power,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  winch  can  be  afforded  to  mufcles  capable  of  action, 
fimilar  benefit  will  be  the  refult. 

With  what  probability  this  may  be  expected,  will  be  beft 
fhewn  from  the  author's  own  words,  with  which  we  (hall  clofe 
the  account. 

4  It  is  no  (mail  fatisfaction  to  me,  that  J  have  been  enabled  to 
lay  before  my  readers  not  only  the  utility  of  general,  but  alio  the 
neceffity  of  partial  exercife,  from  the  authority  of  the  molt  refpecfa- 
ble  characters  in  medicine,  both  ancient  and  modern.  But  they 
feem  not  to  have  carried  the  latter  far  enough ;  for  though  we  will 
allow  great  benefit  may  be  derived  in  many  cafes  by  the  Uric)  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  already 
been  advanced  in  mild  and  recent  cafe;;,  ftill  will  they  ail  be  infuf- 
rlcient  in  cafes  more  inveterate,  though  curable  by  proper  applica- 
tions.— We  find  many  arthritic  fubje&s  who,  either  from  extreme 
debility,  pain,  or  foroe  other  caul  e,  cannot  of  thenrfelves  give  pow- 
er and  force  enough  to  the  mufcles,  either  to  counteract  the  great 
contractility  of  fome,  to  give  proper  elaftic:ty  to  others — cr  rrcmcte 
a  due  circulation  fufficieilt  to  alleviate  or  cure  the  local  arlecfioir  — 
2  FjT 
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For  many  can  only  fubmit  to  frictions,  wJiich  are  applied  too  fuper- 
f  dally  to  produce  proper  action  on  the  more  interior  parts;  f;>r  we 
rind,  that  neither  the  mufcular  fibres,  tendons,  nerves,  blood  vellbls, 
nor  lymphatic?,  which  are  deeper  feated,  can  fuflicientiy  experience 
the  effects  which  ought  to  be  occafioned  by  motion  ? — a  great  num- 
ber of  convaiefcents,  who  have  ufed  frictions  affiduoufiy.  can  be 
brought  in  proof  of  this  aflertion,  and  fuch  as  have  by  more  power- 
ful motion  applied  to  the  limbs  received  every  defired  beneiit.— 
Some  contrivance,  then,  has  been  Long  wanting,  whereby  all  the 
mufcles,  ieft  in  a  morbid  ftate  of  debility,  might  be  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, and  that  action  continued  or  their  too  powerful  contractility 
counteracted,  and  that  with  as  much  eafe  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
would  admit,  or  the  neceflity  demand. — It  has  been  my  ftudy  for 
a  number  of  years  to  contrive  fuch  an  apparatus;  how  far  I  have 
Succeeded,  will  be  mod  Satisfactorily  proved  by  the  following  cafes;' 
a  careful  comparifon  of  which  with  the  principles  that  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  fheets,  will  (hew  inconteftably,  I  flatter 
myfdf,  that  the  plan  is  founded  on  reafon,  and  not  on  the  vain 
boaftful  pretences  of  quackery  and  impolition.' 
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The  Catechifm  of  Man.     Pointing  out  from  found  Principle:,  andac- 

knc-j^l 'edged  Fails,  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  every  rational  Being. 

8w.  bd>  Eaton.  1794. 
'THE  principles  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  have  been  conveyed  fa 
■*•  various  fhapesto  the  public,  lince  the  circulation  of  his  works 
was  prohibited.  We  have  them  here  in  the  form  of  a  catechifm, 
accompanied  with  notes,  in  which  every  poflible  outrage  is  offered 
to  the  fyftem  and  administration  of  the  Britifh  conftiturion.  The 
following  lines  from  the  Preface  will  afford  a  tolerable  Specimen  of 
the  author's  powers  of  perfaafion  : 

*  It  is  the  people  who  have  been  the  authors  of  almofr  every  thing, 
either  illuminating  in  Science,  c*r  ufeful  in  art.  Who  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ? — The  people.  Who  the  art  of  printing  ? 
— The  people.  Who  the  power  of  the  magnet? — The  people. 
Who  the  ufe  of  logarithms  ? — The  people.  Who  the  continent 
of  America  ? — The  people.' 

This  method  of  anfwering  queftions,  which  have  long  puzzled 
the  ibleft  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  is  certainly  «<r:c,  if  not  Satisfac- 
tory, and  it  maybe  continued-  ad  infinitum,  without  the  rifk  of  con- 
tradiction, for  all  inventions  were  certainly  owing  to  fome  people  or 
other. 

Q  3  A  Friend!-* 
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A  FrlaiiVy  Addrefs  to  the  Reformers  of  England.  SvO.  6d.  J. 
Evans.  1 794. 
An  earned,  and  we  could  wifh  a  fuccefsful,  •  difluafive  from  ,lhe 
intemperate  violence  and  rancour,  the  continual  appeals  to  the 
palfions  of  the  multitude,  and  all  other  chara&eriftics  of  our  mo- 
dern political  reformers,  which,  we  are  perfuaded,  have  done  much 
harm,  with  very  little  good.  The  author  is  an  enemy  to  the  con- 
federacy of  foverelgns  againft  France ;  but  as  much  averfe  to  the 
arts  by  which  car  reformers  have  endeavoured  to  make  an,  im- 
preffion. 

EJ/lzy  on  Parliament,  and  tfye  Caufes  of  'unequal  Representation.  §vo, 
is.    Johnfon.     1793. 

In  this  publication,  the  origin  of  parliaments  in  England  is  traced 
with  foine  ingenuity,  as  are  alfo  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  defects  in 
the  national  representation.  On  the  latter  fubje£t  it  appears,  that 
only  ftich  towns  as  formed  a  part  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  or 
were  in  fome  way  under  the  influence  of  its  immediate  dependants, 
were  veiled  with  the  privilege  of  fending  members  to  parliament ; 
and  that  a  number  of  very  confiderable  towns  were  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  independent  of  the  court.  Our  author  next  in-, 
quires  into  the  right  of  electing  by  burgage-tenure,  which,  he  con- 
tends, was  originally  attached  to  the  occupation  of  the  burgages,  and 
not  to  the  freehold. 

On  the  plan  of  reform  moft  worthy  of  being  embraced,  our  au- 
thor is  inclined  to  deny  the  expediency  of  conferring  a  vote  ci\ 
every  houfeholder  in  a  borough,  and  fuggefts  the  propriety  of  veil- 
ing that  privilege,  either  in  the  rental,  the  payment  of  taxes,  or 
the  number  and  dimensions  of  rooms  in  the  houfeholder's  dwelling. 
He  inclines,  however,  moft  ftrongly  to  the  lair,  as  being  the  Jeaft 
liable  to  fluctuate.  After  a  variety  of  remarks,  on  the  payment  of 
falaries  to  the  members,  on  the  duration  of  parliaments,  on  aug-* 
meriting  the  number  of  county  members,  on  the  prevention  of  bri-. 
bery,  &c.  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  plea  urged  by  the 
perfons  now  in  power  againft  an  immediate  reform ;  but,  for  the 
particulars  of  this  enquiry,  we  refer  to  the  work;  which  is  by  iiq 
means  deftitute  of  information. 

The  Two  Syflems  of  the  Social  Compact,  and  the  Natural  Rights  of 
Man  examined  and  refuted.  Zvo.  is.  Debrett.  1793. 
Calm  reafoning  is  highly  acceptable  amidft  a  conflict  of  opinions, 
and  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  however  arduous  or  unfuccefs- 
fu!  is  to  be  commended.  This  author  profefles  to  fleer  a  middle 
courfe  between  the  advocates  for  the  Social  Syfterfl,  i.  c.  the  fol- 
lowers i  Burke,  and  thofe  for  the  Natural  Rights  of  Man,  i.  e.  the 
j?ainites.  Mi  ch  fenfible  difcuflion  is  bevtowed  to  prove  that  both. 
are  wron^;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that.our  authpr  is  not 

complfatly 
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compleatly  infulated,  there  evidently  appearing  a  fmall  iflhmus,  by 
which  he  can  confcientioufly  communicate  with  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Burke. 

The  Meditations  of  a  Silent  Senator.  &vo.  is.  6d.  Nicol.  1 794. 
This  Silent  Senator  is  a  very  keen  advocate  for  the  war.  He 
flunks  it  could  not  have  been  averted,  and  that  the  conduit  of  it 
has  not  been  lefs  fuccefsful  than  it  was  natural  to  expect  from  many 
unforeSeen  and  new  circumitances.  He  consequently  defends  the 
continuance  of  it,  upon  the  ground  that  there  are  no  perfons  u* 
France  with  whom  we  can  lately  treat.  The  ftyle  of  thefe  Medi- 
tations is  uncommonly  neat,  and  the  author  is  very  happy  in  Seve- 
ral firokes  of  irony,  which  will  no  doubt  be  well  received  by  the 
houfe,  whenever  he  pleaSes  to  become  a  /peaking  Senator 

Additional  Letters  of  Brtttus.     8zo.      n,     Longman.      1794. 

Brutus  may  ftand — at  fome  difbmce  indeed  from  Junius.  But 
he  is  dignified,  manly,  and  loyal.  —  Much  good  advice  he  wives' 
but,  as  ufual,  much  good  advice  will  be  loft. 

Conf  deration^  on  the  French  IVar,  in  which  the  Clrcvnjlancts  leaditt* 
to  it,  its  Ohjecl,  and  the  Refouices  of  Britain  for  carrying  it  on 
are  examined  in  a  Letter,  to  tfe  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.     By  a 
Britijh  Merchant.     2-vo.     2s.     Eaton.      J  794 
The  profefled  object  of  this  pamphlet  occupies  the  leaft  part  of 
it ;  the  bulk  of  it  is  a  tilliie  of  opinions,  moftly  hackneved,  on  the 
flave-trade,  corporation  and  teft  acts,  Mefirs.  Burke  and  Paine    re- 
form of  parliament,  proclamations,  and  other  political  topics  of  the 
day.     The  minifter  is  Stripped  of  all  his  talents,  and  of  what  is 
•more  valuable,  of  hisconfiftency  and  principle.     Contrary  to  the 
.Sentiments  of  many  writers  on  his  fide  of  the  argument,   this  author 
is  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  circulation  of  paper,  and  country 
banks.     It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  add  that,  on  fome  Subjects 
which  come  in  his  way,  he  is  more  attentive  to  argument  and  mat- 
ter of  fact,  than  almoft  any  of  thofe  writers  who  have  lately  ad- 
dief}ed  the  minifter,  and  although  his  ftyle  will  admit  oi  prunin*  he 
is  not  inattentive  to  Such  ornaments  as  the  matter  will  admit. 

Extermination,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England,  on  the  prefent 
War  with  France.  Svo.  6d.  Eaton.  1 794. 
To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  this  author's  intention,  we  have 
only  to  State  that  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  prefent  war  is  un- 
dertaken '  for  the  extermination  of  twenty-Seven  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures'  —  And  how  ably  he  defends  the  conduct  of  the 
French  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  challenge.  «  Xotwich- 
Stanc  ng  what  has  been  faid  of  the  ferocious  and  Sanguinary  violence 
-of  the  French,  we  will  defy  any  man  to  prove,  that  there  ever  was 
an  iiiitance  of  wanton  cruelty  among  them  !' 

0*4  7fo 
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The  Trial  of  William  Wintcrbotham,  Ajjiflant  Preacher  at  HorSs 
Lane  Meeting,  Plymouth  ;  before  the  Hon.  Baron  Perryn,  and  a 
Special  Jury,  at  Exeter  ;  on  the  2$th  of  July.  I  793',  for  Seditious 
Words.  Taken  in  Sh'jrt  Hand,  by  Mr.  William  Boraxrbtg.  %vo. 
as.     Ridgway.      1 794. 

Thefc  trials  are  curious  and  important.  In  the  firft,  Mr.  Win- 
terbotham,  a  dhlenting  miniiler  of  the  Baptift  perfuafion,  at  Ply- 
mouth, was  profecuted  at  the  Exeter  affizts,  July  25,  1793,  for 
having  preached  a  fermon  the  5th  of  November  preceding,  in  which 
he  made  ufe  of  the  following  expreflions  : 

*  The  laws  made  at  that  time  (the  Revolution,  1688,)  have  been 
(ince  abufed  and  brought  into  difufe ;  and  it  particularly  behoves 
me  to  fpeak  of  the  preient  times.' — '  I  highly  approve  of  the  revo- 
lution in  France,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  England.' — *  Why  are  your  ftreets  and  poor-houles 
crouded  with  poor,  and  your  jails  with  thieves,  but  becaufe  of  the 
oppreffive  laws  and  taxes?  I  am  aftonifhed  that  you  are  quiet  and 
contented  under  thefe  grievances,  and  do  not  ftand  forth  in  defence 
of  your  rights.' — '  You  fancy  you  live  under  a  mild  government  and 
good  laws,  but  it  is  no  fuch  thing.'  — '  I  fpeak  boldly,  I  deny  it 
{mentioning  the  reduction  f  the  national  debt)  for  it  is  no  other  than 
a  perfo  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket,  and  putting  it  in  the 
other.' — '  When  there  is  a  demand  made  to  the  houle  of  commons, 
for  a  fuppiy,  they  (the  commons)  deny  it  at  firft,  and  on  a  fecond 
demand,  there  arc  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths  will  grant  it ;  and 
then  they, will  (hare  it  among  them.' — '  We  have  as  much  right  to 
ftand  upas  they  did  in  France  for  our  liberty.' — '  His  majefty  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  upon  condition  of  keeping  certain  laws  and 
rules,  and  if  he  does  not  obferve  them,  he  has  no  more  righ:  to  the 
throne  than  the  S.  Harts  had.' — *  Under  thefe  grievances  (the  taxes) 
'tis  time  for  you  to  ftand  fo  th  in  defence  of  your  rights.' 

Seven  witnefles  were  called  to  prove  thefe  expreflions,  but  we 
muft  confefs  that  their  evidence  does  not  appear  to  be  compleat ; 
not  one  of  them  could  recollect  the  text,  and  the  principal  evidence 
was  fo  ignorant  of  the  Jufrjct1?,  as  to  give  the  following  anfwer.  '  Q^ 
What  did  you  underftand  by  a  Stuart  ?  A.  I  understood  he  meant 
by  a  Stewart,  fome  officer  under  the  croivn.  I  confidered  it  in  the 
lioht  of  a  gentle ,-nan 's  fieward /' — On  the  other  hand,  eight  witnefTes 
pofitively,  and  in  coniiftency  with  each  other,  fwore  that  he  never 
made  ufe  of  the  words  in  the  indictment.  The  evidence  of  thefe 
ei°"ht  appears  to  us  very  conclufive  in  favour  of  the  defendant ;  the 
jurv,  however,  after  a  very  candid  and  impartial  nudrefs  from  the 
bench  (judge  Perryn)  and  a  deliberation  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guihy. 

The  fecond  trial,  on  the  26th,  was  for  preaching  a  fermon  on 
Nov-  1 8,  fame  month,  in  which  Mr.  Winterbotham  made  ufe  of 

the 
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the  following  words.  *  Darknefs  has  long  caft  her  veil  over  the 
land;  perfecution  and  %  .anny  have  carried  univerfal  fway;  magi- 
fterial  powers  have  long  been  a  fcourge  to  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  people.  It  does  not  matter  by  what  name  thefe  -ufurped 
powers  are  known,  whether  by  king,  fenate,  potentate,  or  ftadt- 
holder,  they  are  in  either  fenfe  ufurped.'  — '  The  yoke  of  bondage 
among  our  neighbours  feems  now  to  be  pretty  well  broken,  and  it 
is  expefted  the  fame  bleiiing  is  awaiting  us,  when  perfecution  and 
tyranny  mail  be  no  more  ;  when  enjoying  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people,  we  fhall'  boaft  of  having  introduced  among  us  that  equaiity 
our  neighbours  have  acquired.' 

Only  two  young  men,  a  clerk  to  the  exclfe,  and  a  midfnipman, 
were  called  to  prove  thefc  words ;  and  feven  perfons  fwore  in  the 
jr.  oft  clear  and  pofiti  ve  manner  that  no  fuch  words  were  mr.deufe  of,  but 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  fermon  was  of  a  healing  and  pacific 
nature.  The  judge,  in  fumming  up  the  evidence,  informed  the 
jury  that  the  midfhipman's  evidence  muft  be  wholly  fet  afide,  as  he 
had  copied  his  minutes  from  thofe  of  the  other  witnefs,  and  gave 
his  evidence  in  the  fame  words ;  and  that  the  fupport  of  the  charges 
would  then  reft  on  the  teftimony  of  one  youth.  The  whole  of  die 
judge's  addrefs  feems  to  us  to  point  towards  an  acquittal.  The  jury, 
however,  after  confulting  for  five  hours  and  a  half,  returned  a  ver- 
dift  of  guilty  ;  and  on  Dec.  27th  ult.  the  defendant  was  fentenced 
to  four  years  imprifonment,  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds.  We 
are  aware  that  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  revife  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  law,  but  we  cannot  help  expreffing  a  wifh  that  in  both  thefe 
trials,  particularly  the  laft,  the  law  of  evidence  had  been  more  clofe- 
ly  attended  to ;  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  notes 
which  Mr.  Winterbotham  has  added  to  thefpeeches  of  the  counfel  are 
in  fome  instances  impertinent,  and  do  not  tend  to  give  the  moft 
favourable  idea  of  his  political  principles. 

The  Hiflory  of  a  Church  and  a  Warming-pan.      Written  for  the  He- 
nrfit  of  the  Jljfiyciators  and  Reformers  of  the  Age.     And  dedicated, 
•without  PermiJJion,  to  their  trlfold  Majefiies,  the  People,  the  Lav^ 
and  the  King.     8vo.      is.     Sy.nonds.      1 793- 
This  is  a  fatire  on  the  late  proceedings  againfl  thofe,  who  have 

been  fuppofed,  by  their  conduct  and  writings,  to  have  brought  the 

church  into  danger.     It  is,  however,  more  replete  with  humour 

than  argument. 

The  CoatraJI;  leing  the  Speech  of  King  George  III,  at  the  Opening 
of  his  Parliament,  1 794,  and  the  Speech  of  Prefident  George  IVaJk- 
ington,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, December  3,    1793.      ovo.     6d.     Symonds.      1793. 
It  is  fufficient  to  give  the  title  of  this  pamphlet,     Why  thefe  two 

fpeeches  are  printed  in  contra/,  the  reader  may  divine  without  our 

a&lUnce. 
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Gideon's  Cake  of  Barky-Meal.     A  Letter  to    the  Rev.  WlUiitm  R;- 
maine,  en  hit  peaching  for  the  Emigrant  ?opifh  Clergy;  ivith  fotni 
Striclures    on  .  j\'L~s.   Hannah  Mori's    Remarks,  publijliedfur  their 
Benefit,    1793.      The  fecond  Edition.      With  another- Letter  fevt  /> 
Mr.  Ro/fiaine,  prior  io  th.is,  and  Sundry  Notes  and  R.emarks,ivher;i 
ell thie  0!?jecriir:s  end  Replies  of  Opponents,  that  have  come  to  the 
Author's  Knowledge,  are  fully  anfwtrea\  8vo.   is.  Jordan.   1794. 
This  writer  is  exceedingly  angry  with  Mr.  Romaine  for  having 
preached  in  behaPf  of  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  .after  having  re- 
fufed  the  benefit  of  his  labours  to  the  Bible  Society.     We  irnift, 
however,  decidedly  reprobate  the  illiberal,  unchrifiian,  and  bigoted 
ftirit  which  has  dictated  his  oppofition  on  the  former.     The  poor 
exiles,  m  whofe  behalf  the  national  liberality  has  been  fo  hudabiy 
and  nobly-excited,  obtain  no  othe*  character  throughout  the  numer- 
ous pages   of  this  merciful  gentleman's  publication,  than  that  of 
*  implacable  enemies  of  Chrift' — '  Devourer's  of  Chrift's  own  fheep' 
— *  Servants  of  Satan' — '  Minifters  of  unrighteoufhefs' — '  Priefts  of 
Baal' — '  Vipers,  hypocrites,  and  devourers  of  widows'  —  '  Idol- 
worfhippers,  and  Zicn's  devoted  enemies' — '  Liood-thirfly  Papifts  ; 
and  '  juftly  abhorred  of  ail  nations.' 

Nor  is  Mifs  Hannah  Afore's  interference  treated  with  Iefs  acri- 
ynony,  as  is  evident  from  the  author's  remark  on  that  elegant  and 
forcible  argument  (which,'  indeed,  is  the  moft  beautiful  paffage  in 
her  publication  in  favour  of  the  French  clergy),  where  fhe  fays,  '  If 
theft  men  could  have  facrificcd  their  confeience  to  their  conveni- 
ence, they  had  not  now  been  in  this  country.' 

We  have  doubtiefs  faid  enough  to  convince  our  readers  of  the 
perfecuting  Ipirit  which  breathes  throughout  this  fingular  publica- 
tion, and  we  will  take  our  leave  of  the  author  by  obferving,  that  it 
is  happy  for  humanity,  and  for  the  Protefrant  religion,  that  he  wa« 
not  bred  a  Catholic,  and  that  the  period  of  his  exiflence  did  not 
happen  to  be  that  when  the  blaze  of  religious  perfecution  was  fed 
with  victims  in  Smithfield. 

The  Cafe  of  the  JF'ar  confidered.  In  a  Letter  to  Henry  Duncombet 
Efq.  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  York.  Svo.  is.  Debrett.  1794. 
This  is  a  calm  and  temperate  diffhafive  from  a  farther  profecution 
of  the  war  a-ainft  France.  .  The  author  does  not  confider  the  mad- 
/iefs  or  vvickednefs  of  the  French  nation  as  an  argument  to  juftify  us 
in  enlarging  the  circle  of  human  mifery,  by  plunging  ourfelves  in 
war,  if  our  fafety  could  have  been  enfured  without*  it,  and  this,  he 
thinks,  was  the  cafe.  He  very  properly  notices  the  want  of  har- 
rnonv  of  fentiment  in  thofe  who  have  fpoken  in  favour  of  the  war, 
and  from  a  confederation  of  the  refources  of  France,  and  the  dif» 
pofition  of  its  people,  is  inclined  to  think  chat  they  will  not  be  fo 
foon  tired  of  war,  as  their  enemies. 

c  Franconlania^ 
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POETICAL. 

Francomania,  French  Madnefs  ;  or  the   Travels  of  the  D •/  and 

Folly  hi  France,  Leige,  Brabant-,  &c.     Tranjiated  from  the  French, 
izmo.     zs.  6d.     Vernor  and  Hood.      1794. 

A  fatirical  attack,  as  the  title  implies,  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  French.  In  it  is  a  large  fhare  of  abufe,  fome  obfcenity,  and 
very  little  humour  ;  and  the  author,  though  he  meant  a  reproof,  has 
inadvertently  paid  a  compliment  to  the  national  convention,  by  the 
notorious  blunder  of  making  Lucifer  their  mortal  foe  and  oppofer  ; 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand  the  good  wifhes  of  his,  fable,  majefty  are 
very  confpicuoufly  {hewn  towards  the  pious  labours  of  his  fellow 
rnonarchs  in  Europe,  by  his  ftepping  forward  to  join  the  coalition. 
The  following  pafiage,  in  which  Afmodeus  is  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
ferring the  Trench  convention  to  Lucifer,  will  evince  the  truth  of 
this,  and  at  the  fame  time  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  writer's  ftile  and 
manner :  -. 

1  The  members  of  this  aflembly  have  fworn  to  cherilh  in  them- 
felves,  and  to  excite  in  others,  an  implacable  averfion  and  hatred 
to  all  kings.  They  indeed  intend  to  govern  the  whole  world  them- 
felves.  They  make  oner  half  of  the  people  butcher  the  other,  to 
leave  only  their  fooliih  partifans,  the  majority,  of  whom  is  com- 
pofed  of  malefactors  and  robbers,  whom  they  Call  Sans  culottes; 
Thefe  people,  drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
confequence  of  their  thirir,  for  gold  and  wickednefs,  are  entirely 
devoted  to  them.  As  they  have  nothing  to  lofe,  they  hope  to 
gain,  and  wifii  to  feize  every  thing.  In  uiort,  my  lord,  judge 
of  the  excefs  of  their  delirium  from  the  following  faft  :  I  heard  onfe 
of  their  orators  repeat  at  the  tribune  of  the  aflembly.  Let  us  make 
War  upou  all  kings  :  let  us  turfue  them  if  necejfary,  even  to  the  pates 
of  hell. ' 

'  At  thefe  words,  Lucifer  feels  his  blood  boil ;  he  moves  his  left 
eyebrow;  hell  trembles  and  pours  forth  fuch  torrents  of  liquid  fire 
as  had  never  been  before  obferved  :  all  its  Inhabitants  falling  proftrate 
before  him  howling,  begged  his  permiffion  to  form  themfelves  into 
a  national  militia  to  go  and  roafi  thole  mifcreants.  No,  no,  reolies" 
Lucifer,  I  with  to  go  myfelf  to  convince  thefe  villains  both  of  my 
wrath  and  of  my  power.  On  my  return,  Afmodeus  fhall  finifh  his 
fiery,  and  I  fhall  add  my  remarks. 

'  Infiantly,  he  gives  orders  for  his  departure,  and  inftruftions  to 
his  minifters  with  refpeft  to  the  cdminiftration  of  affairs  during  his 
abfence,  enjoining  them  to  burn  to  a  c:nder  immediately  every  French 
patriot  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  left  they  might  tamper  with  his 
fubjetts  and  induce  them  to  revolt.' 

"We  hepe  the  author  has  more  tafte  and  difcretion,  than  to  chufe, 

for 
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forhimflf,  fuch  a  friend  and  ally  as  he  has  chofen  for  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

The  Annual  Political  Songfer,  with  a  Preface  on  the  Times.     By  J. 
Freath.      izmo.     6d.     Baldwin.      1794. 

Thefe  fongs,  have  hardly  fpirit  enough  to  enliven  the  noify  mirth 
of  an  ale-houfe  club  ;  they  certainly  do  not  ftand  the  moll  diflant 
chance  of  amufing  the  fober  retirement  of  the  clofet. 

_A  Selection  of  Pfalms,  from  Tate  and  Brady's  J^erfon.  Second 
Edition.  By  Alexander  Cleeve,  A.  B.  Ficar  of  Waaler  in  North- 
umberland,    izmo.      is.  6d.     Kearfley.     1793. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  prefent  our  readers  with  any  thing  more 
of  this  publication  than  the  title.  The  author  however,  informs 
us  that  the  firft  edition  (which  contained  little  more  than  one  third 
of  what  is  included  in  the  prefent  one)  was  publifhed  for  the  ufe  of 
an  Englifh  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1785.  He  afterwards 
fpeaks  of  his  plan  in  the  following  words  : 

*  To  make  the  fubjects  of  it  more  folemn  and  impreffive,  the 
form  of  addrefs  will  be  found  repeatedly  changed  from  the  third  to 
the  fecond  perfon ;  that  is,  from  he  to  thou,  in  order  to  elevate  the 
mind  to  God  himfeif,  to  whom  "  praife  and  thanfgiving  are  of- 
fered." 

*  This  felecllon  is  moreover  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  f.rft 
comprehending  general  fubjecls  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  ;  prayer 
to  God  and  truit  in  him  ;  precepus  aud  motives  to  a  godly  life :  the 

fecond,  feparate  portions  for  the  Feftivals,  and  other  fet  days  and  oc- 
cafions  of  our  church  :  and  the  third,  the  pfalms  of  Penitence  for 
Lent,  and  other  times  of  trouble  and  difhefs,  both  of  body  and 
mind.' 

Bagatelles;  or,    Poetical  Sketches.      By    E..Jf'a1f,    M.  D.      Svo. 
is.  6d.  Boards.     Hamilton.     1793. 

The  author  has  rightly  termed  his  productions  Bagatelles ;  he 
might  have  added,  that,  trifles  as  they  are,  the  thought  of  many  of 
them  is  ftolen  ;  particularly  of  the  Epigram. — Many  of  them  offend 
againfl  decency,  and,  of  thofe  which  are  not  liable  to  cenfure,  we 
cannot  felecl:  any  which  have  a  claim  to  praife.  It  is  rather  fur- 
prifmg  to  fee  fo  flight  a  publication  ufhered  into  the  world  by  a  fub- 
icription.  If  the  author  mould  think  us  fevere,  let  him  recollect, 
that  the  apology  with  which  he  concludes  his  Preface,  *  Mon  livre 
vous  dephiit,  qui  vous  fcrce  a  le  lire,'  however  true  with  regard  to 
the  public  in  general,  dees  not,  unfortunately,  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  us  poor  hacks  of  Reviewers. 

A  Let- 
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RELIGIOUS. 

A  Letter  to  G.  Wakefield,  B.  A.  en  his  Spirit  of  Clriftian'ity  com* 
pared  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain.  By  David 
Andrews.     No  Publisher's  Name. 

This  Letter  (to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Mr.  Burke)  '  deferves  no  anfwer 
but  that  of  criminal  juftice  ;'  which,  we  hope,  the  author,  or  pub- 
lisher, wjli  fpeediiy  rtceive.  We  cannot  be  accufed  as  eaemies  to 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and,  on  merely  political  fpecuhtions,  the 
good  tendency  of  profecutions  for  libel  may  be  fairly  queftioned ; 
but  we  muf:  fay  that  writings,  the  immediate  tendency  of  which  is  to 
deftroy  the  morals  of  youth,  to  pervert  the  feeble-minded,  to  anni- 
hilate the  fancYity  of  oaths,  to  undo  every  focial  tie,  and  to  rob  the 
poor  of  thofe  comforts  which  are  extended  to  them  from  above, 
cannot  be  too  Strictly  prohibited,  or  the  reprobate  authors  of  them 
too  feverely  puniihed — 

*  Who  Steals  my  purfe,  Steals  trafh,'  Ice. 

Bur  he  whofe  object  is  to  deftroy  all  virtue,  public  and  private,  to 
eradicate  ail  principle,  is  a  being  of  the  moft  depraved  kind ;  and 
certainly  (If  the  prevention  of  crimes  be  at  all  an  object  with  the 
magistrate)  is  more  an  object,  of  punifhment,  than  many  a  wretch 
who  terminates  his  exigence  on  a  gibbet. 

Of  this  indecent  attack  upon  all  that  is  right  and  laudable,  infi- 
dels themfeives  raufl  be  afhamed. 

Thr  Footman's  Pamphlet ;  or,  the  Footman's  Arguments  againji  the 
Unitarians,  iSc.  and  in  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrifl ;  is  humbly 
ojferedjo  the  Public.  By  John  Saunders.  Bvo.  Falkirk,  printed 
for  the  Author.     1 793- 

In  pa^e  fecond  of  this  pamphlet  we  find  that  the  difpute  is  be- 
tween  *  Dr.  Prieftlcy,  rev.  Mr.  Liiuifey,  clergymen,  and  John 
Saunders,  footman. — Two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  clergymen,  but 
ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  footman,  if  he  may  be  credited  in  the 
following  brief  fummary  of  his  arguments.  '  If  Mr.  Lindfey  knows 
the  Bible  to  be  wrong  rranllated,  its  more  than  I  do  ;  and  if  he  be- 
lieves it  fo,  /  believe  it  otlerivife ;  and  if  he  knows  and  believes 
Chnit  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  man,  /  know  and  believe  Chrifl  to 
be  both  God  and  man  ;  all  which  I  havefufficiently  proved.' — Not- 
withstanding this  victory,  John  has  learned  to  call  names  and  fcold, 
which  may  be  quite  in  character  for  afoo.man,  but  very  unbecom? 
ing  a  Trinitarian.  After  comparing  Mr.  Lindfey  to  Francis  Spira, 
and  hinting  only  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  Spira,  he  adds ; 
*  In  a  word,  I  can  find  children  in  both  England  and  Scotland, 
who  can  give  a  more  rational  account  of  the  Deity,  than  either 
Prieftlcy  or  Lindfey  doth.  I  fpeak  it  to  their  Shame.  The  doc- 
tor hath  got  a  ranch  brighter  genius  for  commenting  upon  earth, 
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air,  and  water,  than  for  handling  the  Gofpel.  And,  indeed,  that 
is  little  more  akin  to  the  gofpel,  than  if  the  doctor  were  to  fit  down 
and  count  how  many  drops  of  water  fills  his  tea-:kettle.' — After  i  ca 
pages  of  quotations  and  arguments,  fu ch  as  J%hn  can  muiter,  he 
concludes :  '  Thus,  Dr.  Priefiley,  I  bid  you  farewell  for  the  pre* 
fent,  by  obferving,  that  although  bifhops  were  levelled  with  cu- 
rates, and  kings  with  fubjects  ;  though  rocks  and  hills  remove;  yet 
you  will  never  be  able  to  degrade  the  Son  of  God  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  creature.' — Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  give  honeft  Tohrt 
Credit  for  his  great  reading,  and  controverfial  fkill,  and  afTure  him 
that,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  the  bcfi  defence  of  Trinitarianifm  ever 
written — by  afoot  man  *  ! 

A  Charge  given  at   the   Primary  Vijitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Salop,  in   the  Diocefe  of  Hereford,  in  the  Year  1793,  by  Jofeph 
Plymley,  31.  A.  Archdeacon/   ^to.      is,     Longman.      1793. 
After  a  well-turned  Introduction,  Mr.  Plymley  touches  on  the 
duty  of  keeping  churches  in  good  repair;  refidcnce;  the  modera- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  refpect  to  compofitions  for  tithe  ;  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  and  the  advantages  that  refult  from  the  application  of  it  in 
bringing  private  donations  under  ecclefiafticaljurifdiction.     Paffinw 
hence  to  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  the  perfecutcd  emigrants, 
he  returns  thanks  for  civilities  received  frorn  them  in  his  parochial 
visitations;  and,  after  gently  hinting  that  in  thecourfe  of  them  every 
thing  was  not  exactly  what  he  could  have  wifhed,  concludes  with 
obferving,  that, 

*  Though  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  and 
an  appointment  necefTurily  confequent  of  a  ftate  of  probation.;  yet 
the  qnd  of  fuch  a  ftate  can  never  be  anfwered  whilft  mankind  are 
pleafed  it  fhould  continue  fo. — A  ftate  of  probation  becomes  a  ftate  of 
nugatory  exiftence,  unlefs  the  members  of  it  were  to  be  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  fet  rightits  irregularities.  May  we  never  therefore, 
by  precept  or  example,  bear  teftimony  to  the  falfe,  inverted  virtue, 
of  being  contented  with  things  as  they  are ;  a  tenet,  that  gives  li- 
cence to.  every  wrong  defire,  and  which  muft  prolong,  if  it  encreafes 
not,  the  empire  of  fin.  Though  equally  to  be  avoided  is  the  oppo- 
fite  error,  which  violates  duty  in  its  attempts  to  enforce  it.  But  'as 
all  men  are  called  upon  to  ameliorate  the  ftate  of  the  world,  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  fpirit  within  our  own  bofems  ;  fo 
it  is  our  appointment,  within  fixed  ".nd  certain  rules,  to  aid  this  in- 
tended progrefs:  to  be,  in  every  proper  inftance,  the  right  hand 
neighbour  to  each  of  our  parifliioners ;  their  private  advifer,  as  well 
as  public'  monitor ;  their  inftrcctor  in  chriitian  truths ;  their  example 
.in  chriftian  conduct ;  their  joy  in  health,  and  their  confolation  in 


»  *  From  private  information  we  learn  that juhn  was  very  lately  a  f>.>tman- 
in  the  fcrvice  of  Lord  Baijjouie.  «• 

ficknefs. 
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ficknefs.  The  more  we  are  in  all  th's  the  fincere,  though  humble 
followers  of  that  Maftery  whole  fervice  we  profefs,  we  are  notcnlv 
difcharcrlng  our  own  duty,  but  fecnring  to  our  fuccefibrs,  fo  far  as 
it  depends  on  human  means,  the  fame  enviable  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good  to  mankind  :  fince  an  inititution  fo  friendly  in  its  general 
intention,  and  fo  mild  in  its  general  adminifbraticn,  as  the  efhbiifh- 
ment  into  which  we  are  ordained,  can  receive  but  little  injury  from 
the  mifapprehenfions  or  mifreprefentations  with  which  it  may  oc- 
casionally be  alTaiied.  If  our  "  well  doing  has  not  yet  put  to  filence 
the  ignorance  of  foolifh  men,"  it  mult  be,  that  the  inclination,  or 
the  ability,  has  been  wanting  to  the  due  affertion  of  this  infpired 
precept,  fince  we  are  told,  it  is  4i  the  will  of  God"  we  fhouid  fo 
conquer.' 

The  Ufes  to  be  made  of  the  Divine  Gbodnefs,  in  the  Courfe  of the  Sea- 
fan.      A  Sermon,  preached  at  Errol,  Dec.  10,  1793,  bjing  the  Day 
appointed  by  the  Prefbyiery  cf  Perth,  for  a  folemn  Thankfgivi 
Account  of  the  good  Harveft,  agreeably  to  the  A3  and  R 
da t ion  of  Synod.     By  William  Kerdman,  Afpfar.t  to  the  Itlinijicr 
cf Err  A.     %vo.      is.     Verncr.      1794. 

From  PJ".  Ixv.  11.  the  author  of  this  fermon  recommends  a  pious 
attention  to  the  goodnefs  of  God.  end  gratitude  for  his  biefungs, 
particularly  that  of  a  profperous  harveft,  and  enforces  the  duties  of 
temperance  and  charity  as  the  beft  means  of  evincing  that  gratitude. 
We  difcover  litde  ability  in  the  firucture  of  the  difcourfe,  which  is 
eked  out  by  plentiful  quotations  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  near  approaching  Day  of  univcfal  Ref  oration,  Regeneration 
Peace,  and  Salvation  ;  in  which  is  difcovered,  the  Foundation  of 
the  Falfe  Prophets  under  their  various  Characters  ;  with  Remarks 
on  the  bleffed  State  of  the  primitive  Quakers.  Alfo  an  Aptendix  ; 
in  which  is  maniffted,  the  Origin  of  Header,  and  Hell ;  the  Foun- 
dation cf  Light  and  Darknefs  ;  and  the  Ground ' cf '  Mifery  and  H:i*- 
pinefs.  Likeiv'fe  an  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  New  Heavens  and  Earth.  And  a  Relation  cf  the  Prop/ie/y  of 
Thomas  Story.  By  John  Boufell,  of  Deepham,  Norfolk,  a  Dif- 
cipk  of  Jefus  Chrif.     %vo.      is.     RicharJfon.      179;. 

Judge,  reader,  of  this  fanatic,  by  the  following-  account  which 
he  gives  of  himfelf,  and  then  buy  his  book  if  thou  iiktft ! 

'  About  forty  years  fince,  while  my  refidence  was  at  Weed- 
bridge,  jn  the  county  of  Suffolk,  as  I  was  walking  one  evening-  in 
a  lonely* valley,  my  foul  was  overfhadowed  with  heavenly  light-  : 
this  vifion.1  f.iw  an  ancient  building,  and  upon  the  battlements  I 
beheld  feveral  of  thofe  which  ftcod  in  the  fht'ons  of  rninlftcrs  zrA 
elders  among  the  people  called  Quakers,  laid  afleep  upon  their  beds. 
This  fight  of  the  flate  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was  jo'ned  in  re- 
ligious 
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ligious  fellowfhip  caufed  me  deeply  to  mourn  ;  being  cloatbed  wkh 
holy  zeal,  I  called  with  a  raifed  voice  to  thofe  fleepy  fpirits  to  arife 
and  (land  upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  with  fwords  in  one  hand  and 
working inftruments  in  the  other,  that  the  enemy  might  have  been 
kept  out,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  carried  on  in  the  earth.  After 
this  pafTed  away,  I  beheld  a  fuffering  day  approaching,  to  prove  the 
foundation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  nation,  and  that  none  fhould 
be  able  to  Hand,  but  thofe  whofe  foundation  was  laid  upoir  the  rock 
of  ages.' 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  united  ParijJies  of  St.  Veda/l 
Fofier,  and  St.  Mickael-Le  Quern,  London,  on  Friday,  February 
28,  1794,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fa/2.  By  Fran- 
cis Wollafion,  Reclor.     Svo.      is.     Wilkies.      1794. 

From  Luke  xxi.  36,  Mr.  Wollafton  takes  a  hafty  view  of  the  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  affairs,  the  probability  that  great  revolutions  are  now 
agitating  by  the  hand  of  providence,  and  exhorts  his  hearers  to  pre- 
pare themfelves  by  *  watching  and  prayer.'  He  glances  at  the  con  • 
du£t  of  the  French,  and  is  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  at  prefent 
death  the  fword.  'What  Chriftianity  certainly  would  advife  in 
almoft  anv  other  cafe,  Christianity  itfelf  cannot  advife  now.'  The 
remarks  he  makes  on  the  growth  of  infidelity  form  the  belt  part  of 
this  fermon. 

The  Hand  of  God  acknowledged  in  the  Lrfs  of  endeared  Relatives,  and 
fuck  a  (feeling  D'fpenfations  improved.  A  Sermon,  occa /toned  by  the 
much  lamented  Death  of  Elizabeth  Bowden,  who  departed  this  Life 
"November  1  C,  1793,  aged  f event  e>:n  years  ;  preached  at  Lower  - 
Tooting,  in  Surry,  November  24,  1793-  By  James  Bowdcn.  Svo. 
$d.     Johnfon.     1794. 

The  affli&ed  parent,  and  the  pious  refigned  Chriftian,  are  equally 
confpicuous  in  this  difcourfe.  It  is,  indeed,  affectionate,  tender, 
and  fubmiiiive.  The  language  we  could  have  wifhed  to  have  been 
polifhed  with  greater  care.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  this  fermon  was 
not  intended  to  be  published  :  even  in  colloquial  converfation,  it 
would  appear  harfh  and  inelegant. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Unhcrfiiy  of  Cambridge,  November  C, 
1 793.     By  Edward  Peaifon,  B.  D.    Fellow  of  Sidney-Suffex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     8«0.     6d.      Deighton.      1793. 
The  text  of  this  difcourfe  is  taken  from  Proverbs  jtxiv.  21.  My 
fon,  fear  thou  the  Lord,  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  thern 
that  are  given  to  change.     The  preacher  fhows,  by  judicious  ob- 
servations, the  great  da  ger  of  attempting  to  fubvert,  by  violence, 
any  cftublifhed  government;  and  vindicates  the  Revolution  of  1688 
from  the  objections  that  might  be  drawn  from  this  general  prin- 
ciple. 

Tks 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Times  conjidered.  A  Sermon,  preached  in^the  Eng- 
lijh  Church  at  Utrecht,  February  13,  1793,  the  Day  appointed  by 
the  States  for  the  General  Thanh/giving,  Fafiing,  and  Prayer.  By 
W.  L.  Brown,    D.  D.  Profejfor  of  Moral  Philofophy,  the  Law  of 

■  Nature,  and  Ecdefiaftlcal  Hifiory,  and  Minifier  of  the  Englijk 
Church  at  Utrecht.     Svo.     is.     Murray.     1793. 

We  have  feldom  read  a  more  elegant  and  feafonable  difccurfe, 
-  from  Matthew  xvi.  3.  «  Can  ye  not  difcern  the  figns  of  the  times.' 
From  the  figns  of  that  period,  our  author  turns  to  thofe  of  the  pre» 
fent  moment,  when  religion,  government,  arts,  fciences,  and  talte, 
are  attempted  to  be  fubverted  under  the  impofing  name  of  philo- 
fophy. His  conclusions  and  advice  are  highly  judicious :  in  ever/ 
view,  our  author  recommends  due  fubordination,  an  attention  to 
religion,  to  order,  and  good  government. 

Hints,  preparatory  to  the  approaching  Fafi.      l2mo.     6d.     RjrxEg- 
tons.      1 794. 

Thefe  Hints,  though  intended  for  general  application,  are  chiefly 
directed  to  the  clergy.  The  author  delineates  the  different  kinds  of 
difcourfes  which  would  be  delivered  on  the  Faft-day ;  pointing  out 
the  particular  objeft  of  the  feveral  dalles  of  preachers,  and  recom- 
mending to  their  attention  fuch  a  plan  of  fermons  as  is  moft  con- 
formable to  the  inftitution  of  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and  prayer. 
The  Hints  are  fuggefted  with  good  fenfe,  and  enforced  with  a  be- 
coming degree  of  freedom. 

NOVELS    and    ROMANCES. 

Hifiory  of  May  r Flower,  a  Fairy  Tale.    Svo.  2s.  6d.fewed.    Wilkie. 

x793- 

When  the  Arabian  Nights  were  firfl  tran  dated  into  French  by 
Galland,  they  were  read  by  every  body  with  an  enthufiafm  of  plea  - 
fure.  Count  Hamilton,.author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  and 
other  publications,  ufed  to  laugh  at  the  eagernefs  with  which  they 
were  read,  and  to  fay  that  it  was  very  eafy  for  any  man  to  produce 
fuch,  if  he  chofe  to  be  extravagant  enough.  Some  of  his  gay  ac- 
quaintance dared  him  to  the  trial ;  upon  which  he  wrote  the  tales 
known  under  the  name  of  Cor.tes  d'  Hamilton.  They  are  extremely 
amufing,"  as  they  join  to  the  fanciful  extravagance  of  the  Arabian 
Tales,  which  he  at  once  laughed  at  and  imitated,  the  gaiety  and 
lighter  graces,  the  wit  and  pleafantry  of  the  Parifian  bel-efprit.  Fleur 
d'Epine  is  one  of  the  prettied.  It  is  very  well  tranflated,  though 
with  considerable  retrenchments  and  additions,  chiefly,  we  fuppofe, 
introduced  to  bring  out  the  moral,  the  leaft  circumftaace,  probably, 
C.  R.  N.  Aa*.  (XL)  June,  1794.  R  that 
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that  count  Hamilton  concerned  himfelf  about;  and  it  certainly  may 
be  read  with  much  pleaiure,  and  without  fear  of  receiving  any  harm, 
by  all  young  people  who  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Caroline  de  Montmoreiici ;  a  Tale,  founded  in  Fail.     By  La  Mar* 
quife  De  *  *  *  *  *.     i2mo.     $s.fewed.     Longmans    '1794. 

This  ftory,  which  is  written  in  letters,  confifts  rather  of  a  feries 
bf  detached  epifodes  than  of  one  uniform  narrative.  It  may,  as  is 
faid  in  the  title-page,  be  really  founded  in  facl ;  but  we  cannot  fay 
that  it  has  any  ftrong  claim  to  intereft  the  reader,  in  refpect  either 
of  fentiment  or  information. 

Amufement  Hall ;  or,  an  Eafy  Intreduftion  to  the  Attaimnent  nf 
Ufeful  Knowledge.  By  a  Lady.  limo.  is.  Boards.  Gardi- 
ner.     1 794. 

The  fable  of  this  little  production  is  ingenioufly  imagined ;  the 
dialogue  fentimental,  without  either  affectation  or  dullnefs ;  and  it 
is  interfperfed  with  interefting  anecdotes  from  ancient  hiftory,  on 
which  the  young  ladies,  to  whom  they  are  recited,  never  fail  of 
making  pertinent  obfervations.  The  whole  is  well  calculated  for 
Conveying  ufeful  knowledge  in  a  familiar  and  pleafing  manner. 

Lucy  :  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Pa^fons.   3  Vols.   i2mo.      10s.  6d.  fezved. 
Lane.     1 794. 

The  heroine  of  this  Novel  is  a  Foundling,  richly  endowed 'with 
the  gifts  of  nature,  and  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  amiable  difpofi- 
tion.  The  firft  feventeen  years  of  her  life  are  fpent  in  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  an  old  ruinous  caftie,  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland ;  where 
(he  is  protected  by  its  tzvo  only  inhabitants,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  But- 
ler, hufband  and  wife,  who,  after  living  many  years  in  the  pofTef- 
fidn  of  a  large  eftate,  are  driven  by  a  feries  of  calamities  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  the  moft  fequeftered  retirement.  By  the  death  of  thofe 
refpectable  perfons,  the  unfortunate  Lucy  is  left  in  the  moft  de- 
plorable fituation;  deftitute  of  all  human  fociety,  and  without  any 
other  fubfiftence  than  the  milk  of  a  cow,  wkh  which  (lie  had  been 
nourifhed  from  her  infancy.  To  avoid  perfecution  from  a  young 
libertine,  by  whom  (he  had  been  accidentally  difcovered,  (he  makes 
"her  way  to  a  village,  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles,  and  implores 
the  protection  of  a  Father  Mark  ;  of  whofe  great  humanity  (lie  had 
been  informed  by  Mrs.  Butler,  and  afterwards  by  a  hermit,  whom 
fhe  had  difcovered  in  a  fubterraneous  part  of  the  caftle.  On  the 
recommendation  of  this  worthy  clergyman,  (he  is  taken  into  the 
family  of  a  lady  Campley,  by  whom  (lie  is  treated  with  a  degree 
,of  partiality  and  aifedion  fuitable  to  her  extraordinary  merit.  A 
f  feries 
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feries  of  furprifing  adventures  fucceeds  this  period  of  her.hiftory, 
until,  at  lail,  her  parentage  becomes  known,  and  fhe  is  happily, 
married  to  the  nephew  of  an  Italian  count,  who  was  deeply  ena- 
moured of  her  charms. 

The  incidents  in  this  novel  are,  in  general,  of  a  romantic  na- 
ture ;  but  conducted  with  great  plaufibility.  The  characters  are. 
.well  fupported;  the  fentiments  highly  favourable  to  virtue  ;  and  it 
abounds  with  fituations  extremely  interefting  to  the  tendereft  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,    j 

MEDICAL. 

Chemical  Eff ays  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  my  Reflections  on  fixed  Fir  e^ 
ivith  Obfervations  and  Striclures  upon  Dr.  Priejllefs,  Fordyce's, 
Pearfon's,  and  Beddoes's  late  Papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aclions ;  and  an  Anfwer  to  the  Reviewers.  By  Robert  Harring- 
ton, M.  D.     Svo.     is.  6d.     Faulder.     1793. 

*  We  wifh  the  man  a  dinner  and  fit  ftill.' 
In  good  truth,  we  have  been  fo  long  teized  by  afTertions  without 
proof,  by  experiments  mifunderftood,  and  arguments  indecifive, 
that  we  fhall  in  future  be  contented  with  announcing  Dr.  Har- 
rington's works,  till  we  perceive  them  to  become  of  more  impor- 
tance. 

On  the  Difeafes  of  the  Teeth ;  their  Origin  explained,  with  fuccefs- 
ful  Methods  of  removing  their  mofl  prevailing  Diforders,  and  ma- 
naging the  Teeth  in  the  Infant  State.  To  which  aie  added,  Ob- 
fervations on  the  Saliva.  By  Benjamin  Walkey,  Apothecary,  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Vegetable  Dentifrice.  Svo.  is.  Shepperfon 
and  Reynolds.     1793. 

This  is  an  advertifement,  managed  with  more  than  ufual  art* 
which  we  did  not  fully  underftand,  till  we  obferved  *  Apothecary 
added  to  the  name.  In  reality,  the  difeafes  of  the  teeth  fometimes 
-depend,  it  is  faid,  on  fome  fault  in  the  blood ; — and  who  fo  proper 
to  give  the  alteratives,  if  the  tooth-powder  fails,  as  the  author  of 
the  difcovery  ?  We  ought,  however,  to  add,  that  Mr.  Walkey 
appears  to  be  far  above  the  common  rank  of  advertiiers.  His 
pamphlet  is  written,  in  a  manner  indeed  a  little  too  confident ;  but, 
in  general,  with  propriety,  elegance,  and  good  fenfe. 

DRAMATIC. 

The  Purfe ;  or,  Benevolent   Tar  ;  a  Mufical  Dramay  in  cne  AB,  as 
it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Haymarket.    By  ?.  C.  Crofs. 
Svo.     is.    Lane.     1794. 
A  piece  of  one  aft,  in  which  the  chief  incident  is,  that  a  boy 

taken  into  a  great  houfe  falls  afleep  in  a  chair,  with  a  letter  from  his 

B.  z  mother 
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mother  in  his  hand.  A  failor  returning  from  a  cruize  comes  in,  and 
reading  his  letter,  finds  he  has  fent  all  the  money  he  could  get  to 
his  mother ;  with  which  he  is  fo  pleafed  that  he  flips  a  purfe  into 
his  pocket.  Upon  this  an  accufation  of  his  honefty  is  afterwards 
founded ;  but  the  failor,  who  proves  to  be  his  father,  returns  time 
enough  to  fave  him. — The  incident  is  borrowed  from  Berquin,  who 
himfelf  took  it  from  the  German,  where  the  generofity  to  the  fleep- 
jng  page  is  related  of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  With  regard  to  the  work- 
ing up  of  the  piece,  nothing  can  be  more  flightly  put  together. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Qcfervaiions  en  a  Cunent  that  often  prevails  to  the  TVeJltvard  of 
Scilly ;  endangering  the.  Safety  of  Ships  that  approach  the  BritlJIi 
Channel.  By  James  Rennel,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Philofophi- 
eal  Tranf ail  ions.     2vo.     %s.     Niccl.      J  793. 

This  is  a  Angularly  ufeful  tract,  which,  as  it  has  not  yet  occurred 
to  us  in  the  Philofbphical  Tranfactions,  we  may  fhortly  notice. 
There  feemsto  be  a  current,  fetting  from  Cape  Finifterre  and  Cape 
Ortegal  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  Britifli  Channel,  which  carries 
fhips,  fleering  from  the  weft,  towards  the  channel,  in  a  parallel  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Scilly  Iflands,  either  on  them,  or  to  the  north  of 
the  iflands.  Mr.  Rennel  thinks  the  current  follows  the  courfe  of 
the  fhore  ;  but  this  is  lefs  probable  than  that  it  pafTes  through  the 
bay.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  remark,  that  it  feems  to  prevail 
moft,  after  fome  continuance  of  wefterly  winds.  Some  of  our  au- 
thor's remark  we  fhall  tranferibe. 

*  1  ft.  Whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  the  ftream,  (which  is  at 
prefent  unknown)  if  a  fhip  crofTes  it  very  obliquely,  that  is,  in  ah  E. 
by  S.  or  more  foutherly  direction  (as  may  eaiily  happen,  on  finding 
herfelf  too  far  to  the  northward,  at  the  firft  place  of  obferva*ion, 
after  fhe  gets  into  the  current),  fhe  will,  of  courfe,  continue  much 
longer  in  it,  and  will  be  more  affected  by  it,  than  if  fhe  fleered 
more  directly  acrofs  it.  She  will  be  in  a  fimilar  fituatlon,  if  fhe 
crofTes  it  with  light  winds ;  and  both  of  thefe  circumftances  fhould 
be  attended  tor  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fufpecl  it  is,  that  the  eaftern 
border  of  the  current  has  a  more  northerly  direction  than  the  middle 
of  it,  this  alfo  fhould  be  guarded  againft.  I  conceive  alfo,  that  the 
ftream  is  broader  in  the  parallel  of  Scilly,  than  farther  fouth.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  th/.tthofe  who,  from  a  parallel  fouth  of  Scilly, 
have  been  carried  clear  of  it  to  the  north,  when  approaching  it  in 
the  night,  may  efteem  themfelves  fortunate  that  the  current  was 7k 
firong  ;  for  had  it  been  weaker,  they  might  bave  been  carried  on. 
the  rocks. 

*  ad.  A  good  obfervatlon  of  latitude,  at  noon,  would  be  thought 
a  fufficient  warrant  for  running  eaftward,  during  a  long  night :  yet 

as 
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as  it  may  be  pofuble  to  remain  in  the  current,  long  enough  to  be 
carried  from  a  parallel  that  may  be  deemed  a  very  fafe  one,  to  tha% 
of  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  a  night ;  it  would  appear 
prudent,  after  experiencing  a  continuance  of  ftrong  weflerly  gales  ia 
the  Adantic,  and  approaching  the  channel  with  light  foutkerly 
winds,  either  to  make  (Jfhant,  or  at  all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel 
of  480,  45',  at  the  higheft.  If  they  keep  in  49°;  30',  they  will 
experience  the  whole  effect  of  the  cuirent,  in  a  poCtion  where  they 
can  leaft  remedy  the  evil :  but  if  in  4S0,  45',  they  are  ahailtd  by 
the  north-weft  current,  they  are  (till  in  a  poiition  from  whence  a 
fouthe.  ly  wind  will  carry  them  into  the  channel.  But  ail  {hips  th2t 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  and  are  bound  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Lizard,  had 
better  to  make  Ufhant,  under  the  above  circumftances,  in  times  of 
peace.  Or,  at  all  events,  why  fhould  they  run  in  a  parallel,  in  which 
thev  are  likely  to  lofe  ground  ? 

♦  3d,  Ships,  bound  to  the  wefhvard,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  with  the  wind  in  the  fouth-weft  quarter,  fo  that  it  may  ap- 
pear indifferent  which  tack  they  go  on,  fhould  prefer  the  larboard 
tack ;  as  they  will  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  current. 

*  4th.  I  underftand  that  the  light-houfe  of  Scilly  is  either  re* 
moved,  or  to  be  removed,  to  the  fouth-weft;  part  of  the  iflands;  or 

'  of  the  high  rocks.  This  is  certainly  a  wife  meafure ;  as  the  light 
fhould  be  calculated  more  particularly  for  fnips  that  have  a  Jong, 
than  a  Jhort  departure ;  like   thole  from  any  part  of  the  European 

"coafts,  to  the  northward,  or  eafhvard.  The  light-houfe  ought  alfa 
to  be  buiit  very  Lofty.  I  am  forry  to  remark,  that,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
fervation  has  gone,  this  light  has  never  appeared-  clear  and  bright, 
as  a  light  to  direct  Clips  ought  to  do.' 

If  the  current  fets  round  the  fhore,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
be  fenfible  after  weflerly  winds,  for,  as  major  Rennel  has  fhown, 
the  waters  muft  then  be  accumulated,  and  the  reiiftance  greater  in 
the  bay.  Perhaps  it  then  aflumes,  in  confequence  of  this  increafed 
refiftance,  a  notherly  courfe,  while  naturally  it  is  loft  in  the  bay, 
or  broken  againft  the  fhore.  Thefe  fuggeftions,  however,  we  leave 
to  the  author's  confideration  ;  but  we  muft  not  leave  him  without 
the  higheft  commendations  of  his  fkiil,  his  accuracy,  and  humanity.' 
Many  of  the  wrecks  on  the  Scilly  Iflands,"  have,  probably,  been 
owing  to  feamen's  ignorance  of  this  current. 

The  IVell-Bted  Scholar,  or  pr attic al  Ejfaysjm  the  hejl  Methods  cf  Im- 
proving the  Tajle,  and  njjijiing  the  Exertions  of  Youth  in  their  Li- 
terary Purfuits.  By  William  Milns,  M.  A.  Sw.  "ts.  Boards. 
Rivingtons:     1 794. 

A  better  title  to  this  book  would,  perhaps,  have  been  The  Eng- 
lifn  Clajfic  Scholar,  fince  the  chief  defign  is  to  conduct,  the  ftudent 
through  a  courfe  of  Englifh  literature,  and  to  form  him  to  a  habit 
of  Engiifh  compofition.     The  author,  alcng  with  many  others,  we 

think, 
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think,  erroneoufly  recommends  the  beginning  with  Englifh  gram« 
mar;  we  fay  erroneoufly,  becaufe  Englifli  grammar  has  fo  few  in- 
flections, that  there  is  very  little  to  employ  the  memory,  and  as  an 
exercife  of  judgment,  it  is  of  much  too  abftracl:  a  nature  to  be  taken 
up  with  adrantage  by  thofe  who  are  as  yet  in  the  very  porch  and 
entrance  of  literature.  Befides,  if  it  is  intended  that  at  any  time 
a  youth  fliould  have  two  languages,  he  will  ftudy  the  grammar  of 
his  own  with  more  advantage  when  he  can  compare  it  with  another. 
Rules  for  Englifh  compofition  are  given  under  four  heads,  Letters, 
Fables,  Themes,  and  Orations,  and  fome  fables  are  analyfed  after 
the  manner  of  Rollin  in  his  Belles  Lettres.  Blair's  Lectures  are 
often  adverted  to.  A  courfe  of  reading  is  pointed  out,  beginning 
with  the  poets,  and  ending  with  profe  writers  (mpft  would  reverfe 
the  order),  which,  in  general,  feems  to  be  judicioufly  chofen ;  on- 
ly that  it  is  by  far  too  extenfive  for  either  the  time  or  the  abilities 
of  fchool-boys.  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  and  Montefquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws  being  of  the  number  of  books  recommended  ;  and 
that  the  tranflations  of  French  works  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
omitted,  fince  fcarce  any  one,  in  the  culture  of  whofe  mind  fo 
much  time  and  pains  fliould  be  employed,  would  be  ignorant  of 
French — hardly  of  Latin.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  fpecimens  of  rhetorical  eloquence,  chiefly  from  the  ancients, 
given  in  the  tranflations  which  the  compiler  of  this  book  found  ready 
«lone  to  his  hands. — At  the  conclufion  is  a  flight  fketch  of  a  courfe 
of  French  and  Italian  reading. — Among  the  French  didaftic  poets 
the  author  of  Les  Jardins  ought  certainly  to  have  found  a  place, 
and  Ver-vert  among  the  mock  heroics.  Voltaire  is  only  mentioned 
as  a  poet. 

jS  Defer  ipt  ion  of  Pocket  and  Magazine  Cafes  of  Mathematical  Draw- 
ing Inflruments  ;  in  which  is  explained  the  life  of  each  Infrumcnt, 
and  particularly  of  the  Seclor  and  Plain  Scale,  in  the  Solutions  of  a 
Variety  of  Problems ;  likeivife,  the  Defcription,  Confrutlion,  and 
life  of  Guntcr's  Scale.  Illufl rated  i*ith  Copper-plates.  By  J. 
Barrow,  Private  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.  Svo.  y.  6d. 
Watkins.     1 794. 

An  ufeful  little  tract,  particularly  to  the  ftudent  of  mathematics — 
The  author  has  fully  executed  what  his  title  promifed. 

Hiftory  of  the  Government  of  the  TJland  of  'Newfoundland.  With  an 
appendix ;  containing  the  Ails  of  Parliament  made  refpecling  the 
Trade  and  FiJJiery.  By  John  Reeves,  Efq.  Chief  Jujhce  of  the 
Jfland.     &vo.     4s.  Boards.     Sewell.      1793. 

As  the  fubject  of  this  work  has  been  before  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, it  rauft  prove  interefting  to  perfons  concerned  in  the  trade 

and 
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«nd  fiftieries.  As  a  hlftory,  the  editor  is  entitled  to  the  praife  of 
induftrv,  awl  he  has  thrown  in  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  agree- 
able to  relieve  the  necellary  drynefs  of  his  fubjeft.  The  profits  of  it 
are  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  fuffering  clergy  of  France,  refugees 
in  the  Britifh  dominions. 

77ie  Difcovay,  Settlement,  and  prcfent  State  of  Kentucky.  And  ax 
Introduftion  to  the  Topography  and  Natural  Hijlory  of  that  rich  and 
important  Country  ;  alfo,  Colonel  Daniel  Boon's  Narrative  of  t/ie 
Wars  of  Kentucky  :  -with  an  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations  within 
the  Limits  of  the  United  States,  their  Manners,  Cufoms,  Religion^ 
and  their  Origin;  and  the  Stages  and  Difances  between  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  from  Pitt/burgh  to  Penfacola,  and 
feveral  other  Places.  By  John  Filfon.  ffliift rated  with  a  large 
whole  Sheet  Map  cf  Kentucky  from  aclual  Surveys,  and  a  Plan,  with 
a  If efcription  of  the  Rapids  of  the  River  Ohio.  By  Capt.  Thomas 
Hutchinsy  Geographer  to   the  Crongrefs.      8-yo.      is.      Stockdale. 

As  we  have  not  Mr.  Imlay's  work  at  hand,  we  mean  the  Topo- 
-graphical  Defcription  of  the  Weftern  Parts  of  America  *,  we  cannot 
fay  how  much  is  copied  from  that  work,  or,  more  properly,  how 
nearly  the  two  works  coincide.  From  our  recollection,  it  appears, 
•that  they  do  not  materially  differ ;  and,  fo  far,  they  fupport  each 
other.  Our  prefent  author  appears  to  be  judicious  and  well-in- 
formed. Yet,  in  his  Appendix,  he  copies  the  fabulous  legend  of 
prince  Madoc,  and  the  ftories  refpedfing  the  remains  of  ancient  for- 
tifications. 

Metier  addrejfed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Prejident  of  the  Board  cf 
Agriculture  and  internal  Improvement.  Refpecling  the  important 
Difcovery  lately  made  in  Sweden,  of  a  Method  to  extinguifk  Fire, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Procefs  adopted  for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  Hints 
cf  Means  for  preferving  Timber,  ufed  either  in  Houfes,  or  in  Ship- 
building, from  that  defiruclive  Element.  By  Mr.  William  Knaxy 
Merchant  in  Gothenburg.     $vo.      is.  6d.     Debrett.      1793. 

The  procefs  recommended  for  extinguifhing  fires,  is  difiblving  a 
quantity  of  faline  matter,  of  almoft  any  kind,  in  the  water  which  is 
projected  from  the  fire-engine,  with  the  addition  alfo  of  calcareous 
or  argillaceous  earth.  Of  thefe  materials,  common  fait  and  clay  are 
recommended,  as  the  cheapeft  and  moff.  attainable.  From  the  fol- 
lowing experiment,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  nature 
and  practicability  of  this  contrivance,  in  the  principle  of  which, 


*  Noticed  in  our  gth  Vol.  New  Arrangement,  p. 53. 

however, 
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however,  there  is  nothing  new,  fince  fubftances  impregnated  witk 
alum  have  been  long  known  to  refill  the  action  of  flan«e  : 

£  A  houfe,  1 6  feet  fquare,  was  raifed,  of  well  feafoned  and  dry- 
timber  ;  the  height  of  the  walls,  under  the  roof,  was  ten  feet ;  the 
elevation  of  the  roof  five  feet  perpendicular;  and  the  doors  and 
windows  of  this  building  were  fo  placed,  one  oppofite  to  another, 
that  the  air  had  free  accefs.  It  was  tarred  all  over,  both  infide  and 
out,  and  filled  with  faggots  and  tar-barrels ;  moreover  the  outfide  of 
tliis  houfe  was  covered  with  bunches  of  tarred  faggots.  The  build- 
ing thus  erected  was  fet  on  fire,  under  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  by 
which  means  the  power  of  the  flames  was  doubled,  and  had  acquir- 
ed much  additional  ftrength  ;  at  which  period,  the  extinction  of  the 
fire  was  begun  with  a  fmall  engine,  whofe  leather  pipe  was  only  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  neverthelefs  produced  fuch  an 
effect,  that  the  fire-extinguifhing  folution  no  fooner  reached  the 
houfe,  than  the  force  of  the  fire  was  immediately  diminifhed.  The 
engine,  during  this  operation,  broke,  and  had  to  be  repaired,  which 
occafioned  a  delay  of  four  minutes,  for  which  reafon  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  fire  was  not  effected  until  the  expiry  of  fourteen 
minutes ;  but  if  we  deduct  the  four  minutes  loft,  the  time  taken  in 
extinguifhing  this  fire  was  really  no  more  than  10  minutes. 

*  The  folution  ufed  on  this  occafion  confifted  of  fifteen  kans 
herring  pickle,  fifteen  kans  red  ochre,  or  the  rehduum  of  aqua- 
fortis. 

4  To  which  were  added  only  74  kans  of  water ;  and  of  this  fo- 
lution about  60  kans  were  expended.  Afterwards  fire  was  fet  to 
eighteen  barrels,  tarred  both  without  and  within,  which,  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  houfe,  burned  with  the  greateft  violence ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  extinction  thereof  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion, with  a  folution  confifting  of  1  part  herring  pickle,  to  If  part 
gray  lime,  without  the  addition  of  any  water. 

*  And  this  folution  proved  fo  powerful,  that  the  fire  of  the  eigh- 
teen tarred  barrels  was  extinguifhed  in  the  fpace  of  about  half  a 
minute  of  time.' 
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For     JUL  Y,      1794. 


Sermons  onfcveral  Subjects.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Be'ilby  Par- 
teus,  D.D.  Bi/bop  of  London.  Fal.  II.  Bvo.  Js.  Boards. 
Cadell.     1794. 

A  Sermon  is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  a  fpecies  of  compofition 
"^*"  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  of  this  the  paucity  of  good 
ones  is  the  moft  decifive  proof.  The  French,  who  in  the  lair, 
age  cultivated  with  much  ardour  and  induftry  every  fpecies  of 
eloquence,  and  that  of  the  pulpit  in  particular,  can  boaft  of 
but  few  preachers  who  have  excelled,  and  whofe  difcourfes 
will  ftand  the  tell  of  criticifm }  and  though  the  Englifh  fchooi 
of  theology  is  rich  in  divines,  it  is  comparatively  poor  in  ora- 
tors. Few  have  fallen  into  that  happy  track,  which  is  equally 
remote  from  the  dulnefs  of  the  metaphyfician,  and  the  rant 
of  the  declaimer;  few  have  united  the  happy  talent  of  inte-* 
refting  our  pafuons  with  that  of  enriching  our  understanding; 
few  have  known  what  it  is  to  produce  a  difcourfe  familiar,  vet  • 
not  trite ;  correct,  yet  not  pedantic. 

Among  the  moft  fuccefsful  adventurers  in  this  department 
of  literature  we  have  already  had  occaHon  to  diitinguith  the 
refpe&able  and  ingenious  prelate,  whofe  fecond  volume  now 
lies  before  us.  That  writer  is  indeed  peculiarly  fortunate 
whofe  bell  literary  efforts  harmonife  immediately  with  the  du- 
ties of  his  profeflion ;  and  who  ranks  luperior  to  his  compe- 
titors in  that  very  line  in  which  he  is  placed.  Preferments 
conferred  on  fuch  men  as  the  prefent  bifhop  of  London,  re* 
fle«5l  a  luftre  on  the  hand  which  confers  them,  and  we  have 
only  to  regret  that  fuch  inftance's  do  not  more  frequently 
occur. 

If  the  alarm  be  real,  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  defti- 
tute  of  foundation,  that  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  even 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  is  in  danger  from  the  innovating  fpirit  of 
the  times,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evil  can  only  be  oppof-d.V7 
arming  in  its  defence  the  whole  genius  and  learning  of  this 
nation;  by  liberally  encouraging  rtfiog  talents,  and  bv  plac- 
ing in  the  foremoft  ftations  of  the  church,  thcfe  me::  whqfe 
C.  R.  N.  Ax.  (XL)  July,  1794.  5  ability 
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abilities  may  ferve,  and  whofe  conduct  may  adorn  it.  That: 
itatefman,  indeed,  betrays  the  moft  ("acred  truft,  who  perverts 
the  ecclefiafticai  patronage,  committed  to  his  care  for  the  beft 
of  purpofes,  into  a  mere  engine  of  ftate :  and  who  neglects  a 
fuperior  intereft  for  the  paltry  purpofe  of  procuring  votes  in 
parliament.  But  this  wretched  and  narrow  policy  wiHj-in-the 
end,  prove  fatal  to  himfelf.  The  church  that  is  not  refpect- 
able,  will  not  long  be  refpedted  p  and,  though  we  may  not 
carry  to  fuch  an  extent  as  fome  have  done  our  ideas  of  the  al- 
liance between  church  and  fiate,  yet  we  are  perfuaded  that  the 
civil  and  ecclefiafticai  conftitutions  of  this  country  are  fo  in- 
terwoven and  connected,  that. the  one  could  not  fuftain  an  in- 
jury without  materially  affecting  the  other. 

Our  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  in  particular,"  has  inadvertently  led  us  into  this 
digreflion.  We  return  with  pleafure  to  the  volume  before  us, 
which  does  honour  to  the  epifcopaL  bench.  Independent  of- 
the  excellence  of  the  compofitionr  thefe  difcourfes  are  diftin^ 
guiflied  by  an  earneft,  though  rational  piety  j  by  a  fpirit  of 
charity  and  good  humour,  which  pervades  the  whoie  ;  byftrong, 
popular,  and  well  arranged  arguments  to  enforce  the  belief 
and  practice  of  religion,  and  by  a  number  of  excellent  obfer- 
vations  and  ufeful  precepts  for  our  conduct  in  life. 

The  difcourfes  contained  in  this  volume  a*e,  r.  Cheerful- 
nefs  a  diftinguifliing  Feature  of  the  Chriltian  Religion.  2.  On 
the  Chriltian  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  3.  The  fame  fubject 
continued.  4.  Self-communion  recommended.  5.  On  the 
Character  of  David.  6.  Purity  of  Manners  no  lefs  necef- 
fary  to  a  Chriilian  Character  than  Benevolence.  7.  A  Difr- 
courfe  for  the  Anniverfary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  8. 
Early  Piety  enforced.  9.  Partial  Faith  and  partial  Obedience 
not  permitted  by  the  Chriltian  Religion,  ro.  A  Sermon  be- 
fore the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1778.  11. 
The  fuperior  Excellence  of  Chriltian  Preaching,  and  the  Caufes 
of  it.  12.  A  Difcourfe  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cha- 
rity Schools.  13.  On  the  Govfrnr»ent  of  the  Paflions.  14. 
On  the  Character  of  Jefus  Chrift.  1 5-  On  the  Thankfgiving- 
for  his  Majefty's  Recovery,  16.  The  one  Thing  needful. 
17.  On  the  various  Opportunities  for  doing  good.  Of  thefe 
were  particularly pleafed  with  the  I  (t,  6th,  8th,  and  1 7th,  which* 
we  think,  are  not  inferior  to  any  compoiiiions  of  the  kind  that 
ever  came  under  our  infpection. 

Our  readers  will  doubtlefs  be  gratified  by  a  few  extracts' 
The  two  following  are  from- the  firft  fermon, .  and  will  fuffi- 
ciently  juftityour  commendation  of  it. 

'  That  fiTture  fiate  of  exigence,  of  which  Chrjfrianity  firft  gave 

v.-  a  <  !c?,.r  :;tid  Uifiiuet  view,  affords  a  profpect  to  us  that  cannot  wvil 

fail 
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fail  to  chear  and  enliven  our  hearts,  and  even  bear  us  up  under  the 
heavieft  preflures  of  affliction.  Without  this  fupport,  there  are,  it 
mult  be  owned,  calamities  fufficient  to  break  the  higheft  fpirits,  and 
to  fubdue  the  firmed  minds.  When  the  good  and  virtuous  man  is 
unjuftly  accufed  and  inhumanly  traduced  ;  when  enemies  opprefs 
and  friends  defert  him ;  when  poverty  and  diftrefs  come  upon  hifci 
like  an  armed  man ;  when  his  favourite  child,  or  his  beloved  com- 
panion, is  fnatched  from  him  by  death ;  when  he  is  racked  with  in- 
cefiant  pain,  or  pining  away  with  incurable  difeafe ;  when  he  knows, 
moreover,  that  he  can  have  no  reft  but  in  the  grave,  and  fuppofes 
that  this  reft  is  the  abfolute  extinction  of  his  being;  no  wonder  that 
he  finks  into  melancholy  and  defpair.  But  let  the  divine  light  ct 
immortality  break  in  upon  him,  and  the  gloom  that  furrounds  him 
clears  up.  Let  this  day-ftar  arife  before  him,  and  it  will  ftied  a 
brightnefs  over  the  whole  fcene  of  his  exiftence,  which  will  make 
every  thing  look  gay  and  chearfui  around  him.  He  is  no  longer 
the  fame  being  he  was  before^  A  new  fet  of  ideas  and  fentiments, 
of  hopes  and  expectations,  fpring  up  in  his  mind,  and  reprefent 
every  thing  in  a  point  of  view  totally  different  from  that  in  which 
they  before  appeared  to  him.  What  he  had  been  accuftomed  to 
confider  as  infuppcrtable  misfortunes,  he  now  fees  to  be  mofi  ialu- 
tary  chaftifements.  This  world  is  no  longer  his  home.  It  is  a  fcene 
ofdifcipline,  a  fchool  of  virtue,  a  place  of  education,  intended  to  fit 
him  for  appearing  well  in  a  far  more  illultrious  ftation.  Under  this 
conviction  he  gees  on  with  alacrity  and  fteadinefs  in  the  paths  of 
duty,  neither  difcouraged  by  difficulties,  nor  deprefled  by  misfor- 
tunes. He  is  a  citizen  of  a  heavenly  country,  towards  which  he  is 
travelling  :  his  accommodations  on  the  road  are  fometimes,  it  muft 
be  owned,  wretched  enough;  but  they  are  only  temporary  incon- 
veniences ;  they  are  trivial  difquietudes,  which  are  below  his  notice  ; 
for  at  heme  he  knows  even'  thing  will  be  to  his  mind.  The  bleffings 
which  there  await  him,  and  on  which  his  heart  is  fixed,  infpire  him 
with  an  ardour  and  alacrity  that  carry  him  through  every  obftacle. 
Even  under  the  moft  calamitous  cireumftances,  he  fupports  him- 
felf  with  this  reflexion,  more  pregnant  with  good  fenfe  and  folid 
comfort,  than  all  the  vaft  volumes  of  ancient  phiiofophy  or  modern 
infidelity,  that  "  thefe  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
mall  work  for  him  (if  he  bears  them  with  Chriftian  patience)  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 


*  We  of  this  kingdom  have  been  repeatedly  ftigmatized  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  as  a  melancholy,  dejected,  gioomy  peopie. 
The  charge,  -I  fear,  is  upon  the  whole  but  too  well  founded  ;  and 
the  proofs  too  vifible,  and  fometimes  too  dreadful  to  be  evaded  or 
denied.  It  behoves  us  therefore,  furcly,  to  enquire  a  little  into  the 
true  caufes  of  this  national  malady  ;  p.nd  to  confider,  whether  one 
of  ihefe  caufes  may  not  be  a  ccntemp:uous  disregard,  or,  at  leaft,  a 
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cold  indifference  for  that  moft  pure,  and  holy,  and  enlivening  re* 
ligion,  which  contains  the  only  true  remedy  for  our  difeafe.  Inftead; 
of  this,  we  have  too  commonly  recourfe  to  a  very  different  mode 
of  relief,  to  thofe  pernicious  cordials  of  unbounded  pleafure  and 
endlefs  diffipation,  which,  though  like  other  cordials,  they  may 
raife  our  fpirits  for  the  moment,  yet  afterwards  fink  and  deprefs  them 
beyond  recovery,  and  leave  the  unhappy  patient  infinitely  more  i* 
diftrefs  and  danger  than  they  found  him.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  we  know 
what  we  have  to  do.  We  muft  fly  to  a  totally  oppofite  regimen  ;. 
to  that  purity  of  mind,  that  fanctity  of  manners-,  that  felf-govern- 
ment,  that  moral  difcipline,  that  modefty  of  defire,  that  difcreet 
and  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  world,  that  exalted  piety,  that 
active  benevolence,  that  truft  in  Providence,  that  exhilarating  hope 
of  immortality,  which  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel 
fo  powerfully  imprefs  upon  out  fouls,  and  which,  as  we  have  feen, 
are  the  beft  and  moft  powerful  prefervatives  againft  all  depreffion  of 
fpirits.  It  is  here,  in  fhort,  if  any  where,  true  chearfulnefs  is  to  be 
found.  To  thofe,  indeed,  who  have  been  long  diflblved  in  luxury 
and  gaiety,  that  moderation  in  all  things  which  Chriftianity  pre- 
fcribes,  may,  at  firft,  appear  a  harm  and  painful  reftraint ;  but  a 
little  time,  and  a  little  perfeverance,  will  render  it  as  delightful  as  it  is 
confeiiedly  falutary.  Be  prevailed  on  then,  for  once,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ; 
and  accept,  with  all  thankfulnefs,  that  moft  gracious  invitation  of  our 
blefied  Redeemer,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travel  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  reft.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me,  and  yi  fliall  find  reft  unto  your  fouLs.  For  my  yoke 
5s  eafy,  and  my  burthen  is  light." 

The  following  are  from  the  fouith  fermon,  which  was 
preached  at  St.  James'. 

1  Nothing  is  fo  apt  to  wear  off  that  reverence  for  virtue, 
and  abhorrence  of  vice,  with  which  all  well-principled  men  enter 
into  the  world,  as  a  conftant  commerce  with  the  world.  If  we 
have  had  the  happinefs  of  a  good  education,  our  firft  judgments  of* 
men  and  things  are  generally  right.  We  deteft  all  appearance  of 
bafenefs,  artifice,  and  hypocrify  :  we  love  every  thing  that  is  fair, 
open,  honeft,  and  generous.  But  how  feldom  does  it  happen,  that 
we  carry  thefe  fentiments  along  with  us,  and  act  in  conformity  to> 
them,  through  life.  How  feldom  does  it  happen,  that  we  are  proof 
ao-a^nft  the  freedom  of' conversation,  or  the  contagion  of  example,, 
which  infenfibly  corrupt  the  fimpiicity  of  our  hearts,  and  diftcrt  the 
uprightnefs  of  our  opinions.  We  are  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  open 
attacks  upon  our  virtue,  which  every  one  may  fee,  and  guard  againft, 
if  he  pleafes ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  fees^  thofe  more  fecret 
enemies,  that  are  perpetually  at  -work,  undermining  his  integrity. 
It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  be  always  with  the  multitude,  without  falling  in 
with  its  fentiments,  and  following  it  to  do  evil,  though  we  never  in- 
tended 
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tended  it.  The  croud  carries  as  involuntarily  -forward,  without  our 
fr  eming  to  take  one  ftep  ourltlves  in  the  \my  that  they  are  going. 
We  learn,  by  degrees,  to  think  with  lefs  abhorrence  on  what  we  fee 
every  day  practifed  and  applauded.  We  kirn  to  look  on  bad  ex- 
amples with  complacency  ;  and  it  is  but  too  eafy  a  trcnfition,  from 
feeing  vice  without  difguft,  to  pra<ftifing  it  without  remorfe.  We 
tjuickly  find  out  the  aft  of  accommodating  our  duty  to  our  interefrs, 
and  making  our  opinions  bend  to  our  inclinations.  We  lofe  figlft 
of  the  honeff.  notions  we  firft  let  out  with,  and  adopt  others  more 
pliant  in  their  ftead.  The  ifluesof  life  thus  corrupted,  the  infection 
foon  fpreads  itfelf  to  our  actions.  We  are  enflaved  by  habits,  with- 
out feeling  the  chain  thrown  over  us,  2nd  become  guilty  of  crimes, 
%vhich  we  once  could  not  think  of  without  ftiuddering.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  laft  confequence,  to  ftep  afide  fometimes  from  the 
world,  in  order  to  compare  our  prefent  way  of  thinking  and  acting 
with  ourpeft;  to  try  and  lift  ourfelves  thoroughly  ;  "  to  fearch  out 
our  fpirits  ;  and  feek  the  very  ground  of  our  hearts  ;  to  prove  and 
■examine  our  thoughts  ;  to  look  well,  extremely  well,  if  there  be  any 
way  of  wickednefs  in  us ;  that  if  there  be,  we  may  turn  from  it 
into  the  way  everlafting." 

*  If  Providence  has  caft  our  lot  in  a  fair  grov.nd,  has  given  us  a 
goodly  heritage,  andblefled  us  with  a  large  proportion  of  every  thing 
that  is  held  moft  valuable  in  thisfcworld,  rank,  power,  wealth, 
beauty,  health,  and  ftrength;  though  we  may  then,  perhaps,  be 
lefs  difpoftd,  yet  have  we  more  occajion  for  felf-communicnthan  ever. 
Reflexion  will,  at  that  time,  be  particularly  needful,  to  check  the 
extravagance  of  our  joy ;  to  preferve  us  from  vanity  ar.d  felf-con- 
ceit;  to  keep  our  pampered  appetites  in  fubje&ion;  to  guard  us 
from  the  dangers  of  profperity  and  the  temptations  of  luxurv,  from 
diffipation  and  debauchery,  from  pride  and  infolence,  from  that 
wanton  cruelty,  and  incredible  hardnefs  of  heart,  which  high  fpirils 
and  uninterrupted  happinefs  too  often  produce.  Inftead  of  thefe 
wild  excefTes,  religious  meditation  will  turn  the  overflowings  of  our 
gladnefs  into  their  proper  channels,  into  praifes  and  thankfgivings  to 
the  gracious  Author  of  our  happinefs,  and  a  liberal  communication 
10  ethers  of  the  bleflings  we  enjoy ;  which  are  the  only  p  oper  ex- 
prefllons  of  our  thankiulnels,  and  the  only  fuitable  return  for  Aich 
xhrbnguifbmg  marks  of  the  divine  favour.' 

In  enforcing  the  purity  of  a  Chriftian  life,  in  the  fixth  fer- 
moH,  our  excellent  prelate  thus  proceeds : 

'  In  whatever  fenfe,  then,  we  underftand  the  expreihon  of  charity 
covering  cur  fins%  the  fenfualift  can  never  avail  himfelf  of  that  pro- 
te  -""ion,  becauf;  he  ach  in  d'.recl  contradiction  to  the  very  firft  prin- 
cip'e.  of  true  Cur  ft  an  char'i'.y.     '*  Love  wori.eih  no  ill  to  his  nei<*h- 
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bour,"  fays  St.  Paul;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  and 
therefore  he  who  works  fuch  ill  to  his  neighbour,  as  the  voluptuary 
does  every  day,  (by  deftroying  the  innocence,  the  peace,  the  com- 
fort, the  happinefs,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  thofe  very  perfons  for 
whom  he  profeffes  the  tendered  regard)  muft  be  an  utter  flranger  to 
real  philanthropy.     Though  he  may  feed  the  hungry  and- clothe  the 
naked,  and  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and  widows  in  their  affliction ;  yet,  if 
to  gratify  his  own  paffions,  he  plunges  thofc  who  have  never  offend- 
ed him  in  mifery  and  difgrace,  he  is  a  hurtful  member  of  fociety. 
Nay,  perhaps  his  very  liberality  and  good-nature  ferve  only  to  ren- 
der him  the  mere  hurtful.     They  throw  a  lulire  over  the  criminal 
part  of  his  character,  and  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  to  thq 
croud  of  fervile  imitators,  who,  not  having  the  fenfe  to  feparate  his 
vices  from  his  accomplishments,  form  their  conduct  upon  his  ex- 
ample in  the  grof>,  and  hope  to  become  equally  agreeable  by  being 
equally  wicked.    And,  as  if  it  was  not  enough  to  have  thefe  patterns 
before  our  eyes  in  real  life,  they  are  once  more  ferved  up  to  us  in  the 
productions  of  fome  modern  writers,  who,  to  the  fond  ambition  of 
what  they  call  copying  after  nature,  and  of  gaining  a  name,  are  con- 
tent to  fhcrifice  the  interefts  of  virtue,  and  to  lend  a  willing  hand 
towards  nni filing  the  corruption  of  our  manners.     Hence  it  is,  that 
in  federal  of  our  moft  favourite  works  of  fancy  and  amufement,  the 
principal  figure  of  the  piece  is  fome  profeffed  libertine,  who,  on  the 
ftrength  of  a  pleafing  figure,  a  captivating  addrefs,  and  a  certain 
amiable  generofity  of  difpefifion,  has  the  privilege  of  committirg 
whatever  irregularities  he  thinks  fit,  and  of  excufing  them  in  the 
eafieft  manner  imaginable,  as  the  unavoidable  effects  of  conftitution, 
and  the  little  foibles  of  a  heart  intrinfically  good.     Thus,  whilft  he 
delights  our  imagination,  and  wins  our  affections,  he  never  fails,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  corrupt  our  principles.     And  young  people,  more 
efpecialiy,  inftead  of  being  infpired  with  a  juft  deteftation  of  vice, 
are  furnifhed  with  apologies  for  it  which  they  never  forget,  and  are 
even  taught  to  confider  it  as  a  neceflary  part  of  an  accomplished  cha- 
racter.' 

From  thefe  fpecirnens  our  readers  will  fee  that  the  flyle  is 
plain,  yet,  in  general,  chaite  and  correct  —  Perfectly  free 
from  all  affectation,  and  yet  neither  deficient  in  vivacity  nor 
elogance. 

<s).  Horatli  Flaccif  (\u<s  /upcrfunt,  recenfait  et  Notulis  Infiruxit 
^'GHbenus    IVakcfcld,  A.  B.     2   Vols,  jmall  8vo.    ior.  td, 
/hards.     Large  Paper  l8i.     Kearneys.      1794.. 

TT  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  intercfting  writer  among 
*   the  Roman  poets,  than  Horace,  both  on   account  of  the 

variety  of  his  talents,  and  the  elegance  of  his  compofitions. 

It   is   not,  therefore,  furprizing  that  fo  many  commentators 

have 
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Iiave-prefented  the  public  with  remarks  and  annotations,  ot 
that  fo  many  critics  have  exercifed  their  ability  in  detecting 
corrupted  readings,  and  in  afcertaining  the  true. 

The  prefent  edition  is  to  be  confidered  not  in  reference  to 
learned  notes,  or  an  elaborate  commentary  ;  but  to  the  text, 
which  Mr.  Wakefield  has  endeavoured,  from  Dr.  Bentley  and 
Mr.  Markland,  as  well  as  from  his  own  inveftigation  to  re- 
ftore :  and  in  reference  to  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  cf  the  type. 
The  very  few  notes  are  merely  vindications  of  the  readings, 
adopted  by  the  editor,  which,  in  general,  ^difcovcr  care  and 
ingenuity  •,  though  fometimes  they  are,  perhaps, received  toohaf- 
tily  into  the  text.  The  beauty  of  the  page  alfo,  has-been  too  much 
confulted,  by  Mr.  Wakefield's  omitting  to  number  the  verfes, 
which  is  certainly  a- defeel,  where  there  is  fo  frequent  an  occaficn 
to  referfrom  the  notes  to  the  text.  When  the  queftion  is  agita- 
ted, whether  the  utile  or  the  duke  mould  be  Cacti ficed, -the 
convenience  of  thofe  who  read  a  book,  {hould  be  rather  pre- 
ferr#d  to  that  of  thofe  who  merely  look  into  it,  or  wifh  only 
to  adorn  their  libraries. 

The  prefent  edition,  however,  will  be  highly  acceptable  to 
the  admirers  of  the  clafiics,  as  a  very  convenient  packet  vo- 
lume ;  and  as  giving,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  molt  correct 
view  of  the  text,  that  has  yet  appeared  within  fo  fmall  a  com- 
pafs. 

Two  beautiful  vignettes  are  prefixed,  that  to  the  firft,  de- 
iigned  from  Lib  II.  Od.  xix. 

■'  Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem  (credite,  pofteri) 
Nymphafque  difcentes,  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas.' 

That  to  the  fecond,  from  Art.  Poet. 

\  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hjreum, 
Poft  etiam  agreftes  Satyros  nudavit,  et  afper 
Jncolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit :  eo  quod 
Illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
•Spe&atar,  fun&ufque  facrif,  et  potus  et  exlex. 

Art.  Poet.  1.  220.' 

Reads  of  Maecenas  and  Horace,  alfo  accompany  thefe  vo- 
lumes, with  ornaments  derived  from  ihe  works  of  Horace. 

Mr.  Wakefield  acquaints  us,  that  if  the  prefent  work  meets 
with  a  favourable  acceptance  from  the  public,  he  means  to 
publifh  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  in  the  fame  form  and 
type,  and  that  Virgil  will  be  put  to  preis  next :  a  defign  to 
*vhich  we  moll  heartily  with  fuccefs.  Mr.  Wakefield's  addrefe 

s  4  •  to 
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to  the  reader,  will  inform  him  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
prefent  edition. 

Cum  bibliopola  nqfler,  ftudio  laudabili  impulfus,  editionem 
Horatii  nitidiflimam  forma:  minoris  emittere  cogitaret,  ad  ex- 
emplar Gefneri  Baxterianum  impreffam,  a  me  per  amicum  im* 
petrare  volebat  operarum  infpiciendarum  curam  ;  ut  chartx  in 
manus  hominum  quam  emendatiflimae  venirent.  Ad  hoc  mu- 
neris  qualecunque  refpondi  me  non  invite  acceffurum,  fi  pcertr, 
ouod  aiunt,  textum,  in  quibufdam  faltem  locis  manifefle  depravar- 
tis,  ad  meum  quodammedo  guflum  atquearbitriumconftituere 
liceret;  quum  a  me  nullo  modo  poffem  impetrare  corruptees 
indubkatas  meis  aufpiciis  recufas  iri  3  &  propofitum  rlon  dif- 
plicuit. 

Cieterum,  bibliopolae  rationes  in  hoc  opere  edendo  brevitaterrt 
poftulabant  :  unde  paucis  tantummodo  erroribus  adhibita  eft 
curatio:  &  nullae  nifi  verifimillimae,  vel  aliorum  vel  ipflus, 
emendationes  hue  funt  tralatae. 


Indigenous  Botany  ',  or  Habitations  of  Englijh  Plants  :  contahw 
ing  the  Rcjult  of  fever  a  I  Botanical  Excursions,  chiefly  in  Kent, 
Middlefcx,  and  the  adjacent  Counties,  in  1790,  1 791,  and 
1792.  By  Colin  Milne,  LL.D.  Author  of  a  Botanical 
Dictionary  and  Injlitutes  of  Botany  :  and  Alexander  Gordon^ 
Reader  on  Botany  in  London,  Vol.  I.  Svo.  6s.  Boards. 
Lowndes.     1793. 

*T**HIS  work  may  be  considered  as  the  Flora  of  Middlefex, 
-"-  EfTex,  Surry,  SufTex,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Kent:  the 
author  pretends  not,  however,  that  it  is  complete*,  but  his 
phief  defign  was  to  fix  the  habitations  of  different  Englifh 
plants*  How  far  he  has  been  well  employed  in  the  caufe  of 
fcience,  may  admit  of  fome  doubt.  Plants  of  a  rarer  kind  ; 
thefe  of  confiderable  utility,  or  extraordinary  beauty,  often  re- 
quire, in  the  cultivator,  fome  knowledge  of  the  native  foil  and 
pf  the  afpe&s  in  which  they  flourifh  molt  luxuriantly,  that  thefe 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  imitated  in  the  new  fituation.  But, 
to  afcertain  the  habitation  of  every  common  weed,  would  re- 
quire volumes,  without  advantage.  To  fome  of  the  fpecies. 
our  author  has  added—'  In  hedges  every  where;'  and  this 
might  have  been  faid  of  the  greater  number.  To  direct,  the 
herbarift  where  it  might  be  found  in  the  greateft  pvofufion,  or 
to  borrow  fome  afiiftance  from  other  authors,  refpecting  the 
loca  of  more  curious  plants,  may  be  of  confequence*,  but  in 
purfuit  of  thefe  objecTs,  little  oftcntatious  difplay  of  labour 
was  necefTary:  when  they  were  attained,  there  was  no  reafon 
for  detracting  from  the  meritof  HLudfon,  Withering,  and  Ber- 
kenheut,who  have  thought  the  habitations  of  die  lefs  import- 
ant 
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ant  plants,  no  eflential  parts  of  the  description.  Even  Lin- 
nsens  does  not  cfcape,  whofe  fyftem  in  point  of  facility  muft, 
in  Dr.  Milne's  opinion,  yield  the  preference  to  the  Simple  and 
elegant  arrangements  of  Tcurnefort  and  Rivinus,  and,  in  point 
of  excellence,  is  greatly  furpaffed  by  the  ingenious,  though 
elaborate,  method  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Ray.  Though 
fome  objection  mr.y  be  made  to  every  word  of  this  fentence, 
■we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  the  facility, 
fimplicity,  elegance,  and  excellence  of  each  fyftem  can  only 
be  appreciated,  when  each  is  equally  extended.  It  may  be 
eafy  to  arrange  five  and  twenty  hundred  fpecies  in  an  elegant 
fyftem,  when  the  fame  plan  would  be  highly  confufed,  if  ex- 
tended to  as  many  thoufand. — We  muft  again  notice  the  fancy 
of  calling  the  SwediSh  naturalift  Linne.  If  Linmeus  is  Latin, 
and  if  his  appropriated  name  muft  be  adopted,  why  fhould  a 
title  be  employed  as  an  appellative.  He  ftiies  himfelf  in  Swe- 
difh  Von  Linne,  or  in  Latin  Carolus  a  Linne.  It  would  be 
equally  reafen.  b!e  to  (ink  him  at  once  into  an  Englifhman,  by 
the  name  of  Linney. 

Under  each  fpecies,  Dr.  Milne  refers  us  to  Ray  and  Lin- 
nseus;  occasionally  to  Haller,  John  Bauhine,  Gerard,  &c. 
adding  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  or  German  names,  according  as 
the  plant  may  have  been  denominated  in  either  language.  The 
habitations  follow,  and  under  each  fpecies,  fome  obfervations, 
either  botanical,  medical,  or  ceconomical,  are  fubjoined.In  the 
latter,  we  have  received  the  greateft  information.  In  this 
part,  however,  he  is  occaGonally  defective,  and  fometimes  er- 
roneous. We  fhail  extract  a  fpecimen  of  the  more  entertain- 
ing kind. 

*  Loliu'm  Temulentunt.     White  darnel ;  annual  damel-gmfs. 

*  Loiium  Album.     Raii  Syn.  395. 

*  Lollum  having  flowers  with  Short  beards,  and  fpiculae  that  are 
of  equal  length  with  the  calyx.     Hudf.  FI.  Angi. 

4  Darnel-grafs  with  a  longer  fpike.     B.  Pin. 

'  Fr.  ivraie,  or  ivroie.     Ital.  loglio.     Dutch,  do'ick. 

'  Annual.     Flowers  in  July. 

*  Habitation.  In  corn  fields,  efpecially  among  wheat,  where  it 
proves  a  very  troublefome  and  noxious  weed. 

'  From  an  annual  fibrous  root,  proceeds  the  Stem,  which  isereft, 
cylindrical,  Streaked,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  cloathed  at  the 
joints,  which  are  generally  four  in  number,  with  flat,  pointed 
leaves,  more  than  double  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies. 
The  fpike  of  flowers,  too,  is  considerably  longer,  and,  beingarmed 
with  fmail  beards,  may  be  eafily  diftlnguithed  from  that  of  the  pe- 
rennial kind,  to  which,  in  othsr  rdpttffcs)  it  bears  a  clofe  reiVm- 
b  lance. 

'The 
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*  The  name  lolium  fome  writers  have  derived  from  the  Greek 
-5i»X»oy,  (deceitful,  bale,  counterfeit) :  an  opinion  having  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  that  feveral  of  the  more  noxious  weeds  which 
Infeft  corn-fields,  are  only  fpecies  of  grain  in  a  degraded  or  cor- 
rupted ftate.  Wild  or  barren  oat,  the  asgilops  of  Pliny,  they,  in 
conformity  to  this  opinion,  conceived  to  be  a  degenerated  oat ;  and 
darnel,  in  like  manner,  to  be  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat  or  barley. 
Thus  Plautus,  "  Mirum  -efi:  lolio  vi&itare  te,  tarn  vili  tritico" 
"  I  wonder  you  mould  live  on  darnel,  wheat  being  fo  cheap." 

4  The  French  appellation,  ivraie,  (from  enyvrer,  to  render 
drunk)  is  expreffive  of  the  intoxicating  quality  of  the  feeds ;  a  cir- 
•cumftance  likewife  conveyed  by  the  trivial  name  temulentum.  This 
deleterious  nature  of  the  grafs  now  under  consideration,  has  not  ef- 
caped  the  notice  of  Virgil,  who,  in  two  different  places,  defcribinc 
a  field  overgrown  with  weeds?1  has  this  line  i 

*  Inf&ix  lolium  et  fterHes  dommantur  avenae.' 

Ec.  v.  v.  37.  Georg.  i.  v.  154, 

*  Wild  oat  he  terms  merely  barren ;  but  darnel  he  diftinguifhei 
by- the  more  marked  epithet  infehx,  that  is,  not  only  unfruitful,  or 
even  unprofitable,  as  it  is  co'mmonly  rendered,  but  unlucky,  inau- 
fpicious,  deflrucfive- 

.  *  Whether  baked  into  bread,  or  fermented  into  ale,  but  efpecially 
in  the  latter  mode  of  preparation,  darnel  is  faid  to  be  attended  with 
very  difagreeable  effects.  It  produces  head-ach,  vertigo,  lethargy, 
drunkennefs,  and  even  affects  with  blindnefs  for  feveral  hours. 
This  laft  effeel  is  thus  commemorated  by  Ovid  in  his  Fafli : 

*  Et  careant  Mih  oculos  viriantibus  agri.'      Lib.  i.  v.  691. 

*  And  the  proverb,  he  feeds  on  darnel,  to  exprefs  a  dim-fighted 
perfon,  bears  a  manifeft  alluSion  to  the  fame  pernicious  quality. 

*  It  feems  highly  probable  that,  of  the  Greek  £»£*»*,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gofpcl,  darnel  would  have 
better  conveyed  the  meaning  than  tares,  the  term  by  which  our  tran- 
slators of  the  bible  have  chofen  to  render  it.  The  French  always 
tranflate  it  ivraie  ;  and  though  fome  Latin  verfions  retain  the  origi- 
nal word,  and  Caftalio,  understanding  the  t-erm  as  expreffive  of 
xveeds  in  general,  renders  it  mala  herb<e  j  yet  is  £»£*»*o»  for  the  moft 
part  considered  as  fynonimous  to  lolium.  It  was  in  alluSion  to  the 
parable  where  this  term  is  ufed,  and  to  its  Latin  Signification,  that 
the  followers  of  WicklifFe,  one  of  the  SirSt  reformers  of  religion  in 
England,  were  called  Lollards ;  that  is,  the  lolium,  darnel,  or  per- 
nicious weeds,  which  were  fuppofed  to  infeft  the  field  of  the  Chri- 
stian world,  and  to  choak  and  deftroy  the  pure  wheat  of  ihe  gof- 
pel. 

*  Darnel,  applied  externally,  according  to  Bcerhaave,  refifts  pu- 
trefaction, and,  from  its  cleanfing  quality,  proves  highly  efficacious 
ki  diforders  of  the  fkin. 

*  Amcng 
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*  Among  the  mifcellaneous  productions  of  Rodolf  Jacob  Came- 
rarius,  a  learned  profeflbr  of  Tubingen  in  the,  prefent  century,  ap- 
pear fome  curious  difltrtations  on  darnel ;  a  narrative  of  the  fymp- 
toms  which  attend  the  ufe  of  it ,  and  the  refult  of  a  feries  of  expe- 
riments performed  with  the  diftilled  fpirit  of  darnel  mixed  with  blood. 
The  principal  difTertation  was  published  in  1710,  under  the  title  of 
De  lolio  temulento.  The  works  of  Camerarius  are  exceedingly  in- 
genious, and  now,  we  believe,  very  fcarce.' 

In  the  botanical  obfervaticwis,  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to 
criticize,  and  each  little  defect,  or  apparent  inconfiftencyfeems 
to  be  eagerly  caught  at.  A  fpirit  of  this  kind  we  cannot  com- 
mend. In  the  medical  remarks,  Bergius  and  Chomel,  authors 
of  very  different  credit,  appear  to  be  his  principal  guides.  The 
medical  properties,  however,  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
frequently  erroneous. — Thus  the  gallum  aparine,  little  more 
than  an  herbaceous  antifcorbutic  is  reprefented  as  a  remedy 
highly  ufeful. 

*  Aparine  formerly  poflefled  a  place  in  our  difpenfatories,  and 
was  efteemed  of  considerable  efficacy  in  the  fcrcphula.  An  exter- 
nal application  of  the  leaves,  bruifed  and  mixed  with  hog's-iard,  is 
fti.ll,  we  are  informed,  ufed  on  the  continent  in  that  diforder,  as 
likewife  in  refolving  the  hard  tumours  of  horfes.  A  decoction  of 
the  herb,  or  its  diftilled  water,  is  diuretic,  and  warmly  recommended 
by  fome  phyficians  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  ftone  and  gravel, 
and  in  dropfical  cafes.  The  expreffed  juice  of  cleavers  has  been 
a.iminiftered  with  fuccefs  as  an  emmenagogue.  The  feed  is  cordial 
and  fudorific.     The  root  dyes  red.' 

We  fliall  extract  alfo  fome  account  of  the  folanum  : 

*  Soknum,  however,  though  in  its  nature  highly  narcotic  and 
deleterious,  yet,  like  ether  poifons,  when  administered  by  a  fkilfnl 
hand,  has  been  found  to  poflefs  considerable  virtues.  Of  its  exter- 
nal ufe  in  feveral  difeafes,  particularly  of  th^fkin  and  eyes,  we  have 
teftimonies  as  old  as  Diofcorides.  An  application  of  the  bruifed 
leaves  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  is  affirmed  by  Forfkal,  in  his  Flora 
./Egypt- Arabica,  to  be  a  fpecific  in  that  corroding  difeafe  termed  by 
the  Arabs,  bula.  The  Gothlanders,  too,  cure  themfelves  of  whit- 
lows, by  the  ufe  of  the  bruifed  herb  of  nightfliade,  mixed  with  fpi- 
der's  web,  or  mufty  hog's  lard.  Till  of  late,  however,  its  internal 
ufe  was  rarely  hazarded,  and  in  a  fmall  number  of  difeafes.  Caefal- 
pinus,  indeed,  relates,  that  the  juice  of  nightfliade,  or  a  decoction 
of  the  herb',  was  fometimes  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  ftomach  and  other  vifcera,  in  heat  of  urine,  and  even 
in  the  ftone.  But  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  Gataker's  «  Ob- 
servations on  the  internal  ufe  of  Solanum,"  that  the  medical  hiftory 
of  tbs  plant  was  fully  known.     This  ingenious  inquirer,  whofe 

work 
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work  was  publifned  at  London  in  1757,  performed  a  feries  of  ex- 
periments with  a  view  of  afcertaining  the  effects  of  the  internal  ufe 
of  the  leaves  of  nighrfhade  in  fcirrhous  affections,  foul  ulcers,  ob- 
ftinate  long  continued  pains,  erofions  of  the  fkin,  dropfy,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  difeafes.  The  refult,  upon  the  whole,  was  favour- 
able. He  began  by  prefcribing  a  grain,  which  he  gradually  increafed. 
When  given  in  due  quantity,  he  found  his  patients  greatly  relieved, 
and  the  medicine  to  operate  gently  as  an  evacuant,  either  by  fweat, 
by  urine,  or  by  ftool.  If  the  dofe  adminiftered  was  too  large,,  it 
produced  vomiting,  profufe  fvveats,  a  too  copious  difcharge  of 
urine,  diarrhoea ;  and  in  fome,  head-ach,  dimnefs  of  fight,  vertigo, 
ftupor,  fleep,  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms.  The  experiments 
of  Gatakef  feem,  however,  to  have  died  with  their  author ;  fince, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  neither  in  this  country,  nor  on  the  conti- 
nent, if  at  all  adminiflered,  is  folanum  inwardly  ufed  in  the  cure  of 
thofe  difeafes  in  which  the  gentieman  juft  mentioned  considered  it 
as  little  Iefs  than  a  fpecif  c.  His  fate  in  this  refpeft,  has  not  been 
fingulnr.  Many  valuable  medicines,  efpecialiy  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  the  moderns  defpife,  were  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients :  and  even  lately,  the  hemlock  of  the  celebrated  Storck, 
of  which,  fuch  wonders  were  at  firft  related,  no  longer  maintains  fo 
diftinguifhed  a  reputation,  though  ftiil  employed  with  confiderable 
fuccefs.  ,    . 

*  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid  above  of  the  noxious  qua- 
lities of  folanum,  when  not  adminiftered  with  judgment,  there  are 
authors,  and  of  confiderable  name,  who  affert  it,  however,  or  in 
whatever  quantity  uft-d,  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  Of  this  number 
among  the  ancients,  are  Diofcorides,  Theophraffus,  and  Oribafius, 
who  rank  it  amongft  the  efculent  herbs ;  and  among  the  moderns, 
Pvucllius,  who,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  affirms  that  in 
many  countries,  the  leaves  are  aftually  ufed  as  a  pot-herb.  Spiel- 
man,  too,  relates,  that  from  an  infufion  of  fifteen  grains  of  folanum 
in  water,  which  he  took  himfelf,  he  fuffered  not  the  leaft  inconve- 
nience :  and  that  a  young  epileptic  patient,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
"juice  in  quantity  from  one  dram  and  a  half  to  two  drams,  was 
equally  free  from  ftupor,  fleep,  or  any  other  of  the  apprehended 
difagreeable  confequences.  With  the  like  fafety  were  three  drams  of 
the  juice  of  the  herb  taken  by  fome  foldiers,  who  had  been  debili- 
tated by  previous  difeafe  :  nor  did  two  drams  of  the  juice  even  of 
the  berries,  ever  efteemed  the  moft  fatal  part,  produce  any  other  ef- 
i'eft,  than  a  copious  difcharge  of  urine  on  three  convalefcents,  to 
whom  he  had  been  induced  to  prefcribe  it. 

'  Such  are  the  various  and  even  contradictory  accounts  refpecring 
folanum,  which  it  is  our  province  to  relate,  but  not  to  reconcile. 

'  Non  nofixurn  eft  tantas  componere  lites.' 

There  are  two  other  parts  of  this  work,  which  mirft  be  no^ 
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ticed;  we  mean  fome  little  biographical  information,  ami 
fome  etymological  inquiries.  We  mull,'  however,  correct 
one  error,  an  aJertion  which  Dr.  Milne  ought  not  to  have 
hazarded,  without  fome  inquiries.  *  This  ia>  fays  he,  one  of 
the  precious  fruits  of  that  neglect,  and  even  contempt,  with 
which  Culkn,  and  fome  other  names  great  in  phyfic,  have 
affected  to  treat  a  fcience,  which  they  knew  not,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  their  mifreprefentatkms,  merits  to  be  ftudied, 
not  more  as  an  elegant  accomplifhment,  than  as  an  ufeful 
and  necefTary  branch  of  medical  education.' — An  author,  who 
has  betrayed  fo  many  defeats,  in  the  medical  part  of  his  work, 
fhould  have  been  cautious  of  cenfuring  the  firft  fyitematic 
writer  of  any  sera :  if  the  accufation  is  not  true,  the  charge, 
that  mufl:  recur  on  Dr.  Milne,  will  be  much  more  fevere. 
Dr.  Cullen  was  "jccll  acquainted  with  botany.  He  ftrongly 
recommended  it  to  the  medical  ftudent,  on  every  occafion, 
and  has  given  proofs  of  his  defire  of  connecting  it,  intimately 
with  medicine,  by  the  botanical  arrangement  of  plants,  in 
their  natural  orders,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica. — 
From  what  then  can  an  accufation  of  fuch  kind  originate  ? 
Charity  will  fay  from  mifinformation,  but  charity  will  not 
commend  the  fpirit  which  has  difTeminated  the  remark,  and 
which  feems  to  pervade  this  paffage  and  fome  others  in  the 
prefent  volume — But  to  return.  We  (hall  fele£t  one  of  the 
biographical  (ketches  of  an  author  little  known.  We  may 
obferve,  however,  that  Scopoli  is  improperly  called  a  German. 
He  was  a  Tyrolefe. 

*  Ruppia  Maritima.  This  plant  formerly  ranked  with  the 
pondweeds,  though  eiTentially  diftinguifned  from  them,  as  well  by 
the  abfence  of  the  petals,  as  by  the  lingular  ftrueture  of  the  feeds- 
It  was  Linnaeus  who  formed  it  into  a  difrincl:  genus  by  the  name  of 
ruppia,  in  honour  of  the  ingenious  Henry  Bernhard  Rupp,  a  native 
of  Gieflen  in  Germany,  and  author  of  the  Flora  JenenCs,  the  third 
edition  of  which,  pubiifhed  in  1745,  had  the  advantage  of  receiv- 
ing the  corre6tions>  befides  many  valuable  additions,  of  the  cele- 
brated Haller.  Ruopins  arranged  his  plants  after  the"  memo?  of 
Riviaus,  which  he  likewife  confiderably  improved,  particularly  ha 
the  dalles  containing  the  compound  flowers.  He  was  a  moft  zsa. 
lousand  indefatigable  botaniit ;  and  by  his  induitrv,  collected  both 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  a  great  number  of  plants,  many- of  which 
had  not  till  then  been  difCovered,  nor  even  fulpected  to  be  mi 
of  ihofe  countries.  Hallers  eulogium  of  Ruppius  is  refn_:v.;;ble, 
and  deferves  to  be  transcribed  :  "  Rupp.  Gietfenfis,  privg  .  ::v.o. 
etfi  in  Academ  :\  Jenenli  vixit,  rei  herbaria?  cupidifiimiis, 
itirpium  vrnator,  qui  in  quovis  tugurio  lastus  noctem  tran:;.- 
totifqi:e  dkbes  agic;  ct  colics  perreptaret." — la  defcribin^'.. 
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nera  of  moflcs*  fungi,  and  ferns,  he  has  committed  fome  miftakes,  whiefi 
Haller  attributes  to  a  blameable  negligence  in  not  keeping  the  fpe- 
cimens  he  had  obtained,  and  confequently  being  obliged  to  rely  too 
much  on  his  memory.  Fifteen  hundred  dried  plants  collected  by 
Ruppius,  and  likewife  fomemanufcripts  of  his  hand- writing,  Hal- 
ler received  from  a  gentleman,  at  whofe  father's  houfe  this  learned 
and  active  botanift  had  long  been  hofpitably  entertained.'  ~ 

We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  the  prefent  volume,  which 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  pentandria  triginia,  by  two  extracts  :e- 
ipecting  etymology. 

.'  Obs.  Of  the  etymology  of  the  generical  name  tnenyanthes,  re- 
tained from  the  Greek  and  Latin  botanifts,  we  can  give  no  account 
that  is  fatisfactory.  Some  render  it  moon-flower,  in  which  cafe,  it 
fhould  have  been  written  memanthos,  as  being  ax.'. pounded  of  /xwV 
the  moon,  and  axQos,  a  flower.  Others  deriving  it  from  /jww,  to 
remain,  conceive  the  name  to  be  expreflive  of  the  permanency  of 
the  flowen  This  conjecture,  however,  feems  as  fanciful  as  the 
former.  The  name  buck-bean  is  either  a  corruption  of  bog-bean, 
— or  which  is  more  probable,  derived  from  the  French,  le  bouc,  a 
he-goat — the  plant  in  queftion  having  been  formerly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation,  phajelus  hircinus,  that  is  goat's-bean.' 


*  Obs.  The  generical  name  verbafcum  feems  a  corruption  of  bar- 
bajcum ;  and  thi:.,  being  derived  from  barba,  a  beard,  is  properly 
enough  expreflive  of  the  woollinefs  of  the  flxm  and  leaves,  as  well 
as  of  the  feathery  appearance  of  the  filaments  of  the  framina..  Mul- 
lein, the  Englifli  name,  fome,  in  reference  to  the  fame  circum- 
ftance,  fuppofe  to  have  been  originally  written  woollen  ;  though  we 
rather  imagine  it  derived  from  the  French  la  molene,  which,  on  the 
former  fuppofition,  would  have  been  derived  from  it.  TaJJ'o  bar-. 
bajfc,  the  Italian  appellation,  is  fynonimous  to  thapfus  barbatus. 
b/  which  it  was  formerly  known  in  the  (hops :  and  the  propriety  or 
the  names  high  taper,  and  cow's  lungwort,  is  fufficiently  evinced  in 
our  defcription  of  the  plant.' 


The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Ihird^  King  of  Great 
Britain.,  iSic.  From  the  Conclu/ion  of  the  Sixth  SeJJion  bf  the 
Fourteenth  Parliament,  in  17  Bo,  to  the  End  of  the  Seventh 
SeJJion  of  the  Sixteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  1790. 
Vol.  III.     8-z/o.     65.  Boards.     Evans.      1794. 

/~pHERE  is  fearefcly  a  talk  more  difficult  in  the  execution, 
-**  cr  more  meritorious  in  its  object,  than  that  of  conveying 
to  pofterity  an  adequate  and  faithful  picture  of  any  given  period. 
In  fom^refpects,  this  function  can  only  be  difcharged'by  one 
who  is  a  fpect«»tor  of  the  events,  who  can  alone  be  qualified  to 
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iepict  the  manners,  the  habits,  the  general  fentiments  of  his 
country. — In  what  manner  certain  impreffions  were  received, 
and  how  the  general  feelings  of  the  public  were  expreffcd  upon, 
different  occafions.  The  characters. of  men  alfo  can  only  be 
drawn  by  thofe  who  have  known,  feen,  and  converfed  with 
them,  and  when  future  compilers  undertake  to  ftirnifh  a  por- 
trait, they  can  only  copy  what  an  original  writer  has  already 
defcribed.  On  this  account,  though  we  have  much  more  ele- 
gant hillories  than  thofe  of  Clarendon  and  Burnet  j  and  though 
additional  light  may  have  heen  reflected  upon  the  tranfactions. 
which  they  record  from  the  difcovery  and  expofure  of  papers 
and  records,  which  had  previously  been  kept  from  the  public 
eye,  Still  the  ftudent,  who  would  wifh  to  make  himfelf  fullv 
acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  muft  not  neglect 
to  infpect  thofe  great  original  hiftorians. 

In  other  views  publications,  like  that  before  us,  are  both 
ufeful  and  agreeable ;  it  is  pleafant  to  a  reader  to  have  the 
public  transactions  of  a  period,  of  which  he  was  a  Spectator, 
brought  again  to. his  remembrance,  to  find  fome  facts  explain- 
ed, the  reafons  of  which  he  did  not  perfectly  apprehend  at  the 
time  •,  and  to  have  the  whole  brought  within  one  comprehen- 
five  point  of  view,  and  to  retrace,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours, 
the  events  of  years.  It  is  like  Surveying  a  beautiful  landfcape 
in  a  camera  obfcura,  in  which,  though  the  Several  objects  be 
reduced,  yet  their  relative  effect  is  more  completely  leen  in  this 
concentrated  view. 

Perhaps  no  period  was  ever  more  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  philofopher  and  the  hiftorian  thnn  the  prefent  reign  ^  no 
period  ever  prefented  more  important  and  more  diverfified 
Scenes, no  period  (not  excepting  that  of  the  Reformation)  ever 
promifed  to  be  productive  of  more  Stupendous  effects.  Of  this 
the  judicious  author  of  thefe  volumes  appears  indeed  Sufficient- 
ly aware. 

'  The  extended  regions,  fays  he,  of  hiuory,  like  the  face  of  the' 
terraqueous  globe,  prefent  to  our  view  fome  tracts  difUnguifhe'd  bv 
their  fertility,  and  others  by  their  barrennefs.  On  the~diverf!n>d 
profpeft  which  cheers  us  by  its  beauty,  or  excites  Stronger  emotions, 
by  its  grandeur  and  Sublimity,  the  eye  delights  to  dwell:  while  from 
the  long  and  tracklefs  defert  it  turns  with  a  contemptuous  inatten- 
tion.  It  is  the  fortune  of  the  prefent  generation  to  exifl  in  one  of 
thofe  eventful  periods,  when  every  year  is  an  epoch ;  v.- hen  the  tri- 
vial circunftances  which  fill  the  pages  of  mcft  hifeories,  give  place 
to  tranfactipns  which  involve  coniequences  of  the  deepefr  import 
to  mankind  ;  when  the  petty  wars  concerning  the  boundaries  of  c 
province  or  a  difpured  fuccefCon,  no  ionger  occupy  the  attention 
of  mankind  j  but  when  the  ccnteft  is  concerning  the  principles,  the 
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laws  of  fociety  itfelf,  the  forms  of  government,  and  the  modes  of 
thinking  which  are  to  dire<ft  mankir-l. 

'  A  change  in  the  fentimeuts  of  the  public  mult  fooner  or  later 
be  followed  by  a  change  in  the  exifling  ftate  of  things.  The  latent 
flame  which  is  kindled  in  the  recedes  of  the  earth,  may  for  a  while 
be  refilled  by  the  funerincumbent  weight,  but  it  finds  a  paflage  at 
length ;  and  the  violence  of  the  ihock  is  perhaps  proportionate  to 
the  force  of  the  prefiure.  Innumerable  caufes  had  co-operated  to  a 
change  of  fentiments  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  century.  The  Reformation  had  broken  the 
ftrong  fetters  which  Superftition  had  forged ;  it  had  bellowed  on 
man  the  privilege  of  thought ;  it  had  taught  him  to  difregard  au- 
thority, and  to  inquire  into  its  foundations.  It  was  fome  time,  it 
is  true,  before  the  effects  of  this  bold  and  innovating  fpirit  could  be 
extended  to  the  civil  conllitations ;  but.  flill  the  mind  which  is  re- 
leafed  from  one  prejudice,  is  at  leaft  prepared  to  ftruggle  with  an- 
other. 

4  A  caufe,  however,  which  co-operated  with  this,  and  which 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  ftill  more  powerful,  was  the  general 
diffufion  of  literature  and  fcience.  The  metaphyfical  polemics  of 
the  lall  century  were  fucceeded  by  a  feries  of  writers,  who,  while 
they  indulged  a  greater  freedom  of  opinion,  addrelfed  the  public  in 
a  ftyle  more  popular  and  captivating,  and  adapted  to  make,  at  leaft, 
a  more  general  impreflion.  From  the  time  of  Montefquieu  it  be- 
came even  fafhionable  to  fpeculate  on  political  fubjects;  and  what 
the  caution  of  that  judicious  writer  permitted  him  only  to  glance  at, 
was  openly  afierted  by  the  extravagant  philofophy  of  Voltaire,  and 
of  Rou  fleam 

'  The  increafe  of  commerce  xhad  created  a  new,  independent, 
and  powerful  intereft  in  almoft  every  community,  which  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  exclulive  privileges  of  the  ancient  arifto- 
cracy.  The  fyftem  of  funding,  which  improvident  wars  had  pro- 
duced, eflablifhed  a .  new  fpecies  of  property,  which  could  not  be 
fubjected  to  the  feudal  regulations.  The  diftant  dependencies  which 
were  held  by  the  maritime  dates,  and  particularly  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  different  forms  of  adminiftration  to  which  thefe  mult 
necelTarily  be  fubmitted,  all  contributed  to  produce  a  diverfity  of 
interefts,  which  did  not  exiil  in  the  Simplicity  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernments;  and  where  this  takes  place,  the  minds  cf  men  will  foon 
become  a&ive,  and  will  invelligate  as  well  with  acutenefs,  as  with 
fe verity,  thofe  rights  which  derive  their  chief  fupport  from  anti- 
quity, and  from  the  paiTive  acquiefcence  of  ages. 

*  The  reign  of  George  III.  was  the  period  in  which  fome  effect 
might  be  naturally  expected  from  thefe  concurrent  circumftauces,. 
and  there  were  other  caufes  which  contributed  to  haften  the  crifis. 
Among  thefe,  we  rnuft  account  that  extraordinary  fpirit  of  freedom 
in  which  the  Britifh  colouies  of  America,  through  their  original  in- 
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fccrnificance,  or  the  negligence  of  government,  had  firft  been  plant- 
ed ;  a  fpirit  which  they  had  continued  to  cherifh  with  the  enthu- 
fiafrn  of  fecTarie;,  and  with  all  that  prejudice  which  attaches  to  a 
gift  tranimitted  from  our  anceftors.' 

Our  author  pointedly  condemns  the  fatal  policy  which  led 
the  Britifh  government  into  the  war  with  America;  and  he 
thus  fpiritedly  depicts  the  leading  characters  of  the  admini- 
stration which  conducted  this  unhappy  conteft : 

*  The  reins  of  government  were  ftiil  oftenfibly  guided  by  the 
feeble  hand  of  lord  North,  a  man  not  defritute  of  ability,  but  of 
that  negative  character  which  was  incapable  of  ahy  great  or  virtu- 
ous exertion.  By  the  humble  track  of  progreliion  and  feniority,  he 
had  palled  through  the  inferior  departments  of  office,  and,  en  the 
feceffion  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  had  found  himfeff,  as  if  by  chance, 
in  the  fituation  of  minifter.  The  ductility  of  difpofition  which  had 
firft  marked  him  out  as  the  pafiive  inffniment  of  an  invifihle  fac- 
tion, continued  him  in  office.  Under  him  the  diipute  with  Ame- 
rica had  commenced,  though  he  had  more  than  once  prcfelTed  that 
the  war  zvas  not  his,  and  that  it  had  been  engaged  in  contrary  to 
his  wifhes  or  advice.  Thofe  who  were  not  converfant  with  the 
man,  and  who  did  not  know  the  maxims  by  which  he  governed 
himfelf,  will  fcarcely  believe  that  fuch  n  eannefs  and  inconfiftency 
could  exift  in  any  perfon,  even  of  moderate  abilities.  But  lord 
North  was  educated  from  infancy  in  the  fchool  of  corruption.  Na- 
turally of  an  eafy  and  pliant  temper,  that  difpofition  was  increafc-d 
by  the  maxims  he  had  imbibed.  With  him  the  minifters  were  not 
the  fervants  of  the  ftate,  but  of  the  crown,  whofe  orders  they  had 
only  to  execute.  The  general  good  was  not  to  be  confidered,  and 
the  means  by  which  the  mandates  of  the  executive  power  were  to 
be  accomplished,  were  juftified  by  the  end.  Thus,  had  he  been 
pofleiTed  of  a  great  underftanding,  and  capable  of  extenfive  views, 
his  principles  muft  have  militated  againft  them  :  but  he  was  not. 
He  was  rather  a  man  of  wit,  than  of  confummate  ability ;  ready 
and  adroit,  rather  than  wife  and  fagacious.  He  feldom  looked  be± 
yond  the  moment ;  and  confidered  the  faculty  of  parryin?  with 
dexterity  the  icrokes  which  were  aimed  at  him  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  the  firft  qualification  of  a  minifter.  Under  him  corrup- 
tion and  venality  are  laid  to  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  excefs 
than  under  any  former  minifter ;  and  what  in  the  hands  of  Walpole 
was  a  cafual  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  mdafure, 
under  his  adminiftration  was  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftern  of  penfion 
and  contract. 

'  In  delineating  the  principles  of  lord  North,  thofe  of  the  Ameri- 
can fecretary  have  been  almoft  depicted.  They  were  both  educat- 
ed in  the  fame  fchool,  and  the  fame  depraved  notions  of  govern- 
ment were  profeffed  bv  both.     Lord  George  Germaine  wai  not  a 
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man  of  great  talents  :  he  had  lefs  wit  than  lord  North,  but  perhaps 
more  judgement,  and  certainly  more  induftry.  His,  panegyrift  has 
fuid  oi  him,  that  he  appeared  to  be  born  to  contend  with  misfor- 
tune, fince,  from  his  firft  political  outfet  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
fcarcely  any  one  project  in  which  he  engaged,  was  known  to  prof- 
per.  This,  however,  is  at  beft  but  a  poor  extenuation;  fince, 
though  profperity  does  not  neceflarily  attach  to  wifdom  or  merit, 
and  though  all  men  are  liable  to  the  cafual  aflaults  of  ill  fortune  and 
adverlity, — where  a  general  failure  in  every  undertaking *is  known 
to  attend  the  whole'progrefs  of  a  life,  there  is  room  to  fufpect  at 
lead  a  defect  in  the  head  or  in  the  heart. 

'  Of  the  noble  lord  who  prefided  over  the  naval  department,  the 
beft  panegyric  would  be  total  filence.  Future  hiftorians  will  do 
jultice  to  his  moral  character  ;  nor  can  they  want  materials,  while 
fo  many  facts  remain  upon  record  for  its  illuftration,'  and  while  the 
annals  of  the  Old  Bailey  ferve  to  convey  to  pofterity  the  affecting 
narrative  cf  Hackmnn  and  Mifs  Ray.  In  fo  barren  a  wildernefs, 
•  it  would  be  happy  if  the  profpect  was  enlivened  by  the  appearance 
of  on;;  folitary  virtue;  but  he  was  as  deftitute  of  feeling  as  of  prin- 
ciple. Amidft  the  copious  crop  of  vices  which  overfhadowed  his 
whole  character,  not  even  that  of  cowardice  was  wanting,  to  move 
our  contempt  as  well  as  .our  deteftation ;  and  ftrange  it  is,  that  though 
his  fentiments  with  refpect  to  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  are 
well  known,- yet  fo  timid  was  his  nature,  that,  contrary  to  all  his 
convictions,  he  could  fcarcely  bear  to  be  left  alone.  With  fuch  a 
general  character,  we  cannot  wonder  if  in  political  life  he  was  the 
decided  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  devoted  inftrument  of  a  cor- 
rupt cabinet.  His  name,  indeed,  was  never  mentioned  without  ex- 
citing fentiments  of  conteimpt ;  and  the  mock  appellation  of  Jemmy 
Twitcher,  which  was  r.pplied  to  him  from  the  well-known  dra- 
ma of  the  Beggars  Opera,  was  intended  to  convey  a  cenfure  on 
his  political  life,  of  the  rnoft  degrading  kind.  If  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  talents,  the  courfe  of  diflipation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, m'uft  have  difquuHfied  him  for  the  exercife  of  them ;  but, 
from  our  perfonal  knowledge,  we  can  flare  that  he  had  them  not. 

CTIe  poffefTed  an  active,  but  not  a  ftrong  mind.  Practifed  in  the  in- 
trigues of  courts,  and  in  the  debates  of  parliament,  he  could  fpeak 
and  reply  with  forrie  facility  ;  but  his  ideas  never  took  an  extenfive 
range :  the  details  of  office,  and  the  petty  maxims  of  court  manage- 
ment and  iiitrigue,  genei^ally  furnifhed  the  great  outline  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

In  the  preceding  wint:er,'  in  cenfequence  of  the  defertion  of  earl 
Gower,  who  had  been. j ore fident  of  the  council,  adminiftraton  had 
received  fome  acceffion  of  ability  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Thur- 
low,  from  the  office  of  attorney-general,  to  that  of  lord  chancellor, 
in  the  room  of  earl  BaUfwrfl,  who  was  removed  to  the  fituation 
which  earl  Gower  had  juit  relinquifhed.  While  the  general  opinion 
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attributes  the  poflefliori  of  talents  to  lord  Thurlow,  the  interefts  of 
truth  demand  that  the  propofition  fhould  be  received  with  consider- 
able qualification.  The  fingle  circumftance  of  rifing  from  a  mean 
and  obfcure  origin,  to  a  fplendid  Situation,  is  apt  to  imprefs  the 
multitude  with  the  opinion,  that  the  moft  brilliant  abilities,  and  the 
moll  diftinguifhed  qualities,  are  efiential  :o  fuch  aprogrefs:  but,  in 
the  routine  of  courts,  elevation  is  more  frequently  the  confequence 
of  fortuitous  events,  or  of  fortunate  connexions,  of  fervile  habits, 
and  a  pliant  confeience,  than  of  merit  and  ability. 

*  If  we  examine  the  parliamentary  efforts  of  lord  Thurlow,  we 
fliall  find  in  them  little  that  indicates  the  man  of  genius,  or  the  pof- 
ieflbr  of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  underftanding.  In  them,  no 
abfrradr.  fentiment,  no  pointed  reflexion,  no  witticifpi,  no  metaphor 
diftinguifhed  for  ingenuity,  is  to  be  found.  Of  the  deficiency  of 
his  education,  and  the  meannefs  of  his  early  habits  and  connexions, 
the  vulgarity  of  his  language  and  the  tritenefs  of  his  fentiments  are 
fufficient  indications.  Incapable  of  .elevating  his  mind  to  any  great, 
or  novel  conception,  he  has  ever  been  the  avowed  advocate  of  every 
vulgar  prejudice,  of  ever)'  ancient  corruption.  Unacquainted  with 
all  other  fcience,  he  has  even  been  charged  with  inattention  to  fome 
of  thofe  branches  immediately  connected  with  Irs  own  profeffion  ; 
and  his  early  habits  having  been  formed  in  the  obfcure  and  mecha- 
nical drudgery^of  a  mean  occupation,  a  coarfenefs  of  manners  has 
accompanied  him  through  life.  Confcious,  perhaps,  that  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  feature  in  his  character  is  fervility,  and  that  to  this 
quality  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  advancement,  he  was  defir- 
ous  of  concealing  that  fubmiflion  which  he  praclifed  towards  his 
fuperiors,  by  the  exercife  of  infolence  and  arrogance  to  all  whom 
fortune  had  placed  in  a  fubordinate  Station.  Like  ail  uneducated 
perfons,  he  could  fometimes  join,  even  to  excefs,  in  the  praife  of 
him,  whom  the  public  voice  had  extolled  ;  but  he  was  incapable  of 
diftinguifhing  for  himfeif.  In  the  distribution  of  preferments,  he 
has  made  a  few  facrifices  to  popularity ;  but  in  thefe  his  ignorance 
has  betrayed  him  into  error.  He  has  mistaken  pompoflty  for  learn- 
ing, confidence  for  genius,  and  fophiftry  for  argument. 

*  As  a  public  fpeaker,  he  has  been  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  three 
qualities — invincible  aflurance,  inflexible  obftinacy,  and  a  talent 
for  quibble.  Yet  thefe  were  valuable  acceffions  to  this  mifera'.ie 
administration ;  and,  as  almoSt  the  whole  of  their  arrangements  con- 
sisted in  a  feries  of  little  artifices  to  keep  up  thedelufion  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  diftribution  of  the  rewards  of  corruption,  perhaps  fuch 
were  the  only  talents  which  could  then  lend  them  effectual  aflifhnce. 

4  The  other  members  of  administration  were  the  mere  drudges  of 
office,  or  the  meek  pageants  of  aristocracy,  whole  v.'eaknefs  and . 
inactivity  equally  exempted  them  from  refponfibility  and  cenfure.' 

The  events  of  the  American  war  are  clearly  and  luminoufly 
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detailed.     The  following  are  the  author's  fentiments  on  the 
famous  armed  neutrality : 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  yet  none  remains  fo  completely  un- 
contradicted by  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  that  the  Britifh  nation  never 
yet  was  known  to  extend  any  peculiar  favour  to  the  defpots  of  the 
continent,  without  having  occafion  prefently  to  deplore  and  repent 
of  their  folly.  Have  we  expended  our  treafure,  loaded  bur  people 
with  taxes,  deftroyed  our  commerce  and  manufactures  on  any  oc- 
cafion, to  recover  or  to  win  a  tract  of  territory  for  thefe  ungrateful 
tyrants — and  what  has  uniformly  been  our  reward  ? — A  declaration 
of  war,  as  icon  as  it  fuited  their  purpofe  to  form  a  new  alliance ;  or 
the  undermining  of  our  political  interefts,  by  the  moft  infidious  in- 
trigues. From  the  two  powers  which  had  been  moft  particularly 
favoured  by  this  country,  originated,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the 
moft  injurious  fyftem  of  treachery  that  ever  was  planned  in  the  ca- 
binets of  princes  —from  Pruffia,  whofe  territories  had  been  twice 
refcued  from  the  rapacious  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  interpofition  of 
Britain  ;  and  from  Ruffia,  whofe  whole  naval  power,  and  much  of 
whofe  political  coniequence,  was  entirely  produced  by  our  injudi- 
cious partiality.  It  will  be  eafily  perceived  that  we  allude  to  the 
celebrated  armed  neutrality,  which  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was 
publicly  propofed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  acceded  to  by  al- 
moil  all  the  different  courts  of  Europe ;  a  meafure  intended  to  ruin, 
for  ever,  the  trade  of  England,  by  diverting  it  into  other  channels  ; 
to  annihilate  all  the  boailed  privileges  of  the  Britifh  flag ;  and  which 
was  only  wanting,  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  country  un- 
der the  difgraceful  adminiftration  of  North  and  Sandwich. 

*  The  bafls  of  the  Ruffian  manifefto,  on  which  the  armed  neu- 
trality was  founded,  was  the  propofition,  "  that  free  bottoms  make 
free  goods."  In  confequence  of  this,  the  emprefs  claimed  for  all 
the  neutral  powers,  a  full  right  to  fupply  the  powers  at  war  with 
every  necefiary  commodity,  and  even  with  military  ftores ;  the 
principle  was  even  carried  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  thar  the  neutral  bot- 
tom has  a  right  to  convey,  even  coaftwife,  and  to  render  free  every 
ipecies  of  goods  and  merchandize  from  one  part  of  a  belligerent 
itate  to  another ;  and  the  manifefto  invited  the  neutral  ftates  of 
Europe  to  form  ,a  combination,  and  to  eftablifh  a  powerful  mari- 
time force  to  compel  obedience  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
league. 

*  Upon  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  of  general  policy,  the  pro- 
pofition that  neutral  nations  have  a  right  to  convey  commodities, 
without  impediment,  from  one  belligerent  ftate  tO'another,  ought 
certainly  to  be  admitted  ;  and  thofe  nations  which  are  weak,  or 
ur.tortunate  enough  to  involve  themfelves  in  war,  ought  to  abide  by 
the  confequences.  But  the  ftarting  of  luch  a  principle  at  the  pre- 
fv  it  crifis,  and  in  contradiction  to  all  former  practice,  could  onlv 
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be  confidered  as  an  infidious  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the,  ruin- 
ous ftate  to  which  unwife  counfels  had  reduced  Great  Britain ;  to 
deprive  her  of  the  only  chance  of  fuccefs  which  remained  to  her, 
that  of  diftrefling  her  enemies  by  her  naval  fuperiority  ;  and  in  the 
end,  to  annihilate  her  commerce,  by  diverting  its  courfe  into  fo- 
reign channels. 

The  following  is  a  fhort  and  fpirited  abftract  of  our  pref:nc 
minifter's  fecond  parliamentary  effort : 

*  On  this  latter  occafion  Mr.  William  Pitt  again  diftinguifhed 
himfelf.  He  expatiated  on  the  cruelty  and  wickednefs  of  the  Ame  - 
rican  war.  It  was,  he  /aid,  conceived  in  injuftice,  nurtured  in 
folly;  its  footfteps  were  marked  with  blood  and  devastation.  Every 
thing  that  conftituted  moral  depravity  and  human  turpitude  were  to 
be  found  in  it.  It  was  pregnant  with  mifchief  of  every  kind.  While 
it  meditated  the  deftruetion  of  the  unhappy  people  who  were  the 
objects  of  that  black  refentment  which  produced  it;  the  mifchief 
recoiled  upon  the  unhappy  and  deluded  people  of  this  country,  who 
were  made  the  inftruments  to  effect  the  wicked  purpofes  of  its  au- 
thors. The  nation  was  drained  of  its  vital  refources  of  men  and 
money.  The  expence  was  enormous,  while  our  victories  were  in- 
decifive,  and  our  defeats  were  fatal :  victories  celebrated  only  with 
temporary  triumph  over  our  brethren,  ftruggling  in  the  holy  caufe 
of  liberty  :  and  defeats  which  filled  the  land  with  mourning  for  the 
belt  blood  of  the  nation,  fhed  in  the  impious  caufe. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  at  the  period  in  queftion,  1782,  was  an 
a£tive  opponent  of  government,  expofed  fome  very  fingular 
impofitions  oh  the  public : 

*  The  motion  was  not  lefs  ably  fupported  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  faid, 
that  it  was  blafphemy  to  afcribe  to  Providence  the  blunders  of  a 
weak  and  wicked  administration  ;  whom  he  very  fuccefsfuliy  charg- 
ed, not  only  with  folly  and  incapacity,  but  with  the  moft  corrupt 
and  criminal  profufion  of  the  public  money.  The  fupport  of  the 
fmall  garrifon  in  Gibraltar,  cod  the  public  the  annual  fum  of 
6oo,cccl.  a  fum  equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kinc  of  Sardinia. 
For  the  fingle  legion  of  colonel  Tarleton,  which  could  not  be  nu- 
merous, Meflrs.  Muir  and  Atkinfon  had  lent  out  oats  for  one  year's 
confumption,  to  the  amount  of  8o,oool.  though  thefe  refpectable 
contraclors  did  not  pay  above  36,000].  prime  colt,  for  an  article  on 
which  they  made  this  enonr.ous  charge.  Ail  the  charges  were  in 
proportion:  for  the  mere  provilions  for  only  40,000  men  were  charg- 
ed to  the  public,  at  the  incredible  fum  of  l,200,00ol.  Among  other 
items  in  one  year's  expences,  he  found  the  charge  of  57,00c!.  for 
prefents  to  the  Indians.  He  was  of  opinion  that  thefe  favages  fet 
rather  too  high  a  value  on  their  labours,  fince  it  appeared,  that  for 
t.Ks   immenfe  fum   they  mi  J  only  majfacred  tve<.n'y-five  "wqmen  ana. 

T   3  children. 
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children.  Either  then  the  Britifh  adminiflration  were  too  generous 
to  their  refpectable  and  companionate  allies,  or  thefe  good  creatures 
eftimated  the  blood  of  females  and  of  children  at  prices  more  exor- 
bitant than  they  ufually  demanded.' 

On  the  negociatlons  for  a  change  of  miniftry  we  find  fome 
curious,  and  to  us  new  information,  but  it  cannot  be  eafily 
detached  from  the  body  of  the  narrative,  and  we  muft  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf.  On  the  contractor's 
bill  our  author  thus  exprefTes  himfelf  : 

1  While  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  this  happy  train  ofadjuftment, 
the  plans  of  reformation  and  ceconomy  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  miniftry,  were  prcfecuted  with  vigour  in  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment. The  bills  for  excluding  contractors  from  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  incapacitating  revenue-officers  from  voting  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  were  paffed,  with  a  feeble  op- 
pofition  from  lord-Mansfield,  and  a  vexatious  and  frivolous  feries  of 
objections  from  the  chancellor. 

'  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate  on  the  contractor's  bill,  the  chancel- 
lor ftyled  it  "  a  puny  regulation,  only  calculated  to  deceive  and 
betray  the  people."— On  very  different  principles  from  thofe  of  the 
noble  lord,  all  good  patriots  muft  fee,  that  it  is  "indeed  a  puny  regu- 
lation. Greatly  as  the  principle  of  the  bill  muft  be  approved  by 
all  honeft  men,  it  cannot  but  afford  matter  of  lurprife,  that  its  prob- 
able inefficiency  mould  have  efcaped  the  fagacity  of  thofe  who 
planned  it ;  and  that  it  mould  never  have  occurred  that  a  bill  direct- 
ing, that  every  contrail  Jli all  be  difpofed  of  by  auclionto  the  loivefl  un- 
dertaker, can  be  the  only  means  of  preferving  public  ceconomy  in 
thefe  transactions  ;  of  giving  a  fair  chance  to  the  independent  trader, 
and  of  preventing  effectually  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  minifter. 
If  the  contractor  does  not  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  contract,  it  will  be 
to  hisownlofs,  ss  the  courts  of  law  will  fciircely  be  backward  in  com- 
pelling an  individual  to  do  juftice  to  the  public.  Every  neceffary  for 
the  fleet  and  army  fliould  alfo  be  fupplied  by  contract,  and  as  little 
left  to  the  rapacity  of  commiffaries  as  poffible.  The  prediction  may 
feem  vifionary,  but  time  will  probably  juftify  its  authors — If  ever 
the  liberty  of  England  fliould  be  annihilated,  it  will  be  by  the  corrupt 
influence  of  administration  exerted  over  the  commercial  world.' 

Withrefpect  to  the  negociations  for  the  peace  in  1782,  the 
author  appears  to  have  received  good  information  j  and  the 
intriguing  fpirit  of  the  old  government  of  France  was  curi- 
oufly  difplayed  in  that  tranfaction. 

'  The  intriguing  fpirit  of  the  French  court  was  completely  mani- 
fefted  in  the  courfe- of  the  negociation.  To  detach  the  Americans 
as  fvibjf  cts  from  Great  Britain,  was  the  object  for  which  France 
entered  into  the  var  ;  to  detach  them  finally  as  allies,  was  the  great 

point  ' 
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point  to  be  carried  in  the  formation  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  create  a  permanent  jealoufy  between  Britain  and 
America ;  and,  firange  as  it  may  appear,  the  minifters  of  France 
affe<fted  to  favour,  in  the  negotiation,  the  claims  of  the  Britifh 
minifters,  rather  than  thofe  of  America.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  generally  tenacious  of  the  right  of  nfhing  in  the 
northern  quarters  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  people  of  the  New  Eng- 
land ftates  had  determined  on  the  full  'enjoyment  of  that  right.  The 
boundaries  which  the  American  commillioners  claimed,  were  a*K> 
objected  to  by  England ;  and,  in  both  thefe  objections,  (he  was 
fupported  by  France ;  and  the  confidential  fecretary  of  the  count  de 
Vergennes  was  difpatched  to  exhort  lord  Shelburne  to  perfift  in  his 
refufal.  The  Britifh  minifter  was  not  without  a  confidential  friend 
upon  the  fpot,  a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  of  the  moft  cool 
fagacity.  By  conferring  with  the  American  commifBoners,  this 
gendeman  was  enabled  to  penetrate  the  infidious  defigns  of  the 
French  court;  he  travelled  poft  to  acquaint  his  friend  with  the  real 
ftate  of  the  negociation ;  and  lord  Shelburne  had  the  difcemment  to 
fee  that  concelfions  to  America  in  thefe  points  were  the  immediate 
intereft  of  Great  Britain,  though  not  of  France  ;  and  that  the  great 
object  of  alarm  to  this  latter  power  was,  left  America  mould  once 
more  become  the  friend  and  ally  of  her  ancient  connexion.' 

From  thefe  extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  hff- 
tory  before  us  is  written  both  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  and 
abounds  in  forcible  and  interefling  obfervations  on  the  moil 
important  political  topics.  It  was  not  a  little  flattering  to  us 
to  find  our  judgment  on  the  two  lafl  volumes  of  Dodfley's 
Annual  Regifter  confirmed  by  this  able  and  intelligent  author ; 
as  he  has  raoft  fatisfactorily  detected  the  compiler  of  that  work 
in  impofing  upon  a  credulous  public  the  grofTeil  and  moft 
ridiculous  falfehoods  reflecting  the  French  Revolution. — But 
we  mud  defer  entering  on  this  part  of  the  work  to  a  future 
opportunity,  having  already  exceeded  our  ufual  limits. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets^  according  to  the 
Methods  of  Father  Bojcovlch  and  Atf.  De  la  Place,  with  nezv 
and  complete  Tables  and  Examples  of  the  Calculation  by  both 
Methods.  By  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Bart.  \to.  I$s.  Boards. 
Elmfiy.     1793. 


'"TpHE  difficulties  attending  the  tracing  of  a  comet's  path  are 
A  well-known  to  every  mathematician  ;  and  the  labours' of 
the  moft  eminent  men  have  been  fuccefsfuiiy  employed,  either 
in  fhortening  the  procefs,  or  giving  greater  precifion  to  this 
complicated  problem.  In  the  work  before  us  are  laid  down 
two  modes,  the  one  by  Bcfcovich,  taken  from  his  Opufcula 
printed  at  BalTano,  in  the  year  1785;    the  other  bv  De  la 
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Place,  taken  from  the  Memoires  de  i'Academle  des  Science^ 
for  the  year  1780. 

According  to  the  firft  mode,  from  three  observations  of  the 
comet,  at  an  interval  of  from  five  to  ten  days,  we  have  the  lon- 
gitudes, latitudes,  and  places  in  the  ecliptic  of  the  comet, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  move  in  a  parabolic  o\-bit.  From  thefe 
data,  with  the  known  properties  of  the  parabola,  the  motion 
of  a  body  in  it,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  arch  in  its 
orbit  and  diftance  from  the  fun  being  given,  are  determined 
the  dimensions  and  pofitions  of  the  parabola,  the  place  of  the 
comet  in  its  orbit  at  a  given  time,  its  diftance  from  the  fun 
and  earth,  and  its  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude.  The 
velocity  of  the  interfection  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  chord  is, 
aflumed  to  be  nearly  equable  in  arches,  whofe  verfed  fines  are 
fmall  compared  with  the  radius  vector;  and  from  the  inter- 
sections of  the  radius  vector  of  the  comet  and  the  earth  at  the 
fecond  obfervation  is  deduced  the  ratio  of  the  curtate  diftances 
of  the  comet  from  the  earth.  One  being  aflumed  as  known, 
the  others  are  given,  and  hence  the  diftances  of  the  comet  from 
the  fun  and  the  chord  of  the  parabolic  are  defcribed  by  the 
comet. 

For  the  various  things  required  in  the  mode  laid  down,  fepa- 
rate  chapters  are  affigned.  In  one  is  determined  the  motion 
or"  the  point  of  intenedtion  of  the  radius  vector  and  chord,  in 
anoiher  the  parabolic  chord  is  compared  with  the  fpace  anfwer- 
in?  to  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth  in  the  fame  time,  in  an- 
other the  proportion  of  the  three  curtate  diftances  of  the 
comet  from  the  earth  is  laid  down,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
every  other  requifite  for  the  determination  of  the  orbit  is  clear- 
ly investigated.  An  application  is  made  of  the  principles  to 
the  comet  of  1769,  and  from  thence  the  reader -will  be  en- 
abled to  apply  with  eafe  this  mode  to  any  future  comet. 

From  the  Memoires  de  1*  Academic  des  Sciences,  our  au- 
thor has  taken  only  one  pare  of  De  la  Place's  Memoir.  It 
confifts  of  two  parts,  the  firft  containing  the  principles  on 
which  the  method  is  founded  ;  the  fecond,  the  practical  part. 
The  latter  part  only  is  given  in  this  work  •,  and  we  cannot  but 
lament  that  a  work  fo  eminently  ufeful  fhould  have  omitted  fo 
important  a  part  of  the  memoir.  De  la  Place's  mode  is  Scien- 
tific •,  and  the  profoundeft  mathematician  might  not  blufh  to 
require  an  explanation  of  feveral  of  its  parts.  We  are  work- 
ing now  \n  the  dark,  we  have  our  algebraical  expreffions,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  them.  Still  every  one 
withes  to  be  convinced  that  the  grounds  of  thefe  rules  are 
good  ;  and  as  he  may  not  eafily  procure  the  woi'ks  in  which 
they  are  laid  down,  the  fame  motives  which  firft  occafioncd 
the  publication  of  this  work,  might  have  led  the  author  to 
,<c  it  peifect,  by  giving   us   the  principles  as  well  as  the 

prac- 
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pra&ice.  But  as  we  2re  encouraged  to  hcpe  that  a  hiftory  of 
the  principal  comets,  with  much  curious  matter  from  fcarce 
books  and  manufcripts,  may  hereafter  be  given  as  an  addition 
to  this  work,  the  author  will  perhaps  fee  the  propriety  of  fup- 
plying  the  deficiency  in  the  part  already  pubiifhed,  by  allot- 
ting a  place  in  his  future  volume  to  the  firil  part  of  De  la 
Place's  Memoir. 

De  la  Place's  method  confifts  of  two  parts ;  the  fii-ft  deter- 
mining the  approximate  perihelion  diftance  and  time  of  the 
comet's  arrival  at  the  perihelion  ;  the  fecond  containing  the 
correction  of  the  approximate  perihelion  diftance  and  time 
of  perihelion  from  more  diftant  obfervations,  and  a  determi- 
nation of  the  remaining  elements  of  the  comet's  orbit. 

For  the  firft  part,  three,  four,  or  five  obfervations  of  the  co- 
met are  chofen,  as  nearly  equidiftant  from  each  other  as  pol- 
fible :  the  more  obfervations  are  ufed,  the  greater  may  be  the 
arc  of  die  comet's  motion,  and  by  thefe  means  the  influence 
of  the  errors  of  obfervation  on  the  operation  will  be  diminifh- 
ed.     An  epoch  is  fixed  on,  being  a  time  equidiftant,  or  nearly 
fo,  from  the  two  extreme  obfervations  ;  and,  by  a  formula  in- 
volving the  longitudes  and  differences  of  the  longitudes  at  the 
refpective  obfervations,  and  the  number  of  days  the  epoch  is 
diftant  from  each  obfervation,  the  longitude  of  the  comet  for 
a  time  diftant  from  the  epoch  is  given.     By  futftituting  the 
latitudes  at  each  obfervation,  inftead  of  the  longitudes  in  the 
"above  formula,  it  gives  the  latitude  at  that  time.     From  the 
longitude  and  latitude  thus  found,  the  longitude  of  the  earth 
and  its  radius  vector,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  radius  vector  for 
a  longitude  ninety  degrees  forwarder  in  the  ecliptic  than  its 
place  at  the  epoch,  four  equations  are  given,  from  whence  are 
obtained  the  value  of  the  curtate  diftance  of  the  comet  from 
the  earth,  the  ratio  of  the  elements  of  diftance  to  the  elements 
of  time,  and  the  radius  vector  of  the  comet :  and  having  ob- 
tained the  values  of  the  three  laft  quantities,  the  perihelion  dii- 
tance is  found  from  two  equations. 

From  this  approximation  the  fecond  ftep  is  to  find  the  exact 
elements  of  the  orbit ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  three  diftant  ob- 
fervations are  chofen,  from  which,  by  the  perihelion  diftance 
and  time  of  arrival  at  it  already  found,  the  three  true  anoma- 
,  lies  of  the  comet,  and  the  three  radii  vectores  are  computed 
according  to  the  method  given  in  the  ufc  of  the  general  table 
of  the  parabola.  Then  from  the  three  obferved  geocentric 
latitudes  of  the  comet,  its  jreocentric  longitudes,  its  elonga- 
tions, the  three  correfponuing  longitudes  of  the  earrh  and  its 
radii  vectores,  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the 
comet  are  found,  and  an  expreflion  is  given  for  the  angle  at 
the  fun  fought,  which,  if  the  perihelion  diftance  and  time  of 
arrival  determined  before  were  exaci,  would  be  equal  to  die 
1  angle 
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angle  found,  by  fubtra£f.ing  the  firft  anomaly  from  the  fecond. 
Eu:  ihis  is  fcarcely  to  be  expected,  the  perihelion  diftance 
muft  be  changed,  fuppofe  a  nfrieth,  vvhilft  the  time  of  paffing 
it  remains  unaltered  :  and  computing  as  before  upon  this  new 
hypothefis,  the  anomalies,  radii  vetlores  and  angles  between 
them,  the  errors  in  the  angle  at  the  fun  are  found.  A  third 
hypothefis  is  now  to  be  formed,  in  which  the  perihelion  dif- 
tance is  fixed  according  to  the  firft  hypothefis,  and  the  time 
of  paffage  at  the  perihelion  is  changed  a  little,  fuppofe  half  a 
day,  or  a  day,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  errors ;  and  by  a 
calculation  Gmilar  to  the  foregoing,  the  error  in  the  angle 
fought  at  the  fun  is  determined.  From  thefe  errors  thus  found, 
by  means  of  two  equations,  the  true  perihelion  diftance  and 
time  of  arrival  at  the  perihelion  are  obtained. 

An  inftance  is  given  of  the  above  method  in  the  comet  of 
1769,  for  which  are  firft' found  the  approximate  perihelion 
diftance  and*  time  of  arrival  at  the  perihelion,  and  then  the  er- 
rors are  corrected,  and  the  true  elements  of  the  orbit  arc 
found. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  given  four  tables,  the  firft,  for 
converting  time  into  decimals  of  a  day  ;  the  fecond,  for  con- 
verting decimals  of  a  day  into  time ;  the  third,  is  a  general 
table  of  the. parabola,  by  Delambre;  the  fourth,  is  a  general 
table  of  the  parabola  by  Barker. 

From  the  fketch  above  given,  and  the  names  of  Bofcovich 
and  De  la  Place,  the  work  might  recommend  itfelf  to  every 
mathematician ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  from  the  great  pains 
taken  in  fuperintending  the  publication,  it  acquires  an  addi- 
tional value.  The  two  modes  were  hid  in  volumes  to  which 
few  could  have  accefs,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  for 
laying  them  before  the  public  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  who 
are  employed  in  fpecuiaiions  of  this  fort  muft  be  highly  grati- 
fied. We  {hali  therefore  hope  that  he  will  continue  his  ufeful 
labours,  and,  in  giving  us  his  hiftory  of  the  comets,  take  away 
from  us  every  reafon  to  lament  that  the  Cometographie  of  Mr. 
Perigre  has  not  appeared  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  A  work  of  this 
kind  is  very  much  wanted,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  fci- 
ence;  for  whilft'we  admire  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  from  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pla- 
netary fyftem,  how  much  muft  thole  ideas  be  enlarged,  when 
we  contemplate  the  vaft  number  of  bodies  revolving  around 
the  fun,  the  inclinations  cf  whofe  orbits  are  fo  various,  whofe 
perihelia  are  at  fuch  different  diftances,  and  whofe  times  of 
revolution  from  one  exceeded  by  a  planet's  are  at  leaft  of  fuch 
length,  that  we  might  almoft  apprehend  them  to  be  vifitors 
from  other  fpheres.  We  have  as  yet  an  account,  that  may  be 
depended  on,  of  very  few  j  for  what  are  feventy-two  to  the 
whole  number  of  bodies,  which  efcaping  mortal  ken,  are  per- 
vading 
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vading  probably  every  part  of  our  fyftem  ?  The  accurate  ob- 
fervations  which  are  now  made  in  each  civilized  country,  will 
every  day  difcover  more  to  us,  and  by  comparing  future  ob- 
fervations  with  the  accounts  given  in  preceding  ages,  fucceed- 
ing  generations  may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  return  cf  a  co- 
met with  the  fame  eafe  that  we  ascertain  the  motions  of  any 
of  the  planets. 

The  prefent  State  of  the  Manners,  Arts,  and '.Politics,  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  in  a  Series  of  poetical  Ep'Jiles,  from. Paris,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  in  1792  and  1793:  addreffed  to  Robert  jepb- 
fon,  Efq.  By  J.  Courtney,  M.  P.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  fczved.  Ro- 
binfon.     1 794. 

R.  Courtney,  whofe  exquiGts  raillery  and  brilliant  wit, 
have  fo  frequently  enlivened  a  dull  debate  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  the  publication  before  us,  has  indulged  at  once 
his  humour  and  his  fancy ;  and,  in  a  firain  of  fight  and  pleafant 
poetry,  has  prefented  the  public  with  a  feries  of  lively  re- 
marks on  the  noft  prominent  topics  of  the  day,  in  mofr.  of 
the  countries  of  Europe.     The  French  revolution  occupies  a 
confpicucus  place  in  this  publication,  and  we  obferve  with 
pleafure,  that  while  Mr.  Courtney  is  the  warm  advocate  for  li- 
berty, he  evinces  a  marked  difapprobation  of  whatever  is  cen- 
furable  in  the  conduct  of  that  nation.     Some  circumitance* 
connected  with  that  fubject,  do  not,  indeed,  accord  molt  hap- 
pily with  the  lively  firain  of  thefe  letters  :  the  hiftory  of  maf- 
facres  does  not  run  fmoothly  in  dactyls. — In  fome  refpetrs, 
however,  the  eccentricity  of  the  French  has  furniihed  excel- 
lent topics  for  the  fportive  mufe  of  Mr.  Courtney  j  nor  is  his 
talent  for  irony  lefs  happily  employed  in  ridiculing  what  fome 
have  termed  the  blejfmgs  of  the  old  government  of  P' ranee. 
'  Mon  dieu  !  what  a  riot !  the  people  now  reign, 
They're  as  fancy  as  Britons,  and  fling  off  their  chain  ; 
Ail  bold  arid  erect,  every  ruffian  we  meet, 
And  the  coachmen,  in  tremors,  fcaxce  trot  thro'  the  ftreet : 
With  a  flouriming  whip  once  they  gallop'd  along, 
And  crufh'd  out  the  fouls  of  the  infolent  throng; 
To  fracture  a  leg,  was  but  reckon'd  a  joke, 
While  the  chariot  was  whirling  thro'  foam  and  thro'  fmoke  : 
How  delightfully  fhrill  the  vile  porters  would  bawl, 
As  their  guts  were.fqueez'd  out,  though  they  crept  to  the  wall! 
And  the  fprute  llmp'ring  beaux,  with  a  grace,  and  an  air, 
Said,  the  ftreets  are  too  narrow, — why  fhould  they  be  there? 
But  now  the  canaille  plead  the  freedom  of  man, 
And  "  the  more  is  "the  pity,"  cries  Maliet  du  Pan  *. 

*  All 


*  *  Alk  the  porter  iu  the  ftreet,  who  was  formerly  fqueazed  between  the 
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'  AH  order  is  loft,  no  diftin&ions  remain, 
Crofles,  ribbands,  and  titles,  no  rev'rence  obtain,, 
Yet  thefe  innovators,  whofe  crimes  I  deteft, 
Say  mortals  are  equal, — the  beft  are  the  bed  ; 
In  fome  things  they're  equal,  as  ev'ry  one  knows, 
Each  man  has  two  arms,  two  legs,  and  one  nofe ; 
And  of  the  fame  blood  is  the  poijfarde  and  madam, 
If  we  foolifhly  wander  to  Eve,  and  to  Adam  : 
But  who  can  e'er  doubt,  where  nobility  fliines, 
That  the  blood  in  its  courfe  both  ferments  and  refines ; 
Impregnate  with  Virtue,  it  fplendidly  flows, 
Tho'  from  the  fame  fource  it  congenially  rofe ; 
So  parfnips  and  carrots  a  fpirit  produce, 
But  the  flavour  and  ftrength  are  confin'd  to  the  juice  : 
Tho'  meteors  from  dunghills  with  luftre  arife, 
Is  the  filth  left  behind  Hke  the  flame  in  the  fkies  ? 
As  the  bloflbms  and  fruit, — the  fweet  nobles  we  fee, 
Like  the  clod,  the  mere  vulgar  fhould  nourifh  the  tree ; 
Comtc,  prince,  and  marquis,  are  fomewhat  divine, 
And  the  multitude  fure  little  better  than  fwine  : 
Then  on  this  great  topic  let's  have  no  more  babble, 
For  the  nobles  are  nobles,  the  people  are  rabble  f .' 


'  Thus  the  flufh  of  dear  fentiment  brighten'd  the  face, 
And  beauty  from  fafhion  deriv'd  a  new  grace  ; 
Senf'.tion  was  taught  mental  feelings  to  prize, 
And  the  wifh  of  the  heart  gave  a  tongue  to  the  eyes; 
Sweetly  throbb'd  with  emotion  the  fenfitive  bread, 
As  myrtle  delicioufly  breathes  when  it's  prefs'd. 
Social  tafte  gave  the  ten,  fped  the  bleflings  of  life, 
And  every  man  courted  another  man's  wife : 
Thus  friends  were  attach'd  by  the  charms  of  each  woman. 
As  the  primitive  Chriftians  had  all  things  in  common. 
Love  fpread  her  gauze  veil,  and  became  more  refin'd, 
And  the  joys  of  the  fenfe  were  imprefs'd  on  the  mind : 
So  the  painter's  bright  tints  we  with  rapture  admire, 
When  enamel'd  they  fhine,  and  are  fix'd  by  the  fire.' 

coTich-whcel  and  the  wall,  if  he  is  forry,  that  the  coach  and  hevvho  rode  in  it  are 
both  vanifbed*  Confideratiom  on  the  French  Revolution,  tranflated  from  the 
French  uf  M.  Mallet  du  Pan,  p.  73. 

*  f  Mr.  Rofvvell,  ir.  his  late  admirable  Life  of  D.\  Johnfon,  after  ftating  the 
claims  which  an  Englifh  merchant  may  urge,  a*  "  a  neiv /pedes  of  gentleman," 
t"  the  refpe<ft  which  has  been  lor.g  paid  t<>  hereditary  honours,  concludes  in  the 
tr  ie  fpirit  of  the  laird  of  Auib'iniec — "  Such  are  the  fpeci'?us,  but  falfe,  argu- 
ments for  a  promotion  which  always  will  find  numerous  advocates,  in  a  nation 
t\  h'  re  men  ar<-  every  day  flarting  from  obfeurity  to  wealth.  To  refute  them 
is  needlefs.  The  general  fenfc  of  mankind  cries  out  wjth  irrefiftible  force,. 
"  Un  rcniilhommt  eft  toujour*  gentitbomme.'*     Life  of  Johnfon,  vol.  i.  p.  451.' 

«  Here 
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*  Here  the  pretty  hourgeoife,  dreft  in  fmiles  and  in  charm*, 
Oft  ogled  the  courtier,  and  flew  to  his  arms  ; 

And  a  Uttrede  cachet  fecur'd  them  their  blifs, 

For  the  fpoufe  was  bnftifd,  and  faw  nothing  amifs. 

What  a  delicate  trait  of  the  lover  and  wife, 

To  fave  the  poor  cuckold  from  conjugal  ftrife ! 

But  alas  !  all  thefe  pretty  manoeuvres  are  o'er : 

True  politenefs  is  fled, — the  Baftile  is  no  more  ! 

When  lettres  de  cachet  were  fign'd,  and  were  readv, 

They  kept  millions  fubmiffive,  and  government  fteadv ; 

And  ma'm  Pompadour  by  fo  lenient  a  law, 

The  culprit  reform 'd,  by  bread,  water,  and  frraw. 

At  her  concert,  Tartini  play'd  hy-der-dum-diddle, 

And  Diderot  fneer'd  at  the  twang  of  his  fiddle : 

But  it  coft  him  full  dear;  in  a  cell  he  lay  low, 

Till  ptccavi  he  cry'd  to  this  knight  of  the  bow. 

Thus  the  chains  of  refpeft  were  ne'er  riven  afunder, 

And  the  court  of  Verfailles  ftir'd  up  envy  and  wonder. 

No  more  from  each  province  will  fair  ladies  trudge, 

To  folicit  their  fuit,  and  enrapture  the  judoe  ; 

So  the  rigour  of  juftice  was  foften'd  by  love, 

And  the  harpy  of  ftrife  took  the  form  of  a  dove  : 

The  fpirit  of  chivalry  reign'd  o'er  the  laws, 

When  the  glances  of  beauty  decided  the  caufe. 

*  But  Gallia  is  ruin'd,  and  chivalrv  dead, 
And  the  glory  of  Europe  for  ever  is  fled ; 
Proud  freedom  in  fervitude  lately  we  faw, 

But  now,  fex  and  rank  are  enflav'd  by  the  law  ; 
The  grace  of  life's  gone,  which  came  hither  unboughr, 
Of  heroes  the  nurfe,  and  of  ev'ry  bright  thought. 
How  chafte  the  men's  honour !  a  ftain  was  a  fear, 
But  no  lady  was  fcratch'd  in  this  cliivalry  war  : 
Vice  loft  all  its  groflhefs,  became  pure  and  fine, 
And  to  virtue  was  chang'd  by  a  polifh  divine  ; 
As  water  polluted,  and  foul  tc  the  fiVht, 
By  filt'ring,  again  runs  pellucid  and  bright. 
So  Caflavi's  roots  a  dire  venom  contain, 
Squeeze  out  the  grofs  juice,  and  you  fqueeze  out  the  bane. 
For  this  logic  perfuafive  no  merit  I  claim, 
Edmund  proves  vice  and  virtue  fublimely  the  lame  : 
His  eulogium,  o::r  own  native  Trinity  tells, 
Tho'  Oxford  refufes  her  cap — without  bells/' 
From  Italy,  the  topics  of  our  author  are  more  varied,  and 
are  frequently  replete  with  humour  and  entertainment. 
1  At  Pavia  a  Angular  cultom  prevails, 
To  protea  the  poor  debtor  from  baiiirfi  and  falls : 
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There  folemnly  fwear'ng,  as  heneil  men  orghr, 
-  That  he's  poorer  than  job,   when  reduc'd  to  u  groat ; 
Yet  this  naked  truth  with  fuch  ftigma  difo"aces, 
That  the  rogue,  as  on  nettles,  fits,  making  wry  faces. 
Ho  v  ftrange  in  fuch  ioiks  to  be  troubled  with  fhame  ! 
If  ije  paid  cur  debts  by  performing  the  fame, 
Our  commons  and  peers  of  their  feat  would  be  proud, 
Take  this  oath  of  conformity  laughing  aloud; 
Our  fare-bank  ladies  would  relilh  the  jeft, 
And  their  honour  reftore  by  this  ludicrous  tefl ; 
The  free-fbne  from  friclion  would  foon  want  repairs, 
As  penitent  knees  wear  St.  Peter's  hard  flairs.' 

The  following  account,  of  the  Italian  gardens,  will,  per- 
haps, furprize  tnofe  who  have  not  travelled  in  the  country, 
and  who  have  been  accultomed  to  confider  it  as  the  emporium 
of  tafte.     It  will  remind  fome  readers  of  a  paper,  either  in  the 
Spectator  or  the  Guardian,  on  the  fame  fubje£L 
'  The  tafte  here  for  gardens  dcfcription  defies, 
For  the  mould  bk.ck  and  dufiy  is  blown  in  your  eyes  ; 
O'er  the  grafs  psrch'd  and  blafted  no  rivulets  fpread, 
But  are  fquirteu  from  trees  caft  in  iron  or  lead: 
The  warblers  of  nature  flit  off  on  the  wing, 
Left  their  love  fhould  be  prun'd,—- to  inftruct  them  to  fin°- ; 
For  fongfters  and  flutes  are  prepar'd  the  fame  way, 
They're  fcoop'd,  and  they're  trim'd,  till  they  pour  the  fweet  lay. 
In  tubs  cram'd  with  dirt  drooping  flow'rets  appear, 
And  a  pound,  or  a  paddock,  encircles  the  deer. 
For  rural  delights,  thro'  the  alleys  we  run, 
And  are  blinded  by  fand,  or  befcorch'd  by  the  fun : 
Ko  arbour,  :io  fhade,  and  no  verdure  is  feen, 
For  the  trees  and  the  turf  are  all  colours  but  green. 
Here  the  faints  of  the  rubrick  are  planted  in  rows, 
St.  Dunftan,  in  box,  takes  Old  Nick  by  the  nofe  ; 
Sufannah,  in  holly,  refifts  the  attack, 
And  the  elders,  in  willow,  are  laid  on  their  back; 
Father  Adam,  in  fir,  lives  in  evergreen  pride, 
And,  grafted  in  myrtle,  Eve  peeps  from  his  fide. 
The  venomous  yew  Sarah's  jealoufy  fliows, 
And  the  fenfitive  plant  Hagar's  feelings  difclofc  ; 
There  Jud  th  ftill  fhakes  Hoiophernes's  head, 
While  the  cyprefs  difplays  how  the  heroine  fped  ; 
Father  Noah  is  fhap'd  from  his  dearly-loved  vine; 
Lot's  daughters  in  ivy  their  parent  entwine  ; 
The  hawthorn  afpires  Jael's  deed  to  explain, 
And  fupplies  nail  and  hammer  for  Sifera's  brain.' 
In  his  account  of  Naples,  Mr.  Courtney  introduces  a  plea- 
fant  anecdote,  which  misht.pofliblY  apply  to  fome  other  coun- 
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*  Here  tribes  of  wife  lawyers  in  robes  molt  decorous, 
Snap,  wrangle,  and  fcold,  and  bawl  in  full  chorus ; 
The  client  is  beggar'd,  the  knave  his  cafh  gathers, 

So  the  fox  eats  the  goofe,  leaves  the  farmer  the  feathers. 

'Tis  laid  how  a  pope,  mov'd  by  pity  divine, 

In  a  famine  at  Rome,  fent  to  Naples  for  fuine  ; 

Thirty  thoufand  at  leafl ;  marquis  Carpio  in  hope 

To  fave  fuch  a  herd,  yet  not  anger  the  pope, 

Devoutly  reply'd — BlefTed  father,  I  fwear, 

In  laivvers  I'll  pay  you, — the  pigs  I  can't  fpare.' 

The  reveries  of  our  modern  philofophers  are  often  happily 
introduced;  and,  among  the  reft,  Mr.  Godwin's  lingular  pro- 
ject of  immortality  comes  in  for  a  fly  flroke  : 

*  But  we're  all  borne  to  die,  both  the  weak  and  the  firong, 
Unles  our  exiltence  fage  Godwin  prolong ; 

He'll  teach  us,  by  reaion  death's  portals  to  batter, 

"  When  the  mind  grows  omnipotent  over  dead  matter  j" 

Then  the  foul  will  etemife  her  manfion,  as  eafy 

As  eggs  are  preferv'd  by  itill  keeping  them  greafy  ; 

She'll  charcoal  our  bodies,  they'll  feel  no  decay, 

But  fcorn  the  dry  rot,  thro'  eternity's  day.' 

"We  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  publication  as  an  excel- 
lent remedy  againfl  the  fpteen,  and  as  a  lively  companion  in  a 
poll  chaife,  or  to  fuch  of  our  people  of  fafhion  as  are  retiring 
at  this  feafon,  from  *  fin  and  fea-coal,'  to  *  doleful  lhade*,'  or 
the  gloomy  manfions  of  their  feudal  anceftors. 

The  Hi/lory  of  England^  from  the  earl'ujl  Dawn  of  Record^  I9 
the  Peace  of  1783.  By  Charles  Cooie,  LL.  D.  {Continued 
from  Vol.  X.  p.  376.) 

TN  refuming  the  confederation  of  this  work  at  the  fecondvo- 
lume,  which  commences  with  the  Conqueft,  and  extends 
to  the  death  of  John,  A.  D.  1216,  we  find  more  matter  of 
applaufe,  and  lels  of  blame,  in  proportion  as  the  author  ad- 
vances to  more  modern  periods  than  thofe  which  entangle  and 
perplex  the  path  of  even  th-3  moft  painful  antiquary.  We 
fhall  not  enter  into  the  difpute,  whether  the  feudal  fyltem  was 
ufed  in  England  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror ;  he  at 
any  rate  certainly  lent  greater  extent  to  its  operations,  and 
more  vigour  to  its  connexions:  and  the  following  extract  well 
depi&s  the  circumftances  of  this  great  event : 

*  Thefe  abortive  attempts  to  fubvert  the  power  of  William,  (erred 
only  to  fix  it  on  a  ftrongtr  bafis.  The  eafy  difcemfiture  of  the 
ttialeeontents  feemed  to  preclude  all  thsir  hopes  of  future  fuccefs  : 
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the  extermination  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  moll  aftive  In  theif 
rebellions  efforts,  and  the  defolation  of  that  country  which  had  af- 
forded a  ready  avenue  to  foreign  invaders,  p'rdmifed  a  continuance 
of  peace  ;  and  the  numerous  forfeitures  confequent  on  the  late  in- 
furreftions,  in  proportion  as  they  weakened  the  force  of  the  difaf- 
fecled  Engiilh,  ftrengthened  the  hands  of  the  encroaching  Normans, 
and  not  only  engaged  their  gratitude  to  fupport  the  government  of 
their  royal  benefactor,  but  ftimulated  fuch  as  had  not  been  hitherto 
rewarded,  to  watch  every  appearance  of  fedition  with  the  moft  anxi- 
ous vigilance,  which,  notwithstanding  their  defire  of  encouraging 
the  diffuiion  of  revolt,  that  the  greater  number  of,  individuals  might 
be  involved  in  the  penalties  annexed  to  it,  Hill  provided  againft  any 
dangerous  crifis. 

*  The  feries  of  confifcations  which  had  taken  place  fincethe  ac- 
ceffion  of  William,  had  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  propertv 
of  the  Englifli  lands  ;  and  the  eftates  which  the  king  was  thus  en- 
abled to  beftow  on  his  followers,  were  distributed  by  him  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  the  feudal  law.  The  pofiefibrs  were  to  hold 
them  immediately  of  the  crown,  under  the  condition  of  performing 
various  fervices,  and  making  ftated  .payments,  to  the  fovereign  ; 
and  the  three  obligations  to  which  the  land-holders  were  fubjected 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  namely,  military  attendance,  the  erec- 
tion and  defence  of  the  royal  caftles,  and  the  reparation  of  the  high- 
Ways  and  bridges,  were  multiplied  into  the  burthenfome  and  reftricr.- 
ive  appendages  of  the  feudal  fyftcm.  The  perfons  who  held  thefe 
lands  of  the  king,  and  who  were  ftyled  barons,  granted  a  portion  of 
them  to  other  individuals,  on  the  fame  conditions  of  homage,  fer- 
vice,  and  payment,  that  were  annexed  to  the  tenure  by  which  they 
themfelves  held  of  the  crown.  William's  power  being  now  firmly 
eftablifhed,  he  ventured  to  extend  thefe  innovations  to  the  lands  of 
the  church  *,  regardlefs  of  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the 
clergy,  who  reprobated  the  meafure  as  an  arbitrary  encroachment  on 
their  privileges  and  immunities.  At  the  time  of  his  making  this  at- 
tack on  the  eccleliaftics,  he  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  the  ill 
effects  which  the  rcfentment  of  fo  powerful  a  body  of  men  might 
produce,  by  removing  thofe  prelates  and  abbots  whofe  influence 
over  the  people  he  dreaded,  or  whofe  fidelity  he  pretended  to  fufpect 
— in  other  words,  by*  depriving  the  Engiilh  of  every  high  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  and  filling  their  places  with  his  countrymen* 
He  did  not,  however,  execute  this  defign  by  his  own  immediate 
authority,  but  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  cover  his  intentions  under 
the  fliad'ow  of  the  papal  fupremacv.  A  fynod  being  convoked  at 
Winchefter,  at  the  requisition  of  biihop  Ermenfred  and  two  other 
legates  of  the  holy  fee,  cognifance  was  taken  of  the  cafe  of  Stigand 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  whofe  popularity  among  the  Engiilh  had 


*  *  Whart,  Anglia  Sacra,  vo}.  i.wMatthi  Par.  ad  ann.  1070. 

exert 
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*\^ted  the  jcaloufy  of  the  Conqueror,  while  his  great  eflates,  and 
plurality  of  preferments,  marked  him  out  as  a  defirable  object  of 
rapacity.  This  prelate  was  accufed  of  having  intruded  into  the 
primacy  while  Robert,  the  lawful  archbifhop,  was  living ;  of  hav- 
ing retained  the  fee  of  Winchefter  with  the  archbifhopric  ;  and  of 
having  received  his  pall  from  Benedict  X.  a  fimoniacal  ufurper  of 
the  popedom.  The  influence  of  the  legates,  and  the  well-known 
inclinations  of  the  king,  produced  the  condemnation  of  Sti^and, 
who  was  degraded  from  his  fpiritual  dignity,  and  divefted  of  his 
temporal  pofleffions ;  and,  as  if  this  feverity  had  been  infufficient, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  perfonal  liberty,  being  obliged  to  pafs  the  re- 
maining term  of  his  life  in  prifon  at  Winchefter,  fupported  by  a 
very  fmall  allowance  from  the  royal  treafury  *.  In  the  fame  coun- 
cil, Agelmar,  bifhop  of  Elmham,  and  feveral  abbots  of  the  moft 
opulent  monafteries,  were  difpoffeffed  of  their  dignities  on  the  moft 
frivolous  pretences.  In  a  fubfequent  fynod,  Agelric,  bifliop  of 
Selfey,  and  many  refpe&able  abbots,  were  fubje&ed  to  unmerited 
deprivation  -,  and  this  fcntence  was  followed  by  the  immediate  im- 
prifonment  of  the  condemned  eccletiaftics. 

*  By  thefe  and  other  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  the  fees  which, 
at  the  time  of  tiie  conqueft,  had  been  in  the  pofleflion  of  Englifh 
clergymen,  were  transferred  into  foreign  hands  :  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  bifliop3  thus  deprived,  formed  only  a  part  of  the 
epifcopal  bench,  many  Normans  and  other  foreigners  having  been 
promoted  to  Englifh  fees  by  Edward  the  ConfefTor ;  and  from  the 
general  depofition  of  the  native  prelates,  there  was  one  folitory  ex- 
ception in  the  perfon  of  Wuliran,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  who, 
though  he  difpleafed  the  king  by  his  firmnefs  in  demanding  the  ma- 
nors which  had  been  difmembered  from  that  fee  by  archbill; op  Al- 
dred,  when  he  was  rranflated  fron  er  to  York,  and  which 

William  had  feifed  on  tn.it  prelate's  death,  was  not  only  permitted 
to  retain  his  bifhopric,  but  even  procured  the  full  reititution  of  the 
manors  claimed  by  him  f.' 

We  are  rather  furprized,  however,  to  find  the  word  maU 
tontents,  fpelied  maleconients. ;  but  fuppofe  it  merely  an  error 
of  the  prefs. 

The  character  of  the  Conqueror  is  thus  delineated  : 

*  Though  a  reflecting  reader  may  eafily  deduce  the  principal  li- 
neament* of  a  prince's  portrait  from  the  traafa&ions  recorded  of 


•  *  Gul.  Maimfb.  de  Geft.  Pontif.  lib.  i.  We  are  informed  by  this  writer, 
'hit,  after  Stigand's  death,  a  conGderable  quantity  of  money  belonging  to  him 
was  difcoveredin  a  fubterranean  recefs,  his  vexation  and  reicntment  at  the  in- 
Juftice  of  his  treatment  having  fo  far  prevailed  over  the  defire  of  comfort  or 
luxury,  that  he  had  not,  during  his  whole  coafio  uncut,  applied  any  part  of  Wis 
fecret  tr-afurc  to  the  purpofes  of  life.' 

«  f  Hoved.  p.  259;  260.— Guf.  Mahnfb.  de  Gut  Por.tif.  Lb-,  iv.' 

C  R.  N.  Ar.  (XI.)  July,  1794.  U  hit 
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his  life  and  reign,  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  fatisfaction  derived  from 
accurate  delineations  of  perfonal  deportment,  moral  habit,,  and  po- 
litical principle,  may  be  affigned  as  an  adequate  apology  for  the  de- 
livery of  our  fentiments  refpecting  the  character  and  demeanor  of 
the  fovereigns  who  pals  in  review  before  us.  As  an  appendage  to 
hiftorical  record,  a  character  has  the  fame  effect  with  the  peroration 
which  clofes  an  harangue. 

*  William  the  Conqueror  was,  in  his  perfon,  above  the  middle 
fize,  of  fair  proportion,  and  extraordinary  robuftnefs  and  vigour  of 
tonftitution.  His  countenance  was  ftern,  and  his  prefence  majef- 
tic.  In  his  deportment,  he  was  haughty  and  imperious ;  his  temper 
was  naturally  rigid  and  xuftere ;  and  his  manners  were  tinctured  with 
a  faftidious  referve.  His  underftanding  was  ftrong,  and  had  been 
improved  by  education  and  experience:  while,  to  a  dearnefs  of 
perception,  he  added  a  folidity-of  judgment.  He  was  of  a  bold  and 
prefumptuous  fpirit,  fuperior  to  all  apprehenfions  of  danger.  He 
was  forcibly  infpired  with  the  love  of  fame ;  and  a  fondnefs  for 
fhow  and  oftentation  marked  his  public  appearance.  From  his  ear- 
lieft  youth,  he  was  ambitious  and  enterprifing ;  but  his  afpiring 
views  were  profecuted  with  fuch  prudence,  that  they  generally  com- 
manded fuccefs. 

'  As  a  warrior,  he  fhone  with  diftinguiflied  luftre.  Bred  to  arms 
from  his  infancy,  he  had  acquired  a  confummate  knowledge  of  the 
prevailing  fyftem  of  military  affairs,  long  before  the  period  of  his 
Englifh  expedition.  While  his  fagacity  enabled  him  to  difcenvthe 
advantages  which  the  enemy  afforded  him,  his  circumfpection  was 
fo  vigilant  as  to  prevent  others  from  gaining  any  advantage  over 
him.  His  courage  was  never  appalled  by  the  dangers  of  the  field  ; 
for,  in  the  moft  defperate  emergencies,  he  maintained  a  furprifing 
coolnefs  and  prefence  of  mind.  He  preferved  among  his  troops  an 
exactnefs  of  difcipline  and  fubordination,  which,  added  to  the  na- 
tive intrepidity  of  his  countrymen,  paved  their  way  to  victory  and 
triumph. 

'  His  political  wifdom  has  been  extolled  with  extravagant  praife ; 
and,  indeed,  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  was  an 
able  governor  and  a  profound  ftatefman.  His  mealures  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  planned  with  ability,  and  executed  with  judgment ; 
but  a  degree  of  craft  was  fometimes  vifible,  which  derogated  from 
the  dignity  of  his  adminiftration,  and  expofed  him  to  the  occasional 
contempt  of  the  difcerning.  He  was  fecret  in  his  defigns,  Heady 
in  his  refolutions,  and  obltinately  bent  on  the  completion  of  any 
fcheme  upon  which  he  had  deliberately  determined,  the  difficulties 
which  appeared  in  his  way  ferving  only  to  increafe  his  ardour,  and 
ftimulate  his  perfeverance.  By  the  ftrictnefs  of  his  government,  he 
eftablilhed  throughout  the  kingdom  fo  excellent  a  police,  that  the 
reign  of  Alfred  the  Great  feemed  to  be  revived ;  though,  in  other 
refpects,  the  parallel  between  the  two  reigns  did  not  hold  ;  for  Al- 
fred's 
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fred's  fway  was  that  of  a  mild  and  beneficent  prince,  who  a&ed  as 
the  father  of  his  people,  while  the  adminiftration  of  William  was 
that  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  who  treated  his  fubjecb  as  born  to  crouch 
at  his  feet.' 

Our  ingenipus  hiftorian  extends  this  character,  or  rather 
retrofpeft  of  tne  reign  of  William,  to  confiderable  length;  but 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  further,  We  (hall 
only  obferve  that,  though  fome  object  to  hiftorical  characters, 
we  fhould  be  forry  to  fee  modern  hiftory,  which  in  orations, 
and'other  pleafing  varieties,  yields  to  the  ancient,  rendered 
yet  more  bare  and  uniform  by  the  omiflion  of  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments. 

The  reigns  of  William  II.  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  are  nar- 
rated with  perfpicuity  and  accuracy.  At  the  termination  of 
the  latter  is  given,  in  chapter  VIII.  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Englifh  church,  from  the  Norman  Conqueft  to  the  acceflion  of 
Henry  II. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  clergy  ffill  found  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
tithes ;  for  it  was  deemed  expedient,  in  one  of  Lanfranc's  fynods, 
to  pafs  a  fpecific  canon,  enjoining  the  payment  of  thefe  dues.  In 
another,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  perfon  who  had  killed  one  or 
more  men  in  the  battle  of  Haffings,  fhould  do  penance  one  year  for 
every  individual  who  had  fallen  by  his  hands  ;  and  that  a  penance 
of  fort}'  davs  for  every  man  who  had  been  wounded  in  that  engage- 
ment, fhould  be  impofed  on  the  loldier  who  had  inflicted  the  wounds. 
Many  other  penances  were  ordained  in  the  fame  council  for  offences 
of  the  military  kind.  Here  it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  moft 
ufual  penances  were  thefe,  viz.  faffing,  pilgrimage,  frequent  lamen- 
tation, abftinence  from  the  luxury  of  a  foft  bed  or  agreeable  cloth- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  and  other  penitential  inflictions  might  be  redeemed 
by  the  payment  of  fuch  fums  as  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  fhould 
appoint,  by  the  copious  diftribution  of  alms,  by  erefting  or  endow- 
ing a  churCa.  or  a  monaftery. 

*  In  another  fynod,  all  clergymen  were  prohibited  from  fitting  in 
judgment  in  a  caufe  which  affedted  life  or  limb.  This  was  doubt- 
lefs  intended  to  fhow,  that  the  purity  of  the  clerical  character  was 
fo  remote  from  the  idea  of  bloodfhed,  as  to  be  wholly  unconcerned 
with  any  fanguinary  procefs.  The  fpirit  of  this  canon  is  ftill  ob- 
ferved. 

*  Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  popes  to  introduce  celi- 
bacy among  all  the  members  of  the  church,  that  the  abfence  of  fes 
cular  connexions  might  render  them  more  independent  of  the  tern  • 
poral  power,  and  attach  them  the  more  to  the  exdufive  interefts  of 
their  own  order.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Pacific,  as  we  have  be- 
fore feen,  this  mode  of  life  had  been  adopted  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  monafteries  and  cathedrals.     But  it  was  not  yet  univerfal  evea 
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among  the  monks,  and  had  made  very  little  progrefs  among  the  fe- 
cular  or  parochial  clergy.  Gregory  VII.  who  now  filled  the  papal 
chair,  was  a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  this  fcheme,  which  he  enforced 
by  repeated  canons.  Lanfranc  was  alfo  a  zealous  advocate  for  it ; 
and  he  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ordaining,  that  no  monk, 
canon,  or  prebendary,  mould  be  allowed  to  have  +  wife ;  that  fuch 
priefts  as  lived  in  caftles,  towns,  or  villages,  fhould  not  enter  into 
the  matrimonial  ftate,  but  that  thofe  who  were  already  married  might 
retain  their  wives  ;  and  that  bifhops  fhould  not  give  holy  orders  to 
any  married  perfon,  or  to  one  who  would  not  make  a  folemn  pro- 
mife  to  avoid  matrimony.  Tii  the  fame  council  which  fancfioned 
thefe  unreafonable  provifions,  a  canon  was  enabled  againfl  the  fup- 
plantation  of  churches.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  lands  were 
frequently  conveyed  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword,  a  ftaff,  an  arrow, 
a  cup,  &c.  without  any  written  inftrument ;  and  the  Conqueror 
and  his  nobles,  taking  advantage  of  this  infufficiency  of  evidence, 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  the  churches  and  monafteries,  by  feifing 
thofe  lands  to  which  a  right  of  property  could  not  be  proved  by- 
written  teftimony.  To  guard  againfl  this  fupplantation,  many  deeds 
and  charters  were  forged  by  the  clergy  ;  and,  with  a  view  of  giving 
additional  ftcurity  to  the  lands  of  the  church,  a  ftatute  was  now  par- 
ticularly directed  againft  the  rapacity  of  the  fupplanters. 

'  Of  the  changes  which  William  I.  made  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  Englifh  church,  the  mod  important  was  the  feparation  of  the 
ecclefiallical  from  the  civil  courts.  In  the  Saxon  times,  every  ear! 
or  governor  of  a  (hire  prciided  in  the  county-court  with  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe  ;  and  the  caufes  and  offences  both  of  the  clergv  and 
laity  were  there  tried.  But  the  perfuafions  of  the  Norman  prelates, 
who  wifhed  to  eftabliih  a  feparate  jurifdi&ion  for  the  church,  pre- 
vailed on  William  to  confine  clerical  caufes  to  the  determination  of 
the  prelates  and  archdeacons.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  forefee  that 
this  meafure  would  tend  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  church 
on  the  civil  power,  and  encourage  the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of 
Ivonu*  appeals  to  which,  from  the  ecclefiaftieal  cour-^,  were  likely 
to  become  frequent,  dilunited  as  they  now  were  from  the  temporal 
judicature.  It  mufr  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  exemption  from 
tiie  judgment  of  a  fecular  court  was  not  meant  to  extend  to  thofe 
clergymen  who  were  guilt}'  of  crimes  of  a  nature  purely  civil,  as 
murder,  theft,  &c.  but  the  original  intention  of  it  was  foon  per- 
verted by  the  ambition  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  their  felfifli  defire  of 
withdrawing  every  cleric.nl  delinquent  from  the  juriidiction  of  a  civil 
tribunal.' 

In  returning  to  the  civil  hiftory  we  mull  exprefsa  wifh  that  our 
author  had  made  more  ufe  of  able  and  accurate  modern  authors, 
1  he  reigw  of  Henry  II.  on  which  we  now  enter,  has  been  moft 
elaborately  written  bv  lord  Lvttelton,  though  his  attention  to 
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hiilorical  dignity  has  rendered  his  work  too  uniform,  and  of 
courfe,  dry  and  uninterefting  to  the  general  reader.  The  want 
of  variation  in  the  colours  of  flyle,  whicfi,  in  hiflory,  as  in 
other  departments,  fhouid  be  modulated  to  the  tenor  of  the 
events,  fimple,  beautiful,  elegant,  majeflic,  fublime,  is  in- 
deed one  chief  caufe  of  the  failure  of  many  hiftories ;  for  the 
reader,  fatigued  with  uniform  dignity  and  ceremony,  leaves 
the  author  to  (talk  about  upon  his  (lilts,  and  fcarches  elfe- 
where  for  inftru&ion  blended  with  arnufement.  Dion  Caflius 
fleeps  on  the  ihelf,  while  Plutarch  is  tranfiated  into  all  lan- 
guages, and  is  in  the  hands  of  all.  But  this  defect  (houldnot 
have  difcouraged  Dr.  Coote  from  the  ufe  of  lord  Lyttelton's 
work  ;  to  which  a  refpedr.  for  his  induftry  and  abilities  mould 
have  induced  frequent  reference.  In  the  tranfactions  between 
England  and  Scotland,  fir  David  Dalrymple's  Annals,  a  work 
ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  hiilorical  information  and 
accuracy,  might  alfo  have  faved  fome  miftakes. 

The  endeavours  of  Henry  II.  to  reclaim  the  dependence  of 
the  clergy  on  the  civil  power,  form,  perhaps,  the  moll  inte- 
refling  part  of  his  reign:  and  Dr.  Coote  enters  upon  it  with 
due  fpirit. 

*  An  interefting  fcene  now  opens  on  the  reader's  view.  A  vio- 
lent conteft  is  approaching  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre,  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  primate  of  his  rralm.  A  monarch  of  (Iron  ^ 
talents  and  great  firmriefs,  extremely  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  of 
his  anceftbrs,  and  eager  to  retain  his  fubjecls  of  every  clafs,  in  due 
fubjtction  to  the  power  allowed  him  by  the  conftitution,  will  be 
feen  contending  for  fuperiority  with  a  bold  and  pertinacious  church- 
man, who,  enlifting  under  the  banners  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome 
againft.  the  rights  of  his  natural  fovereign,  zealov:fly  laboured  to  de- 
tach the  clergy  from  all  dependence  on  the  temporal  power,  euaii- 
fying  his  allegiance  to  the  king  with  the  difloyal  refervation  of  the 
pretended  immunities  of  the  ecclefiaftical  body,  and  the  prepofter- ' 
ous  obedience  which  he  thought  proper  to  give  to  a  foreign  prelate, 
who,  encouraged  by  the  darknefs  and  fuDerftition  of  the  times,  had 
gradually  ufurped  an  authority  over  this  and  other  churches  ei  the 
Chrifhan  world. 

'  As  the  primate  who  entered  the  lifts  againft  Henry  acquired,  in  ' 
his  own  time,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fame,  which  he  (fill  re- 
tains in  the  annals  of  ecclefiafucal  hiftory,  and  in  the  catemir.r  of 
the  Romiih  church,  a  biographicalfketch  of  fo  eminent  a  perfonage 
will  be  a  proper  prelude  to  the  narration  of  the  memorable  conteft 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Thomas  Becker  was  the  for.  of  a  citiren 
of  London,  of  Anglo-Saxon  defcent.  After  a  beginning  of  edu- 
cation at  Mertcn-abbey  in  Surry,  he  continued  his  (Indies  at  Oxford, 
and  made  fome  additions  to  his  learning  at  the  umverfity  of  Peris. 
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On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  was  recommended  by  a  clerical 
friend  of  his  father  to  archbifhop  Theobald,  who,  finding  him  3. 
youth  of  talent  and  addrefs,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  prefented 
him,  when  only  a  deacon,  to  two  parochial  livings  and  two  pre- 
bends. With  the  confent  of  his  patron,  he  repaired  to  Bologna, 
with  a  view  of  ftudying  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  When  he  had 
refided  a  year  in  this  celebrated  fchool  of  legal  knowledge,  he  pro- 
fecuted  the  fame  purfuits  at  Auxerre.  Returning  into  England  with 
the  reputation  of  an  able  civilian  and  an  acute  canonift,  he  firmly 
eftabliihed  himfelf  in  the  favour  of  the  archbifhop,  who  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  feveral  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
were  conducted  by  Becket  with  fuch  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  that 
Theobald  rewarded  him  with  th£  additional  preferments  of  provoft 
of  Beverley  and  dean  of  Haftings.  In  the  year  of  Stephen's  death, 
he  was  promoted  by  his  liberal  patron  to  the  lucrative  and  important; 
office  of  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  The  next  ftation  to.which  he 
was  elevated,  was  that  of  chancellor  of  the  realm,  which  he  pror 
cured  by  the  earned  recommendation  of  the  primate  ;  and  hefeems, 
to  have  been  the  firft  perfon  of  Eiiglifh  origin  who,  fince  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror,  had  been  permitted,  by  the  ceflation  of  Norman 
jealoufy,  to  rife  to  a  height  of  dignity  either  in  the  church  or  the 
tfate. 

'  With  the  poff.  of  chancellor,  Becket  retained  his  ecclefiaftical 
preferments ;  and  the  multiplied  income  of  his  various  promotions, 
mufr.  have  been  extremely  agreeable  to  a  perfon  of  his  magnificent 
and  oftentatious  turn.  His  mode  of  living,  after  his  appointment  to 
fo  dignified  an  office,  was  uncommonly  fplendid  and  luxurious. 
His  table  was  accefiible  to  every  individual  of  rank ;  his  entertain- 
ments were  fumptuous  and  profufe ;  his  apartments  were  enriched 
with  the  moft  coftly  furniture  ;  his  equipage  and  retinue  were  efta- 
blifhed  on  a  princely  fcale.  His  houfe  was  a  fchool  both  of  civi} 
and  military  education  ;  and  the  fons  of  the  firft  nobility  were  in- 
troduced into  his  family,  that  they  might  receive  the  moft  judicious, 
inftructipns.  Whenever  he  travelled,  he  was  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  knights,  efquires,  young  noblemen,  pages,  clerks,  and 
officers  of  his  houfehold,  well  armed  and  mounted.  In  his  embafly 
to  the  court  of  France,  his  magnificence  excited  univerfal  admi- 
ration, and  his  princely  liberality  procured  him  general  refpect,  In 
the  expedition  to  Touloufe,  he  appeared  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  feu- 
dal baron,  being  followed  by  yoo  knights  of  his  own  eftablifhment, 
each  of  whom  had  two  attendants  on  horfeback.  During  this  cam: 
paign,  he  fignalifed  his  valour  in  the  affault  and  reduftion  of  threp 
cafUes,  which  his  fovereign,  in  confideration  of  their  great  ftrength, 
had  left  unattempted.  He  encountered,  in  Normandy,  a  French 
knight  of  diftinguifhed  fkill  in  arms,  difmounted  him  with  his  lance, 
and  carried  off,  in  triumph,  the  courferof  his  vanquifhed  antagonift. 
Thefe  martial  exploits  increafed  his  fiivour  with  the  king,  who,  being 
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himfelf  an  illuftrious  warrior,  -was  naturally  pleafed  with  the  military 
merit  of  his  fubjects.  So  high,  indeed,  was  his  opinion  of  the  ge- 
neral chara&er  of  Becket,  that  he  intrufted  him  with  the  education 
of  the  heir  of  his  crown  ;  and,  when  the  archbiflic-pric  of  Canter- 
bury became  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  Theobald,  he  nominated  hi* 
chancellor  to  that  pre-eminent  ftation.' 

After  narrating  the  affaffination  of  Becket,  our  hiftoriari 
thus  proceeds: 

*  The  character  of  Becket,  which  has  been  afTailed  with  much 
obloquy,  and  extolled  with  much  panegyric,  will  be  beft  afcertained 
by  the  unbiaffed  fteadinefs  of  a  middle  courfe  of  delineation.  He 
was,  without  controverfy,  a  man  of  ftrong  abilities,  great  difcern- 
ment,  and  fome  erudition.  His  manners  and  deportment  were 
graceful  and  infinuating,  though  occafionaiiy  tinctured  with  an  air 
of  hauteur.  His  perfonal  courage,  and  fortitude  of  mind,  attracted 
the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies;  but  the  latter  of  theie  qualities 
degenerated  into  the  mod  inflexible  obftinacy,  as  foon  as  he  had  at- 
tained the  ftation  of  primate  of  the  Englifh  church.  While  he  held 
the  office  of  chancellor,  he  fhone  as  an  able  minifier,  and  a  loyal 
fubjecT: ;  as  a  judicious  aflertor  of  the  rights  of  his  fovereign,  and 
the  independence  of  the  realm.  But,  when  he  affumed  the  metro- 
politan rank,  he  adopted  very  different  fentiments,  and  proved  a 
warm  and  perfevering  advocate  for  all  the  pretenfions  of  the  papal 
fee,  however  repugnant  to  reafon,  decency,  or  juftice.  He  entered 
into  his  new  character  with  the  zeal  of  an  enthufiaft,  the  intrepidity 
of  a  religious  hero,  the  artful  fpirit  and  the  evafive  morality  of  an 
ambitious  prieft.  That  fuch  conduct  was  the  fole  fruit  of  hypocrify, 
can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  truth.  That  fuperftition  of  which 
even  the  ftrongeft  minds  cherifhed  fome  portion  in  thofe  t  mes,  had 
perhaps  {o  mingled  itfelf  with  the  conceptions  of  this  celebrated 
prelate,  that,  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  the  church  againft  the  pro- 
fanations of  temporal  interference,  he  might  think  he  was  promoting 
the  purpofes  of  pure  religion.  Every  true  patriot,  however,  muft 
condemn  his  efforts  for  placing  the  clergy  above  the  reach  cf  crimi- 
nal law  ;  an  exemption  which  would  naturally  encourage,  in  that 
order  of  men,  the  commiffion  of  the  moft  atrocious  offences ;  and 
for  propagating  difcord  and  animoGty  in  the  ftate,  by  the  erection 
,of  the  church  into  a  diftinct  body,  fubject  to  a  foreign  governor, 
whofe  interefts  and  prejudices  had  long  claflied  with  the  civil  welfare 
of  thofe  ftates  over  which  he  arrogated  a  fpiricual  jurifdiction.  In. 
the  progrefs  of  the  conteft  which  he  maintained  with  his  prince,  he 
exhibited  a  violence  of  temper,  a  perverfenefs  of  oppofition,  and  a 
propenfity  to  revenge,  which  his  panegyrics  cannot  excufe  bv  all 
the  reproaches  that  they  have  lavifhed  on  the  conduct  of  his  royal 
antagonift.  Of  his  private  demeanor,  we  are  a^thoriied,  by  the 
concurrence  of  hiftorians,  to  fpeak  in  commendation;    he  was 
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chafte,  temperate,  and  beneficent.     But  theft*  virtues  were  obfcured 
and  loft  in  the  mifchievous  tendency  of  his  public  proceedings.*.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this,  the 
fecond  volume,  than  in  remarking  that  the  Appendix  contains 
Magna  Charta,  with  a  tranflation,  fpecimens  of  the  language 
and  character  of  Doomfday-book,  and  of  the  Englifh  fpeech  in 
the  reigns  of  William  I.  and  Stephen. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  and; 
extends  to  the  death  of  Richard  II,  A.  D.  1399.  We  fhall 
pafs  to  the  interefting  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  felecT:  his  tem- 
porary conqueft  of  Scotland. 

*  The  penetration  and  policy  of  Edward  fuggefted  to  him  the  pro- 
bable advantages  which  might  refult  from  the  union  of  the  whole 
ifland  of  Britain  under  one  head  ;  a  meafure  which  would  not  only 
abolifh  the  animofities  fo  frequently  kindled  between  different  na- 
tions enclofed  within  the  fame  ifland,  but  would  render  the  united 
monarchy,  as  it  were,  a  little  world  within  itfelf,  defended  againft 
the  powers  of  the  continent  by  infularity  of  fituation,  as  well  as  by, 
compactnefs  and  concentration  of  ftrength.  This, was  long  the 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
his  fcheme,  as  far  as  it  regarded  Wales,  encouraged  him  to  take 
decifive  fteps  for  completing  his  grand  defign  by  the  fubjugation  of 
Scotland. 

'  The  provocations  which  he  had  received  from  his  Scottifh  vaf- 
fal  appeared,  to  the  loofe  confeience  of  a  king  who  thirfled  after 
power,  lufficiently  flagrant  to  authorife  the  infliction  of  fignal  chaf- 
t-ifement  from  the  fuperior  lord  of  the  fief.  A  numerous  army  hav- 
ing aflembled  at  Newcaftle,  Edward  aflumed  the  command  of  it ; 
and  while  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  commencing  the  war 
with  advantage,  Robert  de  Rofs,  who  had  revolted  to  the  enemy, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Scots,  and  furprifedan  Englifh 
detachment,  confifting  of  1000  men,  fent  to  reinforce  the  garriion 
of  Werk,  few  of  whom  cfcaped  the  fwords  of  the  aflailants.  Ed- 
ward, not  difpleafed  that  the  Scots  were  the  aggreffors,  advanced 


'  *  An  ingenious  cuholip  has  lately  appeared  as  a  vindicator  of  archbifhop 
Becket,  from  th<:  nvfrepreientationa  of  patriotic  and  pruteftant  writers.  But, 
as  he  profeffesto  feel  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  for  the  memory  of  that  prelate, 
his  impartial'ty  is,  prima  facie,  problematical;  for  whoever  writes  under  the 
influence  of  enthufiafm,  will  infe<tftbly  be  hu'uced  to  $\ote  over,  even  in  ordi. 
nary  caft-s.  the  foibles  and  vices  of  that  ptifon  who  is  theobjedt  of  fuch  warmth 
of  fentiment ;  much  more  will  he  he  inclined  to  dev  ate  from  the  line  of  dif- 
paflionate  remark,  when  treating  of  a  violent  coittft  between  his  lavonrite  and 
a  powerful  antagonift ;  for  he  will  tlien  be  ftrongly  difpofed  to  exalt  the  merit 
pf  the  former  on  the  tuins  of  the  reputation  of  the  'latter.  How  far  thefe  ob- 
servations are  applicable  ro  that  part  of  Mr.  Berinjit^n's  "  Hifrory  of  the  Life 
and  Reiirn  of  Henry  II.  Richard,  and  John,"  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
Thomas  L'e^ket,  the  reflecting  reader  of  that  work  may  eafily  decide.' 

towards 
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towards  the  Tweed,  and  encamped  at  Werk.  During  his  continu- 
ance in  this  neighbourhood,  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Menteith,  and 
others  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  entered  England  from  Annandale, 
and  ravaged  Cumberland  with  fire  and  fword ;  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  check  tlie 
progrefs  of  the  Englifh  fovereign. 

4  Having  pafled  the  Tweed  at  Coldfbream,  Edward  drew  up  his 
forces  before  Berwick.  A  fquadron  of  twenty-four  fail,  entering 
the  harbour  in  hopes  of  his  giving  an  immediate  aflault,  fuftained  a 
fierce  attack  from  the  Scots,  who  burned  feveral  of  the  veflels. 
Amidft  this  confufion,  the  king  fuddenly  aflaulted  the  town,  which 
was  wretchedly  fortified ;  and  he  forced  his  way  into  it  with  little 
difficulty.  The  Scots  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  unexpected  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Engliih,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves,  almoft  without 
refinance,  to  fall  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  Edward,  who  ordered 
all  that  were  found  in  the  place  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  amounting 
to  above  70CO  perfons.  The  caftle  was  then  invefted,  and  taken 
by  capitulation  the  fame  day.  While  Edward  remained  in  this  town, 
he  received  an  epiftle  from  the  king  of  Scotland,  expreffing  his  re- 
nunciation of  his  homage  and  fealty,  in  confequence  of  the  various 
injuries  which  he  and  his  fubjefts  had  fuftained  from  a  feries  of  ar- 
bitrary proceedings.  Edward  coolly  ordered  his  chancellor  to  regi- 
fter  this  letter,  and  prepared  to  improve  his  fuccefs.  He  fent  John 
de  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surry,  with  a  great  force,  to  befiege  the  caftle 
of  Dunbar,  which,  though  it  belonged  to  a  nobleman  who  had  em- 
braced the  caufe  of  Edward,  had  been  yielded  up  to  the  enemy  by 
his  wife.  It  was  now  garrifoned  by  many  perfons  of  rank ;  and, 
when  the  befieged  had  folicited  relief  from  their  fotereign,  the  main 
army  of  the  Scots,  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  earl  of 
Surry,  marched  to  the  deliverance  of  their  countrymen.  A  battle 
enfued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  totally  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  fe- 
veral thoufands  of  their  men.  Edward  joined  the  victorious  earl  the 
next  day  with  the  remainder  of  the  Englifh  army ;  and  his  prefence, 
concurring  with  the  terror  of  the  defeat,  produced  the  furrender  of 
the  caftle,  in  which,  befides  a  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen, 
three  earls  and  fix  barons  were  taken  prifoners. 

'  The  victor}'  of  Dunbar  was  foon  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Scottifli  low-lands.  The  vanquifhed  retiring  beyond  the  Forth, 
the  caftles  of  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  and  others  of  lefs  importance, 
furrendered  to  the  Englifh  arms.  Even  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  de- 
tained the  befiegers  only  a  few  days  ;  and  here  Edward  received  an 
ample  reinforcement  of  Welfh  infantry,  which  induced  him  to  dif- 
roifs  an  equal  number  of  his  Englifh  foldiers.  Advancing  towards 
Stirling,  he  took  poiTeffion  of  the  caftle,  which  the  terrified  garri- 
fon  had  evacuated  on  his  approach.  He  was  here  joined  by  the  earl 
of  Ulfter,  with  a  numerous  body  of  forces  from  Ireland  ;  and  judg- 
ing thefe  and  the  VVeifli  to  be  well  calculated  for  purfuing  the  Scot- 
tifli 
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tiih  fugitives  into  the  rude  retreats  of  their  mountains  and  lakes,  he 
marched  with  confidence  to  the  northward.  He  reached  Perth  with- 
out oppofition  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  fo  formidable  an  army,  headed 
by  a  prince  renowned  for  his  valour,  fo  alarmed  the  pufillanimous 
Baliol,  that  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  further  refiftance,  and  re- 
folved  to  make  an  humble  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  haughty  inva- 
der. He  fent  deputies  to  Edward,  with  an  offer  of  refigning  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  monarch,  who  direcled  him  to  repair 
with  his  principal  nobles  to  Brechin,  to  meet  the  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  vefted  with  full  powers  for  treating  with  him.  At 
this  conference,  John  figned  letters  patent,  containing  a  complete 
furrender  of  his  crown  and  kingdom ;  and  gave  his  fon  as  an  hof- 
tage  for  his  compliance  with  this  engagement.  Edward  ordered  the 
unfortunate  prince  to  be  conveyed  to  England,  where  he  remained 
fome  years  under  a  confinement  not  very  rigorous. 

*  Edward  continued  his  northern  progrefs  without  meeting  with 
any  moleftation  from  the  difpirited  Scots.  When  he  had  reached 
El^in,  he  found  no  neceffity  of  proceeding  to  a  greater  diftance,  as 
no  enemy  appeared  to  difpute  his  authority.  He  therefore  returned 
to  the  fouth ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Scone,  he  feifed  the  cele- 
brated ftone  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  enthroned  at  the 
folemnity  of  their  coronation,  and  which  the  vulgar  fuperftition  re- 
garded as  the  palladium  of  the  ftate.  He  is  alfo  accufed,  by  the 
Scottifh  writers,  of  having  given  orders  for  the  deftruftion  or  re- 
moval of  the  public  records,  as  well  as  of  the  chronicles  preferved 
in  the  monafteries,  that  no  memorial  might  remain  of  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  kingdom.  Having  fummoned  at  Berwick  a 
convention  of  the  principal  individuals  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  he 
exacted  from  them  the  fubmiffions  of  homage  and  fealty,  as  well  as 
a  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance.  He  committed  to  the  earl 
of  Surry  the  government  of  the  conquered  kingdom  ;  he  appointed 
Walter  of  Agmondefham  chancellor,  Hugh  Creffingham  treafurer, 
and  William  Ormfby  jufticiary.  He  delivered  fome  of  the  royal 
fortreffes  to  the  care  of  Englifhmen,  and  left  the  remainder  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  former  commandants.  He  made  few  changes  among 
the  fheriffs,  the  magiftrates  of  the  burghs,  or  officers  of  inferior 
rank.  When  he  had  thus  regulated  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and 
given  directions  for  the  gradual  introduftion  of  the  reformed  code 
of  Enolifh  law  into  that  kingdom,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  "the 
fouthern  divifion  of  the  ifland.' 

The  character  of  Edward  I.  is  thus  delineated : 

4  Edward,  the  firft  of  that  name  from  the  Conqueft,  was  in  his 
perfon  tall,  graceful,  and  majeftic  j  his  constitution  was  robuft  and 
vigorous ;  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  regularity  of  feature,  or  in 
the  general  requisites  of  manly  beauty.  He  excelled  in  thofe  ac- 
complifhmento  which  captivate  the  regards  of  the  fuperficial  admi- 
rers 
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rers  of  exterior  performances.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above  moft 
of  his  cotemporaries  by  his  activity  and  fkill  in  equeftrian  exercifes, 
in  the  fports  of  the  field,  and  in  the  manoeuvres  of  chivalry  His 
addrefs  was  engaging,  and  his  elegance  of  manners  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  thofe  who  enjoyed  his  fociety.  In  converfation  he  wcs 
affable,  eloquent,  and  perfuafive ;  mingling  the  effufions  of  plea- 
fantry  with  the  moft  pertinent  obfervations.  In  the  more  private 
tranfa&ions  of  his  life,  he  was  a  frrift  obferver  of  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour, and  of  the  dictates  of  truth.  He  was  a  pattern  of  filial  piety, 
a  chafte  and  affectionate  hufband,  a  kind  though  vigilant  parent, 
an  humane  and  friendly  mafter. 

*  Few  princes  ever  acceded  to  royalty  with  greater  reputation  than 
Edward.  By  his  ability  and  courage,  he  had  eminently  contributed 
to  the  fuppreffion  of  an  alarming  rebellion,  which  had  fhaken  to  its 
centre  the  throne  of  his  imbecile  father.  By  his  policy  and  judg- 
ment, he  had  imparted  ftrength  to  the  government,  and  vigour  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  which,  amidft  the  indolence  and  negleft 
pf  Henry,  had  been  rarely  enforced.  To  the  laurels  acquired  in  his 
native  country,  he  had  added  the  fame  of  gallant  exploits  in  the 
plains  of  Afia ;  and  had  revived  among  the  infidels  of  Paleftine  the 
memory  of  Englifh  valour.  In  his  return  through  France,  he  had 
fignalifed,  in  the  rencontre  of  Chalons,  his  fuperior  dexterity  in  the 
mimic  evolutions  of  a  tournament,  as  well  as  in  the  fudden  tranS- 
tion  to  the  attacks  of  real  hoftility ;  and,  in  an  age  of  chivalry,  a 
general  applaufe  muft  have  attended  fo  accomplifhed  a  knight,  and 
fo  able  a  warrior.  Thus,  admired  for  his  excellence  in  the  arts 
both  of  war  and  government,  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  a  power? 
fui  kingdom ;  and  his  fubfequent  conduct  did  not  derogate  from  his 
earlier  fame. 

*  In  force  of  intellect,  and  comprehenfion  of  mind,  Edward  ri- 
valed the  moft  celebrated  of  his  predecefibrs.  Sagacious,  thoughtt 
ful,  and  prudent,  he  formed  the  moft  judicious  plans,  and  was  geT 
nerally  fuccefsful  in  the  execution  of  them.  His  merit  as  a  legifla- 
for  procured  him  the  appellation  of  the  Juftinian  of  England.  He 
reduced  the  chaos  of  law  into  a  luminous  order;  made  falutary  al- 
terations in  the  jurifdietion  and  practice  of  the  courts  ;  rendered  juf» 
tice  more  eafy  of  accefs,  more  regular  and  determined  ;  diligently 
watched  the  conduct  of  his  judges,  whofe  corruption  he  rigoroufly 
punifhed ;  enafted  a  variety  of  admirable  ftatutes  for  the  promotion 
pf  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  fociety ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  in- 
ftilled  new  life  into  the  legal  and  political  body. 

*  Blinded  by  the  fplendour  of  this  prince's  character,  fome  hifto- 
rians  have  affected  to  confider  it  as  free  from  blemifh  or  imperfec- 
tion, and  as  exhibiting  the  union  of  every  virtue.  But  a  faultlefs 
portrait  does  not  belong  either  to  this  monarch,  or  to  any  other  per- 
fonage,  who  ever  flourifhed  j  and  there  were  fome  vices  in  the  compofi- 
fion  of  Edward,  which  render  his  claim  to  fuch  extravagant  commen- 
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dation  much  weaker. than  that  of  many  other  princes.    Thefe  vices, 
were,  a  difregard  of  juftice  where  his  own  paffions  were  concerned,  and 
an  immoderate  ambition,  a  propenfity  to  defpotic  acts,  and  an  oc- 
cafional  adoption  of  fentiments  of  barbarity  and  revenge.     Thefe  . 
imputations  on  his  memory  are  fufficiently  proved  by  the  genuine 
narrative  of  his  reign. 

*  The  great  aim  of  Edward's  internal  government  was  to  keep  his 
fubjec~ts  of  all  ranks  in  ftrict  fubordination  to  the  laws.  This  was  a 
difficult  taflc  in  that  turbulent  age ;  and  the  accomplifhment  of  it 
required  a  mafterly  hand.  But  the  king's  intrepidity  and  fortitude 
over-awed  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  nobles  as  well  as  the  com- 
monalty. Some  inftances,  indeed,  occurred  of  'baronial  difobedi- 
ence  and  contumacy,  which  obliged  even  this  fpirited  prince  to 
make  occafional  conceflions^;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  he  found  means 
to  reprefs  that  licentioufhefs  which,  under  a  weak  and  negligent 
prince,  would  have  terminated  in  an  open  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  crown.' 

The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  followed  by  a 
fuccincl:  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  church,  from  the  acceffion,  of 
Henry  II.  to  that  of  Edward  III.  The  account  of  Roger 
Bacon  we  fhali  tranfcribe : 

*  Roger  Bacon,  a  Francifcan  friar,  was,  without  controverfy,  the 
greateft  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  Studied  at  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  ;  and  acquired,  by  the  union  of  a  fur- 
prifing  genius  and  intenfe  application,  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge 
as  far  furpaffed  the  attainments  even  of  his  moft  celebrated  cotem- 
poraries.  His  Ikill  in  aftronomy,  and  in  the  various  branches  of 
natural  philofophy,  fubjected  him  to  the-fufpicicn  of  being  conver- 
fant  in  the  magic  art.  His  great  fuperiority  of  knowledge  excited 
the  envy  of  his  own  fraternity  ;  and  being  accufed  of  holding  inter-, 
courfe  with  evil  fpirits,  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  direction  of  the 
general  of  the  order.  He  continued  many  years  in  confinement; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  rigorous  treatment  might  partly 
arife  from  the  liberality  of  his  fentiments  on  'the  fubject  of  religion, 
which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  bigots  of  that  dark  age.  Not-, 
withftanding  the  perfecutions  which  he  endured  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  times,  he  was  enabled  to  make' fuch  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  art  and  fcience,  as  muft  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  thofe 
who  confider  the  imperfect  lights  afforded  him  by  the  learning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  discovered  the  ait  of  conftru cling  rc.id- 
ing-glafles,  telefcopes,  and  feveral  other  conftituent  parts  of  philo- 
fophical  apparatus.  He  was  fo  converfant  in  the  nature  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  as  to  invent  or  improve  machines  of  general  uti- 
lity. He  explained  the  composition  and  ufc  of  gun-powder,  though 
that  deftrucKve  combufiible  was  not  publicly  known  in  Europe  till 
near  the  nnddle  pf  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Schwartz,  a  Ger- 

man 
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;nan  monk,  claimed  the  honour  of  its  invention.  He  obferved  fnat 
error  in  the  calendar,  which  afterwards  occafioned  the  Gregorian 
correction  of  the  (hie.  He  devifed  moft  of  the  operations  practifed 
in  chemiftry,  and  improved  the  art  of  healing  the  diforders  of  the 
human  frame.  In  fliort,  he  was  endued  with  a  moft  perfpicacious 
and  comprehenfive  genius,  which  penetrated  into  the  recefles  of 
knowledge  and  fcience,  which  enlightened  the  obfcurity  of  former 
ages,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  progrefs  of  a  Verulam  and  a  New- 
ton. This  extraordinary  man,  who,  though  affifted  in  a  pecuniary 
way  by  fome  of  his  learned  friends,  of  whom  bifhop  Gros-tete  was 
the  principal,  never  attained  any  important  preferment,  died  in 
1292,  at  the  age  of  feventy -eight,  in  a  monaftery  belonging  to  his 
order  at  Oxford.  Of  his  writings,  fome  have  been  printed,  others 
are  loft,  and  fome  are  yet  in  manufcript.  His  Opus  Majus,  of 
which  he  lent  a  copy  to  pope  Clement  IV.  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  fcientihc  traces.' 

From  the  narration  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  fhall  fe- 
le£b  the  defcriptioti  of  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

*  Edward  had  formed  the  intention  of  befieging  Calais,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  capture  of  a  town  fo  conveniently  fituated  with  re- 
ipect  to  England  would  be  extremely  conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  future  efforts  ag-.inft  the  French.  He  now  directed  his  march 
•  tiiitner,  with  a  determination  neither  to  force  an  engagement,  nor 
-to  decline  one  when  offered.  When  he  reached  Crecy,  a  fmali 
town  in  his  hereditary  county  of  Pcnthieu,  which  Philip  had  wreft- 
ed  from  him,  he  commanded  his  troops  to  halt ;  and,  expecting 
that  bfc  rival,  elate  with  fuperiority  of  numbers,  would  attack  him, 
he  i'elecied  an  advantageous  fituation  for  his  camp.  He  fixed  on  a 
gentle  after.:,  with  a  wood  in  his  rear,  which,  as  well  as  his  flanks, 
he  fortified  with  entrenchments.  He  arranged  his  army  in  three 
divisions.  He  committed  the  firft  line,  conlifting  of  near  11,000 
men,  to  the  charge  of  the  prince  of  Wales;  of  the  fecond,  amount- 
ing to  about  7000  combatants,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northamp- 
ton had  the  direction;  and  the  third,  comprehending  12,000,  he 
reierved  to  himfeif. 

'  After  having  retted  at  Abbeville,  where  the  earl  of  Savov  join- 
ed the  French  army  with  a  body  of  1000  cavairy,  Philip  advanced 
to  Crecy.  The  fatigue  of  a  diforderly  march  not  feeming  to  be  a 
proper  prelude  to  an  engagement,  he  was  adviied  by  fome  of  his 
officers  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  morning;  and  he  therefore 
itTued  orders  for  halting.  The  van  complied ;  but  being  prefled 
I  by  the  intractable  eagernefs  of  the  following  corps,  they 
were  obliged  to  reiume  their  march,  and  thus  approached  the  ene*. 
niv  in  gre:-.c  conuiiion.  Philip  endeavoured,  though  with  little  fuc- 
cet\  tQ  reduce  his_armv  into  order;  and  it  was  imperfecHv  formed 
:.  it  line  commanded  by  John  4e  Luxem- 
bourg, 
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bourg,  king  of  Bohemia,  under  whom  were  3000  merx  at  afrrrt, 
15,000  Genoefecrofs-bow-men,  and  upwards  of  10,000  French  in- 
fantry.    The  fecond  divifion  was  conducted  by  Charles  count  of 
Alenijon,  brother  to  Philip ;  and  it  was  compofed  of  4000  horfe  and 
20,000  foot.     The  king  himfelf  headed  the  third  body,  which  con- 
lifted  of  about  9000  cavalry,  and  40,000  infantry.     Thus  did  the 
Gallic  hoft  contain  more  than  thrice  the  number  of  Edward's  army. 
*  The  Genoefe  began  the  conflict ;  but  they  were  fo  warmlv  re- 
ceived by  the  Englifh  arehers,  that  they  were  fpeedily  put  to  flight, 
and  fell  back  on  the  cavalry  of  the  count  of  Alenc/m,  who,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  fate  of  thefe  cowards  (as  he  called  them),  prefled  forward 
to  the  charge,  trampling  many  of  them  to  death.     A  furious  aflault 
was  given  by  the  count  to  the  troops  led  by  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
and  the  king  of  Bohemia  joined  in  the  attack.  This  monarch,  though 
advanced  in  years,  and  almoft  blind,  ftill  retained  the   intrepidity 
which  had  fignalifed  his  youth;  and  rufhed  with  his   knights  into 
the  heat  of  the  action.     Young  Edward  was  fo  prefled  by  fuperior 
numbers,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  ground  5  but'be- 
ing  well  fupported  by  the  fecond  line,  he  ably  withftood  all  the 
efforts  of  the  foe.     Frefli  multitudes  of  the  French  advancing  con- 
tinually, the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  felected  by  his   fo- 
vereign  to  aft  as  the  immediate  affiftant  and  the  guide  of  the  youth- 
ful prince,  difpatched  a  knight  to  the  king,  to  folicit  his  aid  for  his 
harafied  fon.      The  meflenger  found  the  fenior  Edward  in  a  wind- 
mill on  the  fummitof  the  hill,  viewing  the  progrefs  of  the  engage-? 
ment.     Having  afked  whether  his  fon  was  dead,  wounded,  or  un- 
horfed,  he  was  gratified  with  an  account  of  his  being  yet  unhurt ; 
and  concluding  that  the  djforderly  impetuofity  of  the  French  would 
ultimately  yield  to  the  intrepid  coolnefs  and  judicious  conduct:  of  his 
officers,  and  the  well-directed  valour  of  his  men,  he  refolved  not  to 
advance  with  the  third  divifion,  till  his  interpofition  became  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  other  part  of  his  army. 
"  Go,  faid  he  to  the  knight,  and  defire  thofe  who  fent  you  to  ab- 
flain  from  troubling  me  while  my  fon  is  alive.     Let  him  endeavour 
to  merit  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  lately  received  from 
my  hands;  and  let  the  fame  of  a  glorious  victory  be  purchafed  by 
him  and  his  fellow-combatants,  without  my  interference  or  partici- 
pation."    This  declaration  being  communicated  to  the  prince  and 
his  companions,  tended  to  augment  their  confidence  and  alacrity  ; 
and  they  continued  the  combat  with  fuch  vigorous  exertions,  that 
they  at  length  completed  the  rout  of  the  two  firft  bodies  of  the 
French  army.     But  the  third  line,  commanded  by  Philip  in  perfon, 
remained  yet  to  be  vanquifhed  ;  and  this  was  of  itfelf  much  fupe- 
rior to  the  whole  force  of  the  Englifh.     The  confirmation,  how- 
ever, which  the  difcomfiture  of  two  fuch  numerous  divifions  had 
produced,  counterbalanced  all  the  effects  of  Philip's  gallant  ex- 
ample.    That  prince  fought  for  ibme  time  with  great  rd'olutionJ 

till, 
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till,  having  been  twice  difmounted,  and  wounded  in  the  ne«k  and 
thigh,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  prifoi\ej\  From  this  dan- 
ger he  was  refcued  by  John  of  Hainault,  who  furniflied  him  with 
another  horfe,  and  hurried  the  reluctant  monarch  off  the  field. 
After  Philip's  retreat,  little  refiftance  was  made  by  his  troops,  who 
were  totally  defeated  with  great  {laughter. 

*  In  this  celebrated  engagement,  which  furnifhed  a  mod  confpi- 
cuous  difplay  of  Englifh  prowefs,  and  which  will  ever  be  ranked 
among  the  moft  fplendid  paffages  of  the  military  hiftory  of  this 
country,  the  flower  of  the  Gallic  nobility  fell,  as  well  as  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  allies  of  their  fovereign.     Of  the  French  who  were  fa- 
crificed  on  this  fatal  day,  the  principal  were  the  counts  of  Alencon, 
Blois,   Vaudemont,   Harcourt,   Aumale,    Auxerre,   and  Sancerre. 
Among  the  confederate  princes  who  were  (lain,  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  king  of  Majorca,  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  earl  of 
Flanders,   are  enumerated  by  cotemporary  writers.     Befides  the 
princes  and  noblemen  who  loft  their  lives  on  this  memorable  occa- 
fion,  80  bannerets,  1200  knights,  1500  gentlemen,  4000  men  at 
arms,  and  near  30,000  infantry,  are  reported  to  have  fallen.     The 
Englifh,  on  the  other  hzjid,  are  faid  to  have  loft  only  one  efquire, 
and  three  knights,  and  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  common 
men.     The  (laughter  of  the  foe  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  orders 
which  Edward  gave  before  the  battle,  intimating  that  his  men  fhould 
not  encumber  themfelves  with  prifoners;  in  confequence  of  which, 
no  quarter  was  given  by  the  Engiifh. 

*  At  the  clofe  of  the  battle,  the  king  defcended  from  his  poft  of 
obfervation,  and  received  his  fon  with  the  ftrongeft  demonftrations 
-  -*f  joy  and  affe&ion  ;  he  exclaimed,  with  tranfport,  "  My  gallant 
fon,  may  you  perfevere  in  the  courfe  which  you  have  fo  nobly  be- 
gun. You  have  acted  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prove  yourfelf  wor- 
thy of  that  crown  to  which  you  are  entitled  by  hereditary  right;  and 
I  have  reafon  to  glory  in  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  fon."  The  prince 
received  the  compliments  and  congratulations  of  his  father  with  an 
afpe<5t  of  unaffe&ed  modefty  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  craved  the 
paternal  bleffing.' 

The  third  volume  clofes  with  Dr.  Coote's  obfervations  on 
the  Englifh  conititution :  and  we  fhall  terminate  our  prefeut 
extracts  with  his  fentinients  on  the  national  council. 

*  The  great  council,  or  tuitiena-gemot,  polTefled,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  the  fovereignty  of  the  ftate.  In  this  aflembly,  laws 
were  enacted  for  the  whole  community,  taxes  were  impofed,  and 
the  moft  important  points  of  polity  were  difcufled  and  determined. 
With  refpect  to  the  members  who  compofed  this  council,  fuch 
doubts  have  arifen  among  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  as  perhaps  call 
hardly  be  refolved  at  this  diftacce  of  time.  Many  writers  of  repu- 
tation have  confined  to  the  nobility  the  right  of  attendance  in  the 

"ivitteva- 
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•n)ittena~gcmot ;  and  others,  without  a  due  examination  of  the  fub- 
ject,  have  Supported  a  doctrine  maintained  by  celebrated  names* 
But  when  we  find  that  the  principal  advocates  for  the  exclufion  of 
the  commons  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  legiflature,  are  perfons'  who, 
in,  other  refpects,  have  proved  themfelves  unfriendly  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  to  the  juft  claims  of  the  people,  we  fhnll  be  the  Iefs  in- 
clined to  pay  an  implicit  deference  to  thejr  opinions,  or  to  receive 
with  undifcerning  acquiefcence  what  may  ultimately  appear  to  \re 
the  dictates  of  partv,  or  the  conclufions  of  prejudice. 

6  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Saxons  preferved,  after  their  fcttle- 
ment  in  this  ifland,  the  fame  cuftoms  and  institutions  which  thev 
had  followed  on  the  continent.  We  are  informed  by  an.  hiftorian 
of  undoubted  credit  and  ability,  that,  among  the  States  of- Oermanv, 
the  freemen  in  general  had  the  right  of  aiTembling  in,  the  national 
council,  and  of  joining  with  the  nobility  in  the  difc'uffion  of  mat- 
ters of  fuperior  importance,  while  affairs  of  fmaJter  moment  were 
determined'by  the  nobles  alone  *.  From  this  jtfngle  authority,  we 
are  jufti fie/d  in  inferring  the  prefence  of  the  Commons  not  onlv  in 
the  councils  of  the  heptarchy,  fcut  in  thofe.  of  the  fubfequent  mo- 
narchy.. Is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  <a  high-fpirited  and  victo- 
rious- people  will  abandon,  in  the  eft?>,1ifhment  of  colonies  in  a 
conr .uered  country,  the  grand  rampart  of  general  liberty,  when  no 
cat/  fe  or  pretence  offered  itfeif  for  firth  dereliction  ? 

*  The  exprefhons  ufed  by  our  earlier  writers,  when  they  men- 
tf  on  the  public  councils,  are  fey;  the  moil  part  fuch  z%  feem  to  fa- 
fvour  the  idea  of  excluding  th?-  commons;  but  the  monks  not  being 
remarkably  accurate  in  thr-*r  modes  of  fpeech,  may  have  included 
under  one  pompous  appellation  (as,  pr incipes ,  magnates,  proceres^ 
estimates,  &c.)  not  only  the  nobles,  who  were  more  particularly 
entitled  to  fuch  a  ftvle,  but  fuch  of  the  gentry  as  had  been  deputed 
by  the  land- holders  and  freemen  of  the  realm  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  wittena-gemot.  The  perions  thus  delegated  acquired  a  tempo- 
rary uiperiority  over  thofe  members  of  the  community  who  were 
not  the  pbjects  of  representative  choice,  and  might,  without  much 
distortion  of  Signification,  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  the  principal  or  the  greateft  men  of  the  kingdom. 

'  But,  though  thee  is  reafoii  to  conclude,  that  individuals  an- 
fvvering  to  our  preient  gentry  were  admitted  to  a  feat  in  the  national 


«  *  Dc  minoribus  rebus  principes  confultanr,  it  major'thns  omnfi ;  ifa  tarecn.ut 
ea  quoque,  quorum  penes  plel)cm  arbitrium  eft,  apud  principes pertradler.tur." 
Tacit.  Germ.  cap.  II.  " 

«  Mr,  Hume  is  of  opinion,  that  this  pra»5ice  "of  procuring  the  affent  of  the 
who'e  community  could  only  "  have  olarcein  fmall  tribes,  where  every  citizen 
mijjht,  without  inconve-  ience,  be  affemb'ed  upon  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency" In  anfvver  to  this  remark,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  could  eahly 
taVe  place  iTi  extenfive  6rincif.3lrrjes,  by  the  medium  of  ler-idemariou.  Bur, 
(fays  the  hiftoriati)  "  Tacitus  fneaks  rot  of  reprefpntafives."  \Y  t  h-am,  how- 
ever, that  the  ttferiitjfrrs  ador.terr  the  princip:^  of  repn-fentation  in  o  her  tranf- 
a&ioivs;  and  why  fhould  we  net  is.fcr  that  they  alio  applied  it  to  this  cafe?' 
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aflemblies,  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  this  idea  fo  far  as  to  fup- 
pofe,  with  fome  authors,  that  perfons  fo  inconfideiab'.eas  the  heads 
of  tithings  fat  as  reprefentatives  of  the  ten  families  under  their  jurif- 
diction ;  a  circumftance  which  would  not  only  have  rendered  the 
councils  too  numerous,  but  would  have  been  an  unneceifary  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  popular  interference  in  the  legislature.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  hundredary,  or  magiftrate  of  the  hundred,  was. 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  reprelenting  that  divifion  of  a  ccunty ; 
and  that  the  chief  magiftrate  of  a  great  town  was  honoured  with  a 
fimilar  truft.  We  are  exprefly  informed^  that  a  ceml,  who poflefled 
five  hides  of  land,  was  regarded  as  a  thane,  and  had  a  right  to  a 
feat  in  the  wittena-gemot.  As  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  all 
who  had  acquired  that  property  were  nobles  in  the  ftriel  fenfe,  for 
they  ought  rather  to  be  clafled  among  the  gentry,  we  may  confider 
them  as  correfponding  in  fome  meafure  with  our  prefent  idea  of  the 
commons.  And  though  the  eftate  of  qualifications  feems  to  have 
been  confiderab'  •'  enlarged  before  the  Conqueft,  it  does  not  thence 
follow  that  the  governing  magiftrates  of  the  towns  and  hundreds, 
who,  if  they  really  fat  in  the  wittena-gemot,  were  admitted  in  con- 
feqaence  of  their  office,  were  excluded. 

*  The  power  of  this  aflembly  not  only  extended  to  the  principal 
afts  of  government  and  legiflation,  but  even  to  the  depofition  of 
fuch  fovereigns  as  were  guilty  of  flagrant  violations  of  the  rights  of 
their  fubje&s.  We  learn,  that  Sigebert,  king  of  Weflex,  was  de- 
pofed,  for  his  tyranny  and  barbarity,  by  the  ftates  of  his  realm  K 

1  Though  the  greateft  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  exercife  of 
this  right  of  removing  a  tyrant  from  his  throne,  the  aft  itfelf  is  juf- 
tifiable  on  the  principles  of  reafon.  Whatever  may  be  advanced, 
in  oppofition  to  this  doctrine,  by  the  bigots  of  indefeafible  right,  and 
however  ftrong  may  be  their  deprecation  of  the  dangers  that  may 
arife  from  inculcating  fuch  an  idea  into  the  public  mind,  the  ri<mt 
of  depofition  feems  to  exift  in  the  collective  body  of  every  ftate, 
though  it  fhouid  only  be  enforced  in  cafes  of  extreme  necefiity. 
Government  was  manifeftly  intended  for  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  the  whole  community,  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  vanitv, 
ambition,  caprice,  avarice,  or  defpotifm,  of  the  ruling  individual. 
Without  difcu  fling  the  fubjeft  of  an  original  contracl  between  tl  e 
governor  and  the  governed,  we  may  conclude,  that  a  reciprocity 
was  adopted  in  the  original  formation  of  monarchies  or  ftates ;  'that 
the  ties  of  fubmiflion  and  allegiance  were  fuppofed  to  be  requited 
by  the  obligations  of  juftice,  moderation,  and%equity,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers ;  and  that  flagrant  violations  of  thefe  duties  authorize  a 
revocation  of  that  power  which  was  only  a  truft  for  the  pubiic 
weal,  and  which,  when  grofsly  abufed,  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
other  hands  +.' 
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'  *  Chron.  ax.  Sad  ann.  755. — Hen.  Huntingd.  lih.  iv.' 
*  f  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  French  rev6Lu:ion,  re- 
C.  R.  N.  A**.  (XI.)  Jmfyt  ,m.  X  marks> 
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Ith'trtgs  as  ihey  .Are  \  or,  the  Adventures  of  Caleb  William;  *■ 
By  William  Godwin.  3  Vols.  \1mo.  10s.  6d.  fewed. 
Crofby.     1,794. 

'TpO  anticipate  the  contents  of  this  very  interefling  narrative, 
*~  would  be  no  kindnefs  to  the  reader.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
not  attempt  an  analyfis,  but  fimply  obferve,  that  the  plot  of 
this  novel  turns  on  the  enmity  of  -two  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, the  one  of  whom  is  governed  by  all'  the  vulgar  paffions 
predominant  in  uninformed  minds,  pride,  intereft,  love  of 
power,  and  envy  ;  the  other  is  externally  amiable,  but  is  in- 
ternally directed,  not  by  true  principle,  but  by  that  very  equi- 
vocal motive  to  virtue,  the  love  of  fame.  Actuated  by  this 
principle,  the  latter  is  betrayed  into  the  commifiion  of  a  crime,, 
which  involves  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  perplexity,  gloom, 
diftrefs,  and  cruelty. 

The  moral  is  excellent,  but  the  necefiity  of  religious  princi- 
ple, without  which  we  are  perfuaded  no  real  virtue  can  exiffc 
in  the  human  heart,  is  not  fo  ftrongly  enforced,  as  the  nature 
pf  the  ftory  would  admit.  The  characters  are  extremely  welf 
drawn  ;  and  the  pictures  of  modern  manners  are  in  moll  in- 
. fiances  but  too  faithfully  delineated.  The  political  reflections, 
which  however  are  not  very  numerous,  might  in  general  have 
Been  fpared  5  and  in  a  future  edition,  which  we  doubt  not  fo 
very  interefling  and  entertaining  a  book  muft  foon  come  to,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  author  to  expunge  a  confiderable  part 
of  them  at  lead. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  this  work  ranks  greatly  above 
the  whole  mafs  of  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  novels, 
if  perhaps  we  except  the  productions  of  Fielding,  Smoller, 
and  Burney.  In  the  conftrudtion  and  conduct  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  even,  in  our  opinion,  fuperior  to  them.  It  is  no 
mean  compliment,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Godwin's  ingenuity  to  fay, 
thaf  though  the  paffion  of  love  (which  has  in  general  been  con- 
fidered  as  an  efleutial  a  i; unci  in  the  compolition  of  a  novel) 

marks,  that,  *'  the  quefiion  of  dethroning  kings  will  always  be,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  an  extraordinary  queftion  of  itate,  a'i'd  wholly  out  of  the  law  ;  a 
«ueftion  (like  all  other  queftious  of  ilrfte)  of  difpofitions,  and  of  means,  and  of 
vrob?b!e  confequences,  rather  than  of  pofuive  rights.  As  it  was  not  made  for 
common  abui'es,  ib  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by  common  mindsi  The  fpeculaiive 
line  of  demarcation,  whereobedier.ee  ought  to  end,  and  refidance  mull  begin, 
is  faint,  obfeure,  and  not  eafily  definable."  But  the  faintnefs  of  this  metaphy- 
seal line  is  of  little  confequence.  Gi'ofs  and  continued  acis  of  tyranny  and  iu- 
jufbee  will  appear,  even  to  ordinary  minds,  as  the- only  grounds  of  refinance; 
and  few  civihfed  communities  will  even  chink  of  aiming  at  th<;  removal  of  their 
foversign  without  being  julliikd  by  fuel:  a  i.  ries  of  the  moft  unequivocal  i&i 
of  oppreflion  and  iniquity,  us  n:uU  fuperftdc  ali  doubts  reflecting  the  termina- 
tion of  the  line  of  boundary.' 

,  does 
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tioes-riot  enter  into  the  plot,  fo  fafcinating  is  the  narrative,  that 
few  readers  will  have  fufficient  coolnefs  to  lay  down  the  book 
before  they  have  concluded  it. 

We  (hall  felecl  a  few  fpecimens  from  thofe  parts  which 
are  mofi  eafily  detached  from  the  main  tlory. 

'  The  perfon  in  whom  thefe  calamities  principally  originated,  was 
Mr.  Falkland's  neareft  neighbour,  a  man  of  eftate  equal  to  his  own, 
bv  name,  Barnabas  Tyrrel.     This  man  one  might  at  fifft  have  fup- 
pofed  of  all  others  leaft  qualified  from  inftrlicTrion,  or  inclined  by 
the  habits  of  his  life,  to  interfere  with  and  difturb  the  enjoyments  of 
a  mind  fo  richly  endowed  as  that  of  Mr.  Falkland.     Mr.  Tyrrel 
might  have  parted  for  a  true  model  of  the  Englifh  fquire.     He  was 
v'erv  earlv  left  under  the  tuition-  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  very  • 
r?arrow  capacity,  and  who  had  no  other  child.  This  mother  feemed 
to  think  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  fo  precious  as  her  hope- 
ful Barnabas.     Every  thing  muft  give  way  fo  his  accommodation 
and  advantage  ;  every  one  muft  yield  the  moft  fervile  obedience  to 
his  commands.     He  muft  not  be  teafed  or  reftrifted  by  any  forms 
of  inibuftion  ;  and  of  confequence  his  proficiency  even  in  the  arts 
of  writing  and  reading  was  extremely  llender.     From  his  birth  he 
was  mufcular  and  fturdy  ;  and,  confined  to  the  ruelle  of  his  mother, 
he  made  much  fuch  a  figure  as  the  whelp-lion  that  a  barbarian  might 
have  given  for  a  lap-dog  to  his  miftrefs.     But  he  foon  broke  loofe 
from  thefe  trammels,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  grocm 
::;id  the  game-keeper.     Under  their  inftruction,  he  proved  as  ready 
a  fcholar  as  he  had  been  indocile  and  reftive  to  the  pedant  who  held 
the  office  of  his  tutor.  It  was  now  evident  that  his  fmall  proficiency 
in  literature  Was  by  no  means  to  be  afcribed  to  want  of  capacity. 
Ke  difcovered  no  contemptible  fagacity  and  qulck-wittednefs  in  the 
fcience  of  horfe-fiefh,  and  was  eminently  expert  in  the  arts  of  fhoot- 
ing,  fifliing,  and  hunting.     Nor  did  he  confine  hhnfelf  to  thefe, 
hv.z  added  the  theory  and  praftice  of  boxing,  cudgel-play,  and  quar- 
fer-ftaff.     Thefe  exercifes  added  tenfold  robuftnefs  and  vigour  to  his 
former  qualifications.     His  ftature,  when  grown,    was  fomewhat 
more  than  fix  feet,  and  his  form  might  have  been  fe!e£ted  by  a  paint- 
er as  a  model  for  that  hero  of  antiquity,  whole  prowefs  confifted 
in  felling  an  ox  with  his  fift,  and  then  devouring  him  at  a  meal. 
Confcious  of  his  advantage  in  this  refpeft,  he  was  infupportably  ar- 
rogant, tyrannical  to  his  inferiors,  and  iniolent  to  his  equals.     The 
activity  of  his  mind,  being  diverted  from  the  genuine  field  of  utility 
and  diftinetion,  mowed  itfelf  in  the  rude  tricks  of  an  overgrown 
lubber.     Here,  as  in  all  his  other  qualifications,  he  rofe  above  bis 
competitors ;  and  if  it  had  been  poffible  to  overlook  the  callous  and 
unrelenting  riifpofition  in  'whkh  they  were  generated,  you  would 
not  have  denied  your  applaufe  to  the  invention  thefe  freaks  dilplav- 
ed,  and  the  rough,  farcaftx  wit,  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied.' 

X  %  The 
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The  following  fcene  is  delineated  with  a  mafterly  hand : 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  fecond,  Mr.  Falkland  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Arnold,  the  phyficiah  by  whom  fhe  had  previoufly 
been  attended.  The  fcene  he  was  called  upon  to  witnefs,  was  fuch 
as  to  be  moll  exquifitely  agonizing  to  a  man  of  his  acute  fenfibility. 
The  news  of  the  arreft  had  given  him  an  inexpreflible  mock ;  he 
was  tranfported  out  of  himfelf  at'  the  unexampled  malignitv  of  its 
author.  But,  when  he  faw  the  figure  of  mifs  Melvile,  haggard, 
and  a  warrant  of  death  written  in  her  countenance,  a  victim  to  the 
diabolical  paffions  of  her  kinfman,  the  fcene  feemedtoo  much  to  be 
endured.  When  he  entered,  fhe  was  in  the  midft  of  one  of  her 
fits  of  delirium,  and  immediately  miftook  her  vifitors  for  two  affaf- 
fins.  She  afked,  where  they  had  hid  her  Falkland,  her  lord,  her 
life,  her  hufband  !  and  demanded  that  they  mould  reftore  to  her  his 
mangled  corpfe,  that  fhe  might  embrace  him  with  her  dying  arms, 
breathe  her  iaft  upon  his  lips,  and  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave. 
She  reproached  them  with  the  fordidnefs  of  their  conduct  in  becom- 
ing the  tools  of  her  vile  coufin,  who  had  deprived  her  of  her  rea- 
fon,  and  would  never  be  contented  till  he  had  murdered  her.  Mr. 
Falkland  tore  himfelf  away  from  this  painful  fcene,  and,  leaving 
Dr.  Arnold  with  his  patient,  defired  him,  when  he  had  given  thcne- 
ceflary  directions,  to  follow  him  to  his  inn. 

'  The  perpetual  hurry  of  fpirits  in  which  mifs  Melvile  had  for 
feveraj  days  been  kept  by  the  nature  of  her  indifpofition,  was  ex- 
tremely exhaufting  to, her;  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  vifit  of 
Mr.  Falkland  her  delirium  fubfided,  and  left  her  in  fo  low  a  ftate, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  perceive  any  marks  of  life.  Dr.  Arnold, 
who  had  before  withdrawn,  to  foothe,  if  poffible,  the  difturbed  and 
impatient  thoughts  of  Mr.  Falkland,  was  fummoned  afrefh  upon  this 
change  Of  fvmptoms,  and  fat  by  the  bed-fide  during  the  remainder 
of  the  n'ght.  The  fituation  of  his  patient  was  fuch  as  to  keep 
him  in  momentary  apprehenfion  of  her  deceafe.  While  mifs  Mel- 
vile by  in  this  feeble  and  exhaufted  condition,  Mrs.  Hammond  be- 
trayed every  token  of  tfie  tendereft  anxiety.  Her  fenfibility  was 
habitually  of  the  acuteft  fort,  and  the  qualities  of  Emily  were  fuch 
as  powerfully  to  fix  her  affection.  She  loved  her  like  a  mother. 
Upon  the  prefent  occafion  every  found,  every  motion  made  her. 
tremble.  Dr.  Arnold  had  introduced  another  nurfe  in  confideration 
of  the  inceflant  fatigue  Mrs.  Hammond  had  undergone  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured by  representations,  and  even  by  authority,  to  compel  her 
to  quit  the  apartment  of  the  patient.  But  flue  was  uncontrolable  ; 
and  he  ar  length  found  that  he  mould  probably  do  her  more  injury, 
by  the  violence  that  would  be  necefTary  to  feparate  her  from  the 
fuiTe:  n;-:  innocent,  than  by  allowing  her  to  follow  her  own  inclina- 
\\a\\%.  Her  eye  was  a  thdufand  times  turned  with  the  mod  eager 
curioiity  upon  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Arnold,  without  her  daring 
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to  breathe  a  queftion  refpe&ing  his  opinion,  left  he  fhouid  anfwer 
her  by  a  communication  of  the  molt  fatal  tidings.  In  the  mean 
time,  fhe  liftened  with  the  deepeft  attention  to  every  thing  that 
dropped  either  from  the  phyfician  or  the  nuiie,  homing  as  ic  were  to 
collect  from  fome  oblique  hint,  the  intelligence  which  ihe  had  not 
courage  exprefsly  to  require. 

'.Towards  morning  the  fhte  of  the  patient  feemed  to  take  a  fa- 
vourable turn.  She  dozed  for  near  two  hours,  and,  when  fhe 
awoke,  appeared  perfectly  calm  and  fenfihle.  Underftanding  that 
Mr.  Falkland  had  brought  the  phyfician  to  attend  her,  and  washim- 
feif  in  the  neighbourhood,  fhe  requefted  to  lee  him.  Mr.  Falkland 
had  gone  in  the  mean  time  with  one  of  his  tenants  to  bail  the  debt, 
and  now  entered  the  prifon  to  inquire  whether  the  young  lady  might 
be  fhfely  removed  from  her  prefent  miferable  refidence,  to  a  more 
airy  and  commodious  apartment.  When  he  appeared,  the  fight  of 
him  revived  in  the  mind  of  mifs  Melvile,  an  imperfect  recollection. 
of  the  wanderings  of  her  delirium.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hand,  and  betrayed  tbe  raoft  exprefiive  confufion,  while  fhe  thanked 
him  with  her  ufual  unaffected  fimplicity,  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
taken.  She  hoped  fhe  fhouid  not  give  him  much  more;  fhe  thought 
file  fhouid  get  better.  It  was  a  fhame,  fhe  faid,  if  a  young  and 
lively  girl  as  fhe  was,  could  not  contrive  to  outlive  the  trifling  mis- 
fortunes to  which  fhe  had  been  fubjefted.  But,  while  fhe  faid  this, 
fhe  was  ftill  extremely  weak.  She  tried  to  afiume  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  but  it  was  a  faint  effort,  which  the  feeble  fiate  of  her  frame 
did  not  feem  fufficient  to  fupport.  Mr.  Falkland  and  the  doctor 
joined  to  requeft  her  to  keep  herfelf  quiet,  and  to  avoid,  for  the  pre- 
fent, all  occafions  of  exertion. » 

'  Encouraged  by  thefe  appearances,  Mrs.  Hammond  now  ven- 
tured to  follow  the  two  gentlemen  out  of  the  room,  in  order  to  learn 
from  the  phyfician  what  hopes  he  entertained.  Dr.  Arnold  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  found  his  patient  at  firft  in  a  very  unfavourable 
fituation,  that  the  fymptoms  were  changed  for  the  better,  and  that 
he  was  not  without  fome  expectation  of  her  recovery.  He  added, 
however,  that  he  could  anfwer  for  nothing,  that  the  next  twelve 
hours  would  be  exceedingly  critical,  but  that,  if  fhe  did  not  grow 
worfe  before  morning,  he  would  then  undertake  to  anfwer  for  her 
life.  Mrs.  Hammond,  who  had  hitherto  feen  nothing  but  defpaif, 
now  became  frantic  with  joy.  She  burft  into  tears  of  tranfport, 
blefled  the  phyfician  in  the  raoft  emphatic  an^  impaflioned  terms, 
and  uttered  a  thoufand  extravagances.  Dr.  Arnold  feized  this  op- 
portunity to  prefs  her  to  give  herfelf  a  little  repofe,  to  which  fhe 
confented,  a  chamber  being  firft  procured  for  her  next  to  that  of 
mifs  Met  vile,  and  fhe  having  charged  the  nurfe  to  give  her  notice  of 
any  alteration  in  the  patient.  1 

'  Mrs.  Hammond  enjoyed  an  interrupted  fleep  of  feveral  hours, 
when,  towards  the  afternoon,. fhe  was  alarmed  by  an  unufual  buftle 
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in  the  next  room.  She  iifiened  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  de- 
termined to  go  and  fee  what  was  the  occafion  of  it.  As  fhe  opened 
her  door  for  that  purpofe,  fhe  met  the  nurfe  who  was  coming  to  her. 
The  countenance  of  the  meuenger  told  her  what  it  was  fhe. had  to 
communicate,  without  the  ufe  of  words.  She  hurried  to  the  bed- 
fide,  and  found  mifs  Melvile  expiring.  The  appearances  that  had 
at  firft  been  fo  encouraging,  were  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  calm 
of  the  morning  proved  to  be  only  a  fort  of  lightning  before  death. 
In  a  few  hours  the  patient  grew  worfe.  The  bloom  of  her  counte- 
nance faded  ;  fhe  drew  her  breath  with  difficulty  ;  and  her  eyes  be- 
came fixed.  Dr.  Arnold  had  come  in  at  this  period,  and  had  imme- 
diately perceived  that  all  was  over.  She  was  for  fome  time  in  con- 
vulfions;  but,  thefe  fubfiding,  fhe  addreffed  the  phyfician  with  a 
compofed,  though  feeble  voice.  She  thanked  him  for  his  attention ; 
and  expreffed  the  moft  lively  fenfe  of  her  obligations  to  Mr.  Falk 
land.  She  fincerely  forgave  her  coufin,  and  hoped  he  might  never 
be  vifited  by  too  acute  a  recollection  of  his  barbarity  to  her.  She 
would  have  been  contented  to'live;  few  peribns  had  a  fincerer  relifh 
of  the  good  things  of  life ;  but  fhe  was  well  pleafed  to  die  rather 
than  have  become  the  wife  of  Grimes.  As  Mrs.  Hammond  enter- 
ed, fhe  turned  iier  countenance  towards  her.  and  with  an  affection- 
ate expreffion  repeated  her  name.  Thefe  were  her  laft  words ;  in 
Iefs  than  two  hours  from  that  time,  fhe  breathed  her  laft  in  the  arms 
of  this  faithful  friend.' 

The  revenge  of  an  irritated  and  unprincipled  woman  is  de- 
picted in  the  enfuing  fcene  : 

*  Such  were  the  meditations  which  now  occupied  my  mind.  At 
length  I  grew  fatigued  with  continued  contemplation,  and  to  relieve 
myfelf  I  pulled  out  a  pocket  Horace,  the  legacy  of  my  beloved 
Brightwell!  I  read  with  avidity  the  epiftle  in  which  hefo  beautifully 
defcribes  to  Fuicus  the  grammarian,  the  plcafures  of  rural  tranquil- 
lity and  independence.  By  this  time  the  fun  rofe  from  behind  the 
eaftern  hills,  and  I  opened  my  cafement  to  contemplate  it.  The 
day  commenced  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  was  accompanied  with 
all  thofe  charms,  which  the  poets  of  nature,  as  they  have  been  ftyl- 
ed,  have  fo  much  delighted  to  defcribe.  There  was  fomething  in 
this  fcene,  particularly  as  fucceeding  to  the  active  exertions  of  in- 
tellect, that  foothed  the  mind  to  compofure.  Infenfibly  a  confufed 
reverie  invaded  my  faculties,  I  withdrew  from  the  window,  threw 
rjiyfeif  upon  the  bed,  and  fell  afleep. 

*  I  do  not  recollect  the  precife  images  which  in  this  fituation  pair- 
ed through  my  thoughts,  but  1  know  that  they  concluded  with  the 
idea  of  fomeperfon,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Falkland,  approaching  to  af- 
faflinate  me.  This  thought  had  probably  been  fuggefted,  by  the  pro- 
ject' I  meditated  of  .entering  once  again  into  the  world,  and  throw- 
ing myfelf  within  the  fphere  of  his  poffible  vengeance.    I  imagine*1 
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that  the  defign  of  the  murderer  was  to  come  upon  me  by  furprife, 
that  I  was  aware  of  this  defign,  and  yet  by  fome  fafchiation  hsd  no 
thought  of  evading  at.  I  heard  the  fteps  of  the  murderer  as  he  cau- 
tkniflyapproached.  I  feemed  to  liften  to  his  constrained,  yet  audi- 
ble breathings.  He  came  up  to  the  corner  where  I  was  placed,  and 
then  flopped.  The  idea  became  too  terrible,  I  ftarted,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  beheld  the  execrable  iiag  before  mentioned,  /landing  over 
me  with  a  butcher's  hatchet.  I  fluffed  my  fituation  with  a  fpeed  that 
feemed  too  fwif:  for  volition,  and  the  blow  already  aimed  at  my 
fcull,  funk  impotent  upon  the  bed.  Before  fhe  could  wholly  reco- 
ver her  pcfture,  I  fprung  upon  her,  feized  hold  of  the  weapon,  and 
had  nearly  wrefled  it  from  her.  But  in  a  moment  fhe  relumed  her 
ffrength  and  her  defperate  purpofe,  and  we  had  a  furious  ftruggle  ; 
flic  impelled  by  inveterate  malice,  and  I  refilling  for  my  life.  Her 
vigour  was  .truly  Amazonian,  and  at  no  time  had  I  everoccafion  to 
contend  with  a  more  formidable  opponent.  Her  glance  was  fudden 
and  exact,  and  the  fnock  with  which  from  time  to  time  (he  impelled 
her  whole  frame,  inconceivably  vehement.  At  length  I  was  victo- 
rious, took  from  her  her  inftrument  of  death,  and  threw  her  upon 
the  ground.  Till  now  the  fobriety  of  her  exertions  had  curbed 
ker  rage  :  but  now  fhe  gnafhed  with  her  teeth,  her  eyes  feemed  as 
if  ftartin*;  from  their  fockets,"  and  herbodv  heaved  with  uncontrol- 
■able  infanity. 

*  Rafcal !  devil !  fhe  exclaimed,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  to 
me? 

*  Till  now  the  fcene  had  pafled  uninterrupted  by  a  fingle  word. 

*  Nothing,  I  replied  :  begone,  infernal  witch  !  and  leave  me  to 
myfelf. 

*  Leave  you  !  Xs :  I  will  -thrall  my  fingers  through  your  ribs, 
.and  drink  your  blood  ! — You  conquer  me  r — Ha,  ha  ! — Yes,  yes  ! 
you  fhall  J — I  will  fit  upon  you,  and  prefs  you  to  hell !  I  will  roafl 
you  with  brimfione,  and  dafh  vour  entrails  into  your  eves  ! — Ha, 
ha  !— ha !  ■ 

*  Saying  this,  fhe  fprung  up,  and  prepared  to  attack  me  with  re- 
doubled fury.  I  feized  her  hands,  and  compelled  her  to  fit  upon  the 
toed.  Thus  retrained,  fhe  continued  to  exprefs  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts  by  grinning,  by  certain  furious  motions  of  her  head,  and 
by  occalionai  vehement  efforts  to  difengage  herfeif  from  mv  grafp. 
Thefe  contortions  and  ftarts  were  of  the  nature  of  thole  fits,  in 
which  the  patients  are  commonly  luppofsd  to  need  three  or  four 
perfons  to  hold  them.  But  I  found  by  experience  that,  under  the 
circumftances  in  which  I  was  placed,  my  fingle  ftrength  was  fuffi- 
cient.  The  fpectacle  of  her  emotions  was  inconceivably*  frightful. 
Her  violence  at  length,  however,  began  to  abate,  and  ihe  became 
perfuaded  of  the  hopeleifnefs  of  the  contefc. 

'  Let  me  go  !-  laid  fhe.  Whv  do-  vou  hold  me  i  I  will  not  be 
held! 

X   J.  «  I  want. 
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'  I  wanted  you  gone  from  the  firft,  replied  I.  Are  you  contented 
to  go  now  ? 

'  Yes,  I  tell  you,  mifbegotten  villain  >    Yes,  rafcal ! 

«  I  immediately  loofed  my  hold.  She  flew  to  the  door,  and, 
holding  it  in  her  hand,  faid,  I  will  be  the  death  of  you  yet :  you 
fhall  not  be  your  own  man  twenty-four  hours  longer  !  With  thefe 
words  fhe  fhut  the  door,  and  locked  it  upon  me.  An  action  fo  to- 
tally unexpected  ftartled  me.  Whither  was  fhe  gone  ?~  What  was 
it  fhe  intended  ?  To  perifh  by  the  machinations  of  fuch  a  hag  as 
this,  was  a  thought  not  to  be  endured.  Death  in  any  form,  brought 
upon  us  by  fur^rife,  and  for  which  the  mind  has  had  no  time  to  v 
prepare,' is  inexpreflibly  terrible.  My  thoughts  wandered  in  breath- 
less horror  and  confufion,  and  all  within  was  uproar.  1  endeavoured 
to  break  the  door,  but  in  vain.  I  went  round  the  room  in  fearch  of 
fome  tool  to  affift  me.  At  length  I  rufhed  againft  it  with  a  defperate 
effort,  to  which  it  yielded,  and  had  nearly  -thrown  me  from  the  top 
of  the  flairs  to  the  bottom.' 

Mr.  Godwin  will  by  fome  be  thought  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  mifnomer,  fince,  inftead  of  (  Things  as  they  are,'  the  novel 
might,  perhaps,  as  well  have  been  intitled,  *  Things  as  they 
ever  have  been.' 

Inquiries  into  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Heraldry  in  England) 
with  explanatory  Obfcrvations  on  Armorial  Enjigns.  By  fames 
Dallaway,  As  M.  of  Trinity  College  Oxford*  and  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  ^to.  Coloured  Plates.  3/.  3*. 
Boards.     White. 

fpHOUGH  heraldry  be  a  fubje£t.  with  which  philofophy  can 
-*•  have  little  connection,  and  which,  at  this  time,  is  not 
to  be  held  out  as  among  the  ufeful  purfuits  of  the  learned, 
we  canno:  but  admit  that  it  has  acquired  fomething  like  dignity 
and  true  confequence  from  the  manner  in  which  thefe  in- 
quiries have  been  purfued  by  Mr.  Dallaway. 

'  Heraldry,  fays  he,  in  its  prefent  frate,  has  jufl  pretenfions  to 
be  ranked  in  the  circle  of  fciences  ;  fo  general  in  its  ufage,  fo  in- 
finitely various  in  its  discriminations,  and  fo  claflical  in  its  fpecific 
differences,  that  if  fyftcm  be  the  ground  work  of  fcience,  this  claim 
may  be  fairly  advanced.  Yet,  this  has  been  the  effeclof  fucceflive 
ages,  in  the  progrefs  from  its  invention  for  military  regulation,  when 
the  rudeft  fymbols  were  Sufficient  for  the  chief  purpofe,  that  of  dif- 
tinftion  of  one  man,  or  band  of  men,  from  another,  to  its  connexion 
with  the  graphic  art,  when  the  moft  fhapelefs  delineations,  which 
were  from  the  firft  caufe  only  attractive,  became  fplendid  by  paint- 
ing and  enamel. — It  would  be  an  uninterefting  tafk  to  examine  all 
the  early  treadles  upon  heraldry,  and  to  colled  their  very  vague 
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and  fanciful  conjectures,  and  the  numerous  evidences  adduced  by 
thefe  authors  concerning  the  origin  and  ufe  of  ^rms.  Many  who 
have  thought  that  comparative  antiquity  muft  necetlarily  oecide  on 
the  merit  of  their  favourite  fcicnce,  have  traced  it  far  beyond  the 
fcope  of  chronology,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  their  "  land  of  dark- 
nefs  *-."  Diodorus  Siculus  is  cited  as  an  authority,  aflerting  that 
armorial  diftinctions  were  firft  adopted  by  Anubis  and  Macedo,  ions 
of  Ofiris,  under  the  emblems  of  a  wolf  and  a  dog.  To  the  Greeks 
they  are  likewiie  attributed,  and  if  the  poetic  delineation  of  the 
fliidds  of  heroes  defcribed  by  Homer,  JEfchylus  and  Virgil,  be  not 
inapplicable  to  the  devices  of  the  middle  centuries,  with  apparent 
propriety.  But  it  will  appear  that  they  were  not  analogous,  being 
the  perfonal  furniture  of  the  chiefs  only,  embellifhed  according  to 
the  fancy  c£  the  artift,  and  allufive  to  fome  exploit  paft  or  predicted, 
but  neither  hereditary,  nor  gentilitial." 

Having  thus  combated  the  fuppofition,  that  heraldry  originat- 
ed with  the  Egyptians,  the  author  proceeds  to  {hew,  that  its 
introduction  has  been  with  no  iefs  impropriety  attributed  to 
the  Romans.  Neither  were  the  devices  ufed  to  diftinguifh 
the  different  tribes  of  the  Jews  to  be  confidered  in  any  other 
view  ;  the  opinions  of  the  rabbinical  writers  being  greatly  at 
variance  on  the  fubje£t  of  the  Jewiih  armouries. 

The  origin  of  heraldry, however,  the  author  thinks,  maybe 
juflly  afcribed  to  the  Germans,  from  whom  it  has  been  with- 
held by  writers  who  did  not  fufficiently  difcriminate  between 
national  fymbolsfrom  figuresplaced  on  the  helmets  and  fhields 
of  warriors,  and  thole  devices  compoied  of  different  delinea- 
tions and  tinctures,  which  have  been  afligned,  by  fovereigns, 
to  families,  as  the  exclufive  property  of  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity. 

But  though  the  Germans  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  the 
inventors  of  heraldry,  the  art  of  blazonry,  which  gave  it  im- 
portance, and  fplendour,  appears  to  b^  unqueilionably  due  to 
the  French.  Our  author's  conjectures  as  to  the  period  when 
armorial  devices  began  to  be  generally  adopted,  relt  on  the 
magnificent  tournaments  held  in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Cipet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  j  and  in  this  he  appears 
to  be  well  fupported  by  the  authorities  he  has  referred  to. 

But  the  individual  bearing  of  arms  had  its  moil  immediate 


•  •  Paradife  Loft,  b.  i.  v.  344  : 

'  — -  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile.' 
>nd  b.  xii.  v.  187  : 

«  Darkr.efs  mufl  overfbadow  all  his  bonnds, 
Palpable  darknefs.' 

We  prefume  the  author  conceived,  that  this  literal  fenfe  wou'd  juftify  the 
metaphorical,  as  being  the  land  of  hieroglyphics  and  mythology. 
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function  from  William  the  Conqueror,  who  having  acquired  a  . 
tafle  for  martial  exercifes  and  cuftoms  under  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Hugh  Capet,  permitted  his  followers,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  adopt  thefe  distinctions ;  and  their  intermarriages  af- 
terwards with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  together  with  the  prevail- 
ing relifh  for  Norman  famiocs,  were  a  means  of  extending 
the  cuftom  ftil!  farther. 

On  the  great  feoi  of  Richard  I.  that  monarch  is  reprefented 
bearing  three  lions  paffant  on  his  fhield;  and  in  the  year 
1187,  in  the  former  reign,  the  feal  of  Gervafe  de  Pagenel  ex- 
hibits a  fhield  charged  with  two  lions  paflant,  which  device, 
John,  afterwards  king  of  England,  alfo  bore.  The  engrav- 
ing of  arms  on  the  feals  affixed  to  deeds  and  charters,  feems 
next  to  have  evinced  the  growing  importance  of  heraldry,  and 
to  have  afforded  the  beft  hiftorical  information  refpecting  it. 

But  a  period  not  a  little  material  to  thefe  iuveftigations  was 
that  of  the  Croifades,  which  commenced  in  1 095,  and  which 
indeed  took  tfierr  name  from  the  crofs  of  red  fluff  fewed  to  the 
coat  of  every  foldier.  Arioito,  our  author  cbferves,  is  minute 
in  his  account  of  the  devices  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  whom  he 
rcprefents  giving  affiftance  to  Charlemagne  againft  the  Saracens. 
TaiTo  alfo  defcribes  the  Engiifh,  in  the  third  croifade,  bearing 
the  wjiite  crofs  only.  The  latter,  however,  has  not  given  any 
defcriptions  capable  of  aflifting  our  conjectures  refpe£lhig 
blazonry,  though  he  occafionally  refers  to  the  heraldic  figures 
in  general  ufe  in  his  own  time.  This  examination  of  the  epic 
poets,  we  apprehend,  is  intended  to  prove  the  fpecific  differ- 
ence between  fymbols  and  armorial  enfigns  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  and  in  this  view  they  are  certainly 
important. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  fecYion  we  find  many  particulars 
of  an  interefting  nature,  and  fome  perhaps  on  which  criticifm 
might  dwell  with  peculiar  approbation,  but  our  defire  of  af- 
fording our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  ityle  and 
manner  in  which  this  entertaining  work  is  written,  will,  we 
hope,  juftifyour  paffing  over  the  remaining  contents  in  a  more 
curfory  way. 

The  leading  fubjeCts  difcuffed  in  the  feven  remaining  fec- 
tions  are  briefly — The  Caufes  of  Hereditary  Bearings — Tour- 
naments— Appointment  of  Heralds  in  England  by  royal  Au- 
thority— Office  and  Court  of  the  Earl  Marfhal  &c. — Genea- 
logy—Quartering of  Arms — Incorporation  of  the  Heralds — 
Their  Vifitations  of  Counties  —  Institution  of  Parochial' 
Regifters,  &c. —  Literary  Hiftory  of  Heraldry  during  the  . 
Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  with  a  Catalogue  of  Authors 
—Solemnization  of  die  Order  of  the  Garter — Attendance  of 
Ileraldsin  the  King's  Houfehold  Sec.  -Origin  of  Surnames- 
Oliver 
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Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Republican  Party— Their  Devices— 
Cafes  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  &c — Inveftiture  and  Ceremo- 
nial of  the  Creation  of  Heralds— Catalogue  of  foreign  Writers 
pn  Heraldry — Compilation  of  Pedigrees — Quartering  of  Arms 
—Sketches  of  fictitious  Genealogy  iliuftrative  of  the  Rights  of 
quartering--Marks  of  Filiation  or  Cadency,  &c.  &c. 

Our  author  introduces  his  third  feclion  in  the  following  way : 

'  A  defire,  in  his  focial  frate,  of  tracing  an  original  from  the  mofc 
remote  founder  of  a  family,  feems  to  have  been  oue  of  the  earlieil 
inclinations  in  the  mind  of  man.  Genealogy,  or  the  art  of  arrang- 
ing lineal  defcents,  and  afcertaing  collateral  confanguinity,  was  cer- 
tainly the  firft  purfuit  of  a  fcientific  nature,  that  occupied  the  minds 
of  our  primaeval  anceftors,  after  the  conveniences  of  life  had  been 
procured  by  mechanic  inventions.  To  the  patriarch  of  a  family, 
and  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  this  office  was  appropriated ;  and,  as  in 
facred  writ  we  find  the  generations  detailed  with  the  moil  fcrupulou* 
accarncv,  there  are  fufheient  proofs,  that  in  the  more  barbarous  na- 
tions the  focial  fyftcm  in  lbme  degree  prevailed  ;  and  that  each  tribe 
was  djferiminated  as  being  a  branch  of  the  multiplied  family  of  one 
common  parent. 

•  In  our  own  country  the  fucceflion  and  connexions  of  noble 
families  were  originally  regiftered  by  ecclefiafUcs.  One  of  the  duties 
enjoined  in  the  ftatutes  of  every  founder  of  a  religious  houfe,  was 
the  collecting  notices  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  obits  of  immediate 
defendants.  The  rife  of  funeral  obfequies,  and  prayer  for  the  dead, 
contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  regular  performance  of  this 
injunction  ;  as  the  names  of  each  were  ibinetimes  diftincHy  men- 
tioned ;  but  more  particularly  as  the  patronage  of  the  monaftery  was 
ufually  vefted  in  the  reprefentative  of  the  founder.  It  was  a  frequent 
cuftom  to  expofe  thefe  genealogies,  curioufly  drawn  out,  in  the 
chapter  houfes  of  the  larger  monafteries ;  but  always  the  bufinefs  of 
the  regifter  to  enter  them  in  the  records,"  to  which  reference  might 
be  made.  Leland  and  Dugdale  have  transcribed  many  pedigrees 
from  fuch  documents  ;  and  in  the  Monafticon  fcarcely  a  foundation 
charter  is  recited,  to  which  the  "  fiemma,"  or  "  genealogia  fund'a-r 
toris,"  is  not  annexed. 

( The  ufe  of  arms  wasclofely  conne&cd  with  the  ffudy  of  genealogv ; 
and  when  the  mode  of  including  in  the  fame  efcocheon  the  armorial 
bearing  of  every  heir  female  with  whom  an  intermarriage  had  been 
made,  wcsuniverfally  followed,  they  were  the  more  neceflary  to  each 
other.  By  the  fully  quartered  efcocheon,  a  compendious  fcheme  of 
connexions  was  prefented  at  one  view,  and  a  general  idea  communi- 
cated of  the  comparative  claims  of  each  family  in  the  fcale  of  heredi- 
tary dignity.  Blazonry,  by  this  improvement,  emerged  from  its 
primary  and  fimple  ftate;  and  by  fuch  combinations,  the  art  of 
snarfhal'ingj  unknown  before  hi  the  fame  extent,  became  the  moft 

eflen- 
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efTential  qualification  of  an  expert  herald.  To  determine  the  right 
of  introducing  the  arms  of  others  into  the  efcocheon,  and  todiftribute 
them,  when  allowed,  in  their  proper  gradation,  opened  a  new  field 
of  profeflional  ability,  which  required  the  moft  diligent  application 
to  the  laws  and  confirmed  practice  of  arms. 

«  At  thiscera,  the  whole  learning  of  the  nation,  without  the  pale 
of  the  cloifter,  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  ftudy  of  genea- 
logical deductions,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  heraldic  fymbols  pecu- 
liar to  any  family  with  whom  an  alliance  could  be  proved.  Even 
the  ladies  were  as  well  verfed  in  marfhalling  their  hereditary  achieve- 
ment, as  in  the  fervice  of  oratory.  The  fumptuous  veils  and  mantles 
which  they  were  employed  in  embroidering,  were  made  in  the  form 
of  efcocheons  joined  together,  and  fo  accomodated  as  to  include  all 
the  quarterings  they  could  legitimately  claim.  But  fuch  acquaintance 
with  heraldry  was  chiefly  acquired  by  oral  and  traditional  instruction  ; 
for,  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  what  manufcripts  remain 
upon  this  fubjeet  are  in  general  rolls  of  arms  emblazoned  or  defcrib- 
ed  in  technical  terms.  No  lyftematic  or  elementary  treatife,  by 
which  the  fcience  cculd  have  been  taught,  was  made  public,  till 
the  avenues  to  univerfal  information  were  laid  open  by  the  typogra- 
phic art.  It  was  confined  to  the  heralds  or  paper-ftainers  whom 
they  employed,  who  considered  it  as  the  myftery  of  their  trade,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  divulged.' 

In  p.  290  our  author  gives  the  following  intereding  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  decline  of  the  court  of  chivalry. 

"  *  The  hiftory  of  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chivalry  muff, 
from  a  deficiency  of  authorities,  remain  almoft  unknown.  Circum- 
ftances  which  cannot  be  afcertained  have  confpired  to  confign  their 
records,  during  the  early  centuries,  to  a  total  oblivion.  All  that  is 
preferred  in  the  archives  of  the  college  of  arms,  appears  to  have  been 
collected  rather  as  private  than  official  notices,  and  as  memoranda 
made  bv  the  practitioners  in  that  court,  in  no  inftance  giving  more 
than  a  fummarv  vitw  of  any  particular  caufe,  hereafter  to  be  cited 
as  a  precedent. 

4  When  the  welfare  of  fociety  was  confulted  by  our  anceftors  in 
{heir  eftablifliment  of  juridical  authority  to  which  all  queftions  of 
ri"ht  and  property  fhould  be  referred,  the  inftitution  of  the  chancery 
and  ecclefiaiiicd  courts  was  intended  to  fupply  every  remedy  in 
cafes  of  partial  defect  in  the  common  law,  and  to  embrace  every 
object  by  which  a  perfect  legiflation  might  be  conftituted.  Our 
prefent  refinements  have  made  thefe  alone  neccnary,  as  the  conduct 
of  life  has  gained  experience  from  the  progrefs  of  fecial  intercourfe, 
anci  T  rndence  has  fugcefted  mere  liberal  fentiments  and  difcovered 
more  rational  principles  of  action.  But  the  fierce  and  ungoverned 
fpirir  of  cv.r  rude  forefathers  difdained  the  protracted  deciiions  of  re- 
War  arbitration, — it  fought  the  more  immediate  and  fanguinary  re-" 
6  drefs 
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drefs  of  perfonal  combat,  and  that  in  inftances  io  frequent  as  to 
threaten  x  very  ferious  injury  to  the  public  good. 

*  Several  of  our  fovereigm,  folicitous  to  preferve  the  lives  of  their 
fubje&s,  efpecially  as  this  practice  prevailed  amongft  the  higher 
ranks,  and  to  reprefs  the  favage  indication  for  combat  upon  frivolous 
occafion;.,  iflued  peremptory  edicts  to  prevent  it ;  excepting  wjien 
the  caufe  in  difpute  required  the  royal  licence.  Before  that  could 
be  obtained,  a  procefs  in  the  earl  marfhal's  court  was  indifpenfably 
neceflary,  and  in  mod  inftances  the  inveftigafion  of  the  quarrel  ter- 
minated in  reconciliation,  upon  due  conceflion  made  by  the  offending 
party.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  unblemiflied  impartiality 
and  honour  which  directed  theie  awards,  rendered  the  final  appeals 
to  this  court  not  lefs  frequer  t  than  fatisfadtory  to  the  gentry  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  the  tribunal  to  which  infulted  courtefy  could  re- 
fort  for  juftification,  and  where,  when  perfonal  vindication  was 
fufpended,  every  gentleman  was  confident  of  the  protection  of  his 
honour.  This  jurifdictlon,  as  in  early  times  it  was  purely  and  im- 
partially adminiftered,  involved  the  moll  beneficial  effects.  Manners, 
no  longer  marked  by  boifterous  hofpitality  and  unpolifhed  ktndnefs, 
or  diftorted  by  avowed  animofity,  aflumed  a  milder  afpe&  and  in- 
fluence, and  were  reduced  to  a  general  fyftem  of  mutual  civilities, 
which  in  the  courfe  of  refinement  produced  urbanity  with  all  its 
conciliatory  features.  To  what  fiiall  this  improvement  in  fociety 
be  primarily  attributed,  fave  to  the  acquiefcence  which  was  function- 
ed by  the  influence  of  chivalry,  in  levying  punifhments,  and  pro- 
mulgating thefe  regulations  of  conduct  and  ceremony,  ia  the  obferv- 
ance  of  which  the  character  of  a  gentleman  conlifted? 

*  Such  was  the  influence  and  national  utility  of  this  inftitution  in 
the  remoter  centuries,  nor  would  it  have  declined  with  fuch  halte 
and  efFe<t  in  the  popular  opinion,  had  the  fpirit  of  its  ancient  liberality 
remained  fuperior  to  corrupt  bias  and  mercenary  interference. 
Caufes,  vexatious,  and  nugatory,  were  multiplied  to  an  excefs  very 
inimical  to  conftitutiond  liberty,  and  the  authority  which  was  at  firft 
fubmitted  to  without  fufpicion  of  eventual  abufe,  was  exerted  fcarce- 
ly  lefs  arbitrarily  than  that  of  the  deteftable  ftar-chamber.  In  this 
degenerate  ftate,  amongft  the  moft  prominent  grievances,  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  court  of  chivalry  was  proposed  in  parliament  as  a  pub- 
lic improvement  by  Mr.  Hyde,  afterward  lord  chancellor  Clarendon, 
who  aliened  only  its  prefent  abufe,  bearing  honourable  teftimony 
of  its  former  refpeetabilitv  ;  and  for  whofe  refentment  motives  of  a 
perfonal  nature  are  afiigned.  It  is  certain,  that  his  near  relative  had  in- 
curred the  cenfure  of  the  heralds  in  their  vifitation  in  1623,  and  vva$ 
branded  as  an  ufurper  of  armorial  distinctions.  After  the  Reftora- 
tion,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Plots  was  directed  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  exifring  evidences 
of  the  hiitory  and  privilege  of  the  curia  militaris,  which  he  has 
digefted  with  much  ability,  and  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  public 

mind 
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mind  to  the  re-eflablifliment  of  its  jurifdiction.  The  effort  was  uti- 
fuccefsful,  for  after  a  long  interval,  the  laft  caufe  between  Blount 
and  Blunt,  concerning  right  of  bearing  arms,  was  tried  in  the  year 
1 720.  An  imperfect  ftatement  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  of  the 
nature  of  the  allegations,  and  the  mode  of  inflicting  penalties;  I  have 
fubjoined,  as  the  fefult  of  no  inattentive  fearch  for  more  fatisfactory 
proofs ;  and  truft  that  they  may  be  deemed  curious  and  interefting; 
Unimportant  as  molt  of  them  muft  appear  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
condemned  as  an  unworthy  prejudice  to  lament}  that  an  inftitution 
now  become  epnreffive  mould  be  dormant ;  for  its  abolition  we  can- 
not allow  to  have  taken  place  ;  or  to  hazard  arguments  in  their  fup- 
port  which  modern  acutenefs  of  discrimination  would  fo  readily  con- 
trovert. The  neceffity  of  fitch  a  public  tribunal  has  long  ceafed, 
for  modes  of  focial  intercourfe  have  undergone  a  total  change,  and 
individuals,  influenced  by  more  refined  motives  and  more  complicat- 
ed fprings  of  action,  are  become  the  arbitrators  of  their  mutual  con- 
duct. In  the  haughty  folitude  of  the  feodal  chief,  jealoufy  of  an 
equal  dignity  in  others  was  perpetually  excited,  nor  could  the  flame 
of  animofity  have  been  fubdued,  without  the  abfolute  injunction  of 
fuperior  authority.  Modes  of  compromifing  difputes,  which -are 
adopted  now,  could  not  have  been  fubmitted  to  by  them  without 
an  impeachment  of  perfonal  valour.  The  fevereft  punifhment  which 
could  be  inflicted  by  this  court,  was  that  of  degradation  from  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  proof  may  be  adduced  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  it  was  decreed,  as  three  inftances  only  remain  recorded, 
andthofe(at  diftant  periods  ;  they  are  of  fir  Andrew  Harclay  in 
1322,  fir  Ralph  Grey  in  1464,  and  of  fir  Francis  Michel!  in  162  iv' 

We  fhall  clofe  thefe  extracts  with  Mr.  Dallaway's  account, 
of  the  vifitations  of  the  heralds,  a  fubjedt  of  pretty  general 
curiofity,  yet  very  imperfectly  underftood.     He  fays, 

'  The  procefs  which  was  in  ufe  previous  to  and  during  the  laft 
vifitation,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  lay  before  my  readers  as  fuc  chiefly' 
as  poffible.  The  king  ifiued  his  royal  letters  patent  to  Clarenceux 
or  Norroy,  as  north  and  fouth  of  Trent,  in  which  very  full  powers 
were  given  them  to  fummon  all  perfons,  ftyled  gentry,  to  give  ac- 
count of  themfelves  and  connexions,  to  confirm  or  diiavow  all  claim 
to  coat  armour  bv  adducing  the  moft  authentic  proofs.  Circular 
letters  were  then  fent  by  the  earl  marfhal  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
each  county  to  direct  the  high  conffoble  of  the  hundreds  to  affifl 
the  heralds  in  the  performance  of  their  office.  Formularies  of  the 
fummons  are  fubjoined  at  length,  as  proving  the  nature  ofthebufmefs 
and  the  authority  with  which  they  were  inverted.  By  connecting  the 
execution  of  this  commiffion  with  the  civil  power,  and  engaging 
its  officers  to  perform  the  preliminary  parts,  the  heralds  found  the' 
difficult  ea  of  their  tafk  greatly  lefTened;  Accu  Homed  to  obedience 
in  all  matters  in  which  coniabies  and  municipal  magiftrates  were 

active. 
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arrive,  the  lummons  iffued  in  virtue  of  the  return  made  by  them  of 
perfons  liable  to  their  jurifdietion,  were  in  general-  attended  to,  as  far 
as  bare  acknowledgment.     Where  the  contempt  was  not  declared, 
various  pretexts  and  excufes  amounted  to  an  actual  evafion  of  what 
was  required.   It  refted  enJirefy  with  the  perfons  fummoned  to  give 
partisd  cr  perfect  information,  to  enter  their  pedigree  or  to  commu- 
nicate a  continuation  of  it.     The  reception  of  the  heralds  deputed  by 
C'arenceux  or  Norroy,  during  thefe  progreiTes,  varied  according  to 
the  estimation  in  which  thefe  matters  "were  held  by  the  individuals 
who  were  fubject  to  their  jurifdietion.     Some  objected  to  their  pecu- 
niar}' demands,  and  by  others  a  total  contempt  of  the  court  of  chi- 
valry and  indifference  to  armorial  diftinction  were  openly  avowed, 
and  all  right  and  title  to  it  renounced.      Lifts  of  th;fe  difclaimer>, 
with  their  own  Signatures,  new  appear  attached  to  vifitations  preferv- 
ed  intlie  College  of  Arms,  and  are  conudered  as  abfolute  renuncia- 
tions of  heraldic  honours,  arid  binding  on  their  pofterity.     Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  public  notices,  many  displayed  their  armorial  beariivs, 
without  fcruple  upon  their  furniture  and  funeral  monuments,  and 
doubts  have  arifen,  ^whether  the  firgle  act  of  one  reprefentative  of  a' 
family,  who  from  time  to  time  had  borne  arms,  could  virtually  de- 
prive all  his  defcendants  of  that  right.     Thefe  affumptions  are  of 
courfe  oppofed  by  the  College  of  Arms,  as  infringing  their  exclufive 
authority,  and  as  weakening  the  validity  ofthofe  grants  which  have 
fceen  conceded  by  them. 

'  In  the  life  of  Gregory  King,  Lancafter  herald,  the  emoluments 
of  feveral  vifitations  are  Specified,  and  the  amount  appears  to  have 
been  considerable.  Preparatory  to  their  progiefs,  thev  emploved 
fome  perfons  (killed  in  heraldry  to  collect  information,  and  deputed 
to  them  a  power  ofa'crag-Upon  their  behalf.  This  plan  was  rtpiete 
with  effects  detrimental  to  the  refpeclability  of  the  College  of  Arms, 
and  gave  much  umbrage  to  the  ancient  gentry  :  for  many  of  mean 
origin  availed  themfelv.sof  thefe  mercenaries  to  procure  the  enficrns 
of  gentility.  It  is-  true,  that  when  the  heralds  difcovered  fuch  illicit 
proceedings,  they  punifhed  the  delinquents  with  all  the  feeble  ven- 
geance the  decayed  court  c£  chivalry  could  exert,  which  bv  the 
atnitance  of  the  common  law,  extended  to  fine  and  imprifonment.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  cefcribe  the  amazing  increafe  of 
•armorial  bearings,  "to  the  majority  of  which  no  pretention  can 
be  confirmed,  but  which  were  the  remit  of  the  heralds'  vifita- 
tions. He  then  proceeds  to  fliew  the  connexion  of  heraldry 
with  fculpture,  painting  and  architcclure,  and  to  manv  other 
particulars  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  for  thefe  we  mult  refer  to 
the  work,  of  which  we  thai!  take  our  leave  in  noticing  its  Ap- 
pendix. Of  this  we  mattbriciiy  fay,  th  it  it  contains  much  iiiuf- 
trative  and  ufeful  matter,  but  none  of  more  value  to  the  intel- 
ligent antiqii  a  a  genuine  copy  of l  the  Boke  o;  St,  Aibr  - s.' 
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The  plates,  though  only  flight  etchings  tinted  to  refemble 
the  original  illuminations,  poffefs  a  degree  of  merit,  and  are 
very  numerous.  From  this  character,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  except  a  very  few  of  the  tail-pieces,  which  the  author 
ihould  on  no  account  have  introduced. 

Poems,  by  John  Bidlakey  B.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  High- 
vefs  the  Duke  of 'Clarence.  $to.  $s.  bd.  Boards.  Law  and 
Son.      1794. 

'T*  HE  volume/Tiere  prefented  to  the  public,  confifts  of  Alle- 
gory,  Sacred  Poetry,  Songs,  Elegies,  Sonnets,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,  all  which  together  certainly  (hew  that  the 
author  is  a  lover  of  the  Mufes ;  but  whether  they  likewife  are 
in  love  with  him,  does  not,  we  think,  appear  with  equal 
evidence.  The  Poem  ot  greateft  length  is  The  Progrefs  of 
Poetn'y  Painting,  and  Mif/ic,  in  which  there  are  fome  pretty 
defcriptive  lines  ;  but  the  Allegory  is  conduced  with  very  lit- 
tle judgment.  Before  the  introduction  of  letters  (it  thus  be- 
gins) : 

4  Fancy,  a  bafhful  nymph,  had  fixed  her  feat 
Amid  the  windings  of  a  ftill  retreat.' 

Having  defcribed  her  romantic  fituation,  her  employments  are 
thus  enumerated  : 

*  Oft  on  her  couch  the  Nymph  in  IifHefs  eafe, 
Would  fleeping  wafte  the  fultry  Summer's  days  ; 
On  light  tranfparent  wings  while  dreams  flew  round, 
And  fhook  from  murm'ring  air  a  lulling  found. 
Thick  dancing  fo  in  Noonday's  yellow  beam, 
The  million  infefts  gayly  colour'd  gleam. 
So  frequent  fparks,  the  circling  wheel  difplays, 
And  gi ids  the  night  with  artificial  rays. 

The  Nvmph  had  various  tafres,  fhe  would  delight  1 

To  fit  by  glowing  embers  in  the  night,  > 

""  And  picture  figures  in  the  changing  light.  J 

Then  mufing  oft  fhe  ftray'd  abroad,  at  Eve, 
To  note  what  fhapes  the  floating  clouds  would  give. 
Sometimes  me.  fought  the  depths  of  nightly  fhade, 
Or  w'atc  Ird  the  moon  beams  fleeping  on  the  glade, 
Or  idly  vievv'd  in  air  thin  bubbles  float, 
Or  liften'd  to  the  bafhful  cuckoo's  note, 
Or  pleas'd  would  fee  the  frream  meand'ring  glide, 
And  playfttl  funbeams  dancing  on  the  tide. 
Full  oft  (lie  ftray'd  deep  roaring  torrents  near; 
In  filence  then  repos'd  her  lift'ning  ear, 

7  ,  And 
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And  on  the  ground,  to  catch  each  (bund  would  lay, 
And  make  at  ev'ry  trembling  of  the  fpray.' 

tt  is  a  pity  the  laft  couplet,  which  is  beautiful,  (hould  be 
blemilhed  by  the  fubftitution  of  lay  for  lie,  a  colloquial  bar- 
barifm  which  writers  fhould  avoid  giving  any  fan&ion  to. 
The  author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  Fancy  was  beheld  by 
Genius,  who  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  by  whom  fhe 
had  three  daughters,  Poetry,  Painting,  arid  Mujic.  Their  dif- 
ferent turn  of  mind,  and  childifh  employments,  are  defctibed 
with  imagery  fufficiently  appropriate.  In  the  fecond  Canto 
the  three  daughters  are  married  ;  but  here  we  do  not  admire 
the  author's  'judgment  in  match-making ;  for  we  cannot  fee- 
that  any  of  the  hufbands  would  not  have  fuited  equally  well 
any  of  the  partners.  Poetry  is  married  to  Art,  Painting  to 
Induftry,  and  Mujic  to"  NeceJJity.     After  the  union,  however, 

*  Soon  as  the  days  of  tranfport  could  fubfide, 
And  lo^e  flow'd  equal  in  a  fmoother  tide, 
They  all  refolv'd  in  wider  fpace  to  rove, 
To  wander  far  and  natural  tafte  improve. 
On  this  intent,  they  chofe  a  diff'rent  road, 
And  fix'd  an  hour  to  join  the  fame  abode.' 

"But  they  foon  found  that  their  labours  did  notprofper;  Art 
could  do  nothing  for  Poetry  without  Induftry,  and  NecelBty 
was  not  fufficient  for  Mufic  without  Art;  whereupon  they 
agreed  to  inquire  at  the  fhrine  of  Fate,  who  decreed — what  ? 
that  for  the  future  they  {hould  never  feparate  ;  but  it  is  evident 
the  allegory  required  for  conclufion  that  the  hufbands  and 
wives  fhould  live  in  common.  The  allegory  is  therefore  un-^ 
fuitable.  In  the  three  following  Cantos  Fate  fhows  to  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Mufic,  by  anticipation,  their  future  triumphs 
in  the  exhibition  of  thofe  characters  who  have  been  moll  emi- 
nent in  their  refpecttve  departments.  As  this  is  the  longed 
of  thefe  Poems  we  have  given  it  a  proportional  importance ; 
our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  extend  our  remarks  to  the 
whole  of  the  collection,  in  which,  though  there  are  many 
pleafing  lines,  there  are  many  alfo  difFufe  and  feeble.  The  follow- 
ing ftanzas,  on  a  village  funeral,  notwithftanding  they  remind 
us  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Church-yard,  may  be  read  with  plealure. 

4  Tho'  poor  the  victim,  who  to  peace  defcends, 
Within  thefe  filent  chambers,  of  the  dead  \ 
Some  faithful  friend,  his  lowly  rites  attends, 
Who  thro'  long,  ficknefs  fmooth'd  his  thornv  bed ; 

The  flatt'ring  med'cine  who  with  care  fupplied ; 
Watch'd  ev'ry  wife,  and  figh'd  %  ev'rv  figh ; 
C.  R.  N.  Arr.  (XI.)  July,  1794.  "Y  Check'd 
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Check'd  the  flow  ebb  of  life's  departing  tide  ; 
And  clos'dthe  curtains  of  the  fightlefs  eye.' 

In  the  Ode  to   the  Rofe,  the  thought  is  poetical  of  its 
fragrance,  being  intended  as  a  regale  to  fome  invifible  beings. 

*  Is  it  for  us  thy  charms  are  fpread  ? 

For  us  alone  fuch  incenfe  fhed  ? 

To  pleafe  the  mortal  fons  of  care  ? 

Or  for  fome  Spirits  of  the  air  r 

Offsprings  of  immortality, 

From  grofs  and  cumbrous  bodies  free? 

Invifible  as  fcent  or. found, 

Yet  filling  all  the  air  around  ? 

Floating  on  beams  of  golden  day  ? 

Or  on  the  pale  rnoon's  charter  ray  ? 

Alike  thou  openeft  fair  to  light; 

Or  to  thefolemn  fuited  night : 

Too  fweet  alone  for  cafual  tafte  I 

To  blufh  unknown  or  vainly  wafie  V 

Upon  the  whole,  if,  inflead  of  fending  out  a  quarto  volume,. 
Mr.  Bidlake  had  confined  his  ambition  to  polifhing  with  care 
a  few  fmall  pieces,  he  might  probably  have  fucceeded. 


A  Dijcourfe  on  the  Evangelical  Hifiory,  from  the  Interment  tty 
the  Alcenfion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  fefius  Chrifi.     By  the 
late  Rev.  'Thomas  Tcwnfon,  D.  D.  isfc.  to  which  is  prefixed 
en  Account  of  the  Author.      Zvo.     $s.     Boards*     Payne. 
*793- 
*"TnHOSE  who  read  with  fatisfaction  Dr.  Townfon's  former 
-*•     work  on  the  Gofpels,  will  derive  proportionable  pleafurc 
from  this  valuable  fupplement,  which  every  where  difplays  the 
fame  accuracy  of  investigation  and  acutenefs  of  remark.    For 
the  readier  comprehenfiorr  of  the  order  in  which  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  this  interval  are  arranged,  the  author,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, has  furnifhed  a  fummary,  divided  into  twelve  fac- 
tions, each  of  which  includes,  under  a  diftin£r.  period,  the 
incidents  belonging  to  it.     Thefe  periods  are  :  Friday  Evening 
—Saturday — <Sunday  Morning  ;    (in   four   drvifions) — Sunday 
Afternoon  and  Evening — The  fix  Days  fallowing  that  of  the  Re- 
furreclion — The  Oflave  of  the  Rc/urreftion—The  time  in  which 
the  Dijaples  were  in  Galilee  (in  two  diviiions) — From  the  Return 
of  the  Difciples  to  Jeru/a/em,  to  the  Afcenfion.     The  texts  con- 
taining the  hifiory  thus  diflinguifhed,  next  follow  with  a  col- 
lateral paraphrafe,  and  to  thefe  obfervations  are  fubjoined,  ei- 
ther to  explain  fads  or  juftify  the  order  in  which  the  author 
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hath  difpofed  them.  In  the  paraphrafe  and  obfervations,  the 
do&or  has  departed,  where  necefiary,  from  the  common  tranfla- 
tion. 

Where  the  different  parts  of  a  work  are  fo  clofely  interwo- 
ven with  each  other  as  in  this,  it  is  fcarcely  pcffible  to  fix  upon 
any  detached  paflage  that  may  give  an  adequate  fpecimen :  we 
therefore  fubjoin  the  conclufion. 

*  St.  Paul  mentions  five  appearances  of  Chrift  to  his  difciples, 
between  his  refurrection  and  afcenfion. 

"  He  was  feen  of  Cephas  :  tben  of  the  twelve  :  after  that  he  was 
feen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remain  unto  this  prefent ;  but  fome  are  fallen  afleep  :  after  thit 
he  was  feen  of  James:  then  of  all  the  apoftles."  1  Cor.  xv.  5—7. 

'  Of  thefe  appearances  all  but  the  fourth  may  be  reduced  to  thole 
that  are  recorded  in  the  Gofpels. 

"  1.  He  was  feen  of  Cephas  j"  on  the  day  of  the  refurrection; 
Luke  xxiv.  34. 

"  2.  Then  of  the  twelve;"  on  the  evening  of  that  day  and  cf 
the  Sunday  following  ;  John  xx.  19  and  46.  upon  which  latter  oc- 
cafion  the  apoftles  by  the  prefence  of  St.  Matthias  would  be  literally 
twelve. 

"  3.  After  that  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;"  on  the 
mountain  in  Galilee,  "  where  Jefus  had  appointed  them,"  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  16.  For  it  is  generally  thought  that  he 
and  St.  Paul  here  fpeak  of  the  fame  appearance.  It  was-  aboni 
twenty-fix  years  after  the  refurrection,  as  chronologers  compute, 
when  St.  Paul  laid,  "  Of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  thii 
prefent." 

"  4.  After  that  of  James  ;"  of  James  the  lefs,  as  it  is  reputed  ; 
fo  called  to  diftinguifh  him  from  James  the  fon  of  Zebedee  and  bro- 
ther of  John.  The  Gofpels  are  iilent  concerning  this  appearance  : 
St.  Paul  places  it  after  that  to  the  five  hundred. 

"  5.  Then  of  all  the  apoftles." 

4  We  may  prefurne  that  after  the  return  of  the  apoftles  out  of 
Galilee  to  Jerufalem,  our  Lord  fhowed  himfelf  not  only  to  them,  at 
different  times,  but  to  others  of  his  faithful  followers  ;  and  that  all 
thefe  were  witnefTes  of  his  afcenfion  in  particular.  For  St.  Paul 
does  not  confine  the  name  of  apoftles  to  the  twelve,  but  extends  it 
to  others'  who  were  of  note  in  the  church.  In  this  place  it  mav 
comprehend  all  thofe,  on  whom  the'fpirit  defcended  on  the  day  of 
Pentecoft. 

'  The  Gofpels  give  us  no  intimation  that  our  Lord's  continuance 
on  earth  after  his  refurrection  was  forty  days.  St.  John,  who  feems 
to  extend  it  the  furtheft,  relates  only  one  appearance  that  did  not  fall 
within  the  firft  eight  days.  St.  Matthew  does  not  go  beyond  the 
appearance  on  the  mountajn  in  Galilee,  which  he  feems  to  plice* 
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early.  And  on  reading  St.  Mark,  nay  even  St.  Luke,  we  fhould 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  afcenfion  quickly  followed  the  refurrec- 
tion.  Yet  St.  Luke,  and  doubtlefs  every  one  of  the  evangelifts, 
had  an  exaft  knowledge  of  the  time  when  Chrift  "  was  parted  from 
them  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  If  they  do  not  always  obferve 
the  real  order,  or  note  the  precife  time,  of  certain  facts  which  they 
mention,  it  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
both. 

'The  variations,  which  are  fuppofed  to  abound  particularly  in 
this  part  of  their  writings,  are  among  the  proofs  that  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  our  Lord's  refurrection  in  its  original  ftate.  Changes 
made  in  It  would  have  been  fuch  as  were  imagined  beft  fuited  to  re- 
duce their  narrations  to  a  greater  agreement  with  each  other. 

'  We  learn  indeed  from  St.  Jerom,  that  fuch  things  had  been 
practifed  in  the  Latin  verfions  of  the  Gofpels.     Portions  of  thefe 
were  read  in  the  public  fervice  of  the  church  ;  and  the  collections 
of  them  were  called  evangeliaria ;  or,  if  they  contained  all  that  was 
read  in  every  fervice,  evangelia  plenaria.     In  different  places  they 
might  have  been  tranflated  from  the  Greek  verity,  to  ufe  St.  Jerom's 
own  expreffion,  by  different  perfons,  and  modeled  as  he  relates. 
And  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  his  tragical  complaints  of 
the  confufion  introduced  into  the  Latin  Gofpels,  refpected  thefe 
books  principally  if  not  folely.     For  there  was  a  Latin  tranflation 
of  the  fcriptures,  received  long  before  his  time  into  the  weftern  and 
African  churches,  called  the  Italic  ;  to  which  St.  Auguftin  gives  the 
preference  before  other  verfions,  as  adhering  more  clofely  to  the 
words  of  the  original,  and  with  greater  clearnefs  of  diction  :  and 
on  this  he  feems  to  have  grounded  his  interpretations  when  he  com- 
pofed  his  treatife  of  the  Confent  of  the  Evangelifts  ;  where  not  only 
his  references  and  quotations  agree  with  our  prefent  Greek  text,  but 
his  own  remarks  upon  it  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  exactly  as  we  now 
have  it ;  except  in  one  or  two  immaterial  articles,  in  which  he  agrees 
more  with  the  vulgate.     I  am   here  fpeaking  particularly  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Refurre&ion.     Whatever  feeming  difcordances  of 
fact  or  exprefiion,  interpreters  of  the  original,  or  expofitors  of  trans- 
lations from  it,  now  labour  to  harmonize,  the  very  fame  had   St. 
Auguftin  to  contend  with  in  the  work  juft  mentioned  :  fo  that  the 
evangelical  hiftories  of  the  refurrection,  deemed  to  contain  greater 
difficulties  to  conciliate  than  any  other  part  of  the  New  Teftament, 
continue  precifely  as  he  found  and  had  received  them  from  the 
church  of  elder  rimes. 

«  In  this  tra<t  St.  Auguftin  obferves,  that  "  the  evangelifts  bear 
witnefs  mutually  to  each  other,  even  in  fome  things  which  they 
themfelves  do  not  relate,  by  (bowing  that  they  knew  them  to  have 
been  faker."  We  may  add,  that  they  bear  the  like  witnefs  to  each 
ot'ier,  in  other  things  which  they  themfelves  do  not  record,  by  fhow- 
ju  >  tnat  they  knew  them  to  have  been  done.     The  parts  of  their 
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writings  which  we  have  been  confidering  are  not  without  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  obfervation. 

'  St.  Matthew,  who  mentions  no  appearance  of  Chrift  to  his  dif- 
ciples,  prior  to  that  on  the  mountain  of  Galilee,  yet  teftihes  that  this 
was  not  the  firft.  He  fays,  ?  Then  the  eleven  difciples  went  away 
into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jefus  had  appointed  them," 
xxviii.  16.  When  had  he  made  this  appointment  with  them?  Not 
in  his  prom  fe  before  his  pailion,  Matth.  xxvi.  32.  Not  in  his 
meflages  to  them  after  his  refurrection,  Matth.  xxviii.  7.  and  10. 
The  afliirance  given  them  in  all  thefe  places,  as  far  as  appears,  is 
only  that  they  mould  fee  him  in  Galilee.  He  names  no  particular 
fpot  of  it  in  any.  Yet  fuch  a  place  had  been  apppointed  by  him, 
as  St.  Matthew  informs  us.  Thus  he  fignifies,  that  our  Lord  had 
fhowed  himfelf  to  his  difciples  before  they  left  Jerufalem  ;  and  had 
there  directed  them  to  the  precife  fpot  in  Galilee,  to  which  they 
fhould  repair  that  they  might  fee  him  again. 

1  St.  Mark,  who  defcribes  Mary  Magdalene  as  going  with  two 
others  to  the  fepulchre,  and  then  relates  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  the  women,  fays  foon  after,  that  '-  Jefus  appeared  firft  to  Mary 
Magdalene ;"  that  is,  to  her  fingly.  Although,  therefore,  he  has 
taken  no  notice  that  fhe  left  her  two  friends  at  the  fepulchre  while 
fhe  ran  to  Peter  and  John,  by  this  he  fhows  plainly,  that  he  knew 
of  the  reparation  that  had  taken  place  for  a  while  between  her  and 
them. 

*  Having  told  us  that  our  Lord  appeared  firft  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
he  fay;,  "  After  that  he  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  them 
as  they  walked  and  went  into  the  country."  How  in  another  form  ? 
He  has  not  intimated  that  there  was  any  change  from  our  Lord's 
ufual  appearance,  either  when  Mary  Magdalene  or  thefe  two  difci- 
ples firft  law  him.  He  alludes  therefore  to  circumftances,  which  he 
does  not  ftay  to  relate,  but  leaves  to  be  explained  by  fucceeding 
evangelifts ;  of  whom  St.  John  tells  us,  that  our  Lord  feemed  to 
Mary  Magdalene  the  gardener  when  he  firft  fpoke  to  her;  St.  Luke, 
that  when  he  joined  the  two  difciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  they 
took  him  for  a  ftranger  going  from  Jerufalem. 

*  St.  Luke  fays  of  St.  Peter  at  the  fepulchre,  "  Stooping  down 
he  beheld  only  the  linen  clothes  (the  Othonia)  lying."  He  had  told 
us  before,  that  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  having  taken  down  the  body 
of  Chrift  from  the  crofs,  wrapped  it  in  a  findon :  in  which  only, 
for  any  thing  that  he  fays  about  the  interment,  it  might  have  been 
depofited  in  the  fepulchre.  Yet  now  he  fpeaks  of  the  othonia,  and 
fhows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  circumftance  long  after  related 
by  St.  John,  that  Jofeph  and  Nicodemus  wound  the  body  with  the 
fpices  in  thefe  othonia. 

'  He  fays  of  the  women,  "  They  found  the  ftone  rolled  away 
from  the  fepxilchre  :"  n  .:  e  manner  St.  John  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
a  She  fee  Ji  the  ftone  akin  away  from  the  fepulchre."  '  Neither  of 
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thefe  evangelifts  had  informed  us  in  what  manner  the  fepulchre  had 
been  clofed.  They  fuppofe  the  fact  related  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  that  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  had  fecured  the  fepulchre  by 
rolling  a  great  flone  to  the  door  of  it ;  and  thus  attefts  its  reality. 

'  St.  John  reprefents  Mary  Magdalene,  when  fhe  ran  to  St.  Peter 
and  himfelf,  as  faying  to  them,  "  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord 
out  of  the  fepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him ;" 
but  as  replying  to  the  qu eft  ion  of  the  two  angels,  "  Woman,  why 
Weep-eft  thou,"  by  faying,  •'  Becaufe  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  To  the  apoftles, 
fhe  exprefied  the  concern  of  her  two  friends  as  well  as  her  own,  and 
.  there  faid,  "  we"  know  not  \  to  the  angels  whofe  queflion  was  per- 
fonal  to  her,  fhe  was  to  account  for  her  own  tears,  and  here  faid, 
"  I"  know  not.  In  thisinftance  we  find  St.  John  defcribing  her  as 
alone  ;  in  the  other  bearing  witnefs  that  fhe  had  gone  with  company 
to  the  fepulchre. 

'  If  we  took  a  larger  view  of  this  fubject,  we  fhould  perceive  it 
opening  upon  us,  and  a  variety  of  examples  juftifying  the  remark, 
that  "  the  evangelifts  bear  witnefs  mutually  to  each  other,  even  in 
fome  things  which  they  do  not  relate  by  fhowing  that  they  knew 
them." 

'  Thefe  and  fuch  like  documents  as  thefe,  interwoven  with  the 
facred  text,  muft  help  to  convince  a  careful  and  candid  inquirer,  that 
we  have  the  hiftory  of  Chrifl  juft  as  the  evangelifts  wrote  it,  and  to 
fatisfy  him,  on  what  grounds  and  with  what  qualifications  they  com- 
pofed  their  gofpels. 

*  Thev  allude,  as  we  have  feen,  to  things  which  they  do  not 
mention,  fometimes  to  fuch  as  had  been  written,  frequently  to  thofe 
which  had  not  been  recorded.  In  both  cafes  it  is  done,  as  perfect 
matters  of  a  fubjec't.  glance  at  circum  fiances  of  it,  which  they  do 
not  flop  to  explain. 

'  On  fome  occafions  they  fee  fit  to  adopt  much  of  the  language 
and  recital  one  of  another.  But  on  comparing  them  it  will  be 
found,  that  he  who  fucceeds,  relates  things  as  a  well-inftructed 
independent  witnefs  of  the  fame  facts,  not  as  a  copyer  of  the 
other. 

*  Each  of  them  has  a  peculiarity  of  method  and  defign  in  treat- 
ing the  fame  argument ;  contracting  or  enlarging,  omitting  or  ad- 
ding, and  fetting  the  fame  object  in  a  different  point  of  light,  as  his 
own  propofed  method  and  defign  led  him. 

'  Yet  a  fpirit  of  accurate  confiflency  runs  through  their  works 
thus  diverfified  :  fo  that  fitly  framed  together  by  a  fkilful  hand  they 
unite  into  a  body  of  hiflory  that  is  harmonious  in  all  its  condiment 
parts.  And  to  what  can  this  be  afcribed  but  to  the  energy  of  the 
original  before  them  ? 

k  But  there  is  no  original  or  pattern  to  the  firft  authors  of  hifro- 
rical  relation  to  bring  and  keep  them  to  this  perpetual  confent  under 

different 
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aifferent  views,  and  in  the  fmall  and  lefs  obfervable,  as  well  as  ftrik 
ing  features  of  that  wh.ch  is  dehneated  by  them,  except  the  real 
ex:irsnce  of  it. 

*  Such,  therefore,  that  is,  facts  really  exiftent  in  time,  place,  and 
manner,  as  they  are  defcribed,  were,  with  the  other  parts  of  this 
holy  hiftory,  the  refurrection,  the  -appearances,  and  t«.e  afcenfion, 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 

4  To  him  be  praife  and  glory  and  adoration,  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  faints.     Amen.' 

The  biographical  account  of  the  author,  is  drawn  up,  as 
an  act  of  gratitude  for  his*  patronage,  by  Mr.  Churton  of 
Brafen  Nofe ;  and,  would  our  limits  allow,  many  citations 
might  be  advantageoufly  prefented  from  it :  a  few,  however, 
we  cannot  omit. 

*  There  is  an  epigram  of  Martial,  which,  as  critics  in  general 
allow,  relates  to  the  Chriftians.  It  alludes  to  the  perlecution  in 
which  the  humanity  of  Nero,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  Z*ir.  Gibbon's 
words,  caufed  them  to  be  wrapt  in  pitched  tunics  or  fhirts,  and 
burnt  by  way  of  torches.     The  epigram  is  this : 

*  In  matutina  nuper  fpectatus  arena 

Mucius,  impofuit  qui  fua  membra  focis ; 

Si  patiens  fortifque  tibi  durufque  videtur, 
Abderitana?  peftora  plebis  habes. 

Nam  cum  dicatur,  tunica  pnefcnte  molefta, 
Ure  manum ;  plus  eft  dicere,  non  facio.' 

*  Having  read  this  epigram  more  than  once  without  being  able  to 
eonftrue  the  laft  two  lines,  though  the  drift  of  them  is  intelligible,  I 
confulted  Dr.  Lardner's  Collection  of  Teftimonies,  where  I  found 
it  thus  tranflated,  vol.  i.  p.  355  :  '  You  have,  perhaps,  lately  feen 
acted  in  the  theatre  Mucius,  who  thruft  his  hand  into  the  fire.  If 
you  think  fuch  an  one  patient,  valiant,  ftout,  you  are  a  mere  fenfe- 
iefs  dotard.  For  it  is  a  much  greater  thing,  when  threatened  with 
the  troublefome  coat,  to  fay,  I  do  not  facrifice,  than  to  obey  the 
command,  burn  the  hand.' 

'  The  doctor,  not  quite  fatisfied  with  his  verfidn  of  the  conclu- 
sion, which  indeed  is  rather  a  paraphrafe,  gives  another:  *  Fort  is 
a  much  greater  thing,  when  threatened  with  the  troublefome  coat, 
you  are  commanded  to  burn  your  hand,  to  fay,  I  will  not.'  This 
is  more  literal,  but  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  ,  for  the  alterna- 
tive propofed  to  .the  Chriftian,  was  not,  either  burn  your  hand,  or 
burn  in  this  fhirt ;  but,  either  burn  fome  incenfe,  to  the  ftatue  of 
the  emperor  perhaps,  or  burn  in  this  fhirt. 

■  In  fpite,  therefore:,  of  all  the  editions  of  Martial  that  I  have 
feen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote,  inftead  of  •  ure  manum,'  as 
ue  now  read,  *  ure  maau,'  ure  aliquid  thuris  manu,  and  efcape  this 
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dreadful  punifhment.  According  to  which  the  words  may  be  ren- 
dered, '  When  you  are  told,  the  pitched  fhirt  being  placed  before 
vou,  you  muft  either  burn  in  this  fhirt,  or  offer  a  little  incenfe  with 
your  own  hand,  it  is  a  greater  inftance  of  fortitude  to  fay,  I  will 
not  do  it,  than  even  to  burn  off  that  hand.' 

*  The  laft  words,  '  non  facio,'  are  not  eafily  tranflated.  They 
mean  not  only,  I  will  not  do  it,  but,  I  will  not  facrifice.  For  fo 
facio  fometimes  fignifies ;  as  in  Virgil : 

*  Cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus.     Eel.  Hi.  77.' 


'  At  the  clofe  of  this  year,  1 790,  he  wrote  the  following  ode,  to 
his  friend  William  Drake  *,  jun.  efcf,  in  return  for  a  prefent  he  had 
received  from  him : 

'  Aufus  et  ipfe  manujwvenum  tent  are  labor  em. 

*  GULIELMO  DRAKE,  JUNIORI,  ARMIGERO, 

*  Integer  vitae  Gulielme,  tecum 
Tiberis  ripas  adiifTe  gratum  eft, 
Quaque  fiorentis  populi  alluebat 
Sequanaturres, 

Tunc  ovans  amnis ;  neque  enim  fciebat 
Quanta  vis,  orci  e  tenebris,  fororum 
Miffa  dirarum  male  feriatam 
Urbem  agitaret. 

Nunc  dojet  prifcis  pietas  ab  aris 

Pulfa ;  cefTerunt  et  honos  et  ordo  ;  ''»'"'»' 

Rege  detrufo,  modo  qui  per  orbem 

Claruit  oranem  ; 

••■" 

Rege  captivo,  et  trepidante,  plebis 
Inter  infana?  miferos  tumultus, 
Quae  fuum  miro  dominum  colebat 
Nuper  amore. 

Gens  levis,  gens  funt  malefida  Galli, 
Sed  fides  antiqua  beatiorem 
AngUca  terra,  retinet— tuoque 
Pe&ore  fedevn. 

Quas  pares  grates  tibi,  proque  cultia 
Vfrrfibus  reddat  nitidoque  dono, 
Qui  tuo  imprimis  animD  foverj 
Gaudet,  amicus? 


■ 


*  The  gentleman  whofe  eloquence  in  thehou'fe  of  commons  renders  him 
\q  \hc  minifter  io  po»verfui  %  coadjutor. 

Exeat 
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Exeat  felix  abiturus  annus  ; 
Ducat  et  longam  feriem  fequentum, 
Cuncla  qui  plene  cumulent  tuifque 
Et  tibi  faufta.' 


*  He  had,  in  truth,  the  moft  perfect  command  of  all  his  intel- 
lectual ftores ;  and  fo  intimately  was  he  verfed  in  the  celebrated  au- 
thors of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  their  great  Englifh  rivals,  that  there 
was  fcarcely  a  mining  parage  in  their  immortal  works,  that  was  not 
treafured  up  in  his  wonderful  memory.  His  conversation,  whether 
with  a  few  or  with  more,  was  rich,  animated,  and  interefling ;  and 
perhaps  no  one,  endowed  with  any  degree  of  fenfibihty,  ever  was 
in  his  company  without  feeling  himfelf,  for  the  time,  happier  and 
better.  His  cheerfulnefs  was  invariable,  and  his  civility  the  genuine 
virtue  of  the  heart ;  and  that  a  heart  overflowing  with  benevolence, 
and  hallowed  by  religion.  From  this  fource  ftreamed  an  effulgence 
of  countenance,  which  thofe  only  who  beheld  can  adequately  con- 
ceive ;  but  which  perhaps  never  was  better  exprefied,  than  in  the 
words  of  our  great  poet : 

'  Till  oft  converfe  with  heav'nly  habitants 
Begin  to  call  a  beam  on  th'  outward  fhape 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind." 

*  He  was  graceful  in  perfon,  of  middle  ftature,  and  rather  tliin, 
till  he  made  his  fecond  tour  into  Italy,  when  he  returned  and  con- 
tinued of  a  fuller  habit.     He  had  long  ufed  glafles ;  but,  fight  ex- 
cepted, his  bodily  fenfes  were  unimpaired,  and  his  teeth  as  firm  and 
as  white  as  ivory.     But,  "  of  the  foul  alone  the  form  is  immortal," 
and  of  that  the  faireft  ornament  was  piety.     We  have  before  fpoken 
of  his  devotion,  domeftic  and  public.     His  more  private  afpirations 
to  heaven,  the  exercife  of  his  clofet,  I  prefume  not  to  "  draw  from 
their  facred  abode."     They  were  known  to  Him  who  feeth  in  fe- 
cret;  and  He  will  one  day  reward  them  openly.   #  Public  iails, 
however,  are  within  the  province  of  the  hiflorian;  and,  if  oood, 
fhould  be  held  forth  to  imitation.     His  piety  was  an  early  habit, 
and  it  never  forfook  him.     It  was  the  guide  of  his  youth,  the  fup- 
port  of  manhood,  the  crown  of  old  age.     In  foreign  countries  this 
was  his  comfort;  in  all  the  felicity  of  his  native  land,  whole  confti- 
tution  none  more  ardently  loved  and  admired,  as  few  better  under- 
flood ;  in  all  the  felicity  of  this  favoured  land,  religion  was  his  de- 
light, and  the  church .  of  England  his  glory.     The  full  effecls  of 
this  piety  can  be  known  only  at  that  day,  which  fhall  reveal  aH 
things  •,  but  many,  doubtlefs,  were  in  every  way  won  to  righteouf- 
nefs  by  its  tranfcendent  lovelinefs.     It  was  humble  and  unobtrufive 
never  dafhed  harmlefs  mirth,  never  courted  human  applaufe ;  but 
aflbciated  with  joy  and  ferenity,  was  ever  ready,  at  home. or  abroad, 

in 
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in  the  moment  of  gladnefs  or  day  of  affliction,  to  advance  the  lore 
of  God,  the  belief  of  his  gofpel,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

*  His  candour  was  as  finking  as  his  other  virtues.  He  gave  full 
praife  to  merit,  wherever  it  appeared;  and  was  moil  willing  to 
make  allowance  for  human  infirmity.  The  depravity  of  the  age, 
that  dale  topic  of  the  idle  and  cenforious,  was  no  fubject  of  com- 
plaint with  lum  ;  he  hoped  and  believed  better  things  of  the  world 
he  lived  in.  He  was  a  kind  and  gracious  mafter  •>  a  moft  generous 
and  faithful  friend.  Greater  humanity  has  rarely  dwelt  in  man  \  nor 
ever  with  more  perfect  obedience  to  a  ftill  higher  principle.  To  be- 
hold him  when  he  parted  with  thofe  he  loved,  or  when  they  were 
removed  by  death,  was  a  leflon  of  affection  to  the  heart,  and  of 
faith  to  the  foul.  He  who  records  this  had  long  been  treated  by  him 
with  parental  tendernefs  ;  and-in  his  laft  illnefs,  when  moments  were 
precious,  he  never  fuffered  him  to  retire  to  reft,  without  fome  act 
or  expreflion  of  kindeft  regard. 

4  Never,  perhaps,  in  thefe  latter  ages,  has  any  man,  in  a  like 
fituation,  been  equally  efteemed,  and  equally  lamented.  His  pariih, 
his  friends,  and  all  good  men  grieved  for  an  event,  that  extinguished 
one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  religion  and  learning,  and  took 
from  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  a  protector,  a  guide,  a 
father :  of  whom  we  may  affirm,  almoft  without  a  figure,  that  his 
every  fentiment  was  piety,  and  every  deed  beneficence ;  Ins  fpirit 
was  meeknefs,  and  his  foul  charity. 

4  Such  was  his  life ;  and  his  death  was  fimilar,  equally  ferene, 
reugned,  and  edifying.  Without  a  ftruggle,  without  a  figh,  his 
heart  fixed  on  heaven,  and  his  looks  directed  thither,  he  clofed  his 
eyes,  never  to  open  till  the  refurrection  of  the  juft.' 

This  narrative  includes  many  proofs  of  Dr.  Townfon's 
critical  ikill ;  and  the  indexes,  by  Dr.  Loveday,  furnifh  an  ad- 
mirable model  which  we  hope  to  fee  followed. 


'The  Principles  of  Eloquence  \  adapted  to  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bar. 
By  the  Abbe  Maury.  Tranflatcd  from  the  French  \  with 
additional  Notes,  by  John  JNeal  Lake3  A.M.  %uo.  $s. 
Boards.    Cadell.     1793. 

r~PHE  abbe  Maury,  a  name  well  known  in  politics  as  the 
•  bold  and  iledfaft  champion  of  ariitocracy,  and  not  lefs  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  author  oi  feveral  efteemed  publica- 
tions, chiefly  ortaorical,  has  in  this  differtation  given  rather  a 
feries  of  lively  and  animated  remarks  on  the  rules  of  eloquence, 
iiluftrated  by  a  number  of  ftriking  examples,  than  a  complete 
and  regular  fyilem  of  the  art.    His  ftyle  is  warm  and  animated, 

and 
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and  it  is  eafy  to  fee  he  had  it  in  view,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian 
critic, 

<  To  be  himfelf  the  great  fublime  he  draws.' 

Accordingly  many  paffages  in  his  work  (how  that  his  taft$ 
and  talents  have  qualified  him  to  give  both  example  and  pre- 
cept.— Of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  bar,  though  the  title 
of  the  book  equally  holds  it  forth  to  view,  but  little  proportion- 
ally is  faid.  Only  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  it;  one  to  the 
comparifon  of  Demoflhenes  with  Cicero,  in  which  he  gives 
the  preference  to  the  former ;  the  other  to  the  mention  of  the 
chief  pleaders  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  among  his 
countrymen,  Le  Maitre,Patru,  Peliflbn,  who  gained  the  higheft 
reputation  by  pleading  for  Fonquet  after  his  difgrace;  and 
above  all  Arnaud  the  friend  of  Boileau.  In  later  times  the  abbe 
thinks  there  has  been  a  declenfion  of  talents  in  this  line.  The 
idea  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  is  thus  beautifully  opened: 

4  It  is  only  neceflary,  in  fact,  for  th?  orator  to  keep  one  man  in 
view  amidft  the  multitude  that  furrounds  'urn ;  and,  excepting  thofe 
enumerations  which  require  fome  vark'.v  in  order  to  paint  the  paf- 
fions,  conditions,  and  characters,  he  ought  merely,  while  com- 
pofing,  to  addiefs  himfelf  to  that  one  man,  whofe  miftakes  he' 
laments,  and  whofe  foibles  he  difcovers.  1  his  man  is,  to  him,  as 
the  genius  of  Socratts  (landing  continually  at  his  lide,  and,  by  turns, 
interrogating  him,  or  anfwering  his  queftions.  This  is  he  whom 
the  orator  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  in  writing,  till  he  obtain  a 
conqueft  over  his  prepofieffions.  The  argumentsKvhich  will  be  fuf- 
ficientiy  perfuafive  to  overcome  his  oppofition,  will  equally  controul 
a  large  aflembly.' 

He  goes  on : 

*  But,  you  may  afk,  where  is  this  ideal  man,  compofed  of  fo 
many  different  traits,  to  be  found,  unlefs  we  defcribe  fome  chimeri- 
cal being?  Where  fhall  we  find  a  phantom  like  this,  fingular  but 
not  outre,  in  which  every  individual  may  recognize  himfelf,  although, 
it  refembles  not  any  one  ?  Where  fhall  we  find  him  r — In  your  own 
heart.-  Often  retire  there.  Survey  all  its  recefles.  There,  you  will 
•  trace  both  the  pleas  for  thofe  paflions  which  you  will  have  to  com- 
bat, and  the  fource  of  thofe  falfe  reafonings  which  you  muft  point 
out.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  pulpit  compo- 
fition  ;  firff.  for  collecting  ideas  by  meditation  and  ftudy,  then 
for  arranging  the  plan,  and  next  for.  re  (training  the  defire  to 
{hine,  fo  apt  to  miflead  young  preach.  0. 

'  Reckon  up  all  the  illuftrious  orators.      Will  you  find  among 

them 
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them  conceited,  fubtle,  or  epigrammatic  writers-?  No;  thefe  im~ 
mortal  men  confined  their  attempts  to  affect  and  perfuade  ;  and  their 
having  been  always  fimple  is  that  which  will  always  render  them 
great. — How  is  this  ?  You  wifh  to  proceed  in  their  footfteps,  and 
you  ftoop  to  the  degrading  pretentions  of  a  rhetorician  \  And  you 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  mendicant  foliciting  commendations  before 
thofe  very  men  who  ought  to  tremble  at  yon  feet !  Recover  from 
this  ignominy..  Be  eloquent  by  zeal,  inftead  of  being  a  meer  de- 
ctaimer  through  vanity.  And  be  affined  that  the  moft  certain 
method  of  preaching  well  foryourfelf,  is  to  preach  ufefully  to  others.* 

Though  there  is  fomething  of  the  high  prieft  in  this  apo- 
ftrophe,it  is  a  ftriking  one. — But  the  moft  valuable  part  of  this 
treatife,  efpeciallv  to  an  Englifh  reader,  is  the  account  it  gives 
of  the  mod  celebrated  French  preachers,  with  fpecimens  of 
their  manner.  The  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  French  is  not  fo 
■wreH-known  among  us  as  perhaps  it  deferves  to  be ;  their  pro- 
ductions of  that  fort  do  not  lie  in  the  common  track  of  French 
leading  5  moreover,  partly  from  differences  of  religion  and  part- 
ly of  tafte,  we  are  much  prejudiced  againft  them,  nor  are  ours 
more  agreeable  to  them.  We  have  made  very  little  progrefs, 
according  to  the  abbe  Maury,  in  true  eloquence,  and  he  treats 
cur  admired  preachers,  particularly  Tillotfon,  in  a  manner 
•which  can  hardly  fail  to  fhock  an  Englifh  reader,  if  he  have  not 
•iivefted  himfelf  of  national  partialities. — The  truth  is,  lhatthe 
two  nations  judge  of  fermons  by  rules  totally  different.  An 
Englifh  preacher  is  fatisfied  with  his  fermon  if  it  be  fit  to  be 
printed.  A  French  preacher  confiders  his  as  an  oration  to  be 
delivered,  and  has  no  idea  of  feparating  the  fermon  from  the 
audience  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it ;  he  confiders  what  he  is 
to  fay  in  connection  with  the  geftures,  the  tones  of  voice,  the 
linking  paufes  with  which  he  is  to  deliver  it :  the  Engliih 
preacher  only  attends  to  the  figure  it  makes  upon  paper. — 
Bonnet,  of  all  the  French  preachers,  is  the  favourite  of  Maury  ; 
te  ftileshim  the  French  Demofthenes. 

Before  him,  Maillard,  Menot,  Corenus,  Valladier,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  French  preachers,  vvhofe  names,  at  this  day,  are  ob- 
fcure  or  ridiculous,  had  difgraced  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  by  a 
wretched  ftyle,  a  barbarous  erudition,  a  prepofterous  mythology, 
low  buffoonery,  and,  even  fometimes,  by  obfeene  details. 

4  BofTuet  appeared. 

«  Accuftomed  to  find  himfelf  engaged  in  controverfy,  he  was, 
perhaps,  indebted  to  the  critical  obfervations  of  the  Proteftants, 
who  uarrowly  .watched  him,  for  that  elevated  ftrain,  that  ftrength 
of  reafoning,  that  union  of  logic  and  eloquence,  which  diftinguilh- 
ed  all  his  difcourfes. 

*  Do  you  wifli  to  know  the  revolution  winch  he  effected  in  the 
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pulpit  ?  Open  the  writings  of  Bourdaloue,  of  whom  he  was  the  fore- 
runner and  model.  Yes ;  Bofluet  never  appears  to  me  greater  than 
when  I  read  Bourdaloue,  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  entered 
this  new  road,  where  he  had  the  flail  to  (hew  himfelf  an  original  by 
imitating  him,  and  in  which  he  furpafled  him  in  labour,  without 
being  capable  of  equalling  him  in  genius.' 

Bourdaloue  he  chara&erifes  by  the  fertility  of  his  plans, 
the  talent  of  well  arranging  his  arguments,  by  the  fimplicitj 
of  a  ftile  nervous  and  affecting,  natural  and  noble  by  an  ac- 
curate logic,  and  by  the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  the  fathers; 
but  adds,  that  he  was  verbofe.  MaflTillon,  by  the  quicknefs  of 
his  genius,  the  copioufnefs  of  his  eloquence,  and  beauty  of 
his  ftile.  Thefe  celebrated  authors  are,  however,  not  un- 
known to  us.  We  fhall  rather,  therefore,  quote  his  account 
of  Mr.  Bridaine,  celebrated  for  a  popular  and  energetic  elo- 
quence which  much  refembles,  as  the  tranilator  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  fome  of  our  methodiftical  preachers. 

*  He  had  fo  fine  a  voice,  as  to  render  credible  all  the  won- 
ders which  hiltory  relates  of  the  declamation  of  the  ancients, 
for  he  was  as  eafily  heard  by  ten  thoufand  people  in  the  open  fields, 
as  if  he  had  fpoken  under  the  moft  refounding  arch.  In  all  he  faid, 
there  were  obfervable  unexpected  ftrokes  of  oratory,  the  boldeii 
metaphors,  thoughts  fudden,  new,  and  ftriking,  all  the  marks  of  a 
rich  imagination,  fome  paflages,  fometimes  even  whole  difcourfes, 
compofed  with  care,  and  written  with  an  equal  combination  of  tafte 
and  animation. 

*  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  deliver  the  introduction  of  the 
firft  difcourfe,  wnich  he  preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in. 
Paris,  1 75 1.     The  firft  company  in  tlie  capital  went,  out  of  curi- 
ofity,  to  hear  him. 

'  Bridaine  perceived  among  the  congregation  many  bifhops,  and 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  as  well  as  a  vaft  number  of  ecciefiaftics. 
This  fight,  far  from  intimidating,  luggefted  to  him  the  following 
exordium,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  my  memory  retains  of  a  paflage  with 
which  I  have  been  always  fenfibly  affected,  and,  which,  perhaps, 
will  not  appear  unworthy  of  Bofluet,  or  Demofthenes. 

"  At  the  fight  of  an  auditory  fo  new  to  me,  methinks,  my 
brethren,  I  ought  only  to  open  my  mouth  to  folicit  your  favour  in 
behalf  of  a  poor  mifiionary,  deftitute  of  all  thofe  talents  which  you  - 
require  of  thofe  who  fpeakto  you  about  your  falvation.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  I  experience,  to-day,  a  feeling  very  different.  And,  if  I  am 
caft  down,  fufpect  me  not  of  being  deprefled  by  the  wretched  un- 
eafinefs  occafioned  by  vanity,  as  if  I  were  accuftomed  to  preach 
myfelf.  God  forbid  that  a  minifter  of  Heaven  fhould  ever  fuppofe 
he  needed  an  excufe  with  you  !    for,  whoever  ye  may  be,  ye  are 

all    ! 
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all  of  you  finners  like  myfelf.      It  is  before  your  God  and  mirtc, 
that  I  feel  myfelf  impelled  at  this  moment  to  ftrike  my  breaft. 

*  Until  now,  I  have  proclaimed  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  Moft 
High  in  churches  covered  with  thatch.  I  have  preached  the  rigours 
of  penance  to  the  unfortunate  who  wanted  bread.  I  have  declared 
to  the  good  inhabitants  of  the  country  the  moft  awful  truths  of  my 
religion.  Unhappy  man  !  what  have  I  done ?  I  have  made  fad  the 
poor,  the  beft  friends  of  my  God !  I  have  conveyed  terror  and  grief 
into  thofe  fimple  and  honeft  fouls,  whom  I  ought  to  have  pitied  and 
confoled !  It  is  here  only  where  I  behold  the  great,  the  rich,  the 
oppreflbrs  of  fuffeving  humanity,  or  finners  daring  and  hhrdened. 
Ah!  it  is  here  only  where  the  facred  word  fhould  be  made  to  re- 
found  with  all  the  force  of  its  thunder ;  and  where  I  fhould  place 
with  me  in  this  pulpit,  on  the  one  fide,  death  which  threatens  you, 
and  on  the  other,  my  great  jGod,  who  is  about  to  judge  you." 

And  again  : 

*  Many  perfons  ftill  remember  his  fermon  on  eternity,  and  the 
terror  which  he  diffufed  throughout  the  congregation,  whilft  blend- 
ing, as  was  ufual  with  him,  quaint  comparisons  with  fublime  tranf- 
ports,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  foundation,  my  brethren,  have  you 
for  fuppofing  your  dying  day  at  fuch  a  diftance  ?  Is  it  your  youth?" 
'  Yes,'  you  anfwer  ;  '   I  am,  as   yet,  but  twenty,  but  thirty.'— 

*  Sirs,  it  is  not  you  who  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  it  is  death 
which  has  already  advanced  twenty  cr  thirty  years  towards  you; 
Obferve :  eternity  approaches.  Dp  you  know  what  this  eternity 
is  ?  It  is  a  pendulum  whdfe  vibration  fays  continually,  Always — 
Ever — Ever — Always — Always  !  In  the  mean  while,  a  reprobate 
cries  out,  *  What  o'clock  is  it?'    "  And  the  fame  voice  anfwers," 

*  Eternity.' 

*  THc  thundering  voice  of  Bridame  added,  on  thofe  occafions,  a 
new  energy  to  his  eloquence ;  and  the  auditory,  familiarized  to  his 
language  and  ideas,  appeared  at  fuch  times  in  difmay  before  him. 
The  profound  filehce  which  reigned  in  the  congregation,  tfpecially 
when  he  preached  untill  the  approach  of  night,  was  interrupted  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  a  manner  very  perceptible,  by  the  long  and 
m'ournful  fighs,  which  proceeded,  all  at  once,  from  every  corner  of 
the  church  where  he  was  fpeaking.' 

Superior  ftill  in  true  and  effe&ive  eloquence  was  Vincent 
de  Paul,  of  whom  the  following  account  is  given  : 

*  He  was  fucceffively  a  flave  at  Tunis,  preceptor  of  the  cardinal 
de  Relz,  minifter  of  a  village,  chaplain-general  of  the  galleys,  prin- 
cipal of  a  college,  chief  of  the  millions,  and  joint-  commiffioner  of 
ecclefiaftical  benefices.  He  inftituted  in  France  the  feminaries  of 
the  Lazarifts,  and  of  the  daughters  of  charity,  who  devote  them felves 
to  the  confolation  of  the  unfortunate,  and  who  fcarcely  ever  change 
their  condition,  although  their  vows>  only  bind  them  for  a  year.' 

«  Whilft 
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*  Whilft  kings,  armed  againft  each  other,  ravage  the  earth  already 
laid  wafte  by  other  fcourges,  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  fon  of  a  hufband- 
man  of  Gafcony,  repaired  the  public  calamities,  and  distributed  more 
than  twenty  millions  (of  livres)  in  Champagne,  in  Picardy,  in 
Lorraine,  in  Artois,  where  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  were 
dying  through  want,  and  were  afterwards  left  in  the  fields  without 
burial,  until  he  undertook  to  defray  the  expences  of  interment-  He 
difcharged,  for  fome  time,  an  office  of  zeal  and  charity  towards  the 
galleys.  He  faw  one  day  a  galley-flave,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  three  years  confinement  for  fmuggling,  and  who  appeared  in- 
consolable on  .account  of  his  wife  and  children  having  been  left  in 
the  greateft  difrrefs.  Vincent  de  Paul,  fenlibly  affected  with  his  Situ- 
ation, offered  to  put  himfelf  in  his  ftead,  and,  what  doubtlefs,  will 
fcarcely  be  credited,  the  exchange  was  accepted.  This  virtuous 
man  was  chained  among  the  crew  of  galley-flaves,  and  his  feet  con- 
tinued to  be  fwollen  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the 
weight  of  thofe  honourable  irons  which  he  had  borne.' 



*  When  thi«  great  man  came  to  Paris,  foundlings  were  fold  in  ri»e 
ftreet  of  St.  Landry  for  twenty  fous  a  piece  ;  and  the  charge  of  thefe 
innocent  creatures  was  committed,  out  of  charity,  as  was  reported, 
to  difeafed  women,  from  whom  they  fucked  corrupted  milk. 

'  Thefe  infants  whom  government  abandoned  to  public  compaf- 
fion,  almofl  all  periflied  ;  and  fuch  as  happened  to  efcape  fo  many 
dangers  were  introduced  clandestinely  into  opulent  families,  in  order 
to  difpoflefs  the  legitimate  heirs.  This,  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  a  never-failing  fource  of  litigation,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  compilation  of  our  old  lawyers.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  at  once  provided  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve 
of  thefe  children.  His  charity  was  foon  extended  to  the  relief  of  aU 
thofe  who  were  left  expofed  at  the  doors  of  the  churches.  But  that 
unufual  zeal,  which  always  gives  life  to  a  new  infritution,  hav"m» 
cooled,  the  refources  entirely  failed,  and  frefh  outrages  were  renew- 
ed on  humanity. 

*  Vincent  de  Paul  was  not  difcouraged.  He  convoked  an  extra- 
ordinary auembly.  He  caufed  a  number  of  thofe  wretched  infants 
to  be  placed  in  the  church  ;  and  forthwith  mounting  the  pulpit,  he 
pronounced,  with  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  that  difcourfe,  which 
doth  as  much  honour  to  his  piety  as  his  eloquence,  and  which  I 
faithfully  tranferibe  from  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  drawn  up  by  M. 
Abelly,  bifhop  of  Rhodes. 

*  Compaffion  and  charity  have  affuredly  induced  you,  ladies,  to 
adopt  thefe  little  creatures  for  your  children.  You  have  been  their 
mothers  by  kindnefs,  fince  their  mothers  by  nature  have  forfaken 
them.  See,  now,  whether  ye  alfo  are  willing  to  abandon  them. 
Ceafe,  for  the  prefent,  to  be  their  mothers,  that  ye  may  become  their 

7  judges. 
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judges.  Their  life  and  their  death  are  in  your  hands.  I  am  going 
to  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  to  take  the  fuffrages.  It  is  time  to  pro- 
nounce their  fentence,  and  to  know  if  ye  are  unwilling  to  have  com- 
paflion  any  longer  upon  them.  They  will  live,  if  ye. continue  to 
take  a  charitable  care  of  them,  and  they  will  all  die  if  ye  abandon 
'  them." 

*  Sighs  were  the  only  anfwer  to  this  pathetic  exhortation :  and 
the  fame  day,  in  the  fame  church,  at  that  very  time,  the  Foundling 
Hofpital  at  Paris  was  founded  and  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  for- 
ty thoufand  Iivres.' 

To  Saurin,  though  a  Proteftanr,  our  author  pays  a  jufl 
tribute  of  praife,  but  with  qualifications,  which  fufficiently 
fhow  how  extremely  different  are  his  ideas  of  pulpit  compofi- 
tion  from  thofe  which  prevail  amongft  us.  He  blames  his  ex- 
pofition  of  the  text,  his  critical  difcuflions,  all  which  he  fays 
are  extremely  different  from  eloquence. 

*  On  this  account,  therefore,  when  you  read  Saurin,  do  not  ftop 
fhort  at  any  of  the  firft  part  of  his  difcourfes.  This  manner  of  writ- 
ing, which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  called  "  the  re- 
fugee ftyle,"  has  been  charged  againft  him  on  fubftantial  grounds. 
He  ufes  a  transition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  made  immediately  after 
the  feparation  of  the  Proteftant  churches ;  and  this  old  language, 
contrafted  with  his  modern  eloquence,  imparts  to  his  ftyle  a  favage 
and  barbarous  air.' 

He  adds,  that  he  was  a  natural  orator  and  would  have  ac- 
quired tafte,  if  he  had  refided  at  Paris.  It  is  plain  from  thefe 
criticifms  that  the  character  of  an  in/lruftcr,  forms  no  part  of 
the  abbe's  idea  of  a  Chriftian  preacher.  We  cannot  refufe 
tranferibing  the  paffage  of  Saurin,  of  which  he  fays,  Never 
did  any  orator  conceive  any  thing  more  daring  than  the  dialogue  of. 
Saurin  between  God  and  his  auditory  in  his  fermon  on  the  fajl 
of  1706. 

*  Say  now,  in  the  prefence  of  heaven  and  earth,  what  ills  hath 
God  inflicted  on  you.  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ? 
Ah  !  Lord  X  how  many  things  haft  thou  done  to  us  !  Draw  near  ye 
mourning  ways  of  Zion,  ye  defolate  gates  of  Jerufalem,  ye  fighing 
priefts,  ye  afflicted  virgins,  ye  deferts  peopled  with  captives,  yedif- 
ciples  of  Jefus  Chrift,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
children  torn  from  your  patents,  prifons  filled  with  confeffors,  gal- 
leys, freighted  with  martyrs,  blood  of  our  countrymen,  (lied  like 
water,  carcafes  once  the  venerable  habitation  of  witneffes  for  religion 
now  thrown  out  to  favage  beafts  and  birds  of  prey,  ruins  of  our 
churches,  duft,  afhes,  fad  remains  of  houfes  dedicated  to  our  God, 
fires,  racks,  gibbets,  punifhments,  till  now  unknown  \.  draw  nigh 
hither,  and  give  evidence  againft  the  Lord.' 
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If  fo  animated  a  writer  is  cenfured  for  being,  in  the  opening 
of  hh  difcourfes,  dry  and  critical,  it  may  be  well  fuppofed  our 
En^lilh  preachers,  who  are  often 'fo  throughout  the  whole  of 
theirs,  fare  but  ill  in  our  author's  critique.  As  much,  he  fays, 
as  Saurin  is  inferior  to  the  French  preachers,  fo  much  are  the 
Englifh  inferior  to  Saurin.  He  does  not  confider  that  few  of 
our  Englifh  preachers  intend  to  be  orators  5  or  rather  that, 
and  di:.t  alone,  is  oratory,  which  in  every  nation  is  adapted  tcf 
conviiu.e  and  to  perfuade  the  people  of  that  nation.  The 
partialky  of  the  Frenchman  is,  indeed,  pretty  apparent  in  thCt 
abbe's  criticii'm  on  Barrow  andTillotfon  ;  but  as  we  have  like- 
wife  our  prejudices,  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  know  what 
foreigners  think  of  us.  In  one  thing  we  cannot  acquit  lift 
Maury  of  great  prefumption,  which  is  of  pretending  to  judgs 
of  the  ftyle  of  our  authors,  when  he  appears  tohave  read  them  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  tranflation  ;  yet  he  breaks  out  into* 
the  following  apoftiophe,  after  quoting  fome  paflages  of  Til- 
lotfon,  in  which  he  fancies  the  flile  wants  dignity. 

'  O  Louis  XIV  !  what  ■  wouldff.  thdu  hare  thought,  if  the 
minitrers  of  the  altar  had  addrefled  fuch  language  to  thee  in  the 
midft  of  thy  court !  What  would  have  been,  thy  furprize,  if  thine 
ear,  accuftomed  to  the  dignified  accents  of  Bofiuet,  to  the  elevated 
and  energetic  tone  of  Bourdaloue,  to  the  insinuating  melody  of 
Maflzllon,  had  been  aflai  led  with  this  g'rofs  and  barbarous  elocution  ?* 

But  the  character  of  the  two  nations  appears  in  nothing  more  , 
ftrikingly  than  in  the  account  he  gives  o:  a  fermon  preaobi  J 
by  the  bifhop  of  Wcrceiler  (Dr.  MaddoxJ,  in  1752,  fort!; -5 
purpofe  of   promoting  the  eftablifliment  of  an  hofpital  for 
inoculation. 

*  Deftitute  of  imagination,  and  of  fenfibility,  he  wanders  irttd 
abftract  calculations  refpecling  population;  into  low  details  about 
the  feccndarv  fever;  and,  after  having  exlnufted  aH  thofe  c*o*nbma* 
tions,  certainly  more  fuited  to  a  medicinal  fchool  than  a  Chfifti^rf 
afiembly,  he  quotes  the  teftimonies  and  authority  of  Meflrs.  Ranby, 
Hawkins,  and  Middleton,  furgeons  of  London,  of  whom  he  fpaaks 
With  as  much  veneration  as  if  they  were  falhers  of  the  church. 

*  The  more  we  read  foreign  orators,  the  more  we  perceive  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  French  preachefs.' 

Now  the  abbe  does  not  reflect  that  an  Englifh  audience 
Would  reaUy  confider  Meffrs.  Ranby,  Hawkins,  &c.  as  mugh 
better  authority  in  fuch  a  matter  than  all  the  fathers  of  the 
church  put  together,  and  would  be  foorier  moved  to  endow  an 
hofpital  by  the  fimple  ftatement  that  in  the  natural  fmall-pox, 
one  in  feven  are  loft,  and  only  in  two  or  three  hundred  by 
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inoculation,  than  by  all  the  figures  of  fpeech  that  could  be  put' 
together. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  ftyle  of  Fenelon, 
Cheminais,  Thomas,  whote  panegyrics  he  thinks  have  much 
of  the  ftyle  proper  for  preaching,  and  others  both  French  and 
foreigners.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  the' rules  he 
lays  down  for  the  perfection  of  the  Chriftian  orator ;  in  gene- 
ral they  evince  his  tafte  and  judgment,  but  we  could  not  help 
feeling  indignant  at  feeing  one  whole  chapter  devoted  to  giving 
rules  for  paying  compliments  in  pulpit  difcourfes.  Ejlablifhed 
vfage,  fays  he,  no  longer  permits  the  minifters  of  the  go/pel  to 
preach  the  [acred  word  before  the  rulers  of  the  world,  without 
burning  at  their  feet  fome grains  of  incenfe.  He  adds,  that  kings 
are  to  be  pitied  who  cannot efcape  flattery  even  in  the  pulpit; 
but  furely  thofe  preachers  are  more  to  be  pitied  who,  even  in 
the  pulpit,  cannot  forbear  flattery.  Still  more  are  we  {hocked 
when  we  read,  that  compliments  are  beft  introduced  in  a  para- 
phrafe  cf  the  holy  [cripiures,  or  in  a  prayer  to  God. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  remark  that  this  treatife  has  received 
great  additional  value  from  the  notes  with  which  it  has  been 
enriched  by  the  tranflator,  who  has  fometimes  illuftrated  and 
fometimes  corrected  the  ideas  of  the  abbe  by  a  number  of 
well-chofen  quotations  from  our  beft  critics  and  authors,  and 
fometimes  from  thofe  of  other  nations.  The  talk  itfelf  of 
tranflation  is  fufLciently  well  executed.  Here  and  there  are 
blemifhesin  the  ftyle:  one  goes  to  form  his  tafle. — Let  the  orator 
avoids  as  mofl  dangerous  rocks,  thofe  enfnaring  [allies  which 
would  dimini/b  the  impeluofity  of  his  ardour.  A  ftrange  con- 
fufion  of  metaphors;  fallies  that  enfnare,  which  fallies  are 
rocks,  and  which  rocks  diminilh  ardour.  Les  myfleres,  tranflat- 
ed  myfleries,  by  which  are  meant  the  facraments,  &c.  had 
been  better  with  the  article,  the  myjleries,  which  would  have 
determined  it  to  the  fpecific  fenfe ;  without  the  article,  it  means 
myfteries  in  general. 

Plutarch's  Treatife  upon  the  Difiinfiion  between  a  Friend  and 
Flatterer:  with  Remarks.  By  Thomas  Nortbmore,  EJq. 
M.  A.  F.S.J.     8vo.     4s.  Boards.    Payne.     1793. 

THERE  is  no  writer  of  antiquity  whofe  works  more  de- 
fcrvea  ferious  per'ufal  than  thofe  of  Plutarch,  whether  we 
confider  him  as  an  hiitorian  or  a  moraiift.  His  opinions,  in- 
deed,  are  frequently  erroneous,  his  ftories  are  fometimes  im- 
probable, and  his  language  is  not  always  correct;  and  of- his 
reflections  it  may  be  faid, 

•«  His  thoughts  tco  clofely  en  the  reader  prefs, 
lie  mcie  had  slus'd  us,  had  he  pleas  d  us  ids.' 

But 
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But  to  a  perfon  who  can  read  the  opinions. of  others  without 
prejudice,  who  are  charmed  with  originality  of  conception, 
and  with  grave  and  dignified  fentiment,  who  recal  with  plea- 
fure  the  interefting  remarks  of  ancient  fages  and  heroes,  and 
are  willing  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  greateft  incite- 
ments to  virtue,  no  writer  will  be  more  entertaining,  none 
more  improving,  than  Plutarch. 

The  Treatife  on  the  Diftinction  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend  has  been  very  much  and  very  defervedly  admired,  as 
one  in  which  is  united  all  the  delicacy  that  characterifes  Ci- 
cero's Treatife  on  Friendship,  with  the  penetration  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  Theophraftus'  Moral  Characters.  One  or  two  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Northmore's  tranilation  ihall  be  laid  before 
the  reader,  whence  he  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  original 
work,  and  the  merit  of  the  tranflation.  The  Treatife  is  ad- 
dreiTed  to  Antiochus  Philopappus : 

*  It  is  remarked  by  Plato,  my  friend,  that  all  men  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  venial  a  more  than  ordinary  fliare  of  felf-love ;  and  yet 
fuch  a  propenfity  is  attended  with  this  bad  confequence,  befide  fe- 
veral  others,  that  it  incapacitates  us  from  making  an  upright  and 
unbiafFed  judgement  of  ourfelves ;  for  love  is  blind  to  the  imper- 
fections of  the  objeft  beloved,  where  we  are  not  accuftomed  to  re- 
verence and  purfue  that  conduct,  which  is  honourable  and  virtuous 
in  preference  to  that  of  private  intereft  and  affection.  And  hence 
we  lay  ourfelves  open  to  the  arts  and  machinations  of  the  flatterer 
who  poffefles  in  this  our  felf-fondnefs  a  citadel  whence  he  may  make 
his  attacks  upon  us,  well  knowing  that  every  felf-lover,  being  the 
firft  and  greateft  felf-flatterer,  admits  without  difficulty  another  who 
he  thinks  will  approve  and  bear  witnefs  to  his  actions.  For  furelv 
he  who  fe  jiiitly  reproached  with  being  fond  of  flattery  is  alfo  very 
partial  to  himfelf,  and  through  abundance  of  felf-kindnefs  not  only 
wilhes  to  inherit  the  various  perfections  which  may  entitle  him  to 
the  good  opinion  of  others,  but  really  believes  he  does  fo ;  and 
though  it  be  laudable  enough  to  encourage  the  wifh,  yet  we  fhould 
be  very  cautious  how  we  indulge  in  the  belief.  Now  if  truth,  as 
Plato  fays,  be  a  particle  .of  the  Divinity,  and  the  origin  of  all  wood 
to  gods  and  men,  the  flatterer  is  certainly  in  danger  of  being  an  ene- 
my to  the  Gods,  and  above  all  to  the  Pythian  Deity  ;  for  he  con- 
ftantly  oppofes  that  famous  oracle  of  his — Sum  thyfslf- — bv  teach- 
ing every  one  to  deceive  himfelf,  and  keeping  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  good  and  ill  qualities  that  are  in  him,  and  thus  the  former  are- 
held  in  a  ftate  of  imperfection,  and  the  latter  become  totally  incor- 
rigible.' 

The  nest  paragraph  is  an  agreeable-fpecimen  of  Mr.  North- 
more's abilities  as  a  tranflator :  fome,  however,  may  probably 
4ifpute  the  propriety  of  the  tranflation  in  the  firft  fentence : 

Z  a  and 
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and  the  addition  of  the  word  furely,  in  the  third  line,  is  cer- 
tainly improper :  it  rather  weakens  the  paflage,  and  has  no 
correfponding  word  in  the  original. 

The  following  is  a  judicious  reprefentation  of  fome  promi- 
nent features  in  the  character  of  a  flatterer : 

*  But  the  moft  artful  part  of  his  conduct  is  yet  to  come;  for  per- 
ceiving that  a  proper  freedom  of  expoflulation  is  allowed  universally 
to  be  the  very  voice  and  language  of  real  friendfhip,  and  as  pecu- 
liar to  it  as  found  is  to  any  animal ;  and  that  a  timid  behaviour, 
which  dares  not  boldly  deliver  its  fentiments,  is  repugnant  to  that 
liberal  opennefs  and  fincerity  of  heart  which  becomes  the  true  friend  • 
he  has  not  let  even  this  efcape  his  imitation  :  but  as  fkilful  cook* 
make  ufe  of  high  feafonings  to  prevent  the  ftomach  being  fatiated 
by  fweet  and  lufcious  meats,  fo  the  expoftulatory  freedom  of  the 
flatterer  is  neither  genuine  nor  ufeful,  but,  winking  as  it  were  under 
frowns,  tends  only  to  footh  and  gratify. 

*  Upon  thefe  accounts  then  the  flatterer  is  difficult  to  be  caught, 
like  fome  animals  which,  through  the  bounty  of  nature,  efcape  pur- 
fuit  by  afluming  the  colour  of  the  fubjacent  earth,  or  herbage  that 
furrounds  them.  But,  fince  he  deceives  ts  by  being  difguifed  un- 
der the  refembiance  of  a  friend,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  expofe  and  de- 
tect him,  by  laying  open  the  difference  between  them,  fince  he  is 
clothed,  as  Plato  fays,  in  foreign  colours  and  ornaments,  having 
none  properly  of  his  own. 

'  Let  us  conflder  then  this  matter  from  the  beginning.  We  have 
faid  that  friendfhip,  for  the  mofl  part,  takes  its  rife  from  that  fimi- 
larity  of  temper  and  difpofition,  whereby  we  embrace  the  fame 
manners  and  cuftoms,  and  delight  in  the  fame  frudies  and  purfuits; 
according  to  thofe  lines  of  the  old  bard, 

*  Age  is  moft  pleas'd  when       fweet  converfe  join'd 
With  hoary  age,  fo  youth  delights  in  youth, 
And  female  foftnefs  harmonizes  beft 
With  kindred  tendernefs,  th'  infirm  th'  opprefl 
Bear  to  th'  opprefl,  a  fympathy  of  woe.' 

1  The  flatterer  then,  well  knowing  that  all  intercourfe  of  love  and 
friendfhip  is  grounded  in  a  flmilitude  of  paffions,  here  firft  endea- 
vours to  make  his  approaches,  and  to  pitch  his  tents,  as  hunters  do 
in  the  rano-e  and  paflure  of  a  wild  beaft ;  and  here  he  gradually  ad- 
vances bv  adapting  and  accommodating  himfelf  to  the  fame  pur- 
fuits, occupations,  fludies,  and  mode  of  living,  until  you  are  be- 
trayed into  his  hands,  and  become  mild  and  familiar  to  his  touch  ;• 
thus  he  takes  care  to  cenfure  whatever  and  whomfoever  he  perceives 
to  incur  your  difpleafure,  and  applaud  whatever  meets  your  appro- 
bation with  extravagant  fervour,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  far  to 
exceed  you  by  his  admiration  and  aitonifhment,  and  confirm  you: 

is 
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in  the  opinion  that  his  love  and  hatred  arife  more  from  judgement 
than  affection. 

*  How  then  are  we  to  convict  this  hypocrite,  and  by  What  dif- 
tinctions  is  he  to  be  detected,  fince  he  does  not  really  refemble  the 
friend,  but  imitates  only  his  likenefs  ?  In  the  firft  place  we  ought 
to  obferve  the  equability  and  confiftency  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
whether  he  delight  always  in  the  fame  objects,  and  be  uniform  in  hw 
approbations,  whether  lie  regulate  his  behaviour  according  to  one 
rule,  and  afford  a  proper  example  in  his  own  life,  for  fuch  conduct 
alone  becomes  the  free  and  ingenuous  admirer  of  real  and  true 
friendfliip ;  fuch  only  is  the  friend.  But  the  flatterer  having  as  it 
were  no  one  fixt  refidence  of  behaviour,  nor  choofing  a  life  to  pleafe 
himfelf,  but  moulding  and  conforming  himfelf  entirely  to  the  will  of 
another,  is  neither  confident  nor  uniform,  but  ever  various  and 
changeable,  flowing  about  in  every  direction,  from  one  fhape  to 
another,  like  water  turned  out  of  its  courfe,  and  adapting  itfelf  to 
the  foil  which  receives  it.  The  ape,  it  feems,  is  caught  while  in  his 
endeavours  to  imitate  man,  he  accompanies  his  various  motions  and 
seftures,  but  the  flatterer  allures  and  attracts  others  bv  imitation, 
though  not  all  in  the  fame  manner ;  for  with  one  he  fings  and  dances, 
wreftles  and  boxes  with  another,  and  if  he  chance  to  fall  into  the 
company  of  any  who  are  fond  of  hunting  and  hounds,  he  fcarcely 
refrains  crying  out  in  the  words  of  Phaedra ; 

*  O  how  I  love  to  hear  the  hunter's  (bouts 

Ring  through  the  echoing  woods,  by  the  Gods!  I  love 

To  hear  the  full-mouth'd  pack,  and  chacc  the  dappled  flag  j* 

and  yet  he  cares  not  a  rufh  for  the  flag,  his  only  care  is  to  entrap 
the  hunter.  If  indeed  he  be  in  purfuit  of  any  young  man  who  is 
fond  of  literature,  inftantly  he  is  enveloped  in  books,  his  beard  hangs 
down  to  his  feet,  his  cloak  is  ragged  and  threadbare,  he  is  indiffer- 
ent about  every  other  concern,  whiie  the  numbers,  rectangles,  and 
triangles  of  Plato  are  perpetually  in  his  mouth.  If  again  any  rich, 
idle,  debauchee,  come  in  his  way, 

*■  The  wife  Ulyfles  foon  (trips  off  his  rags,'- 

his  threadbare  cloak  is  thrown  away,  and  his  beard  is  mowed  down 
like  an  unproductive  harveft,  while  he  indulge*  freely  in  the  bottle 
and  the  giafs,  and  in  ridiculing  and  fcoffing  at  the  philofophers. 
Thus  they  fay  at  Syracufe,  when  Plato  arrived  there,  and  Diony- 
iius  was  enthulia'ftic  in  the  ftudy  of  philoibphv,  that  the  whole  pa- 
lace was  full  of  duft  and  fand  on  account  of  the, great  concourfe  of 
geometricians,  who  defcribed  their  figures  there ;  but  when  Plr.ro 
fejl  into  difgrace,  and  Dionyfius,  forfaking  his  philofophy,  betook 
himfelf  again  to  drinking,  debauchery,  and  every  fpecies  of  folly 
^cd  intemperance,  inftantly  were  all  transformed  as  by  the  cups  of 
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Circe,  and  unlettered  barbarifm,  ftupidity  and  oblivion  overwhelm- 
ed them.' 

The  notes,  at  the  end,  are  judicious  and  felecr.  j  the  trans- 
lation, if  it  has  a  few  blemilhes,  has  alfo  many  beauties ;  we 
think  Mr.  Northmore  has  adopted  the  true  mode  of  tranflat- 
ing,  which  ought  not  to  be  conducted  with  fuch  great  free- 
dom as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  idea  of  the  original,  nor  vet,  with 
fuch  caution  and  literal  preciCon,  as  to  offend  againft  the 
idioms  of  different  languages. 

We  are  informed  that  all  the  moral  treatifes  of  Plutarch  are 
at  no  great  diflance  of  time  to  be  prefented  to  the  public  in  an 
Engiit'h  drefs ;  and,  from  the  abilities  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  conducted  with  correctnefs 
*  and  elegance.  *  The  tranfiation  will  be  by  different  gentlemen, 
moil  of  them  of  high  character  in  the  literary  world,  who,  we 
doubt  not,  will  afcei  tain,  with  all  the  accuracy  that  they  poflibly 
can,  the  true  readings  of  this  difficult,  and  conupted  author. 


The  Siege  of  Berwick,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Jcrningham  :  asper- 
'  formed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Garden.  Svo.  Is.6d. 
-Robfon.     1794. 

\/l  R.  Terningham  has  long  been  known  to  the  public,  as  the 
-^  author  oi  a  considerable  number  of  poetical  compofi- 
tions,  of  which  many  are  laboured  into  harmony  and  elegance, 
though  none  can  be  faid  to  rife  into  flrcngth  or  pathos.  The 
general  character  of  his  ftyle  is  what  the  French  call  recherche. 
It  was  therefore  previouily  to  be  fuppofed,  he  would  not  greatly 
fucceed  in  the  dramatic  line,  and  we  fear  the  judgment  of  the 
public  on  the  prefent  piece,  has  not  contradicted  the  precon- 
ceived idea.  The  piece  is  founded  upon  an  incident  during 
the  fiege  of  Berwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  fir 
Alexander  Seaton,  the  governor,  refufed  to  furrender  the 
town,  though  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  his  two  Ions,  who  being 
taken  prifoners  in  a  faily,  were  threatened  with  death  unlefs 
the  town  was  delivered  up. 

The  play  opens  with  the  mention  of  a  truce,  we  are  not  told 
for  how  long  a  time,  which  is  to  take  place  the  next  morning ; 
the  fons  of  Seaton  eagerly  beg  to  employ  the  remaining  hours, 
in  a  fally ;  to  which  enterprize  they  have  been  mitigated  by  a 
vjfion,  which  appeared  feparately  to  each  of  them  during  the 
night.  The  father  gives  an  unwilling  confent,  and  endear 
Yours  to  conceal  the  affair  from  his  wife  Ethelberta.  In  the 
fecond  acl  he  learns  their  party  is  defeated  with  great  (laughter, 
and  themfelves  taken  prifoners.  While  he  is  imparting  this 
news  to  Ethelberta,  and  endeavouring  to  condole  her,  a  herald 
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arrives  with  a  meflage  from  the  namelefs  general,  for  as  he 
does  not  make  his  appearance  during  the  whole  piece,  except 
to  be  killed,  the  author  has  not  thought  proper  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  finding  him  a  name.  He  only  tells  us,  that  he  may 
be  certain  he  is  not  of  Englifh  birth,  for  that 

*  Humanity  adorns  the  Englifli  foldier ; 
It  is  the  wholefome  gale  that  ventilates 
Their  heart,  from  the  low  fubaltern  up  to 
The  royal  youth  who  now  in  Gallia  leads 
His  valiant  band.' 

And  adds  that  he  was  formerly  a  Norwegian  pirate.  The 
meflage  is  in  she  following  words  : 

*  Attend  !    (reads  aloud.) 
Complaints  have  reach'd  me  from  my  court,  as  if 
I  linger'd  in  fubjedling  your  proud  town  : 
To  thefe  complaints  ftrong  menaces  are  added ! 
I  therefore  fummon  you  to  furrender, 
Or  elfe  your  fons  fliall  rue  your  frubbornnefs  : 
I  will  erect  two  pillars  near  the  tower 
From  whence  your  crowding  arrows  gall  us  moil ; 
To  thefc  two  pillars  fliall  your  fons  be  chain'd ; 
Expos'd  to  the  whole  tempeft  of  the  war.' 

Sir  Alexander  fends  for  anfwer,  that  he  is  refolved  to  do 
his  duty,  and  Ethelberta  reproaches  him  with  more  of  bitter- 
nefs  in  the  words,  than  real  paffion  in  the  manner.  While 
they  are  talking,  to  their  great  furprize,  and  probably  that  of 
the  audience,  the  fons  return,  but  for  no  other  reafon  that  we 
can  learn,  than  to  fay  that  one  of  chem  muft  go  back  again  to 
meet  his  fate.  This  produces  a  conflict:  of  generofity,  which 
concludes  with  their  determining  both  to  facrifice  themfelves, 
and  they  march  off  hand  in  hand  like  the  two  kino-s  of  Brent- 
ford. 

*  Archibald.  Agreed — We'll  haften  to  our  mutual  doom, 

Co-equals  at  the  hailow'd  fhrine  of  danger. 

*  Valentine.  Will  not  the  fpirits  of  our  valiant  anceitry 

Lean  from  their  golden  thrones  on  high,  well  pleas'd 
While  thus  (Encircling  Ins  brother.) 

we  march  undaunted  to  our  fate. 
One  heart — 

*  Archibald.'  One  caufe — 

*  Valentine.  One  ruin,  and  one  fame!' 

When  Ethelberta,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  acl,  finds 
out  that  they  are  gone,  fhe  propofes  to  her  confidant,  which 
confidant,,  according  to  laudable  cuftom,  has  no  other  bufinefs 

Z  4.  ;n 
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m  exigence  than  to  hear  what  her  miftrefs  has  to  fay,  to  con, 
fult  a  forcerefs  concerning  the  fate  of  her  fons,  bur,  recollect- 
ing herfelf,  me  expreffes  her  fcruples  upon  applying  to  this 
witch,  who  muft  certainly  come  at  her  knowledge  by  dealing 
with  the  devil,  on  which  the  faid  confidant  very  wifely  ob- 
(eryes : 

'  This  deep  reflexion  will  avert 

Your  anxious  mind  from  its  new-formed  purpofe.' 

It  does  avert  her  purpofe,  however,  and  the  reader  muft  be 
consent  to  know  nothing  more  of  this  witch,  than  that  jlu  fits 
in  a  church-yard,  upon  ft  feat  of  ebony,  fpreaj  with  fkxtlls* 
Ethelberta  then  refolves  to  go  to  the  camp  to  endeavour  to 
foften  the  enemy,  and  the  rcprefentation  of  the  dangers  of  her 
project,  anfwers  by  the  following  fimile,  which  we  give  be- 
qaufe  it  is  really  beautiful : 

f  Talk  not  to  me  of  dangers,  I  defpife  them. 
Say,  haft  thou  not  beheld  the  bold  fea-eagle, 
When  her  dear  young  one  from  the  rockhath  falPn, 
Defcend  undaunted  to  the  roaring  main, 
Dafh  with  her  throbbing  breaft  the  waves  afunder, 
To  fnatch  the  neftling  from  the  ravenous  fhark  !' 

Ethelberta,  however,  receives  no  favour  from  the  general, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  permiffion  to  take  back  with  her  one  of 
her  fons  j  but  fhelikewife,  very  abfurdly,  and  unnaturally  in 
our  opinion,  prefers  the  lofs  vf  them  both  to  the  invidious  of- 
fice of  making  a  choice  j  and  the  third  act  concludes  with 
leaving  them  tied  to  the  pillars.  In  the  fourth  aft,  which  is 
alfo  the  laft,  the  truce  expires,  the  archers  are  commanded  to 
{hoot,  and  fir  Alexander  lallying  forth,  repulfes  the  troops  and 
kills  the  general.  The  parents  then  advance  to  the  pillars,  ex- 
pecting to  find  their  fons  fiain,  they  are  not  there,  but  foon 
enter  unhurt  with  a  party  of  their  own  troops;  to  the  queilion 
how  they  efcaped,  they  anfwer : 

*  Beneath  the  fpreading  canopy  of  danger 
Still  did  we  remain  untouch'd.' 

As  this  is  a  fingular  canopy  to  afford  fhelter,  Ethelberta  ex- 
plains it  by  faying, 

1  Some  hovering  angel  with  benignant  hand, 
Averted  from  your  breaft  the  crowding  darts.' 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  play,  a  very  meagre  one,  and  an- 
fiverable  enough  to  the  tamenefs  of  the  execution.     The  ver- 
ification alfo  is   extremely  defective,    which  muft   proceed 
flierely  from  negligence,  as  Mr.  Jerninghum  certainly  under- 
stands 
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ftands  better  the  ftrudlure  of  our  blank  verfe,  than  to  fuppofc 
fuch  lines  as  the  following  are  not  faulty : 

*  That  would  diftrad  her — 'tis  my  duty,  my 
Religion.' 

'  Could  I  but  raife  my  finking  mind  to  the 
Faint  hope.' 

'  Your  commands  have  been  attended  to,  and 
Now  the  town  is  difencumber'd  of  its 
Numbers — The  wide  northern  gate  recoiling.' 

If  this  is  verfe,  a  man  might  fpeak  it  all  his  life-time,  as  Mr. 
Jourdain  did  profe,  without  knowing  the  difference.  That  we 
may  not  conclude  with  what  is  fo  unpleafant  as  cenfure,  we 
prefentour  readers  with  a  fimile,  which  is  equally  apt  and  ele- 
gant, and,  we  believe,  new : 

*  Alexander.  Alas  !  I  fear,  good  father, 

I  have  not  virtue  equal  to  the  taflc.' 
'  Anfelm.  Virtue  is  ever  found  fuperior  to 

The  rugged  ta/k ;  and  like  the  water  plant, 

Aicends  frill  higher  than  the  fwelling  flood.* 


A  Gazetteer  of  the  Netherlands.  Containing  a  full  Account  of 
all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  in  the  Seventeen  Provinces 
and  the  Bi/hoprick  of  Liege  ;  with  the  relative  Di/iance  of 
the  Cities  and  great  Towns  from  each  other,  and  from  Paris ; 
and  the  Diflances  of  each  Village  from  the  nearejl  City  or 
Town  in  their  rejpeilivc Provinces.  Embcllifhed with  two  new 
Maps,  neatly  coloured-,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  - 
the  other  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands.  Svo.  ±s.  Boards. 
Robjnfons.     1 794. 

TT  is  a  fufficient  commendation  of  this  work  to  obferve,  that 
it  appears  to  be  executed  with  the  fame  accuracy  and  fideli- 
ty as  the  Gazetteer  of  France,  which  was  lately  publifhed 
bv  the  fame  author,  and  the  character  of  which  is  now  com- 
pletely eftaoliihed.     It  has  the  further  merit  of  being  particu- 
larly feafonable  at  this  period,  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffibie  to  read 
and  underftand  a  common  newfpaper,  atprefent,  without  fome 
fuch  he  p  at  our  elbow.    As  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  little  volume  is  executed,  we  fhali  feted*  our  a^hor's  ac 
count  of  one  of  the  moil  important  places,  which  offer  them- 
lelves  as  fubjeds  of  converfation  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs. 
<  Amfierdam,    the   capital   of   Holland,  and    indeed  of  all   the 
United  States,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Amllel,at  its  conflux  with  the 
nver  ie,  or  Wye,  waich  forms  a  port  capable  of  receiving  a  thoiil 
1  °      ,-     , 
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fiind  large  vefTels,  about  two  leagues  from  the  Zuyder  Sea.  It  take* 
its  name  from  Amfte.l .  and  Dam,  being,  as  it  were,  the  dam  or 
dike  of  the  Amfrel.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
was  the  refitlence  only  of  a  few  fifhermen  ;  but  foon  after  growing 
populous,  the  earls  of  Holland  gave  it  the  title  and  privileges  of  a 
city ;  and  in  the  year  1490,  it  was  furrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick, 
by  order  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  defend  it  from  the  incurfions  of 
the  inhabitants,  of  Utrecht,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Holland- 
ers. It  was  nearly  burned  down  by  an  accidental  fire  foon  after  it 
was  walled.  In  15 12,  it  was  befieged  by  the  people  of  Guelder- 
land,  who  fet  lire  to  the  veffels  in  the  harbour,  but  failed  in  their 
defign  of  taking  the  city.  In  the  year  1525,  John  of  Leyden,  the 
pretended  king  of  Munfter,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  at- 
tacked the  town-houfe,  and.  defeated  thofe  who  made  a  refiftance : 
at  length,  however,  the  inhabitants  recovering-  from  their  confirma- 
tion, in  which  they  were  at  firft  thrown,  barricaded  the  avenues  to 
the  market-place  with  packs  of  wool  and  hops,  which  put  a  flop  to 
their  fury  till  day  appeared;  when  the  infurgents,  to  the  amount  of 
about  fix  hundred,  retired  to  the  town-houfe,  and  were  there  almoft 
to  a  man  put  to  death.  About  ten  years  after  there  was  another  tu- 
mult raited  by  a  parcel  of  fanatics,  men  and  women,  who  ran  about 
the  ftreets  naked,  and  attemped  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the 
tawn-frome ;  their  fhrieks  and  howlings  alarmed  the  inhabitants,  who' 
foon.  feized  the  greater  part,  and  chaftifed  them  as  they  deferved.  It 
was  one  of  the  Iaft  cities  that  joined  the  confederacy,  and  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  ;-and  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  Hollanders 
in  1578,  one  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a  free  exercife  of  die 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  this  was  not  obferved,  for  foon  after 
the  Proteftants  drove  away  the  popifh  clergy,  monks  and  nuns,  from 
the  city,  broke  down  the  images,  and  deftroyed  the  altars.  It  has 
been  frequently  enlarged,  particularly  in  the  years  1593,  1595, 
1 60 1,  1 6 12,  1650,  and  1675;  at  which  laft.date  it  was  extended  to 
its  prefent  fize,  and  furro.imded  by  a  wall,  and  a  large  ditch,  eighty, 
feet  wide,  full  of  running  water;  the  walls  were  fortified  with 
twenty-fix  bafrlons  :  there  are  eight  gates  towards  the  land,  and  one 
towards  the  water.  The  city  at  prefent  is  fuppofed  to  contain" 
250,000  inhabitants  ;  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  ric heft  and 
mod  flourifhing  cities  in  the  world  :  being  fituated  in  a  marfliy 
country,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  is  laid  on  piles  of  timber 
driven  into  the  earth,  clofe  to  each  other,  and  clamped  together  with 
iron  ;  the  arm  is  femicircular,  the  flrcets  are  in  generalwell  paved. 
There  are  three  prodigious  fiuices,  and  a  great  number  of  ftone 
bridges  over  the'  canals,  which  crofs  the  city  in  many  parts,  and 
render' the  ftreets  clean  and  pleafarit;  the  canals  are  deep,  their  fides 
are  lined  with  hewn  ftoue,  and  have  generally  rows  of  trees  planted 
on  each  fide.  The  fineft  canal  is  called  the  Ammarack,  which  is.' 
formed  by  the.  waters  »f  the  Amftel,  into  which  the  tide  flows,  and 
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on  the  f:desare  two  large  quays  ;  &&  canal  has  feveral  bridges;  the 
principal  is  that  rrext  the  lea,  called  ?o"t-Nev.f.  brN^fa  Bridge,  fix 
hundred  feet  long,  and  feV&ty  broad,  with  iron  batuftrades  one-ch 
fide;  it  has  thirty-fix  arches,  and  from  it  is  ?n  excellent  prorpe£r, 
both  of  the  city,  the  port,  and  the  TV  ye.'    The  port  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  above  a  thcuknd  paces  in  breadth,  an ^  al- 
ways filled  with  a  multitude  of  velfels;  towardi  tie  fide,  of  the  ha- 
ven, the  city  is  inclcfed  by  large  piies  driven  into  the  ground,  joined 
by  beams  placed  horizontally ;  and  lying  low  would  be  cohftanlly 
liable  to  inundations,  if  they  had  not  fecured  themfeives  by  dikes 
and  (Juices.     The  ftadthoufe,  where  public  bufinefs  is  conducted, 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  ftructures  in  the  univerfe;  it  is  a  fquare 
building  of  free-ftone,  whofe  front  is  282  feet  long,  the  depth  of 
its  fides  255  feet;  90  feet  high  in  front,  and  116- to  the  top  of  the 
cupola.     On  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  is  can-ed  in  relievo,  a 
woman  holding  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  fupported  by  two  lions, 
with  an  olive-branch  in  her  right  hand  ;  on  each  fide  are  four  fea- 
nymphs,  who  prefent  her  with  a  crown  of  palm   and  Lurel,  and 
two  others  prefenting  a  variety  of  fruit ;  befides,  there  is  a  Neptune 
with  his  trident,  accompanied  with  tritons,  a  fea-unicorn,  and  a  fea- 
horfe.     On  the  top  are  three  ftatues  in  bronze,  representing  Juftice, 
Fortitude,  and  Plenty ;  the  tower,  which  rifes  fifty  feet  above  the 
roof,  is  adorned  with  ftatues,  and  a  fiue  chime  of  bells.     It  has  no 
handfome  gate,  but  feven  doors  to  anfwer  the  number  of  provinces. 
The  great  halL  is  particularly  'magnificent ;  on  the  f.oor  are  repre- 
fented  a  celefnal  and  terreftrial  globe,  each  twenty-two  feet  in  dia- 
n;e:er,  nr.de  of  "black  and  white  marble,  inlaid  with  jafper  and  cop- 
per ;  there  are  three  moft  beautiful  pieces  of  fculpture  in  white  mar- 
ble, representing  the  judgment  of  Solomon  between  the  harlots; 
Seleucus  lofing  one  of  his  eyes  to  preferve  one  of  his  fon's,  who  had 
forfeited  both  for  adultery  ;  Brutus  witneumg  the  death  of  his  fons ; 
— thefe  are  the  work  of  Artus  Quellin  of  Antwerp  ;  indeed  all  the 
chambers,  in  general,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  fculptures  by  the 
beft  mafters,  and  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Reubens,  Vandyke,  &:c. 
Under  the  ftadthoufe  is  an  extenfive  vauit,  wherein  are  kept  the 
riches  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  the  doors  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  cannon-proof,  and  are  never  opened  but  in  the  prefence  of  one 
of  the  burgornafters.     At  the  bottom  of  the  ftadthoufe  are  the  pri- 
fons,  both  for  criminals  and  debtors  ;  and  the  guard-room  for  the  ci-» 
tizens,  where  the  keys  of  the  city  are  locked  u-p  ever)"  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  chamber  of  the  echevios,  or  fchepens, 
where  civil  caufes  are  tried ;  befides  thefe,  are  the  burgomafrer's 
chamber,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  &c.     In  the  fecond  ftorv  is  a 
large  magazine  of  arms ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  building  are  fix  lar^e 
citterns  conftantly  filled  with  water,  that  by  means  of  pipes,  can  be 
conveyed  into  any  room  in  the  houfe,  in  cafe  of  fire ;  to  prevent 
which  the  chimnles  are  lined  with  copper.     This  imrneafe  fabric, 
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like  the  reft  of  the  city,  is  built  on  piles,  fourteen  thoufand  being 
employed  for  that  purpofe  only.  The  architect  was  John  Campen, 
who  made  the  model  in  1648,  and  the  firft  itone  was  laid  the  28th 
of  October  the  fame  year :  the  expence  to  make  the  whole  com- 
plete, is  faid  to  have  been  three  millions.  The  tiourfe,  or  exchange, 
is  of  freeftone,  and  built  in  the  year  161  <;,  on  two  thoufand  piles ; 
its  length  two  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four ;  the  galleries  are  fupported  by  twenty-fix  marble  columns, 
on  each  of  which  are  the  names  of  the  people  that  are  to  meet 
there;  they  are  all  numbered;  and  there  is  a  place  fixed  for  every 
merchandife  under  fome  one  of  their  number? ;  on  the  right  iide  of 
the  gate  is  a  fuperb  Itaircafe,  which  leads  to  the  galleries,  on  one  fide 
of  which  there  are  feveral  fhops,  and  on  the  other  a  place  to  fell 
clothes.  The  academy,  formerly  a  convent,  is  a  goodly  building  : 
there  are  eleven  churches  belonging  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  and 
one  for  the  Englifh  Prefbyterians  ;  all  other  fefts  may  have  churches 
except  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  meet  in  private  houfes,  but  are 
not  interrupted.  The  Jews  have  two  fynagogues,  the  one  for  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  other  for  the  German  Jews  ;  the  Portuguefe  fy- 
nagogue  is  in  particular  a  fine  building ;  fome  of  the  churches  are 
handfome  ftruftures.  Befides  thefe  there  are  feveral  hofpitals,  or 
houfes,  for  orphans,  for  poor  widows,  for  fick  people,  and  for  the 
infane,  all  well  regulated.  The  rafp-houfe,  fo  called  from  the  ori- 
ginal punifhment,  being  that  of  rafping  Brafil  wood,  is  a  work^ 
houfe,  or  bridewell  for  men  ;  and  if  they  will  not  perform  their  taflc 
allotted,  they  are  put  into  a  cellar  into  which  water  runs,  to  the  rifk  - 
of  being  drowned,  if  they  do  not  confhntly  keep  pumping  it  out. 
There  is  likewife  a.  fpin-houfe  for  Ioofe  women,  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  atone,  in  fome  degree,  by  fpinning,  &c.  the  immoralities 
they  have  been  guilty  of.  All  the  hofpitals  are  kept  exceedingly 
clean,  and  are  fupported  partly  by  voluntary  contributions  put  into 
the  poor's  boxes,  fixed  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  partly  by  a 
tax  on  all  public  diversions.  Every  perfon  who  paflTes  through  any 
of  the  gates  at  candle-light,  pays  a  penny  for  the  fame  ufe ;  thefe 
charities  are  taken  care  of  by  officers  appointed,  who  are  called 
deacons ;  the  governors  are  the  principal  people  of  the  city,  and  are 
appointed  by  the  magiftrates.  The  common  people  have  places  of 
diverfion  called  fpielhoufes,  where  they  are  entertained  with  mufic 
and  dancing. 

*  The  city  is  governed  by  a  fenate,  or  council,  called  Vroedfchap, 
which  confifts  of  thirty-fix  fenators,  who  enjoy  their  places  for  life, 
and  when  any  one  of  them  dies,  the  remainder  chufe  another  in  his 
ftead.  This  fenate  clefts  the  deputies  who  are  to  be  fent  to  the 
flates,  and  appoints  the  chief  magiftrates,  called  echevins,  or  fche- 
pens,  and  burgomafters.  The  number  of  echevins  are  twelve, 
out  of  which  four  are  chqfen  every  year,  and  are  called  burgomaf- 
ters regent  j  three  of  thefe  are  difcharged  every  year,  to  make  room 

fttr 
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for  three  others,  one  of  the  four  remaining  in  office,  as  being  belt 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  bufinefs,  who  prefides  the  firft  three 
months  of  the  year,  each  of  the  others  prefiding  three  months  inr 
turn :  they  appoint  to  all  inferior  offices  which  become  vacant  during 
their  regency ;  difpofe  of  the  public  revenues,  and  fuperintend  all 
public  works,  and  eTery  thing  relating  to  the  welfare,  peace,  and 
ornament  of  the  city :  in  their  hands  are  lodged  the  keys  of  the 
bank.  The  college  conftfts  of  nine  burgomafters,  or  echevins,  who 
are  fole  judges  of  all  criminal  matters  without  appeal ;  but  in  civil 
caufes  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  province.  There 
are  likewife  two  treafurers,  an  efcoute,  or  bailiff,  and  a  penfionary. 
The  bailiff  continues  in  office  three  years,  has  the  charge  of  crimi- 
nals, profecutes  them,  and  takes  care  that  the  fentence  of  the  law  is 
put  in  execution  againft  them.  The  penfionary  is  the  minifter,  or 
counfellor  of  the  magiftrates,  well  verfed  in  the  laws,  who  makes 
public  harangues,  and  takes  care  of  the  interefts  of  the  city.  The 
city  of  Amfterdam  contributes  to  the  public  expences  above  fifty 
thoufand  livres  per  day,  befides  the  excife  of  beer,  flefh,  and  corn, 
which  in  the  whole  amounts  to  above  one  million  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling  a  year,  more  than  what  is  paid  by  ai!  the  reft 
of  the  provinces  put  together,  and  yet  it  bears  but  a  fifth  rank  in 
the  aflembry  of  the  ftates  of  Holland ;  with  this  diftin&ion,  that 
other  cities  fend  two  members,  while  Amfterdam  fends  four.  The 
militia  of  Amfterdam  is  considerable,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  fifteen  thoufand  :  Jews  and  Anabaptiits  are  not  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  but  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
city  guard,  which  confifts  of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  foldiers  ; 
as  alfo  to  the  night  watch,  which  patroles  the  ftreets,  and  proclaims 
the  hour.  Although  all  religious  feels  are  tolerated  at  Amfterdam, 
Calvinilts  alone  are  admitted  to  a  fhare  of  the  government.' 

The  value  of  die  publication  is  much  increafed  by  two  ex- 
cellent coloured  maps  ;  the  one  of  the  French  and  Aulirian 
Netherlands,  &c.  and  the  other  of  the  ieven  United  Provinces.  ' 
An  Introduction  is  prefixed  containing  a  general  geographical 
account  of  the  Netherlands. 

Under  the  name  of  every  town,  its  diftance,  from  ali  the 
principal  places  in  Europe,  is  diftin&Jy  marked. 

Ike  Rational  Praftice  of  Phyf.c  of  ffllliam  Rowley,  M.  D. 
Ac  Vols.     1 1,  lis.  6d.  Boards.     Newbery.     1793. 

T*\R.  Rowley  continues  his  career,  unawed  by  oppofition, 
unchecked  by  the  fpirit  of  rivalry,  which  his  works  have 
fo  often  excited..  As  we  are  influenced  by  neither,  we  have 
no  wifti  to  avoid  fpeaking  of  his  merits  and  his  faults,  and 
fhall  copy  faithfully  each  feature  equail7  indiderest,  whether 

he 
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leafed  or  dlfpleafecl.  We  confider  then  Dr.  Rowley  a$ 
a  man  of  good  abilities,  whofe  profefhonal  knowledge  is  ex- 
tenfive,  whofe  mind  is  equally  comprehensive  and  clear.  In 
his  profedional  line,  his  prcteufions  are,  however,  too  great. 
Though  he  knows  much,  he  does  not  rife,  in'this  refpecl:, 
above  many  of  his  contemporaries  j  though  his  practice  is  fuc- 
cefsful,  it  is  by  no  means  lingular.  We  fometimes  think  him 
even  timid  ;  but  he  is  occafionally  active  and  judicious.  The 
moil  ftriking  feature,  however,  and  what,  joined  with  other 
circuniftances,  renders  him  in  our  eyes  highly  refpectable,  is 
undeviating  candour  and  fidelity :  what  detracts  moll  from  his 
merits,  in  cur  opinion,  is  the  high  lofty  pretenfions  he  makes 
to  fuperior  knowledge,  when  he  employs  only  the  ufual  reme- 
dies, which  certainly  often  fail,  to  fuperior  information,  when 
he,  in  np  refpecb,  adds  to  the  common  fyftems.  Something 
may  be  attributed  to  tiSe  proper  application  of  common  re- 
medies, the  due  difcrimination  of  circumftances,  which  may 
render  each  mofh  proper — But  alas  !  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of 
medicine,  that,  with  every  allowance,  the  beft  concerted  plans 
fail,  and  the  mod  promising  felclom  attain  by  their  fuccefs,  the 
credit  he  gives  to  fome  that  are  frequently  fallacious. 

The  prefect  volumes  are  chiefly  a  republication  of  his  for- 
mer treatifes,  which  we  have  had  repeated  occafions  of  confi- 
dering.  The  titles  of  thefe  we  (hall  mention,  and  give  fome 
account  of  thofe  which  are  now  firil  publifhed.  From  the 
general  title,  we  expected,  under  a  new  appellation,  our  au- 
thor's 'Schola  MedecinreUniverfalis  Nova/  fo  often  promif- 
ed  ;  but  this,  it  feems,  is  ftill  delayed",  though  the  firft  volume 
is  faid  to  be  c  ready  for  publication,  containing  the  anatomy, 
phyfiology,  and  fpecial  pathology  of  the  human  body,  embel- 
lished with  near  fixty  copper-plate  engravings.' 

In  the  firft  volume,  is  our  author's  *  treatife  on  female  dif- 
eafes,'  and  the  letters  formerly  publifhed  l  on  medical  vanity,' 
the  cure  of  cancers,  hemlock,  &c.  Thefe  contain  Dr.  Row- 
ley's expostulation  with  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  occafioned  by 
what  feems  fome  unfair  treatment,  in  a  cafe  of  cancer,  where 
the  friends  of  the  patient  wifned  for  our  author's  advice. 

In  the  fecond  volume,  are  '  treatifes  on  madnefs  and  fui- 
cide,'  with  fome  remarks  on  the  dangerous  illnefs  of  his  pre- 
fent  majefly.  We  remember  noticing  this  work  in  a  for- 
mer volume  \  and  we  differed  from  the  author  in  his  opinion, 
though  we  agreed  in  his  concluGon,  reipecting  die  permanence 
of  the  cure.  If  then  the  conclufion  is  eftablimed  by  the  event,  ■ 
our  opinion  may  be  confidered  as  equally  accurate  with  his 
own.  Folly  only  will  confound  every  cafe  of  madnefs,  or 
fuppofe,  that,  as  fometimes  the  difeafe  is  conftitutional,  it  mu.ft 

always 
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always  be  fo.  '  The  definitions  on  mental  difeafes,'  occur  in 
our  LXIXth  volume. 

In  the  fecond  volume,  is  a  treatife"  On  convulfions  and  fpafms, 
with  the  treatifes  on  lethargy,  apoplexy,  palfy,  and  fpecies  of 
gout,  that  occur  in  our  XLIXth  volume.  To  which  are  add- 
ed, *  obfervations  on  dogs  fuppofed  to  be  mad.'  This  is  51 
new  effay,  but  of  little  importance.  Our  author  endeavours 
to  fhow,  that  the  term  (  madnefs  is  improperly  applied,  in 
which  he  is  right ;  but  that  the  difeafe  is  a  putrid  fever,  in 
which  he  is  evidently  miftaken.  It  is  a  nervous  affection,  at- 
tended with  extreme  irritability,  and  confequently  m\  increafed 
quicknefs  of  pulfe  •,  diftinguifhed  by  an  affection  of  the  throat 
in  confequence  of  the  fame  irritability,  as  well  as  of  fome  in- 
flammation. Dr.  Rowley  does  not  advert  to  the  difeafe  com- 
ing on,  only  in  confequence  of  fome  aflimilation  in  the  wound, 
previous 'to  a  fecond  peculiar  inflammation,  which  precedes 
abforption.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance  well  eftablifhed,  for. 
excifion  will  probably  fucceed  at  any  period,  pi  ^vious  to  the 
fecond  inflammation. 

In  the  third  volume,  is  the  treatife  on  the  difer.fes  of  the  eye, 
noticed  in  the  firfl  cf  our  New  Arrangement.  To  this  is  an- 
nexed an  '  eflay  on  medical  electricity/  chiefly  confiding  of 
extracts  of  the  fubftance  of  different  works  on  the  fubject. 
One  paffage,  the  moft  original  part,  we  fhall  extract  without 
a  comment. 

*  From  the  excellent  effects  of  theauraeleclricaindererein^andcur- 
ing  ucers,  it  is  highly  prohably  that  breathing  in  electrified  air  would 
affift  in  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  pulmonary  comfurr.ptio::--,  hec- 
tic fevers  from  vifceral  obfbruftion,  &c.  &c.  for,  as  the  receiving 
into  the  lungs  much  natural  electricity,  in  pure  sir  and  fine  weather, 
is  productive  of  the  moft  benehcient  effects  in  pulmonic  complaints, 
as  is  proved  by  many  r  ■-;■;.-,  performed  by  voyages  or  jourriies  to  a 
warmer  climate,  and  purer  air,  than  Great  Britain,  at  many  times 
cf  the  year,  affords  her  inhabitants.  A  dry  warm  room,  impreg- 
nated with  more  artificial  electricity  than  the  climate  gives,  when  a 
north,  or  nonh-eaiteriy  wind  blows,  might  contribute  neariv  as 
much  as  a  change  of  climate,  in  promoting  the  cure  of  pulmonic, 
complaints,  as  coughs,  afthmas,  and  ulcerated  lungs.  The  electric 
aura  that  produces  fucjb  falutary  changes  as  have  been  experienced 
in  other  ulcers,  would  probably  produce  fimilar  good  e'ffedi  in, pul- 
monary ulcers,  with  this  only  difference,  that,  as  the  cr>": 
motion  of  the  lungs  in  relpiration  impedes  the  cure'of  thdfe  tilcers 
from  friction,  and  from  the  expuiiive  force  in  bringing  rmto  that 
ulcerous  matter,  or  pus,  by  expectoration,  the  cure  wcuia  be;muck 
longer  than  in  nicer*  of  other  parts,  net  lubjecr.  to  fuch  action.  I 
tavt  known  many  inilances  of  til  oflhe  lung?,  asd  puline- 
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nary  confumption,  cured  by  a  voyage  to  Italy  or  the  Weft  Indies? 
and  thefe  cures  I  have  often  confidered  to  be  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  a  clear  fky,  and  the  abundance  of  eleftric 
fluid  in  the  Weft  India  air. 

*  A  well  planned  imitation  of  that  electric  air  and  Nmild  region, 
which  have  proved  fo  falutary  in  warm  climates,  with  a  clear  fky, 
where  breathing  is  {o  eafy  to  the  pulmonics,  from  the  air  not  being 
loaded  with  foggy,  moid,  and  cold  particles,  would  probably  an- 
fwer  many  important  purpofes,  hitherto  not  applied  to  the  art  of 
medicine.  Various  vulnerary  fumigations  might  be  invented  and 
ufed  in  pulmonic,  tubercular,  or  ulcerous  complaints,  the  particles 
of  which  would  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  difeafe  itfelf; 
on  which  fubject  fome  new  lights  may  hereafter  appear,  as  well  as 
on  the  furprifing  effects  of  Kentifh  Town  air,  in  curing  confump- 
tive  difeafes.  Medicines  received  into  the  ftomach  for  pulmonary 
ulcers  and  confumptions,  .have  failed,  do,  and  ever  will,  in  many 
inftances,  for  reafonswell  known  to  anatomical^  and  deep  phyfiolo- 
gical  reafoners:  they  may  palliate  fymptoms,  but  rarely  cure  the 
confirmed  confumption  arifing  from  ulcerated  lungs  ;  though  mineral 
alteratives  will  cure  many  confumptive  and  heftical  complaints, 
from  ulcers  in  other  parts,  difeafed  liver,  and  other  vifcera,  which 
abundance  of  experience  in  my  practice  fully  confirms.' 

The  fourth  volume  contains  the  '  treatife  on  the  cure  of  ul- 
cerated legs  without  reft/  noticed  in  our  XXXIft  volume ; 
the  ( treatife  on  the  malignant  ulcerated  fore  throat,'  which 
occurs  in  our  LXVth  volume  ;  £  the  medical  advice  to  the  ar- 
my and  navy,'  examined  in  our  XLIft  volume.  The  laic  part 
is  a  treatife  on  diet,  of  which  we  {hall  now  give  a  fhort  ac- 
count. 

Dr.  Rowley  commences  with  fome  fpirited  and  jufl  re- 
marks, on  the  impropriety  and  inefficacy  of  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain digeftion,  from  experiments  out  of  the  body.  There  is, 
however,  an  additional  circumftance  which  muft  occafion 
doubt,  the  vital  power.  If  this  be  in  any  degree  deprefled, 
either  by  an  accidental  or  continued  caufe,  digeftion  is  imped- 
ed or  deftroyed  ;  and  the  whole  mafs  becomes  very  foon  pu- 
trid. He  next  explains  the  general  functions  of  digeftion  and 
fanguification,  without  confidering  the  peculiar  folvent  power 
of  the  gaftric  fluid.  His  fyflem  is  very  nearly  that  of  Dr. 
Cullen.  Some  remarks  on  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  we  Ihall 
transcribe : 

*  The  lymphatic  is  the  only  fyftem  which  abforbs*  or  foaks  up 
chyle  or  fupcrnuous  fluids,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  other  anatomifts ;  but  this  opinion  is  replete  with  trior,  nor  do 
their  experiments  quadrate  with  their  hafty  conclufioii:*,  which  I 
{hall  prove  by  the  moil  indifputable  experiments  in  another  placy. 
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There  are  various  particles  in  the  arterial  fluids  which  ere  not  attract- 
ed, conveyed,  or  found  in  the  lymphatic,  veflels  ;  for  thefe  chiefly 
contain  that  gelatinous  fluid  called  lymph  and  fixed  air.  The  finer 
ferum,  volatile  and  faline  particles,  are  received  by  the  minute  fan- 
guiferous  veins.  Each  part  attracts  and  circulates  its  particular  fluid.' 

*  The  retardation,  however,  of  the  lymph  through  the  principal 
abdominal  vifcera  may  be  of  infinite  confequence.  If  the  vifcera 
be  difeafed,  the  lymphatics  may  be  obfiructed,  hence  diftentjon 
and  rupture  of  thefe  veflels.  u  they  break  or  toie  the  power  of 
abforption  in  the.  cellular  itructure,  they  may  caufe  very  fetfge  in- 
durated rumors  ;  if  they  buril  in  cavities,  incifted  or  other  drop- 
fies  of  the  ovarium,  uterus,  mefeniery,  omentum,  and  various  parts. 
The  lymphatics,  from  the  right  fide  of  thefe  places,  terminate  in 
the  rl?ht  fuhclavain  vein,  without  entering  the  duclus  thoracicus ; 
which,  I  am  certain,  is  the  cafe,  by  repeated  directions,  though  a 
new  difcovery.  If  the  blood  be  deprived  of  fuch  a  great  quantity 
of  coagulable  lymph  ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  its  texture  will  foon  be 
confidcrably  broken  down,  and  "the  foundation  laid  for  feveral 
grievous  and  dangerous  chronic-  difeafes.  From  hence,  it  muft  ap- 
pear evident,  how  neceilary  it  is  for  phyficians  to  prevent  infarctions 
or  accumulations  in  the  vifcera,  which  the  prefent  inconfiderate 
practice  of  adminiftering  preparations  of  lead,  lirge  dofes  of  opium, 
hemlock,  and  other  narcotic  and  poifonous  medicines,  muft  con- 
stantly produce.' 

In  the  management  of  children, Dr.  Rowley  is  too  fanciful. 
He  is  tco  much  an  enemy  to  cold,  and  is  totally  wrong  in  fup- 
pofing  that  giving  emetics,  or  '  tolling  children  about,'  can 
produce  the  watery  head.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
hydrocephalus  is  a  conftitutional  difeafe. 
.  Previous  to  the  examination  of  particular  foods,  our  author 
fpeaks  of  idiofyncracy.  that  (late  of  body  peculiar  to  each, 
which  extracts  wholefome  nutriment  from  foods  of  oppofite 
qualities,  or  is  differently  nourifned  by  a  diet  apparently  the 
fame.  Dr.  Rowley  then  confiders  comprehenfively,  but  dif- 
tinclly,  the  qualities  of  every  different  kind  of  aliment,  and 
gives  more  information,  in  a  fhorter  compafs,  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  feen.  The  extent  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  his  remarks,  deferve  particular  commendation..  X.  c 
find  fcarcely  any  thing  particularly  new  ;  but  few  peculiar,  or 
erroneous,  opinions ;  and  much  ufeful  inftruclion. 
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The  Tocjin  cf  Britannia ;  with  a  novel  Plan  for  a  Conflitutional 
Army.  By  John  Stewart,  the  Traveller.  8vj.  zs.  Owen.   1 794. 

Second  Feal  of  tJie  Tocjin  of  Britannia  ;  or,  Alarm  Bell  of  Britons  ; 
•with  Plans  of  National  Armament,  and  National  Defence.  Ad' 
dreffed  to  the  BritiJIi  Yeomanry.  By  John  Stewart  the  Traveller. 
%vo.     2s.     Owen.      1794. 

JOHN  Stewart,  whofe  works  we  have  often,  although  perhaps  in, 
vain,  attempted  to  review  fo  as  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  them,  is  one  of  thofe  political  myflics,  who  may  form  a 
fmall  feci  like  Swedenbourg,  but  whofe  writings  will  always  remain 
a  fealed  book  to  the  million:'  In  his  former  works  we  were  ofteft 
as  unable  to  underftand  the  means  as  to  difcover  the  end.  In  the 
pfefent,  as  he  has  defcended  a  few  degrees  from  that  vaft  height 
which  rendered  him  invifible  to  human  eyes,  we  think  we  can  trace 
a  purpofe,  and  guefs  at  an  intention.  Not  that  we  would  be  thought 
fully  to  comprehend  all  that  is  laid  down  in  thefe  pamphlets.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  pretend  to  what  few  men  think  they  underftand,  and 
what  no  man,  we  believe,  actually  does.  All  that  we  mean  is,  that 
John  Stewart  thinks  the  nation  is  in  danger,  and  he  here  propofes  a 
remedy.  If  we  can  make  out  what  he  means  by  danger,  and  what 
he  propofes  as  a  remedy,  we  mall  be  fatisfied  with  our  fagacity. 

He  informs  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  that  4  England  is 
the  only  country  in  which  he  has  met  with  moral  union,  exalting 
nans  to  the  moft  elevated  ftateof  civilization' — a  compliment,  from 
i'o  great  a  traveller,  which  is  highly  flattering.  He  thinks,  too,  that 
a  very  considerable  mafs  of  the  community  is  tending  towards  per- 
frclability,  a  fomething  which  '  he  firft  found  out;'  but  whether  it 
mean  perfection,  or  only  the  road  to  perfection,  he  no  where  poii- 
tively  decides.  He  ne*.?  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  one  danger  is 
from  the  parliamentary  demagogues  and  out-door  revolutionists,  for 
whom  he  has  no  mercy,  and  whofe  ipeeches  cannot  be  read  *  with- 
out feeling  the  moft  violent  fpafms  oi  indignation.'  Happy,  may 
we  not- fay,  is  it  for  reviewers,  who  muff  read  nil  fpeeches  and  all 
pamphlets,  that  they  are  not  iV.bjecl:  to  fpafmodic  refentments  !  — 
The  lower  clafs  of  demagogues  he  leave?  to  the  '  wife  and  philofo- 
phic  verd'uft  of  a  Britifh  jury,  marking  the  clear  demarcation  of  fedi- 
tion  and  inftru&ion.'  He  next  falls  upon  the  fociety  of  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  who,  '  had  their  intention  been  conformable  to  their 
pretentions,  would  not  have  been  wholly  occupied  in  the  protection 
of  bill -flickers,  and  preachers  of  {edition.' 

P.  7.  'It  may  be  afked  by  fbriic  well-meaning  members  of  thefe 

focieties,  wh^ie  benevolent  difpoiition  has  been  duped  by  the  fo- 
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Jihiftry  of  demagogues,  the  infrcls  of  contingency,  how  are  plebeian 
minds  to  be  enlightened,  if  *ral  and feviptvrai  politics  are  not  to  be 
addreffed  to  them  i  I  anfwer,  by  Sunday-fchools,  by  the  writings 
of  inquifitive  philofophy,  calculated  to  prevent  the  precipitancy  of 
action,  bv  the  pro  and  con  confederations  of  good  and  evil,  infe] 
table  from  all  inititutions ;  fuch  reafcning  repreffes  pafhon,  and 
increafes  thought  *nd  reflection,  the  true  clue  for  graduating  refor- 
mation, which  leads  predicament  on  to  pei  feci  ability  ." 

After  a  fhort  account  of  what  the  French  have  done,  we  ccme  to 
Mr.  Stewart's  Plan  ;  which  is*  that  the  offenfive  operations  of  war 
ihall  immediately  ceafe.  All  this  is  very  intelligible,  whether  we 
agree  to  it  or  not ;  but  he  recommends  a  manifefio  to  be  ivTued  by 
the  confederate  powers.  We  queftion  if  the  French*  whofe  lan- 
guage has  lately  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  obfcure,  ever  pub- 
lished any  thing  like  it.  The  firil  paragraph  is  a  fr.ificient  fpeci- 
men.     The  intelligent  few  may  read  the  whole. 

P.  12.  *  In  the  facred  name  of  uwverfal  good,  enlightened  by 
the  intelligence  of  progreflive  truth,  fenfible  that  all  modes  of  being 
are  co-exiftent  and  co-eflential  parts  of  one  great  integer,  whole 
energies  operate  in  their  refpeftive  fpheres,  communicable  in  mcti- 
•val  influence,  but  incommunicable  in  motival  direction  *,  render- 
ing thereby  every  fphere  the  final  and  independent  director  of  its 
own  collective  energies,  to  produce  the  greatefr  quantity  of  good  to 
lelf  and  nature  in  time  and  eternity,  meaiured  by  and  related  to  die 
circumference  of  its  own  orbit ;  we,  the  potentates  of  Europe,  look- 
ing upon  ourfelves  as  the  central  and  protecting  energy  of  the  fen- 
fitive  fohere  of  exiftence,  by  this  manifefto  make  known  the  purity 
of  our  intentions,  and  the  expaniion  cf  our  conscience,  enlightened 
by  the  knowledge  of  irfelf,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

His  plan  with  refpect  to  Great  Britain  is  this.  He  propofes  that  a 
conftitutional  army  be  formed  of  all  met!  of  property';  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  volunteer  to  be  an -acre  of  land,  a  houfe,  or  500I.  in 
effects;  thofe  individuals  whole  futn  rr.igh;  exceed,  are  to  have  the 
privilege  to  guarantee  a  volunteer  for  every  exceeding  turn  of  quali- 
fication he  poiTeiTes,  or  twenty  acres  of  land :  an  oath  to  be  admi- 
niffered  to  maintain  the  prefent  conftitution  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally, till  the  moft  evident  majority  of  the  people  io  qualified  fliould 
teffjfy  their  defire  to  reform  it.  This  plan,  he  thinks,  will  produce 
a  force  of  400,000  men,  and  the  defence  of  the  illand  would  no 
longer  be  trulled  to  mercenary- folditrs.  But  this  fcheme,  infallible 
as  he  thinks  it,  muft  not  be  extended  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  •  be- 
caufe  thought  and  reflection  has  not  yci  affimilated  them  to  the  Bri- 

'  *  The  higher  energ-es  of  nature,  e.  g  the  fun  may  wuHvatt  a  man  to  v  alls 
out,  but  caanot  d;recth:s  road.  A<;a".«i,  the  head  may  wsotivutc  the  attitude  of 
the  leg,  but  it  cannot  d;re&  itscirc  .iati-.n  to  prevei  t  an  ulcer  or  abfeeia.  Ths 
Anal  or  direclite  encgitsfefsiLhtrcot  in  ail  .       1  ting.' 
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tifli  character.'     Thefe  kingdoms  arc  to  be  protected  by  the  Britirtt 
force,  or,  if  they  are  refradtory,  thrown  off  altogether ! 

Having  propofed  this  plan,  Mr.  Stewart  purfues  it  through  amaze 
of  bewildering  ideas,  in  which  he  perpetually  rings  the  changes  on 
4  perfect  ability,  re/rogradation,  invejiigatcry,  irrejieclivey  predica- 
mental  energy,  optimacy,  pejjhnacy,  plebocracy,  heterogeneity*  &c.  and 
a  multitude  of  other  barbarous  woids  and  combinations  ;  concluding 
at  laft  with  the  following,  which,  conlidexing  the  fpecimens  we  have 
already  given,  is  certainly  no  anti-climax  ! 

P.  51.  'I  am  the  democrat  of  nature,  and  view  the  perfeclability 
of  mankind  at  its  moft  elevated  point,  on  the  fcaie  of  intellect  (where 
the  optics  of  the  political  democrat  cannot  reach),  but  I  look  down 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  low  point  of  predicament  and  thought  gives 
me  fagacity  to  graduate  the  fcale  of  union ;  and  when  a  confhtu- 
tional  armament  fliall  have  -placed  props  to  the  fabric  of  the  confti- 
tution,  to  guard  it  from  the  outrage  of  fanatical  innovation,  I  will 
then  boldly  andconiiccntly  work  hard  to  repair  it,  as  the  only  matrix 
or  afylum  of  the  higheft  compreher.fi ble  and  final  energy  of  exig- 
ence of  this  fphere,  progreihve  intellect.' 

The  fecond  Peal  cf  this  Tocfin  recommends  to  the  Constitutional 
Society  to  read  all  the  author's  works,  of  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing character :  '  Thefe  works,  that  from  the  magnitude  of  their 
truths,  form  the  epoch  of  intellectual  exiftence,  are  tro  abjirvfe  to 
be  germ-ally  under/locd,  fo  that  their  influence  or  efficacy  will  be 
reftri&ed  to  reflective  minds,  to  call  thought,  and  not  the  will,  intov 
action,  to  develope  human  capability,  and  mark  its  progrefs  towards 
perfectability.—  He  recommends  to  the  French  to  re-eftablifh.  a 
French  prince  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  for  while  there  is  one 
French  citizen  in  arms,  there  can  be  no  peace  or  government  in 
France  ;  but  we  truft  our  readers  have  had  enough  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
plans,  and  (hall,  therefore,  by  way  of  bonne  louche  at  parting,  in- 
form them,  that  he  has  taken  no  fmall  pains  to  prove  that  one  of 
the  beft  tribunals  in  England,  and  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  wheels 
in  the  mechanifm  of  Critifii  policy,  is  the  cuftom  of  fending  an  im- 
eitinent  fellow — to  Coventry  ! 

Authentic  Copes  of  the  Correfpondence  .'of  Thomas  Jeffcrfon,  Efq. 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  George 
Hammond,  Efq.  Minifies  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
^ou-execution  of  exi fling  Treaties,  the  delivering  the  Frontier  Pofls, 
and  on  the  Propriety  of  a  commercial  Inter courfe  lettveen  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Parts  I.  and  II.  2vo.  2S.  6d. 
each.    Debrett.     1 794. 

The  publication  of  thefe  papers  is  highly  feafonable,  though  no 
i©bje£h  for  our  criticifm.  Whoever  withes  exactly  to  afcertain  tke 
merits  of  the  difpute  between  this  country  and  America,  which,  we 
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truft,  will  not  proceed  farther  than  the  exchange  of  exp  la  natrons,  will 
find  in  thete  papers  the  moft  ample  and  fatisfactory  documents. 

The  Magic  Lantern;  or,  Les    Ombres    Patriotiques.     \to.      is.  6  d. 
Owen.      1 794. 

A  vefy  proper  title ;  the  objects  are  diftorted,  and  the  fhov/man 
•talks  nonfenfe. 

The  Retrofped.  ;  or.  Reflexions  on  the  State  of  Religion  and  Politics 

i;i  France  and  Great  Britain.     By  the  Rev.   Joh*  Ovsen,  A.  M. 

Fellow    cf  Corpui-Cl.rifli    College,    Cambridge.      8x'o.       2s.  bd. 

Cadell.     1 794- 

The  political  crimes  of  the  French,  but  more  particularly  that 
dereliction  of  religious  principle  wh.ch  has  been  attributed  to  them, 
have  here  met  with  moft  fevere  and  pointed  animadverfion.  It  is 
not  difficult,  however,  to  perceive,  that,  in  many  parts  of  his  fub- 
ject,  the  author  has  relied  rather  on  fplendid  language  than  fohd 
reafoning,  and  that  he  has  funk  deeply  into  the  vulgar  tide  of  po- 
pular prejudices.  Had  Mr.  Owen  been  a  difpailionate  writer,  we 
ihould  have  attended  with  pleafure  to  his  arguments  ;  but  he  has 
entered  the  lifts  on  a  particular  fide,  and  has  pleaded  the  caufe  more 
like  an  advocate  who  avails  himfelf  of  every  advantage,  than  like  a 
philofopher,  defirous  only  of  difcriminaling  truth. 

The  Cafe  of  Libel,  the  King  v.  John  Lambert  and  others,  Printer  and 
Proprietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  :  ii-ith  the  Arguments  of  Coun- 
fel,  and  Decifion  of  the  Court,  on  the  general  Quejiion,  '  Whe- 
ther the  Special  Jury,  firfi  firuck  and  reduced,  according  to  thus 
Statute,  Jliall  be  the  Jury  to  try  the  Ijfue  joined  between  the  Par- 
ties*'    Sva.      is.6d.     Debrett.     1794. 

This  trial  was  for  an  Advertifement  from  the  Society  for  Political 
Information  held  at  Derby,  July  16,  179*2,  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Dec.  25,  fame  year.  After  long  and  learned 
pleading*,  ihe  jury  brought  in  a  vercLct  of  '  Guilty  of  publifhing, 
but  with  no  malicious  intent,'  which  being  refuted  as  no  verdict, 
they  found  a  general  verdict,  not  guilty. 

The  reader  will  find  here  the  pleadings,  with  re fpect  to  juries, 
which  determined  that  the  firft  fpecial  jury,  (truck  and  reduced 
according  to  law,  muft  try  tue  iilue  joined  between  the  parties,  i  or 
thefe  we  muft  refer  to  the  pamphlet,  which  appea  s  to  be  a  correel 
record  of  what  pafied.  Appended  is  an  extract  irom  Su-  John  Haw- 
kins' Enwlifliman's  R5°ht. 

Obfervation-  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  cf  Jurors,  in  Cafes  'of  Libel,  . 

occafioned  by  fome  late  P'erdicJs.      By  a   Barrifier  at   Lata.      8vs. 

is.     Robinfons.     1794. 

The  author  of  this  tract  obferves.  that  fuch  verdifts  as  '  Gfui 
ff  puMiftung  only'—'  Guilty  of  publifhing  the  pamphlet  r 
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tion' — '  Guilty  of  publifhing  without  any  criminal  intent,'  would 
never  have  been  given  if  the  juries  hr.d  clearly  underftood  either  the 
law  upon  the  fubject  generally,  the  late  act  of  parliament  with  refpect 
to  it,  or  the  proper  meaning  of  their  own  terms.  The  object,  there- 
fore, of  this  publication,  is  to  explain  the  fubject  in  a  plain  and 
familiar  manner,  which  may  be  intelligible  to  perfons  of  ordinary 
education  and  understanding.  This,  we  think,  he  has  executed  fo 
happily  as  to  leave  jurors  wholly  inexcufable,  mould  they,  from  any 
motives,  affect,  to  mifunderftand  their  dutv.  We  have  feldom  in- 
deed met  with  a  Jaw  treacife  better  calculated  to  enlighten  the  public ; 
and  as  the  author  has  been  careful  to  omit  every  topic,  however 
popular  at  prefent,  which  has  no  neceffary  connexion  with  the  fub- 
ject, we  trail:  he  has  furnifhed  a  Juryman's  Guide,  wh'ch  men  of  all 
parties  will  be  equally  defirous  to  recommend.  % 

The  following  obfervatidns  upon  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  are  not 
among  the  lead  important : 

*  The  preamble  of  the  aft  in  queftion  recites,  that  doubts  had 
arifen  whether  it  were  competent  to  the  jury,  in  cafes  of  libel,  to 
give  their  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter  in  ifliie.  Wt  have  ieert 
that,  of  the  whole  matter  in  iflue,  the  only  two  points  on  which  fticb, 
doubts  had  arifen,  were  thofe  of  the  nature  of  the  publication,  and 
the  intention  of  the  defendant.  The  act  now  declares,  that  the  jury 
may  now  give  their  verdict  upon  the  whole  ;  and  forhids  tne  judges 
to  require  or  direct  them  to  find  a  defendant  guilty,  merely  on  the 
proof  of  the  publication  and  of  the  fenfe  afcribed  to  it  in  the  innu- 
endoes. It  has  therefore  enlarged  the  jurifdiction  of  the  jury,  and 
abridged  the  jurifdiction  of  the  judge.  But,  in  abridging  the  jurif- 
diction claimed  by  the  judges,  it  has.  perhaps,  with  more  than  necef- 
fary  caution,  provided  againft  their  being  depr.ved  alfo  of  that  gene- 
ral power  which  law  and  reafon  require  that  they  fhouki  have,  in 
cafes  of  libel  as  in  all  other  criminal  cafes  ;  namely,  that  of  point-? 
ing  out  to  the  jury  the  matters  which  are  fubmitted  to  them  to  try ; 
of  fumming  up,  and  making  obfervations  upon,  the  evidence;  of 
fhewing  iiow  that  applies  to  the  different  matters  in  iffue ;  and,  laftly, 
of  giving,  when  they  think  it  neceffary  or  proper,  their  opinion  to 
the  jury  upon  the  whole  of  the  cafe.  Left  therefore  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  act  was  intended  to  deprive  the  judges  of  this  un- 
queftionable  power,  it  is  provided,  by  the  fecond  fecHon  of  the  act, 
that,  on. every  fuch  trial,  the  judge  fliall,  according  to  hu  difcre- 
tion,  give  his  opinion  and  direction  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  ijfuey 
in  like  manner  as  in  other  criminal  caf"s.   ■ 

*  Upon  this  claufe  I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  beg  leave,  with 
great  deference,  to  obferve,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  contain  nothing 
that  is  compvlfory  with  refpect  to  the  duty  of  the  judge.  The  word 
Jliall  is  employed ;  but  that  is  not  neceffarily  compulfory  in  its  mean- 
ing, and  may  be  either  fo  or  not,  according  to  the  context.  Here 
it  is  explained  by  the  context  to  be  according  to  his  dtferction. 
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.  *  In  the  next  place,  this  claufe  is  not  retrained  to  the  fingle  quef- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  publication,  but  to  the  matter  in  ijfue, 
which  comprehends  all  the  points  enumerated  above.  The  claufe 
therefore  apparently  means  only  to  refer ve  to  the  judge  a  power 
which  exifted  in  him  before,  in  like  manner  as  in  other  criminal 
cafes;  but  the  fuppofition  of  compulsion  would  imply  this  incon- 
fiftency,  that  a  duty  isforceJupon  the  judge  which  never  was  denied 
to  him. 

'  Thirdly,  this  fuppofition  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  alfo  im-  - 
ply  either  a  great  ove;  light  or  inconliftency  in  the  framers  of  this 
act.  of  parliament.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  undoubtedly  was 
to  leave  the  queftion  of  libel  to  the  jury;  and  the  only  rational  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  act  for  this  purpofe  can  be  imagined  to  proceed, 
is,  that  it  is  a  queftion  of  that  nature  which  the  jury  are  perfectly 
able  and  competent  to  underftand,  and  exclufivelv  the  proper  pei  - 
fons  to  determine.  Would  it  not  then  be  a  ftrano-e  inconliftencv, 
that  the  fame  legiflature  which  declares  a  jury  the  only  perfons  com- 
petent to  decide  fuch  a  queftion ;  which  takes  it  from  the  judges 
entirely,  and  which  gives  it  independently  and  exclufivelv  to  the 
jury  alone ;  fhould  at  the  fame  time  have  confidered  a  jury  as  fo 
unfit  to  underftand  it,  that  they  could  not  be  fafelv  left  to  the  com- 
mon afliftance  which  the  judge,  according  to  his  difcretion?  give 
them  upon  all  other  occafion3,  but  that  it  fhould  be  necefTary  befides, 
even  to  compel  the  judge  to  deliver  to  them  his  opinion  ? 

4  In  making  thefe  obfervations,  I  am  very  far  from  prefuming  to 
arraign  the  juftice  of  the  conftruclion  I  allude  to,  of  the  claufe  in 
queftion.  I  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  them  by  the  way  only  as 
doubts  for  the  consideration  of  thole  to  whom  it  properly  belongs  to 
determine  qvieftions  of  this  kind,  either  in  courts  of  law  in  the  firlt 
inftance,  or  finally  in  parliament.  I  have  been  led  to  make  them 
only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obviating  certain  confequenccs  which 
jurors  might  be  apt  to  infer  from  fuch  a  conftruction  of  the  aft, 
although  judges  themfelves  neither  mean  nor  apprehend  it  fnould  be 
attended  with  fuch  confequences.  May  it  not  very  poflibly  hap- 
pen, that  jurors,  having  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  confider  the 
queftion  of  libel  as  a  matter  of  law ;  and  rinding  that  the  judges  are 
ftill  hound  to  declare  their  opinion  upon  it,  may  ftill  conceive  them- 
felves in  fome  degree  reftrained  in  the  exercife  of  their  own  judg- 
ments ?  In  this  view,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  necefTary  to  inform 
jurors,  that  this  conftruction,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  will  make 
no  alteration  as  to  their  jurifdiction ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  with  refpecr.  to  the  nature  of  a  publication  in 
a  cafe  of  libel,  the  jury  are  in  r.o  way  whatever  intended  to  be  con- 
trolled in  the  exercife  of  their  own.  The  act  referves  to  the  judge 
the  power  of  giving  his  opinion  in  that,  in  like  manner  as  in  other 
criminal  cafes,  and  in  no  other  manner.  But  that  opinion  is  net  an 
opinion  upon  a  matter  of  law ;  it  is  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of 
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common  underftanding.  As  the  opinion  of  a  wife  and  upright  man, 
it  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with  attention,  and  treated  with  refpecl: ; 
but  however  it  may  ajjifi  the  jury  in  forming  their  judgments  upon 
the  queftion,  let  them  always  keep  in  mind,  that  their  final  judg- 
ment upon  it,  their  verdict,  muft  be  their  qwn  ;  muft  be  their  own 
opinion,  their  own  internal  conviction.' 

To  render  the  whole  more  ufeful,  a  copy  of  the  new  libel  bill  is 
appended. — This  pamphlet  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  very  celd 
brated  and  eloquent  barrifter. 

A  Sermon  to  Crowned  Heads.  By  a  Britifi  Layman.  Svo.  is. 
Jordan.  1794. 
*  The  author  of  the  following  difcourfe,  fays,  the  Advertifement 
prefixed  to  this  publication,  having  obferved,  that  though  large 
fums  of  money  are  paid  to  chaplains  in  this  country,  for  the  religi- 
ous inftruction  of  kings,  they  rarely  procure  a  plain  and  faithful 
fermon  in  return;  and  judging,  from  common  appearances,  that 
crowned  heads  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  but  little  better  treated, 
he  determined  to  fummon  all  the  monarchs  now  living,  to  his  own 
houfe,  and  give  them  a  fermon  gratis.  He  was  not,  indeed,  defired 
by  them  to  print  it ;  but  that  fo  extraordinary  an  occurrence  may  be 
the  lefs  liable  to  mifreprefentation,  and  as  fome  uncrowned  perfons 
may  perhaps  like  to  read  what  they  could  not  hear,  the  difcourfe 
makes  its  appearance.' 

From  the  ludicrous  complexion  of  this  introduction,  we  wer,e 
led  to  expect  fomething  of  the  humourous  and  fatirical  caft ;  but  in 
this  our  expectations  were  not  anfwered. 

Suhftance  of  Lord  Mornington's  Speech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on 
Tucfday,  January  lift  1794,  on  a  Motion  for  an  Addrefs  to  his 
Majrf.y,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Sefjions  of  Parliament.  Svo. 
3-r.     Debrett.     1 794. 

Parliamentary  fpeeches  cannot  be  confidered  as  objects  of  criti- 
cifm.  It  is  fufricient  to  fay,  that  this  fpeech  illuftrates  and  combines 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  war;  the  noble  author  has  availed 
himfelf  of  the  moft  authentic  hiftorical  documents,  and  contends,  in 
a  very  able  and  acute  manner,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  adminiftration.  The  horrors  and  anarchy  of 
the  French  nation,  for  the  laft  twelve  months,  are  depicted  in  juft 
colours ;  and  the  warmth  difplayed  in  ccnfuring  their  contempt  of 
religion,  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

Objections  to  the  War  examined  and  refuted.     By  a  Friend  to  Peace. 

Svo.     1  s.  6d.     Debrett.     1793.  / 

'  If,  fays  this  writer,  in  oar  reafonings  upon  the  fubject  of  the. 

prefent  war,  we  would  avoid  error,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  in  con- 

ftant  remembrance  that  the  war  itfdf  differs  fo  eflentially  from  all 
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former  wars,  as  to  have  little  in  common  with  them  but  the  name. 
In  every  period  of  the  world,  ftates  have  been  obliged  to  refort  to 
hoftilities  to  repel  ambition,  to  refift  injuftice,  to  preferve  religion 
or  indeoendence.  An  enemy  of  a  ne>v  kind  has  lately  rifen  up — 
one  who  fights  not  merely  to  fjbdue  ftates,  but  to  diflbive  fociety— 
not  to  ex  end  empire,  but  to  fubvert  government — not  to  introduce 
a  particular  religion,  but  to  extirpate  all  religion.  The  principles 
which  lead  to  fuch  confequences  are  not  perhaps  entirely  new ;  but 
it  is  alike  new  and  alarming  to  fee  them  acquire  fuch  an  influence 
as  to  be  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  French  revolution,  to  direct  the  force 
of  a  country  like  France,  and  to  turn  that  force  againft  the  whole 
world.  In  the  natural  impulfe  which  leads  to  refiftance  for  the  fake 
of  preferyation,  and  in  the  union  which  arifes  from  a  ftnfe  of  com- 
mon danger,  may  be  found  the  true  principle  of  the  war,  ar.d  of  the 
cxtenfive  alliances  by  which  it  is  fupported.' 

The  political  compleclion  of  this  publication  is  here  pretty  evi- 
dent. The  author,  though  refpectaWe  as  a  writer,  is,  however, 
very  deftitute  of  originality,  and  appears  to  have  gleaned  all  his  ideas 
from  the  parliamentary  fpeeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  who  in 
the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  refifted  the  arguments  in  favour  of  sn 
immediate  termination  of  the  war.  The  4  future  repofe  and  fecu- 
xhy  of  Europe,1  the  ftale  quefiion  of  '  seho  are  we  to  treat  with** 
and  fo  forth,  are  the  principal  topics  difcufled,  and  to  thefe  eyery 
man  of  common  fenfe  is  provided  with  a  ready  anfwer. 

A  Djfcourfe  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  zn 
Rtfpert  to  Neutral  Nations.  By  Charles  Lord  Haviie/bury.  £-J3. 
it.  6a1.  '  Debrett.     1794. 

This  difexjurfe  was  written  by  Charles  Jenkinfon,  efq.  (now  lord 
Kawkeiburv)  in  1757,  and  is  reprinted,  to  prove  that  government 
have  acted  rightly  in  their  conduct  towards  the  neutral  ftates,  who 
have  refufed  to  ioin  in  the  confederacy  againft  France.  The  occa- 
fion  of  its  firft  publication  was  the  republic  of  Holland  afufting 
.France  with  naval  and  military  ftores,  when  we  were  at  war  with 
the  latter.  His  lordfhip's  fentiments  are  delineated  with  great  abi- 
lity, and  appear  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  law  of  nations,  as  then 
u:vderftood ;  but  whether  equally  confiftent  with  the  invafion  of 
Portugal  in  1762,  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  with  the  late  at- 
tempts to  engage  Genoa,  Denmark,  &c.  and  with  the  notions  now 
held  by  politicians,  on  the  rights  of  neutral  ftates,  is  a  quefiion 
which  we  could  have  wiilied  that  liad  been  difcufied  in  an  Appen- 
dix. 

Observation:  on  the  CcndutJ  of  Charles  Fcx,  and  his  Oppojiticn,  in  the 
laft  Sejions  of  Parliament.  By  a  Suffolk  Freeholder.'  Sc-o.  is.  6d. 
Richardfon.     1 794. 

The  conduct  of  the  friends  of  French  liberty,  and  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  opposition,  are  brought  together  here,  rather  unfairly  ;  and 
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cenfured  with  more  afperity  than  abi  fry.  'bufive  epithets  are  dif- 
gufting  in  all  di'putes,  particularly  '■,  hen  brought  in  fupport  of 
common-place  declamation.  The  Suffolk  Freeholder  lias  a  good 
caufe,  and  he  may  be  in  earned: ;  bui  Leis  no  conjuror. 

TJie  Canfes  of  the  Enormities  lafdy  committed  by  Frenchmen,  invefii* 
gated,  and  a  Remedy  Wolfed,  'bvo.  i*..bd  Debrett.  1794.. 
The  mode  by  which  this  writer  invejli  a'r.s\%  not  very  favourable 
to  accuracy  of  conclufion.  From  a  long,  but  fuj  erncial  furvey  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  the  intrigues  of 
parties  are  not  taken  into  the  account,  he  infers,  that  although  the 
French  have  ceen  driven  to  madnefs,  all  they  have  done  is  perfectly 
natural  and  correfponding  to  their  fituation.  Hi j  great  \  irtiality  to 
the  Briiiotine  faction  is  a  proof  that  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  hifiory  of  parties  as  to  iniSeftigate  with  fairnefs.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  French  enormities,  he  pr  pnfes  a  remedy  ;  that 
Great  Britain,  and  her  allies, '  offer  peace  to  France.  When  our 
armies  and  fleets  have  retired,  and  when  plenty  ha-s  flowed  into  the 
ports  of  France,  Frenchmen,  he  thinks,  will  at  the  fame  time  lay 
down  their  arms. 

£ettre  (Tun  Francais  a  un  Anglais  fur   les   Opinions   Politiques,  et 
la  Paticulierement  fur  celh  de  la   Souverainti  du  Peuple.     8i>c. 
dd.     Booker.     1793. 
The  ufual  arguments  againft  a  pure  republic  are  here  urged  with 

coniiderable  force ;  but  we  cannot  leap  from  that,  back  to  the  old 

conftitution  of  France,  which"  the  author  feems  inclined  to  do.    He 

is,  however,  no  friend  to  tyrannic  abufes. 

Reflexions  fur  le   Froces   de  la    Rein?,  par  une  Femme.     Bvo.      is' 
Elmfly.     1793. 
This  vindication  of  the  unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette  is  certainly 
written  with  great  feeling;  but  we  have   our  doubts  as  to  its  impar- 
tiality. 

The  former  and  prefent  State  of  the  Public  Offices  in  this  Kingdom  * 
including  the  Officers  of  his  Majejiy's  Treafury,  Exchequer  y  Pcjl- 
majier  General,  Secretaries  of  State,  Admiralty,  Army,  and  Navy, 
Pay -Offices,  and  all  the  fubordinate  Naval  Departments  :  ivith 
Tables  of  the  e/labliJJied  Fees  received  in  tno/l  of  the  J  aid  Offices,  and. 
in  fundry  other.  Departments.  Svo.  4.1.  Rivingtons.  1794. 
This  is  in  fome  refpecb  an  improvement  upon  the  reports  of  th? 

cornmifiioners,  noticed  in  our  Review  for  April.     An  index  and 

tables  of  fees  are  added  ;  and  it  is,  confequentiy,  a  more  convenient 

book  for  reference. 

P  O  E  T  I- 
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POETICAL. 

J)uchinfield  Lodge,  a  Poem,  in  tzoo  Cantos.     \to.      is.     Stockdale. 

1793. 

Poems  founded  upon  local  description  are  generally  good  to  be 
read  only  upon  the  place,  except  the  fpot  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  clafiic  ground,  or  the  writer  to  be  poflefTed  of  fuperior  powers. 
The  verfes  before  us  are  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  late  and 
prefent  pofTeiTor  of  the  feat  they  celebrate  ;  and  the  Goddef  of  Taftey 
who  has  infpired  the  firft  with  his  defign  of  building  the  lodge,  h 
confoled  for  his  lofs  by  the  Graces,  who  beg  leave  to  introduce  to 
her  his  fucceflbr. 

The  plan,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  not  generally  interefting; 
{.he  verfes  are  not  remarkable  either  for  excellence  or  defect ;  the, 
following  lines  may  give  a  fufficient  fpecimen  : 

*  Spread  to  the  fight,  by  Nature's  pencil  drawn, 
.    .     Appear  gay  woods,  and  inlets  of  the  lawn, 
A  varied  charm,  a  cultivated  flope, 
The  boon  of  plenty,  all  the  peafents'  hope. 
A  fable  gloom  the  mountain  feems  to  throw, 
Imbrowns  the  fteep,  and  fhades  the  glen  below ; 
The  meads  conceil'd,  the  harmlefs  cot  unfeen, 
Light  curves  the  fmcke  above  th'  embofom'd  green  j 
Loofe  gales  arife,  the  fhadows  up  the  fteep 
Skim  on  lighr  wing,  and  o'er  the  vallies  fweep  ; 
Then  mines  the  fky,  with  filver  light  o'erfpread, 
Foams  the  white  rock,  and  falls  the  loud  cafcade ; 
Rills  catch  the  luftre,  ftreams  refplendent  run, 
And  print  their  waves  with  many  a  downward  fun.' 

jl  Ballad  on  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Unfortunate  :  after  the  Manner  of 
Chevy  Chafe.  A  Defcription  of  the  Appearance  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's Ghoft  hfore  the  Convention.  A  Sonnet  on  the  French  Athtifl- 
ical  Motto,  '  Death  is  an  eternal  Sleep;"  and  an  Ode  to  Great- 
vefs.  ^to.  is.  Briftol,  Norton.  1793. 
*  God  profper  long  our  noble  king, 

And  blefs  this  happy  ifle : 
A  mournful  tragedy  I  fing, 

Which  Paris  did  defile,"  &c.  &c  &rc. 

Is  this  an  attempt  at  the  pathetic,  or  is  the  manner  of  Chevy  Chafe 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  grief  ?  '  I'll  rhime  you  fo,  fays  Touchfione, 
eight  years  together ;  dinners,  and  fuppers,  and  fleeping  hours  ex- 
cepted.' 

In  the  appearance  of  Marie's  Ghoft,  the  author  is  rather  more 
fuccefsful ;  but  ftill,  too  much  of  the  namby  pamby. 

Gymnaflica 
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Gymnajlica   Democrat  lea ;   or,  Liberty-Games  ;  as  intended  to  have 
been  folemnized  I  aft  Winter  in  London,  by  a  Troop  of  Gymnofophlfts, 
from  the  Jacobine  School  in  Paris  ;   with  the  favourite" Entertain- 
ment of  Muzzle  and  Chain  ;  a:  exhibited  there  ivit/i  great  Applaufe  ; 
and  a  Piece,  never  to  be  performed  here,  called  the  Foreflers.      To 
which  is  added,  Boileau's  '  Ode  contre  les  Angl'jis,'1  in  the  Timetf 
Cromwell.      With  an  Engl.fi  Tranflatlon,  by  way  of  Retort  Cour- 
teous.    By  C alien  Malleus.     Svo.     is.  6d.      Walker.      1793.- 
When  an  author  lays  out  fo  much  wit  as  is  here  expended  upon 
the  title-page  and  table  of  contents,  it  may  be  reafonably  feared  he 
will  fall  fhort  of  that  commodity  in  the  body  of  the  work.     The 
fun  of  this  whimfical   performance,  for  we  cannot  call  it  by  any 
higher  name,  chiefly  confifts  in  the  idea  that  the  feet  were  become 
tired  of  carrying  the  body,  and  inlifted  on  being '  uppermoft,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  rights  of  man,  preached  by  the  French  reform- 
ers.    This  thought  is  purfued  through  a  good  deal  of  nonfenfe  and 
ribaldry,  enlivened  with  a  gleam  of  very  coarfe  low  humour.  The; 
French  miifionaries  of  freedom  are  thus  caricatured  : 

*  Methought  I  beheld,  of  true  Gallican  grin, 

Three  fpeclre-like  varlets  come  capering  in  ; 

Firft  fcraping  two  firings  of  an  old  broken  fiddle, 

And  tripping  to  th'  twang  of  his  owntweedle,  tweedle, 

Came  a  Zany,  whofe  tricks  and  grimaces  betray'd 

The  lightnefs,  alike  of  his  heel,  and  his  head ; 

Next  enter'd  a  fhadowy  foup-meagre  chap, 

With  no  fhoes  to  his  feet,  and  cockade  in  his  cap, 

Who,  with  pipe  at  his  lips,  vented  gay  from  his  maw, 

The  croakings  of  hunger  thro'  many  a  flaw, 

Tn  a  craz'd  kind  of  mufic;  with  chemical  art, 

To  his  own  rare  amufement  refining  his  (mart, 

The  complaint  of  his  guts  to  th'  content  of  his  heart; 

While  a  third  in  the  rear,  with  his  trowfers  fo  torn, 

So  dufty,  fo  fufty,  the  bones  you'd  have  fworn 

Had  indeed  "  burft  their  cearments,"  part  hanging  about 

him, 
Like  poor  ragged  mutton's,  and  part  gone  without  him  ; 
BawI'd  the  French yankee-doodle- — loud  Ca  Ira,  Ca  ira  ! 
And  his  large  timber  fhoes  thump'd  with  dreadful  tclaty 
When  the  mufic  bid  ceafe,  he  feditious  began 
His  fet  fpeech  on  the  Rights,  and  new  Duty  of  Man  ; 
Declaring  him  *  free,  or  in  this  mode,  or  th'  other, 
To  move  his  machine  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
Like  the  fandy  fea-crab,  to  go  fide-ways,  fuppofe, 
II;s  Hern  dirccL  foremoft,  or  follow  his  nofe; 
Walk  either  or  neither  end  up,  or,  in  fine, 
Roll  along  like  a  hedge-hog,  juft  as  he'd  incline; 

'Twos 


} 
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Twas'his  privilege  rightful,  and  fuch  to  maintain, 

Was  a  glorious  caufe,  truly  worthy  of  men  " 
We  cannot  but  wonder,  however,  that  our  author  fhould  chufe 
to  compare  the  French  Ca  ira  to  the  American  Yankey  Doodle  of  . 
famous  memory,  which,  though  at  frrft  given  as  a  word  of  reproach, 
bears  an  ominous  import  to  an  Englifhman,  as  it  cannot  but  make 
him  reflect,  how  often  this  country  has  been  obliged  to  p?y  the  piper- 
There  are  feveral  other  conceits  in  this  frrange  farrago,  all  to  the 
purpofe  of  debasing  the  common  people.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
clais  the  author  reckons  himfelf ;  but  fore  we  are,  he  has  no  claim 
to  the  poiifh  or  elegance  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

The  Head  and  Limbs.     A  Fable.     By  Sir  Jchn  Ramfea.     4/0.      is. 
Harrifon.     1 794.. 

This  fable,  which,  In  fome  refpects,  refembles  iEfop's  belly  and 
v.emhers,  arofe  frcm'  the  reflectior.  .:zd  was  by  nature  cal- 

culated to  govern  the  body;  ergo,  a  limited  :  is  preferable 

to  a  republic.  The  bavSSs&fitfting  metre  of  La  Fontaine  is  adopted, 
and  with  tolerable  fuccefs ;  but  we  found  no  paflage  that  attracted    • 
particular  attention. 

Verfes  m  the  biftallaticn  f  his  Grace  tie  Dale  of  Finland,  Cham- 
cellur  cf  the  U-ivrrfity.     By   George    Somars  Clarke,  B.D.  Fd- 
k^  if  Trinity  Colltge,  Oxfrd.     4*0.     6'd.     Robinfons.      1795. 
A  poetic  exhortation  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  to  approve  him- 
felf worthy  of  the  principles  which  Oxford  ha*  at  all  times  inftiiled 
into  her  fons,  and  to  follow  the  fteps  cf  his  predeceffor,  the  earl  of 
Guildford. 

*  Portland,  like  him,  fhall,  with  dorr.efric,  twine 
His  academic  bays ;  he  fhall  combine 
Each  manly  fenfe,  each  charity  refin"d, 
Whatever  illumines  or  exalts  the  mind, 
Each  chffic  art ;  and  love  and  guard  the  grove, 
Where  with  the  MifTes  wont  his  youth  to  rove: 
Nor  e'er  unmindful  of  his  laft  behefr, 
Shall  Innovation's  early  courfe  arrefl ; 
Of  Britain's  laws  fhall  guard  each  wife  decree ; 
And  all  th.it  Guildford  was,  hirnfeif  fhali  be.' 
We  beg  leave  to  remind  the  author  that  fiaik  cannot  govern  an 
accufative  as  it  is  made  to  do  in  the  ing  line  : 

*  See  mad  rebellion  flail  a  neighbouring  land.' 

The  Brittjl  -Patriot,  to  his  Fellow  Citbzrks.     A  Poem.     Part  the 
Firft.     4/9.      is.     Knight  and  Triphook.      179'. 

This  is  a  fong  to  the  Curie  :. .  be  foregoing,  as  far  as  re- 

probation of  the  French  revolution  gees,  but  with  far  more  feme 
and  moderation,  and  much  better  (though  not  excellent)  poetrv. 
The  following  lines,  which  be?in  the  poem,  are  fpirited  : 
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c  While  Faction  waves  her  banners,  undifmay'd, 
And  fcarce  conceals,  half-drawn,  the  rebel  blade  j 
While,  falfe  and  faithlefs,  to  her  fiandard  run, 
In  perjur'd  tribes,  the  ruin' J,  the  undone  : 
Where  is  the  true-born  Briton,  but  muft  feci 
His  arm,  inftinctive,  grafp  the  vengeful  fieel ! 
Who  then  are  they,  who  with  infuiting  hand, 
Hurl  at  a  parent's  heart  the  flaming  brand ; 
Excite  revolt }  and  in  a  treas'nous  page, 
Pour  forth  the  torrent  of  unhallow'd  rage  V 
We  would  beg  leave  to  afk,  however,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween ruined  and  undone — Thofe  who  are  fond  of  alliteration,  may 
think  the  following  couplet  affords  a  happy  inftance  of  it : 
1  There  on  a  central  altar,  fixed  as  fate, 
Stands  the  triumphant  triad  of  the  fb.te.' 

He  goes  on  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  happinefs  of  the  Englifh 
peafant,  in  which  we  wifli  one  line  corrected,  as  it  caii  hardly  be 
pronounced  without  breaking  the  reader's  teeth : 

*  Safe  in  his  thatch-clad  cajile's  /acred  bound? 

The  author,  with  a  generous  and  manly  warmth,  profefles  him- 
felf  a  friend  to  genuine  and  rational  freedom,  and  acknowledges  the 
hopes  he  had  conceived  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, till 

where'er  he  gaz'd, 

Blood  ftreamed  in  tides,  and  flames  unceafing  blaz'd. 
The  author  feems,  by  the  following  lines,  to  have  been  perfonally 
acquainted  with  the  princefs  of  Lamballe,  a  circumftance  not  want- 
ing to  increafe  the  commiferation  which  her  fate  muft  infpire  : 

*  Whilft  thus  th'  infatiate  daemon's  ceafelefs  toil, 
With  murder'd  millions  fieeps  the  reeking  foil  ; 
While,  join'd  to  widows'  fhrieks,  and  orphans"  cries, 
Deep,  gafping  groans  call  vengeance  from  the  fkies  : 
While  loud,  difcordant  notes  of  varied  woe 

Shake  Heav'n's  own  fpheres,  and  rend  the  world  below  : 

What  found,  diftinctive,  itrikes  my  ftartled  ear  ? 

Whofe  is  that  well-known,  dying  voice  I  hear? — 

'Tis  her's — Lambalcs — fpare,  nionfteis,  fpare  my  friend! 

That  groan  was  death — 'tis  pan1 — her  torments  end — 

But  vengeance  lives — tho'  flumb'ring  for  a  time, 

Soon  fhall  fhe,  rouz'd,  purfue  th'  infernal  crime. 

Juft  Heav'n ! — Fierce  female  furies  fann'd  the  flame : 

With  tyger  fangs  they  tore  her  mangled  frame : 

With  frantic  yells,  each  wav'd  a  reeking  part ; 

Drank  her  warm  blood,  and  gnaw'd  her  panting  heart.' 

This  little  ^oem  concludes  with  an  apoftrophe  to  Mr.  Fox,  and 

to 
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to  the  duke  of  Portland,  bath  of  whom  he  wifhts  to  enllft  among 
the  fupporters  of  the  meaiures  of  government. 

The  gods  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 

The  reft,  the  winds  difperfed  in  empty  air. 

Tfie  Triumph  of  Loyalty.  A  Poem.  \to.  2s.  6d.  Lane.  1794* 
The  fcope  of  this  poem  is  very  extenfive  indeed.  It  begins  with 
the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels — for  want  of  lovaltv ;  then  the  f:.ll  of 
Adam^from  the  fame  caufe  :  he  then  defcants  upon  the  beauties  of 
creation,  and  the  bleffings  of  Providence,  with  the  fcheme  of  re- 
demption :  all  which  he  juftly  fays  ought  to  engage  our  obedience 
and  love  to  God — and  from  thence  {by  a  very  eafy  tranfition,  the  right 
divine  of  kings  being  once  allowed)  he  defcants  upon  the  duty  of 
loyalty  to  kings,  and  concludes  with  an  inve&ive  againft  the  French, 
and  the  praifes  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  our  glorious  conftitution.  His  ar- 
gument, therefore,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  ftands  thus; 

*  Every  man  owes  to  God  implicit  obedience. 
All  kings  are  in  all  refpects  equal  with  God  : 
Therefore — we  owe  to  all  kings  implicit  obedience. 

Now  if  there  is  any  part  in  this  fyllogifm  which  a  caviller  can 
pick  a  hole  in,  it  muft  be  the  minor,  for  the  major  is  undoubted, 
and  tiie  conclufion  fair  and  legitimate.  So  much  for  the  logic  of, 
this  author.  With  regard  to  his.  poetry,  we  cbierve  he  is  not  flopped 
at  the  little  difficulties  which  embarrafied  Boileau  and  Prior ;  the 
latter  of  wnom,  in  imitation  of  the  former,  exclaims  : 

4  Wortz  !  who  could  mention  in  heroics  Wortz?' 

Our  author,  without  fuch  apology,  gives  us  the  following  elegant 
couplet : 

*  There  faded  all  the  laurels  of  Jemappe, 
And  Dumourier  bewailed  his  dire  v.'jkap.' 

\\  e  obferve,  from  the  quantity  nece:7ury  to  give  to  the  name  of 
Dumourier  in  the  fecc-nd  line,  that  this  champion  of  lovalty  fcorns 
the  rrenchtoo  much  to  pronounce  even  their  own  proper  names 
their  way — & ut  enough — 

Claudite  jam  rives  pueri,  fat  prata  biberunt — 
EAST     INDIA     AFFAIRS. 
Bengal  Sugar.     An  Account  of  the  Method  and  Expence  of  cultho.'.- 

ing  the  Sugar-cane  in  Bengal,  Cjr'f.      8v>.    3/.     Debrett.    1793. 

This  pamp!  let  is  intended  to  prove  the  advantage  of  cultivating 
this  article  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  monopoly 
granted  to  our  Weft  Indian  rflands.  We  regard  all  monopolies  as 
not  only  unjuft,  but  im]  >oiitic,  and  tending  to  the  deftruftioii  of  the 
monopolift  himfelf.  let  we  hefitate  in  pronouncing  this  priviledge 
of  our  \\  eft  Indian  illands  a  monopoly  ;  for  many  are  the  bran 
which  nature  herfeif  has  monopolized  to  the  Er.it  Indi-s ;  whereas, 
If  the  Weft  were  to  iofe  the  fugar  trade,  ought  they  no:  at  once  to 
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be  abandoned,  as  of  no  value  whatever?  But  a  rivalry  mioht  o<* 
highly  ufeful :  and  as  it  remain?  dubious  if  the  Eaft  Indies  poflefe 
fuch  advantages  as  finally  to  exclude  the  Weft,  we  would  rather 
aSTent  to  a  trial;  which,  ifvfound  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  Weft 
Indian  commerce,  might  be  checked  in  time. 

The  prefent  author  treats  the  fubject  ably  and  practically,  and  we 
recommend  his  tract  to  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  fubject.  Pre- 
fixed is  the  following  Advertifefhent : 

*  The  following  Letter  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Report  upon  Sugar,  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  on  29th  of  February,  1792,  Since  the  writer  has  purfued 
the  line  of  investigation  therein  exprefsly  laid  down.  The  produc- 
tion of  it  cannot  tail  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  public,  fince  it  de- 
relopes  the  cheapeft  methods^cf  cultivating  fugar-eajidj  and  manu- 
facturing the  produce,  ever  yet  made  known  to  Europeans. 

'  On  a  fubject  of  fuch  importance  to  this  country,  the  public  at 
large  cannot  be  pofttft  of  too  much  nor  of  too  early  information. 
The  facts  detailed  are  indifputable,  though  feme  of  the  calculations 
appear  erroneous. — Whether  the  writer's  conclufions  be  well  or  ill 
founded,  time  and  experience  muft  demonftrate.  In  the  mean  while, 
thofe  who  are  moft  materially  interefted  in  the  event,  may  now  have 
opportunity  of  taking  timely  meafures  for  guarding  againft  the  pro- 
bable confequences  of  this  difcovery. 

*  The  intelligent  writer,  for  fome  particular  reafons  which  no 
longer  exift,  wiflied  this  letter  neither  to  be  printed  nor  circulated 
in  manufcript ;  but  the  friends  to  whom  it  came  addrefTed,  consi- 
dering that  their  compliance  with  fuch  injunction  would  be  a  ma- 
nifeft  injuftice  to  him,  and  moreover  an  injury  to  the  Weft  India 
proprietors,  as  well  as  to  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  fubmit  it  to  the  public  ;  trufting,  it  will 
be  received  as  the  production,  currents  calamo,  of  a  gentleman  im- 
merfed  in  exteuiive  bufmefs,  and  entitled  on  that  account  to  candid 
allowance.  The  editor,  in  addition  to  a  fimilar  plea,  has  the  want 
of  local  reference  to  urge,  in  excufe  for  producing  it  fo  imperfect 
to  the  reader. 

*  A  few  fhort  explanatory  notes  have  been  fubjoined,  and  tables 
annexed  of  the  weights  and  meafures  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
Bengal.' 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  moft  pointed  parts  of  the' 
work : 

'  I  hope  I  have  now  urged  enough,  to  produce  the  fame  convic- 
tion in  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  has  long  been  imprelfed  on 
my  own,  the  practicability  of  fupplying  the  Weft  Indies  from  hence 
with  their  grand  ftaple  of  fngar,  at  half  the  price  it  cofts  the  planter 
to  raife  it  in  thofe  islands  ;  or  at  leaft  one-third  lefs  than  the  loweft 
actual  expence  at  which  it  can  be  cultivated  and  manufactured  there 
by  Slaves,  under  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.     By  proving  this,  I 
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think,  no  poflible  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  ability  of  Bengal  to 
fupply  Europe  with  rugar  cheaper  than  it  can  be  furnifhed  from  the 
Weil  Indies,  fo  far  as  the  furplus  produce  extends  beyond  the  home 
confumption  : — and  I  think,  the  quantum  of  this  furplus  depends 
upon  the  will  of  government.' 

*  The  prefent  reftriflive  laws  for  guarding  the  company's  exclu- 
five  trade,  prefent  to  us  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  political  incon- 
fiftency.  In  the  Weft,  Great  Britain  guards,  with  die  utmoft  jea-  . 
loufy,  the  trade  of  her  colonies  from  any  participation  with  foreign 
ftates.  In  the  Eaft,  (he,  with  equal  vigilance,  excludes  her  own 
fubjects  from  any  fhare  of  the  advantages  of  that  commerce  which 
her  poffeffions  afford  to  every  other  nation.  To  men  of  plain  un- 
derftandings,  who,  like  myfelf,  view  the  qr.eftion  in  a  commercial 
light  only,  it  mould  feem,  that,  a  f}  ftern  of  policy,  which  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  promotion  of  national  interefi  in  the  weftern  hemifphere, 
ought  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  eafiern,  provided  it  is  founded 
on  juft  and  wife  principles:  and  the  uniform  ftriccnefs  with  which 
the  navigation  laws  are  adminiftered,  leave  us  little  doubt,  that  they 
have  always  been  confidered  as  the  grand  fupport  of  our  maritime 
ftrength,  and  the  protection  of  our  national  commerce.' 


*  This  fugar  (hipped  for  Europe,  would  require  235  (hips  of  about 
400  tons  burthen;  and  reckoning  the  crew  at  25  men  for  each 
(hip,  would  create  employment  for  5865  Britifh  feamen. 

'  At  the  prefent  price  of  Weft  India  ^lufcovado  fugar,  it  would 
fell  in  England  for  80/.  per  cwt.  which  allowing  10  per  cent, 
waftage,  is        ""       -  -  -  £.  6,776,550     o 

To  which  add  the  molaffes  ...  299.468     ic 


And  we  have  no  lefs  than  the  fum  of  -  £.  7.076,018  15 
realized  in  two  years  from  an  extended  cultivation  of  100,000  acres, 
by  means  of  a  loan  not  exceeding  ^.500,000,  which  is  repaid  ia 
fix  months  with  intereft,  giving  a  iand  revenue,  or  rental,  to  Ben- 
gal of  (ugars.  -  -  -  857,142, 
to  which  add  Calcutta  cuftoms  4  per  cent,  on  5,133,750 
maunds  of  gour,  valued  at  2  fugars  per  maund,  is     -         410.700 


Sa.Rs.    1,267.842, 


or  fterling^.  147,914.  16s.  4d.  per  annum.  A  revenue  to  England 
of  £.  1,270,603.  is.  6d.  fuppofing  them  admitted  on  the  fame  terms 
as  thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies,  being  15s.  per  cwt.  And,  allowing 
10  per  cent,  waftage,  a  general  profit  to  Bengal  of  £.  1,240,656. 
5s.  being  the  average  vjhje  of  the  fugars  in  the  Calcutta  market. 
To  the  revenue,  merchants,  feamen,  and  artificers  of  England,  a 
yearly  acceffion  of  £.  5,835,362.  xos.  being  the  difference  between 
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the  Calcutta  and  Englifli  prices,  or  whatever  the  amount  of  that 
difference  may  be. 

'  But,  as  the  profits  ariiing  from  the  prefent  high  price  of  fugars 
would  be  much  too  great  for  any  extenfive  trade  ;  and  as  the  natural 
effect  of  fo  large  an  exportation  from  hence  would  be  confidera- 
ble  reduction  of  that  price  ;  J  will  take  the  felling  price  in  England 
at  40s.  per  cut.  confident  as  I  am,  that  Bengal  can-  fupply  Eng- 
land wiih  fugars  at  half  the  price  which  Die  is  now  obliged  to  pay 
for  it  to  her  Weft  Indian  colonies.  The  grofs  fales,  deducting 
waftage,  would  then  be  £.  3,388,275.  and  the  difference  between 
the  purchafes  and  fales,  deducting  Englifli  cuftoms,  is  £.  1,176.484. 
7s.  6d.  for  the  profit  of  the  merchant,  and  the  payment  of  freight, 
infurance,  and  charges  on  the  tranfportation  and  fale.' 


*  No  conf  deration,  in  my  humble  opinion,  for  Weft  Indian 
propeitv,  ought  to  crufh  the  progrefs  of  improvement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  fetter  the  commerce  of  our  own.  Such  a  policy  is  unjuft 
to  Bengal;  it  is  injurious  to  England;  and  for  what  are  thefe  re- 
ftrictions  enforced  ? — for  the  confervation  of  flavery  !  To  preferve 
and  perpetuate  the  returns  of  Weft  Indian  eftates  to  a  few  monied 
men  in  England,  is  it  right  that  they  mould  have  a  national  mono- 
poly for  the  produce  :  and  that  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  millions 
fhouid  be  immolated  at  the  fhrine  of  a  fyftem  founded  on  principles 
the.  mod  abhorrent  to  humanity  ?  If  the  Weft  Indies  cannot  fupport 
their  fugar  plantations,  under  a  competition  with  a  country  fo  dif- 
tant  as  Bengal,  they  will  foon  become  too  burthenfome  to  be  main- 
tained much  longer :  for,  leaving  the  expence  of  protection  which 
they  coft  the  nation  out  of  the  queftion,  the  exceffive  prices  to  which 
their  produce  has  rifen,  muft  fpeedily  work  its  own  remedy.' 

The  greater  part  of  this  tract,  conflfts  of  tables  and  calculations 
which,  though  little  interefting  to  the  general  reader,  evince  a  com- 
plete practical  knowledge  of  the  fubject. 

Ohfervations  on  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  Difcontents  of  the  Merchant, 

and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflav.d  of  Bombay.      Rcfpeclfully  ad- 

drejfed  to  the  Honourable   Court  of  Director;,  and  Board  of  Con~ 

trol.      With  a  feiu  Remarks,  interefting  to  the  Ozoners  of  Shipping 

employed  by  the  Honourable  Company.      Svo.       Is.      Innes.      1794. 

Merchants  form  the  worft  of  rulers,  being  not  only  guided  by 

views  of  felf-intereft,  but  by  the  narroweft  views  of  prefent  felf  in- 

tereft.     If  thefe  obfervations  be  founded,  the  conduct  of  theffEaft 

Indian  Company  to  this  fettlement,  is  highly  culpable  ;  but  let  the 

author  explain  the  grievances. 

'  From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  weft  coaft  of  India  has  al- 
ways been  infefted  by  pirates.     At  no  period  was  it  ever  polfible  to 
put  an  end  ■  to  their  robberies  before  the  prefent,  when  tie  great 
4  power 
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power  of  the  Englifh  enables  them  to  deftroy  them  for  ever:  and* 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear  to  many  in  Europe,  our  flag  is  infulted  j 
ihips  are  captured ;  cargoes  plundered ;  their  crews  and  officers  mur- 
dered; and  paiTes,  granted 'by  a  pusillanimous  government,  demanded 
bv.  a  fct  of  beings,  who,  though  the  tributaries  of  our  allies,  are  the 
oittcafis  of  all  India.  If  this  is  an  unfair  ftitement,  let  the  owners 
of  the  Admiral  Barrington,  of  London,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
pirates  ;  and  the  Memorial  of  the  Merchants  of  Bombay,  which  is 
before  the  court  of  directors,  and  enumerates,  at  fume  length,  the 
murders  and  robberies practifed  and  tolerated  within  thefe  few  months, 
contradict  the  allertion.' 


*  Thofe  depredators  may  be  divided  into  three,  binds  or  ckfles. 
The  fjrft  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  open  boats,  fome  armed  with 
a  (ingle  gun,  and  others  only  with  frnall  arms,  which  cruize  fepa- 
rately  between  Bombay  and  Surat,-  and  from  thence  to  Cainbaye. 
Thefe  only  venture  to  attack  imall  ftraggling  veflek.  A  fecond 
fquadron  belongs  to  a  pretty  prince,  whofe  harbour  is  not  above 
three  or  four  leagues  from  Bombay  !ight-houfe  ;  in  fight  of  which  it 
commonly  cruizes,  and  intercepts  the  frnall  country  vefleis  th^t  at- 
tempt to  go  in  or  out  for  the  purpofes  of  trade.  A  third,  and  that 
the  molt  formidable  and  dangerous  crew  of  pirates,  have  their  ren  • 
dezvous  near  the-Vingoria  rocks,  not  far  from  Goa  ;  from  whence 
they  fally  out,  and  attack  all  (hips  they  are  able  to  mafter.  It  was 
this  fquadron  that  took  the  lhip  Admiral  Barrington.  Thev  are  fub- 
ject  to  a' petty  rajah,  who  is  laid  to  be  tributary  to  the  Mahratta  go- 
vernment at  Poonah,  A  few  months  ago,  a  vakeel,  or  ambailador, 
came  to  Bombay  from  this  prince,  or  fome  other  chief  of  the  pirates  j 
and  had  hardly 4eft  that  place,  when  they  attacked  a  country  fliip 
which  had  a  Bombay  pafs  on  board,  plundered  her  of  int  moft  va- 
luable part  of  her  cargo,  murdered  captain  Hunter  tne  commander, 
wounded  fome  of  his  officers,  and  afterwards  turned  her  adrift. 
The  only  prince  who  items  to  be  at  peace  with  us  on  this  coaft,  in, 
good  earneft,  is  Tippoo  Sultaun.' 

The  remedies  pointed  out  are  thefe : 

*  Firft,  by  giving  to  your  marine  one  head  inftead  of  four. 

*  Secondly,  Let  that   man    be  of  an  active,  honeft,  and   e.v- 

E  turn  of  mind. 
'  Thirdly,  let  him  be  onlv  rcfponfible  to  vourfelves  and  the  gc- 
yernor-general. 

*  Fourthly,  double  the  pay  of  your  marine  officers,  and  abolifh 
convoy-money,  and  every  impolition  of  that  nature. 

*  Fifthly,  give  them  roving  commiffions  againft  all  piratical  vef- 
leis on  the  coaft ;  and  thus  make  it  their  intereft  to  put  an  end  to  an 
evil,  which,  while  it  exifts,  is  a  reproach  to  the  Britifh  name,  and 

v  detrimental  to  the  honourable  company's  intereft-;. 
.'  Lailly,  let  the  flrong  language  of  truth,  reafon,  and  jufiice, 
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point  out  to  the  paifhwa,  or  whom  fife  of  the  native  princes  it  may 
concern,  that  the  encroachments  of  the  pirates  will  be  no  longer 
permitted  ;  and,  if  not  immediately  put  an  end  to,  will-draw  down 
the  vengeance  which  their  crimes  defer ve.' 

Proceeding  to  another  grievance,  the  author  obferves  : 

*  The  duties  of  the  port  are  fix  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  in 
Britifh,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  goods  brought  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Many  of  the  lelfer  merchants  and  fliopkeepers  in  the  Bazar,  as  well 
as  the  owners  of  Shipping,  were  overftocked  with  marine  ftores ; 
when,  inftead  of  heightening  the- duties  on  the  importation,  or  tak- 
ing fome  other  ftep  to  raife  the  articles  in  queftion  to  a  fair  price,  an 
order  was  fuddenly  hTued,  directing  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  to 
be  levied  upon  all  the  marine  ftores  in  the  ifland,  which  any  perfon 
might  attempt  to  export,  even  for  their  own  ufe. 

'  The  confirmation  excited  by  this  celebrated  edict,  acted  like  the 
fhock  of  an  earthquake,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  in  a  place  which 
derives  its  profperity,  wealth,  and  population,  from  no  other  caufes. 
than  its  commerce  and  Shipping.  Like  the  famous  Bolton  pert  bill, 
or  the  compulfory  loan  decreed  by  the  French  convention,  the  one 
founded  in  ignorance,  the  other  in  tyranny,  it  was  a  fweeping  law, 
which  foared  fo  high  as  to  be  blind  to  all  discrimination  ;  and  had 
nearly  produced  the  fame  effefts  as  the  former.  No  retrofpect  wag 
had  to  the  duties  already  paid  on  importation,  and  under  the  faith  of 
which,  functioned  fince  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  mer- 
chants had  fo  often  fitted  out  their  Ships  with  their  own  ftores.  No 
regard  was  had  to  the  marine  ftores  having  been  purchafed  one,  two, 
or  three  years  a^o,  or  whether  they  had  paid  fix  per  cent,  or  ten  per 
cent,  duty  to  the  company  on  landing.  All  btifinefs  was  nearly  at  a 
ftand.  The  merchant,  and  the  feller  of  a  pound  *'of  nails  in  the 
Bazar,  faw  themfelves  in  one  moment,  and  without  the  leaft  warn- 
ing, reduced  to  the  hard  neceflity  of  lowering  the  price  of  their 
ftores  one-fifth.  Of  the  twenty  per  cent,  one  moiety,  it  is  faid,  was 
to  go  to  the  company  ;  and  the  other  either  to  thofe  who  promul- 
gated the  law,  or  who  were  entrufted  with  its  execution.' 

A  monopoly  of  provisions  is  alfo  Stated,  fo  that  the  government 
forces  the  owners  to  pay  for  bad  fhip  provifions,  forty  per  cent,  more 
than  they  would  other  wife  pay  for  good  ! 

R     O     M    A    N    C     E. 

The    Vionderful    Travels   of  Prince   Fan-Feredin,   in   tie  Country,  of 
Arcadia,     biterfperfed  with  Obfer  vat  ions,  hijlorical,  geographical, 
phyfical,  critical,  and  moral.   Tranjlatcd  from  the  original  French, 
izmo.     3/.     Evans.     1794. 
The  author  of  this  work  excites  a  pleafant  and  harmlefs  laugh  at 

the  expence  of  love-fick  fwains,  and  the  poetical  tribe  of  Arcadia. 

Herq 
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-There  is  much  humour  and  fpirit  in  feverai  parts  of  it.  The  account 
pi  the  language  of  Arcadia  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  language  of/ 
Swift: 

*  There  are  two  rules,  which,  above  ail,  are  very  eflential ;  the 
firft  is,  to  exprefs  nothing  plainly,  but  always  with  exaggeration, 
figure,  metaphor,  or  allegory.  In  ptlrfunnce  of  this  rule,  we  mufc 
take  great  care  to  guard  ourfelves  againft  faying",  I  love.  This  fig- 
nifies  nothing ;  we  muft  fay,  I  am  the  viftim  of  love ;  a  fecret 
flame  confumesme;  I  languish  night  and  day;  a  fweet  anguifb. 
preys  upon  me ;  and  many  other  like  expreffioas.  A  lady  is  hand- 
fome,  that  is  to  fay,  fhe  effaces  all  that  nature  has  formed  moft 
beautiful;  fhe  is  the  mafter-piece  of  the  gods;  k  is  not  poilible  to 
fee  her  without  loving  her  ;  fhe  is  the  goddefs  of  beauty  ;  the  mother 
of  the  graces ;  (he  charms  all  hearts ;  fhe  is  Venus,  acknowledged 
by  Love  himfelf. 

1  The  fecond  rule  confifts  in  never  uttering  a  word  without  one 
or  more  epithets.  For  inftance,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  fay,  love, 
indifference,  regret ;  we  muft  fay,  tender  and  palhonate  iove  ;  cold 
and  cruel  indifference ;  mortal  and  piercing  regret ;  ardent  fighs ; 
profound  and  bitter  grief;  enchanting  beauty;  fweet  i. ope ;  proud 
difdain;  contemptuous  fcorn;  and  the  more  of  thefe  epithets  there 
are  in  a  phrafe,  the  mere  beautiful  and  the  truer  Arcadian  it  is. 

*  As  to  the  words  which  compofe  the  language,  they  are  in  very. 
fmall  number,  and  it  is  this  which  facilitates  the  learning  of  Arca- 
dian. The  following  are  nearly  all.  Love,  hatred,  tranlports,  de- 
fires,  fighs,  alarms,  hopes,  delights ;  pride,  beauty,  cruelty,  in- 
gratitude, perfidy,  jealoufy ;  I  die,  I  languifh  ;  felicity,  defpair ; 
the  heart,  the  fentiments ;  charms,  attractions,  enchantment,  rap- 
ture; complaints,  forrows,  anguifh;  life  and  death;  'happinefs,"rnif- 
fortune,  deftiny,  fate,  barbarity ;  care,  tenderneis,  tears,  vows, 
oaths;  bloom  and  verdure;  rivulets  and  meads;  reveiies,  images 
and  dreams ;  morn  and  eve.  Thefe  are  nearly  all  the  words  of  the 
Arcadian  language ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  do,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  than  to  add  to  them  various  epithets,  as  fiTt,  tender,  c  harm- 
ing, admirable,  delightful,  horrible,  furious,  dreadful,  mortal,  fuf- 
ceptible,  mournfulr  profound,  lively,  ardent,  fincere,  perfidious, 
fiappy,  tranquil,  calm  ;  the  following  phrafes,  efpecLlly,  are  moft 
Convenient.  What  I  cannot  exprefs  :  what  is  not  to  be  defcribed; 
which  it  is  impoliible  to  conceive ;  which  furpaifes  all  expreiiion  ; 
above  all  utterance,  and  beyond  all  imagination.  This  little  col- 
lection affords  matter  for  whole  volumes  in  folio,  written  in  the 
Arcadian  tongue.  There  yet  remains  one  obfervation  to  make, 
which  is,  that  we  muft  take  care  that  we  join  to  our  words  none 
but  fuitabie  epithets ;  for  in  fiance,  were  we  to  fay,  a  dear  and  deli  jhfc. 
fill  diftrefs ;  this  would  be  a  ridiculous  and  ill-matched  expreffion.* 

The  readers  of  the  old  romances  willrccognife  their  acquaintances 
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in  other  parts  of  this  work,  which,  however,  rather  falls   o/f  in 
point,  towards  the  clofe.     No  account  is  given   of  the  original 

author.  '  ■  . 

RELIGIOUS. 

Thirteen  Letters  on  various  religious  Sulyeels,  re  com  mended  to  theferi- 
ous  Attention  of  devout  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  The 
Profits  of  thefe  Lettei  s  to  be  appropriated  to  the  clothing  fome  poof 
Children  of  Raft  Dereham.     Svo.     is.     Wcbfter.     1793. 

Thefe  Letters,  chiefly  written  by  various  authors,  are  collected 
by  the  editor,  from  the  pious  motive  of  procuring  to  the  important 
fubjects  of  religion,  a  mere  favourable  reception  with  the  public. 
The  fuperior  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  general,  the 
duty  of  complying  with  its  divine  precepts,  the  nature  of  the  feveral 
£acraments,  with  the  obligations  to  a  religious  life,  and  the  ever- 
iafting  rewards  attending  it,  are  ail  defcribed  in  ftrong  colours, 
and  warmly  recommended  to  the  mod  ferious  consideration  of 
mankind.  While  we  highly  applaud  the  defign  of  thefe  va- 
rious Letters,  in  their  feparate  ftate,  we  cannot  but  approve 
of  the  falutary  view  with  which  they  are  cohered  into  this  pro- 
duction. 

A    Sermon    preached    at   Clirift-Church,  Neiwgate-ftreet,  before    the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  the   Aldermen,   Sheriffs,  and 
Governors  of  the    Royal  Hofpitals  of  the   City   of  London,  on   St. 
Matthew's  Day,  Saturday,  the  1  if  of  September,    1793.     By  the 
Rev.  George   Rickai  ds,  M.  A.     4/0.      is.     1793. 
The  contents  of  this  difeourfe  are  well  enough  fuited  to  the  oc- 
caficn,  but  their   publication  we  think    an  unneceflary  meafure. 
The  author  dwells  with  great  propriety  on  the  neceffity  of  early  re- 
ligious inftruction,  and  deprecates  the  milchiefs  of  free-thinking  in 
a  manner  becoming  a  minilter  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  we  do 
not  find  thefe  points  ui'ged  either  w  ith  ability  or  novelty  in  many 
inftances. 

The  Three  Woe  Trumpets ;  of  ivJiich  the  Fief  and  Second  are  already 
pafl ;  and  the  Third  is  noiv  begun  ;  under  which  the  feven  Vials 
of  the  Wrath  of  God  are  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  World.  Being 
the  Suhfiance  of  two  Difcourfes,  from  Rev.  xi.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
Delivered  at  the  Chapel  in  Parliament-court,  Artillery-/lreety 
Bifliopfgatc-ftreet,  on  February  3,  and  24,  1793.  By  Elhanan 
Winch  fler.     Svo.     is.     Parfons.      1793. 

The  public  have  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  this  writer.  In  this,  which  is  the  fecond  edition,  we 
do  not  difcover  any  new  matter  that  requires  mention. 
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The  Regard  due  to  the  Divine  Judgments  corfidered ;  in  a  Sermon, 
f reached  at  the  Lord's  Day  Evening  Le  Sure,  at  Hare -Court,  Al- 
derfgate-ftreet ;  Nov.    17th,     1 793.       By   John  Humphry*.      8r*. 
1  j.     Parfons.      1794- 
A  trite"  compofition,  in  which  the  author  represents  the  anarchr 

©f  France  as  an  example  of  divine  vengeance  on  the  people  of  that 

country  for  having  forfaken  Chnftianity. 

MATHEMATICAL,  &c 

TJie  Arithmetical  and  Mathematical  Refcfitrry  ;  being  a  nenv  improv- 
ed Syjlem  of  practical  Arithmetic,  in  all  its  Branches,  defgnedf'-r 
the  life  of  Schools,   Academies,   Counting-Houfes,  and  alfo  for  the 
Benefit  of  private  Perfons  ivho  have  not  the  AJ/iJIance  of  a  Teacher. 
By  John  Eadcn.  4  Vols.  Vol.  I.  'ovo.  6s.  6d.  Robinfons.    1793. 
The  reader  cannot  complain  of  want  of  variety  in  this  volume. 
The  fubje&s  generally  treated  of  in  elementary  books  of  arithmetic, 
are  all  to  be  found  her**,  and  befides,  a  fhort  account  of  logarithms, 
annuities,  the  purchafe  of  freehold  efiates,  the  firength  of  timber, 
the  Aiding  rule,  fome  geometrical  problems,  menfv.ration  of  fur- 
faces  and  folids,  artificers  work,  and  fpecific  gravities.      There  is 
alfo  a  variety  of  problems  taken  from  different  parts  cf  philcfophy. 
The  rules  are  laid  down  with  plainnefs,  and  the  number  of  exam- 
pies  to  each  may  make  the  work  ufeful  in  fchools  and  academies. 
The  common  mode  is  followed  of  giving  a  variety  Of  rules,  before 
the  learner  is  brought   to  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  :  and  hence 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  to  leave  fchool  without  having  arrived 
to  thefe  ufeful  parts  of  arithmetic.      We  cannot  but  think,  that  if 
arithmetic  were  taught  from  pure  numbers  alone,  without  reference 
to  money,  weights,  meafures,  &c.  that  is,  that  if  the  four  fimple 
rules  of  addition,  fubtraftion,  multiplication,  and  divifion,  were  firft 
taught  in  pure  numbers,  without  troubling  the  boy  to  copy  every 
example  in  his  book,  then  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  then  vulgar 
and   decimal  fractions,  the    learner  would  have   acquired  fuch  a 
.  facility  in  managing  numbers,  that  the  application  of  them  to  the 
other  rules  would  be  made  with  eafe.      Indeed  our  author  recom- 
mends to  fuch  as  are  to  go  through  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  and 
proceed  from  thence  to  menfuration,  algebra,  &c.  to  learn  fractions 
immediately  after  reduction  ;  but  the  lefstime  the  boy  has>  for  fchool, 
the  more  incumbent  is  it  on  his  teacher  to  inffruft  him  in  pure 
arithmetic,  the  application  of  which  to  various  things  in  common 
life,  will  be  the  lefs  difficult,  as  he  is  better  acquainted  with  numbers. 
We  have  feen  with  what  facility  numbers  may  be  learned  by  prac- 
tice at  a  fchool,  whew  the  boys  were  daily  exercifed  in  them,  with- 
out any  paper  or  Hate-      As  they  flood  round  in  claffes,  queftions 
were  aiked  them,  which  they  folved  extempore,  and  thus  a  lad  of 
common  capacity  may  be  made  in  a  fhort  timemafter  of  numbers. 

But 
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But  in  general,  too  much  time  is  employed  in  their  copy-books,  the 
rules  sre'to  be  copied,  the  fums  are  to  be  copied,  and  the  knowledge 
is,  inftead  of  being  in  the  learner" s  head,  too  often  confined  to  the 
copy  book. 

Direil ions  for  making  an  univerfal  Meridian  Dial,  capable  of  being 
fet  to  any  Latitude,  which  fall  give  the  mean  folar  Time  of  Noonj 
hy    inf  cclivn,    without    any    Calculation    whatever      By    Francis 
Woliafon,   F.R.S.      /[to.      is.      Wilkie.      1 793. 

Mr.  Wollafton  communicated  this  Memoir  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  not  gaining  admiffion  for  it  in  their  Tranfactions,  with  the  ut- 
inoft  deference  to  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues,  he  now  conceives 
that  his  fervices  may  in  this  form  be  made  acceptable  to  the  public, 
The  dial  is  formed  by  making  a  meridian  line^  the  axis  of  a  curve, 
en  whofe  abfchTie,  correfponding  to.  the  days  of  the  year,-  ordinates 
are  drawn,  representing  the  equation  of  time  for  each  day.  Thus, 
the  image  of  the  fun  pafling  over  this  curve,  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  box  adjufted  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  will  fhew  the  exact 
time  of  noon  for  that  day.  By  means  of  fiich  an  inftrument  it  is 
conceived,  that  the  clocks  in  country  places,  which  now  go  fo 
egregiouflv  wrong,  will,  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  be  rectified  :  for  the 
clock-fetter  need  not  trouble  himfelf  about  the  equation  of  time,  but 
{Imply  look  at  his  inftrument,  and  get  his  clock  right  in  a  moment. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  aftronomers  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down,  with  accuracy,  a  curve  of  this  nature,  and  confequently  the 
expence  of  fueh  an  inftrument ;  for  there  are  other  objections,  which, 
perhaps,  have  already  ftruck  the  generality  of  our  readers.  Suppos- 
ing the  inftrument  complete,  and  fet  up  in  a  country  village  :  for  a 
few  days  Hodge  will  gape  with  pleafure  after  the  fun's  image,  he 
will  feize  with  rapture  his  watch  at  the  appointed  time,  and  till  the 
wonder  has  ceafed,  make  a  boaft  of  the  punctuality  of  his  clock ; 
but  foon  Hodge  finds  he  has  fomething  elfe  to  do,  befides  dancing 
attendance  upon  the  fun  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  he 
will  leave  the  inftrument  to  itfelf,  or,  perhaps,  fhew  it  as  a  curio- 
fity  to  his  neighbours  at  every  feaft.  Again,  Mr.  Wollafton  is  not 
acquainted  with  a  fecret,  which  we  will  now,  though  it  is  death  to 
the  inftrument,  communicate  to  him.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  parifhes,  it  is  found  expedient,  that  the  clock  fhould  be 
often  considerably  more  before  the  fun  than  is  juftifiableon  the  prin* 
ciples'  of  aftronomy.  We  will  not  pretend  to  juftify  our  country- 
men for  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  but  we 
apprehend  Mr.  Wollafton  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  perfuade  them, 
that  it  is  not  beneficial  to  agriculture. 
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The  Myflerles  of  Udolpkc,  a  Komance ;  inter  [per fed  with  feme 
Pieces  of  Poetry.  By  Ann  Radcliffe,  Author  of  the  Romanre 
of  the  For  eft,  Gfc  ^Vols.llmo.  i/.  Boards.  Robinfons. 
1794. 

1  HpHINE  too  thefe  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 

■*■     This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy, 
Of  horror,  that  and  .hrilling  feari, 
Or  ope  the  facred  fource  of  fympathetic  tears.' 

Such  were  the  prefents  of  the  Mufe  to  the  infant  Shak- 
fpeare,  and  though  perhaps  to  no  other  mortal  has  fhe  been 
fo  lavifli  of  her  gifts,  the  keys  referring  to  the  third  line  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  mull  be  allowed  to  be  completely  in  pofieffion  of. 
This,  all  who  have  read  the  Romance  of  the  Foreft  will  will- 
ingly bear  witnefs  to.  Nor  does  the  prefent  production  re- 
quire the  name  of  its  author  to  afcertain  that  it  comes  from 
the  fame  hand.  The  fame  powers  of  defcription  are  difplayed, 
the  fame  predilection  is  discovered  for  the  wonderful  and  the 
gloomy — the  fame  myfterious  terrors  are  continually  exciting 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  fupernatural  appearance,  keeping  us, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  very  edge  and  confines  of  the  world  of 
fpirits,  and  yet  are  ingenioufly  explained  by  familiar  caufes ; 
curiofity  is  kept  upon  the  ftretch  from  page  to  page,  and  from 
volume  to  volume,  and  the  fecret,  which  the  reader  thinks 
himfelf  every  inftant  on  the  point  of  penetrating,  flies  like  a 
phantom  before  him,  and  eludes  his  eagemefs  till  the  very 
laft  moment  of  protracted  expectation.  This  art  of  efcaping 
the  gueffes  of  the  reader  has  been  improved  and  brought  to 
perfection  along  with  the  reader's  fagacity ;  juft  as  the  various 
inventions  of  locks,  bolts,  and  private  drawers,  in  order  to 
fecure,  fallen,  and  hide,  have  always  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
genuity of  the  pickpocket  and  houfebreaker,  whofe  profeffion 
it  is  to  unlock,  unfaflen,  and  lay  open  what  you  have  taken 
fo  much  pains  to  conceal.  In  this  conteil  of  curiofity  on  one 
nde,  and  invention  on  the  other,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  certainly 
the  advantage.     She  delights  in  concealing  her  plin  with  the 
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moft  artificial  contrivance,  and  feems  to  amufe  herfelf  with 
faying,  at  every  turn_and  doubling  of  the  ftory,  c  Now  you 
think  you  have  me,  but  I  (hall  take  care  to  difappoint  you.' 
This  method  is,  however,  liable  to  the  following  inconve- 
nience, that  in  the  fearch  of  what  is  new,  an  author  is  apt  to 
forget  what  is  natural;  and,  in --rejecting  the  more  obvious 
conclufions,  to  take  thofe  which  are  lefs  fatisfactory.  ,The 
trite  and  the  extravagant  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
writers  who  deal  in  fiction.  With  regard  to  the  work  before 
us,  while  we  acknowledge  the  extraordinary  powers  of  Mrs. 
Radc;iiTe,  fome  readers  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
they  have  been  exerted  in  the  prefent  work  with  equal  effect 
as  in  the  Romance  of  the  Foreft. — Four  volumes  cannot  de- 
pend entirely  on  terrific  incidents  and  intricacy  of  ftory.  They 
require  character,  unity  of  defign,  a  delineation  of  the  fcenes 
of  real  life,  and  the  variety  of  well  fupported  contrail.  The 
Myfteries  of  Udolpho  are  indeed  relieved  by  much  elegant 
rlefcription  and  picturefque  fcenery  ;  but  in  the  defcriptions 
there  is  too  much  of  famenefs  :  the  pine  and  the  larch  tree 
wave,  and  the  full  moon  pours  its  luftre  through  almoft  every 
chapter.  Curiofity  is  raifed  oftener  than  it  is  gratified  i  or  ra- 
ther, it  is  raifed  lb  high  that  no  adequate  gratification  can  be 
given  it ;  the  intereft  is  completely  diffolved  when  once  the  ad- 
venture is  finifhed,  and  the  reader,  when  he  is  got  to  the  end 
of  the  work,  looks  about  in  vain  for  the  fpell  which  had  bound 
him  fo  ftrongly  to  it.  There  are  other  little  defects,  which 
impartiality  obliges  us  to  notice.  The  manners  do  not  fufr.- 
ciently  correfpond  with  the  sera  the  author  has  chofen  ;  which 
is  the  1  itter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  direSt  anachronifm,  but  the  ftyle  of  accomplifliments  given 
to  tl.c  heroine,  a  country  young  lady,  brought  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne;  the  mention  of  botany;  of  little  circles  of 
infidelity,  &c.  give  fo  much  the  air  of  modern  manners,  as  is 
not  counterbalanced  by  Gothic  arches  and  antique  furniture. 
It  is  poffible  that  the  manners  of  diiferent  ages  may  not  differ 
fo  much  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  more  than  probable 
that  we  are  generally  wrong  when  we  attempt  to  delineate  any 
but  our  own;  but  there  is  at  leaft  a  ftyle  of  manners  which 
cur  imagination  has  appropriated  to  each  period,  and  which, 
like  the  coftume  of  theatrical  drefs,  is  not  departed  from  with- 
out hurting  the  feelings. — The  character  of  Annette,  a  talka- 
tive waiting-maid,  is  much  worn,  and  that  of  the  aunt,  ma- 
dame  Cheron,  is  too  low  and  felfifh  to  excite  any  degree  of 
intereft,  or  juliify  the  dangers  her  niece  expefes  herfelf  to  for 
her  fake.  We  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  the  adventures  do  ■ 
not  fufnciently  point  to  one  centre :  we  do  not,  however,  at- 
tempt to  analyfe  the  ftory  j  as  it  would  have  no  other  effect 
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tlian  deflroying  the  pleafure  of  the  reader,- we  (hall  content 
ourfelves  with  giving  the  following  fpe-cimen  of  one  of  thofe 
piclurefque  fcenes  of  terror,  which  the  author  knows  fo  well 
to  work  up: 

*  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  Emily's  mind  was  agitated 
with  doubts  and  fears  and  contrary  determinations,  on  the  fubjeet 
of  meeting  this  Barnardine  on  the  rampart,  and  fubmitting  herfelf 
to  his  guidance,  fhe  fcarcely  knew  whither.  Pity  for  her  aunt  and 
anxiety  for  herfelf  alternately  fwayed  her  determination,  and  night 
came,  before  fhe  had  decided  upon  her  conduct.  She  heard  the 
caftle  clock  ftrike  eleven — twelve — and  yet  her  mind  wavered.  The 
time,  however,  was  now  come,  when  fhe  could  hefitate  no  longer  : 
and  then  the  intereft  fhe  felt  for  her  aunt  overcame  other  confidera- 
tions,  and  bidding  Annette  follow  her  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
vaulted  gallery,  and  there  await  her  return,  fhe  defcended  from  her 
chamber.  The  caftle  was  perfectly  ftill,  and  the  great  hall,  where 
fo  lately  fhe  had  witnefTed  a  fcene  of  dreadful  contention,  now  re- 
turned only  the  whifpering  footfteps  of  the  two  folitary  figures  glid- 
ing fearfully  bet  ween  the  pillars,  and  gleamed  only  to  the  feeble  lamp 
they  carried.  Emily,  deceived  by  the  long  fhadows  of  the  pillars,  and 
by  the  catching  lights  between,  often  flopped,  imagining  fhe  faw 
fome  perfon,  moving  in  the  diftant  obfcurity,  of  the  perfpective ; 
and,  as  fhe  pafTed  thefe  pillars,  fhe  feared  to  turn  her  eyes  towards: 
them,  almoft  expecting  to  fee  a  figure  ftart  out  from  behind  their 
broad  fhaft.  She  reached,  however,  the  vaulted  gallery,  without 
interruption,  but  unclofed  its  outer  door  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and,  charging  Annette  not  to  quit  it,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  open, 
that  fhe  might  be  heard  if  ihe  called,  fhe  delivered  to  her  the  lamp, 
which  file  did  not  dare  to  take  herfelf  becaufe  of  the  men  on  watch, 
and,  alone,  ftepped  out  upon  the  dark  terrace.  Every  thing  was 
fo  fail,  that  flie  feared  left  her  own  light  fteps-  fliould  be  heard  by 
the  diftant  fentinels,  and  fhe  walked  cautioufly  towards  the  fpot, 
Where  fne  had  before  met  Barnardine,  liftening  for  a  found,  and 
looking  onward  through  the  gloom  in  fearch  of  him.  At  length, 
file  was  ftarded  by  a  deep  voice,  that  fpoke  near  her,  and  fhe  pauf- 
ed,  uncertain  whether  it  was  his,  till  it  fpoke  again,  and  fhe  then 
recognized  the  hollow  tones  of  Barnardine,  who  had  been  punctual 
to  the  moment,  and  was  at  the  appointed  place,  refting  on  the  ram- 
part wall.  After  chiding  her  for  not  coming  fooner.  and  faying, 
that  he  had  been  waiting  nearlv  half  an  hoar,  he  defired  Emilyj 
who  made  no  reply,  to  tollow  him  to  the  door  through  which  he 
had  entered  the  terrace. 

*  While  he  unlocked  it  fhe  looked  back  to  that  fhe  had  left,  and 
obferving  the  rays  of  the  lamp  ftream  through  a  frnall  opening,  wa» 
certain  that  Annette  was  ftill  there.  But  her  remote  fituatbn  could 
little  befriend:  Emily,  after  fhe  had  quitted  the  terrace  ;  and,  when 
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Barnardine  unclofed  the  gate,  the  difmal  afpecT:  of  the  pafTage  beyond, 
fhewn  by  a  torch  burning  on  the  pavement,  made  her  fhrink  from 
following  him  alone,  and  fhe  refufed  to  go,  unlefs  Annette  might 
accompany  her.     This,  however,  Barnardine  abfolutely  refufed  to 
permit,  mingling  at  the  fame  time  with  his  refufal  fuch  artful  cir- 
cumftances  to  heighten  the  pity  and  curiofity  of  Emily  towards  her 
aunt,  that  me,  at  length,  confented  to  follow  him  alone  to  the  portal. 
*  He  then  took  up  the  torch,  and  led  her  along  the  pafTage,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  he  unlocked  another  door,  whence  they 
defcended,  a  few  fteps,  into  a  chapel,  which,  as  Barnardine  held 
up  the  torch  to  light  her,  Emily  obferved  to  be  in  ruins,  and  fhe 
immediately  recollected  a  former  converfation  of  Annette,  concern- 
ing it,  with  very  unpleafknt  emotions.     She  looked  fearfully  on  the 
almoft  rcoflefs  walls,  green  with  damps,  and  on  the  Gothic  points 
of  the  windows,  where  the  ivy  and  the  briony  had  long  fupplied 
the  place  of  glafs,  and  ran  mantling  among  the  broken  capitals  of 
fame   columns,  that  had   once  iupported  the   roof.     Barnardine 
ftumbled  over  the  broken  pavement,  and  his  voice,  as  he  uttered  a 
fudden  oath,  was  returned  in  hollow  echoes,  that  made  it  more  ter- 
rific.    Emily's  heart  funk  :  but  fhe  ftill  followed  him,  and  he  turn- 
ed out  of  what  had  been  the  principle  aide  of  the  chapel.     "  Down 
thefe  fteps,  lady,"  faid  Barnardine,  as  he  defcended  a  flight,  which 
appeared  to  lead  into  the  vaults;  but  Emily  paufedon  the  top,  and 
demanded,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  whither  he  was  conducting  her. 
"  To  the' portal,"  faid  Barnardine. 

"  Cannot  we  go  through  the  chapel  to  the  portal  r"  faid  Emily. 
"  No,  Signora ;  that  leads  to  the  inner  court,  which  I  don't 
chooie  to  unlock.     This  way,  and  we  fhall  reach  the  outer  court 
prefently." 

*  Emily  frill  hefitated  ;  fearing  not  only  to  go  on,  but,  fince 
fhe  had  gone  thus  far,  to  irritate  Barnardine  by  refufing  to  go  fur- 
ther. 

"  Come,  lady,"  faid  the  man,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flight,  "  make  a  little  hafte;  I  cannot  wait  here  all 
night." 

"  W  h;ther  do  thefe  fteps  lead  ?"  faid  Emily,  yet  paufing. 
"  To  the  portal,"  repeated  Barnardine,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  I 
will  wait  no  longer."  As  he  faid  this,  he  moved  on  with  the  light, 
and  Emily,  fearing  to  provoke  him  by  further  delay,  reluctantly 
followed.  From  the»fteps,  they  proceeded  through  a  pafTage  ad- 
joining the  vaults,  the  walls  of  which  were  dropping  with  unwhole- 
fome  dews,  and  the  vapours,  that  crept  along  the  ground,  made 
the  torch  burn  fo  dimly,  that  Emily  expected  every  moment  to  fee 
it  eytinguifhed,  and  Barnardine  could  fcarcely  find  his  way.  As 
they  advanced,  thefe  vapours  thickened,  and  Barnardine  believing 
the  torch  was  expiring,  flopped  for  a  moment  to  trim  it.  As  he 
then  refied  againft  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  that  opened  from  the  pafTage, 

Emily 
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Emily  faw,  by  uncertain  flaflies  of  light,  the  vaults  beyond,  and, 
near  her,  heaps  of  earth,  that  feemed  to  furround  an  open  grave. 
Such  an  object,  in  fuch  a  fcene,  would,  at  any  time,  have  difhirbed 
her;  but  now  fhe  was  fliocked  by  an  inftantaneous  prefentiment, 
that  this  was  the  grave  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  and  that  the  treach- 
erous Barnardine  was  leading  herfeif  to  deftruction.  The  obfcure 
and  terrible  place,  to  which  he  had  conducted  her,  feemed  to  juftify 
the  thought ;  it  was  a  place  fuited  for  murder,  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead,  where  a  deed  of  horror  might  be  committed,  and  no  veftige 
appear  to  proclaim  it.  Emily  was  fo  overwhelmed  with  terror,  that, 
for  a  moment,  file  was  unable  to  determine  what  conduct  to  purfue. 
She  then  confidered,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  efcape  from 
Barnardine,  by  flight,  fince  the  length  and  the  intricacy  of  the  way 
file  had  pafled,  would  foon  enable  him  to  overtake  her,  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  turnings,  and  whofe  feeblenefs  would  not  fuffer 
her  to  run  long  with  fwiftnefs.  She  faired  equally  to  irritate  him  by 
a  difclofure  of  her  fufpicions,  which  a  refufal  to  accompany  hira 
further  certainly  would  do ;  and,  fince  fhe  was  already  as  much  in 
his  power  as  it  was  poffible  fhe  could  be,  if  fhe  proceeded,  fhe,  at 
length,  determined  to  fupprefs?  as  far  as  fhe  could,  the  appearance 
of  apprehenfion,  and  to  follow  filently  whither  he  defigned  to  lead 
her.  Pale  with  hcrror  and  anxiety,  fhe  now  waited  tili  Barnardine 
had  trimmed  the  torch,  and,  as  her  fight  glanced  again  upon  the 
grave,  fhe  could  not  forbear  enquiring  for  whom  it  was  prepared. 
He  tock  his  eyes  from  the  torch,  and  fixed  them  upon  her  face  with- 
out fpeaking.  She  faintly  repeated  the  queftion,  but  the  man,  fhak- 
ing  the  torch,  pafled  on ;  and  fhe  followed,  trembling,  to  a  fecond 
flight  of  fteps ;  having  afcended  which,  a  door  delivered  them  into 
the  firfr.  court  of  the  caftle.  As  they  crofied  it,  the  light  fhewed  the 
high  black  walls  around  them,  fringed  with  long  grafs  and  dank 
weeds,  that  found  a  fcanty  foil  among  the  mouldering  ftones ;  the 
heavy  buttrefles,  with,  here  and  there,  between  them,  a  narrow 
grate,  that  admitted  a  freer  circulation  of  air  to  the  court,  the  mafly 
iron  gates  that  led  to  the  caflle,  whofe  cluttering  turrets  appeared 
above,  and,  oppofite,  the  huge  towers  and  arch  of  the  portal  itfelf. 
In  this  fcene  the  large,  uncouth  perfon  of  Barnardine,  bearing  the 
torch,  formed  a  characteriftic  figure.  This  Barnardine  was  wrapt 
in  a  long  dark  cloak,  which  fcarcely  allowed  the  kind  of  half-boots, 
or  fandals,  that  were  laced  upon  his  legs,  to  appear,  and  fhewed  orriy 
the  point  of  a  broad  fword,  which  he  ufuaily  wore,  flung  in  a  belt 
acrofi  his  fhoulders.  On  his  head  was  a  heavy  fiat  velvet  cap, 
fomevhat  refembling  a  turban,  in  which  was  a  fliort  feather ;  the 
vifage  beneath  it  fhewed  ftrong  features,  and  a  countenance  furrowed 
with  the  lines  of  cunning,  and  darkened  by  habitual  difcontent. 

*  The  view  of  the  court,  however,  reanimated  Emily,  who,  as 
fhe  crofied  filently  towards  the  portal,  began  to  hope,  that  her  own 
fears,  and  not  the  treachery  of  Barnardine,  had  deceived'  her.     She 
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looked  anxioufly  up  at  the  firft  cafement,  that  appeared  above  thft 
lofty  arch  of  the  portcullis ;  but  it  was  dark,  and  fhe  enquired, 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  chamber,  Where  Madame  Montbni  was 
confined.  Emily  fpoke  low,  and  Barnardine,  perhaps,  did  not  hear 
her  queftion,  for  he  returned  no  anfwer  •>  and  they,  foon  after,  en- 
tered the  poftern  door  of  the  gate- way,  which  brought  them  to  the 
foot  of  a  narrow  ftair-cafe,  that  wound  up  one  of  the  towers. 

"  Up  this  ftair-cafe  the  Signora  lies,"  faid  Barnardine. 

"Lies!"  repeated  Emily  faintly,  as  fhe  began  to  afcend. 

"  She  lies  in  the  upper  chamber,"  faid  Barnardine. 

''As  they  paffed  up,  the  wind,  which  poured  through  the  narrow 
cavities  in  the  wail,  made  the  torch  flare,  and  it  threw  a  ftronorer 
gleam  upon  the  grim  and  fallow  countenance  of  Barnardine,  and 
'difcovered  more  fully  the  defelation  of'  the  place: — the  rough  ftone 
walls,  the  fpiral  flairs,  black  with  age,  and  a  fuit  of  ancient  armour, 
with  an  iron  vifor,  that  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  appeared  a  trophy 
of  fome  former  victory. 

'  Having  reached  a  landing-place,  "  You  may  wait  here,  lady," 
"faid  he,  applying  a  key  to  the  doer  of  a  chamber,  "  while  I  go  up, 
and  tell,  the  Signora  you  are  coming." 

w  That  ceremony  is  unneceffarV,"  replied  Emily,  u  my  aunt  will 
rejoice  to  fee  me." 

"  I  am  not  fo  fure  of  that,"  faid  Barnardine,  pointing  to  the  room, 
he  had  opened  :  "  Come  in  here,  lady,  while  I  ftep  up." 

'  Emily,  furpriftd  and  fomewhat  fhocked,  did  not  dare  tooppofe 
nim  further,  but,  as  he  was  turning  away  with  the  torch,  defired  he 
"would  not  leave  her  in  darknefs.  He  looked  around,  and,  obferving 
s  tripod  lamp,  that  flood  on  the  flairs,  lighted  and  gave  it  to  Emily, 
who  flepped  forward  into  a  large  old  chamber,  and  he  clofed  the 
door.  As  fhe  liftened  anxioufly  to  his  departing  fleps,  fhe  thought 
he  defcended,  inftead  of  afcending,  the  flairs  ;  but  the  gufts  of 
wind,  that  whiftied  round  the  porta!,  would  not  allow  her  to  hear 
diftinclly  any  other  found.  Still,  however,  fhe  liftened,  and,  per-. 
ceiving  no  ftep  in  the  room  above,  where  he  h'.d  affirmed  Madame 
Montoni  to  be,  her  anxiety  increafed,  though  fhe  confidered,  that 
the  thicknefs  of  the  floor  in  this  ftrong  building  might  prevent  any 
found  reaching  her  from  the  upper  chamber.  The  next  moment, 
in  a  paufe  of  the  wind,  file  diftinguifhed  fearnardine's  ftep  defend- 
ing to  the  court,  and  then  thought  fire  &eard  his  voice ;  but,  the 
rifinf  euft  again  overcoming  other  founds,  Emily,  to  be  certain  on 
this  point,  moved  foftly  to  the  door,  which,  on  attempting  to  open 
it,  fhe  difcovered  was  faftened.  AH  the  horrid  apprehenfipns,  that 
had  lately  affailtd  her,  returned  at  this  inftant  with  redoubled  force, 
and  no  longer  appeared  like  the  exaggerations  of  a  timid  fpirit,  but 
feemed  to  have  been  fent  to  warn  her  of  her  fate.  She  now  did  not 
doubt,  that  Madame  Montoni  had  been  murdered,  perhaps  in  this 
very  chamber;  or  that  fhe  herfelf  was  brought  hither  for  the  fame 
->  curnofe. 
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purpofe.  The  countenance,  the  manners,  and  the  recollected  words 
of  Barnardine,  when  he  had  fpoken  of  her  aunt,  confirmed  her 
worft  fears.  For  fome  moments,  (he  was  incapable  of  confidering 
of  any  means,  by  which  ihe  might  attempt  en  efcape.  Still  me 
liftened,  but  heard  footfteps  neither  on  the  ftairs,  nor  in  the  room 
above  ;  fhe  thought,  however,  that  (he  again  diftinguifhed  Barnar- 
dine's  voice  below,  and  went  to  a  grated  window,  that  optned  upon 
the  court,  to  enquire  further.  Here,  fhe  plainly  heard  hi*  hourie 
accents,  mingling  with  the  blaft,  that  fwept  by,  but  they  ueie  loft 
again  fo  quickly,  that  their  meaning  could  not  be  interpreted  ;  and 
then  the  light  of  a  torch,  which  feemed  to  iiiue  from  the  portal  be- 
low, flaihed  acrofs  the  court,  and  the  long  fliadow  of  a  nun,  who 
was  under  the  arch- way,  appeared  upon  the  pavement.  Emily, 
from  the  hugenefs  of  this  fudden  portrait,  concluded  it  to  be  that  of 
Barnardine  ;  but  other  deep  tones,  which  pafled  in  the  wind,  foon 
convinced  her  he  was  not  alone,  and  that  his  companion  was  not  a 
perfon  very  liable  to  pity. 

'  When  her  fpirits  had  overcome  the  firft  {hock  cf  her  firuztion, 
fhe  held  up  the  lamp  to  examine  if  the  chamber  afforded  a  pofiibi- 
lity  of  an  efcape.  It  was  a  fpacious  room,  whole  walis,  wainfeoted 
with  rough  oak,  (hewed  no  cafement  but  the  grated  one,  which 
Emily  had  left,  and  no  other  door  than  tha%  bv  which  fhe  had  en- 
tered. The  feeble  rays  of  the  lamp,  however,  did  not  aliow  her  to 
fee  at  once  its  full  extent ;  fhe  perceived  no  furniture,  except,  in- 
deed, an  iron  chair,  faftened  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  imme  • 
diately  over  which,  depending  on  a  chain  from  the  cieiing,  hun<*  an 
iron  ring.  Having  gazed  upon  thefe,  for  fome  time,  with  wonder 
and  horror,  fhe  next  obferved  iron  bars  below,  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  confining  the  feet,  and  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  were  rings  of 
the  fame  metal.  As  ihe  continued  to  furv.ey  them,  fhe  concluded, 
that  they  were  inflruments  of  torture,  and  it  ftruck  her,  that  fome 
poor  wretch  had  ouce  been  faftened  in  this- chair,  and  had  there  been 
itarved  tQ  death.  She  was  chilled  by  the  thought;  but,  wh-.t  was 
'her  agony,  when,,  in  the  next  moment,  it  occurred  to  her,  that  her 
aunt  might  have  been  one  of  thefe  victims,  and  that  fhe  herfeif 
might  be  the  next !  An  acute  pain  feized  her  head,  fhe  was  fcarcely 
able  to  hold  the  lamp,  and,  looking  round  for  fupport,  was  feating 
herfeif,  unconfeiouiiy,  in  the  iron  chair  itlelf ;  but  fuddenly  per- 
ceiving where  fhe  was,  fhe  fiarted  from  it  in  horror,  and  fcrufig  to- 
wards a  remote  end  of  the  room.  Here  again  fhe  looked  round  for 
a  feat  to  fuftain  her,  and  perceived  only  a  dark  curtain,  which,  de- 
fending from  the  cieiing  to  the  floor,  was  drawn  along  the  whole 
fide  of  the. chamber.  Iii  as  fhe  was,  the  appearance  of  this  curtain 
ftruck  her,  and  fhe  paufed  to  gaze  upc-n  it,  in  wonder  and  appre- 
henfion. 

'  It  feemed  to  conceal  a  recefs  of  the  chamber  ;  fhe  wifhed,  yet 
dreaded,  to  lift  it,  and  to  difcovtr  what  it  veiled  ;  twice  ihe  was 
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withheld  by  a  recollection  of  the  terrible  fpe&acle  her  daring  hand 
had  formerly  unveiled  in  an  apartment  of  the  caftle,  till,  fuddenly 
conjefturing,  that  it  concealed  the  body  of  her  murdered  aunt,  fhe 
feized  it,  in  a  fit  of  defperation,  and  drew  it  afide.  Beyond,  ap- 
peared a  corpfe,  ftretched  on  a  kind  of  low  couch,  which  was 
crimfoned  with  human  blood,  as  was  the  floor  beneath.  The  fea 
tures,  deformed  by  death,  were  ghaftly  and  horrible,  and  more  than 
one  livid  wound  appeared  in  the  face.  Emily,  bending  over  the 
body,  gazed,  for  a  moment,  with  an  eager,  frenzied  eye  ;  but,  in 
the  next,  the  lamp  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  fhe  fell  fenfelefs  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch. 

.  *  When  her  fenfes  returned,  fhe  found  herfelf  furrounded  by 
men,  among  whom  was  Barnardine,  who  were  Kfting  her  from  the 
floor,  and  then  bore  her  along  the  chamber.  She  was  fehfible  of 
what  palled,  but  the  extreme  4anguor  of  her  fpirits  did  not  permit 
her  to  fpeak,  or  move,  or  even  to  feel  any  diftincT:  fear.  They  car- 
ried her  down  the  flair-cafe,  by  which  fhe  had  afcended  ;  when, 
having  reached  the  arch- way,  they  flopped,  and  one  of  the  men, 
taking  the  torch  from  Barnardine,  opened  a  fmall  door,  that  was  cut  in 
the  great  gate,  and,  as  he  ftepped  out  upon  the  road,  the  light  he 
bore  fhewed  feveral  men  on  horfeback,  in  waiting.  Whether  it 
was  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air,  that  revived  Emily,  or  that  the  objects 
fne  now  faw  roufed  the  fpirit  of  alarm,  fhe  fuddenly  fpoke,  and 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  difengage  herfelf  from  the  grafp  of  the 
ruffians,  who  held  her. 

'  Barnardine,  meanwhile,  called  loudly  for  the  torch,  while  dif- 
tant  voices  anfwered,  and  feveral  perfbns  approached,  and,  in  the 
fame  inftant,  a  light  flafhed  upon  the  court  of  the  caftle.  Again 
he  vociferated  for  the  torch,  and  the  men  hurried  Emilv  through  the 
gate.  At  a  fhort  diftance,  under  the  fhelter  of  the  caftle  walls,  fhe 
perceived  the  fellow,  who  had  taken  the  light  from  the  porter,  hold- 
ing it  to  a  man,  bufily  employed  in  altering  the  faddle  of  a'horfe, 
round  which  were  feveral  horfemen,  looking  on,  whofe  harfh  fea- 
tures received  the  full  glare  of  the  torch  ;  while  the  broken  ground 
beneath  them,  the  oppofite  walls,  with  the  tufted  fhrubs,  that  over- 
hung their  fummits,  and  an  embattled  watch-tower  above,  were 
reddened  with  the  gleam,  which,  fading  gradually  away,  left  the 
remoter  ramparts  and  the.  woods  below  to  the  obfcurity  of  night. 

"  What  do  you  wafte  time  for,  there  r"  faid  Barnardine  with  an. 
oath,  as  he  approached  the  horfemen.     "  Difpatch- — difpatch." 

"  The  faddle  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  replied  the  man  who 
was  buckling  it,  at  whom  Barnardine  now  fwore  again,  for  his  neg- 
ligence, and  Emily,  calling  feebly  for  help,  was  hurried  towards 
the  horfes,  while  the  ruffians  difputed  on  which  to  place  her,  the 
one  defigned  for  her  not  being  ready.  At  this  moment  a  clufter  of 
lights  iflued  from  the  great  gates,  and  fhe  immediately  heard  the 
fhrill  voice  of  Annette  above  thofe  of  feveral  other  perfons,  who 

advanced 
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advanced.  In  the  lame  moment,  fhe  diftinguilhed  Montoni  and 
Cavigni,  followed  by  a  number  of  ruffian-faced  fellows,  to  whom 
fhe  no  longer  looked  with  terror,  but  with  hope,  for,  at  this  inftant, 
{he  did  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  any  dangers  that  might  await 
her  within  the  caftle,  whence  fo  lately  and  fo  anxioufiy  the  had 
wtfhed  to  efcape.  Thofe,  who  threatened  her  from  without,  had 
cngroffed  all  her  apprehenlioQS. 

7  A  fhort  conteft  enfued  between  the  parries,  in  which  that  of 
Montoni,  however,  were  prefently  vi&ors,  and  the  horfemen,  per- 
ceiving that  numbers  were  againil  them,  and  being,  perhaps,  not 
very  warmly  infereited  in  the  affair  they  had  undertaken,  galloped 
off,  while  Barnardine  had  run  far  enough  to  be  loft  in  the  darknefs, 
and  Emily  was  led  back  into  the  caftle.  As  fhe  re-paiTed  the  courts, 
the  remembrance  of  what  fhe  had  feen  in  the  portal-chamber  came, 
with  all  its  horror,  to  her  mind ;  and  when,  foon  after;  fhe  heard 
the  gate  clofe,  that  fhut  her  once  more  within  the  caftle  walls,  fhe 
fhuddered  for  herfelf,  and,  almoft  forgetting  the  danger  fhe  had  es- 
caped, could  fcarcely  think,  that  any  thing  lefs  precious  than  li- 
berty and  peace  was  to  be  found  beyond  them.' 

Thefe  volumes  are  inter fperfed  with  many  pieces  of  poetry, 
fome  beautiful,  all  pleating,  but  rather  monotonous.  We 
cannotrefifl  the  temptation  of  giving  our  readers  the  following 
charming  one,  more  efpecially  as  poetical  beauties  have  not  a 
fair  chance  of  being  attended  to,  amidft  the  ftronger  intereft 
infpired  by  fuch  a  feries  of  adventures.  The  love  of  poetry  is  a 
tafte  ;  curiofity  is  a  kind  of  appetite,  and  hurries  headlong  on, 
impatient  for  its  complete  gratification : 

'THE    SEA-NYMPH. 

'  Down,  down  a  thoufand  fathom  deep, 
Among  the  founding  feas  I  go; 
Play  round  the  foot  of  every  fteep 
Whole  cliffs  above  the  ocean  grow. 

There,  within  their  fecret  caves, 

I  hear  the  mighty  rivers  roar  ; 

And  guide  their  ftreams  through  Neptune's  waves 

To  blefs  the  green  earth's  inmoft  fhore  : 

And  bid  the  frefhen'd  waters  glide, 
For  fern-crown'd  nymphs  of  lake,  or  brook, 
Through  winding  woods  and  paffures  wide, 
And  many  a  wild,  romantic  nook. 

For  this  the  nymphs,  at  fall  of  eve, 
Oft  dance  upon  the  flow'ry  b?.nks, 
And  fing  my  name,  and  garlands  weave 
To  bear  beneath  the  wave  their  thanks. 

In 
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In  coral  bow'rs  I  love  to  lie, 

And  hear  the  furges  roll  above, 

And  through  the  waters  view  on  high 

The  proud  fhips  fail,  and  gay  clouds  move. 

And  oft  at  midnight's  ftiflefi:  hour, 
When  fummer  feas  the  veflel  lave, 
I  love  to  prove  my  charmful  pow'r 
While  floating  on  the  moon-light  wave. 

And  when  deep  fleep  the  crew  has  bound, 
And  the  fad  lover  mufing  leans 
O'er  the  {hip's  fide,  I  breathe  around 
Such  ftrains  as  fpeak  no  mortal  means  ! 

O'er  the  dim  waves  his  fearching  eye 
Sees  but  the  veflel's  iengthen'd  fhade  ; 
Above — the  moon  and  azure  ffcy  ; 
Entranc'd  he  hears.,  and  half  afraid  ! 

Sometimes,  a  fingle  note  I  fwell. 
That,  fofdy  fweet,.  at  diftance  dies  j 
Then  wake  the  magic  of  my  fliell, 
And  choral  voices  round  me  rife  ! 

The  trembling  youth,  charrh'd  by  my  {train, 
Calls  up  the  crew,  who,  filent,  bend 
O'er  the  high  deck,  but  lift,  in  vain  ;. 
My  fong  is  hufh'd,  my  wonders  end  ! 

Within  the  mountain's  woody  bay, 
Where  the  tall  bark  at  anchor  rides, 
At  twilight  hour,  with  tritons  gay, 
I  dance  upon  the  lapfing  tides : 

And  with  my  fifter-nymphs.I  fport, 
Till  the  broad  fun  looks  o'er  the  floods  ; 
Then,  fwift  we  feek  our  cryftal  court, 
Deej>  in  the  wave,  'mid  Neptune's  woods, 

In  cool  arcades  and  glafly  halls, 
We  pafs  the  fultry  hours  of  noon, 
Beyond  wherever  fun-beam  falls, 
Weaving  fea-flowers  in  gay  feftoon. 

The  while  we  chant  our  ditties  fwcet 
To  fome  foft  fliell  that  warbles  near  ; 
Join"d  by  the  murmuring  current,  fleet, 
That  glide  along  our  halls  fo  clear. 

There,  the  pale  pearl  and  fapphire  blue, 
And  ruby  red,  and  em'rald  green, 
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Part  from  the  domes  a  changing  hue, 
And  fparry  columns  deck  the  fcene. 

When  the  dark  ftorm  fcowls  o'er  the  deep, 

And  long,  long  peals  of  thunder  found, 

On  fome  high  cliff  my  watch  I  keep 

O'er  all  the  reftlefs  feas  around ; 
- 

Till  on  the  ridgy  wave  afar 

Comes  the  lone  veffel,  labouring  (low, 

\  Spreading  the  white  foam  in  the  air, 

With  fail  and  top-maft  bending  low. 

Then,  plunge  I  'mid  the  ocean's  roar, 
My  way  by  quiv'ring  lightnings  fhewn, 
To  guide  the  bark  to  peaceful  fhore, 
And  hufh  the  failor's  fearful  groan. 

And  if  too  late  I  reach  its  fide 

To  fave  it  from  the  'whelming  furge, 

I  call  my  dolphins  o'er  the  tide, 

To  bear  the  crew  where  ifles  emerge. 

Their  mournful  fpirifs  foon  I  cheer, 
While  round  the  defert  coaft  I  go, 
With  warbled  fongs  they  faintly  hear, 
Oft  as  the  ftormy  guft  finks  low. 

My  mufic  leads  to  lofty  groves, 

That  wild  upon  the  fea-bank  wave ; 

Where  fweet  fruits  blccm,  and  frefh  fpring  roves, 

And  doling  boughs  the  tempeft  brave. 

Then,  from  the  air  fpirits  obey 
My  potent  voice  they  love  fo  well, 
And,  on  the  clouds,  paint  viiions  gay, 
While  ftrains  more  fweet  at  diftance  fwelj, 

And  thus  the  lonery  hours  I  cheat, 
Soothing  the  fliip-wreck'd  failor's  heart, 
Till  from  the  waves  the  ftorm  s  retreat, 
And  o'er  the  eaft  the  day-beams  dart. 

Neptune  for  this  oft  binds  me  fall 
To  rocks  below,  with  choral  chain, 
Till  all  the  tempeft's  over-paft, 
And  drowning  ieamen  cry  in  vain. 

Whoe'er  ye  are  that  love  my  lay,  . 
Come,  when  red  fun-fet  tints  the  wave, 
To  the  ftiil  fands,  where  fairies  play  ; 
There,  in  cocl  fe^s}  I  love  to  kve.' 
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If,  in  confequence  of  the  criticifms  impartiality  feas  obliged 
us  to  make  upon  this  novel,  the  author  mould  feel  difpofed  to 
alk  us,  Who  will  write  a  better  ?  we  boldly  anfwer  her,  Your- 
Jelf\  when  no  longer  difpofed  to  facrifice  excellence  to 
quantity,  and  lengthen  out  a  ftory  for  the  fake  of  filling  an 
additional  volume. 


The  Morbid  Anatomy  of jome  of  the  moji  important  Parts  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  F.  k-  S.  TeU 
law  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyjicians,  and  Phyjician  of  St, 
George's  Hofpital.     $vo.     6s.  Boards.     Johnfon.     1793- 

A  CCURATE  ftatements  of  the  morbid  appearances  ob- 
"**■  ferved  in  directions,  have  hitherto  been  a  great  defidera- 
tum  in  medical  libraries ;  and  every  encouragement  is  there- 
fore due  to  gentlemen  who  communicate  the  refult  of  their 
experience  in  this  refpect.  As  to  the  plan  of  this  publication, 
we  fhall  relate  the  intentions  of  the  author  in  his  own  words  ; 

*  In  the  prefent  work  we  propofe  to  give  no  cafes ;  but  (imply 
an  account  of  the  morbid  changes  of  ftrueture  which  take  place  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vifcera,  in  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  fexes,  and  in  the  brain.  This  will  be  done  according  to  a 
local  arrangement,  very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  we  were 
defcribing  natural  ftruchire,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  obfer- 
vations  upon  morbid  aftions  which  may  occasionally  arife.  My 
fituation  has  given  me  more  than  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  exa- 
mining morbid  nVueturc.  Dr.  Hunter's  collection  confains  a  very 
large  number  of  preparations  exhibiting  morbid  appearances,  which 
I  can  have  recourfe  to  at  any  time  for  examination.  Being  phyfi- 
cian  to  a  large  hofpital,  and  engaged  in  teaching  anatomy,  I  have 
alfo  very  frequent  opportunities  of  examining  difeafes  in  dead  bo- 
dies. What  this  work  will  contain  will  be  principally  an  account 
of  what  I  have  feen-myfelf ;  but  I  mall  alf)  take  advantage  of  what 
has  been  obferved  by  others.  This  work  is  intended  to  compre- 
hend an  account  of  the  moft  common,  as  well  as  many  of  the  very 
rare  appearances  of  difeafe  in  the  vital  and  more  important  parts  of 
the  human  bodv.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  work,  that 
it  mud  be  progreffive:  fome  appearances  of  difeafe  will  be  obferved 
in  future,  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  totally  unacquainted,  and 
others  which  we  know  very  little  of  now,  will  afterwards  be  known 
perfectly.' 

We  (hall  extract  fome  parTages  relating  to  fuch  morbid  ap- 
pearances as  may  be  confidered  as  unufual.  Treating  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  pericardium,  he  obferves, 

'  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  two  or  three  fcrofulous 
n  tumours, 
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tumours,  gwwing  within  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  one  of 
which  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut.  They  confifted  of  a  white 
foft  matter,  fomewhat  refembling  curd,  or  new  cheefe.  The  peri- 
cardium is  a  very  unufual  part  of  the  body  to  be  attacked  by  fcro- 
fula,  and  therefore  this  muft  be  a  very  rare  appearance  of  difeafe. 
The  tumours  had  probably'  been  flow  in  their  progrefs,  as  in  fcro- 
fula  Generally,  and  this  difeafe  could  not  have  been  guefled  at  in  the 
living  body. 

1 1  have  twice  found  (and  it  has  been  feen  much  pftener  by  an 
anatomift  *  of  the  beft  authority)  the  pericardium  fo  changed  as  to 
refemble  a  common  ox's  bladder,  in  fome  degree  dried,  or  like  a  com- 
mon pericardium  which  had  been  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air.* 

4  Cafes  have  occurred,  although  very  rarely,  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium, but  where  no  rupture  could  be  difcovered  after  the  moft 
diligent  fearch,  either  in  the  heart  itfelf,  or  in  any  of  its  veflels.' 

*  It  alio  happens,  although  I  believe  very  rarely,  that  a  heart  is 
fo  imperfectly  formed  as  to  allow  of  life  being  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time  in  a  very  uncomfortable  ftate,  but  to  be  ultimately 
the  caufe  of  death.     There  are  two  cafes  of  this  fort  defcribed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  and  there  is  one  fpecimen  of  this  malforma- 
tion preferved  in  his  collection.     The  malformation  preferved  in  the 
collection,  confifts  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  being  ex- 
tremely fmall,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  being  very  fmall  alio  which 
arifes  from  it.   At  its  origin  from  the  tight  ventricle  it  is  completely 
impervious.     The  ductus  arteriofus  is  open,  but  forms  likewife  a 
fmall  canal,  and  terminates  in  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery.    The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  its  natural  fize,  probably  from 
the  frequent  accumulation  of  blood  in  it ;  and  the  communication 
between  the  two  auricles,  by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale,  is  much 
larger  than  ufual.  The  child  in  whom  this  malformation  was  found, 
had  its  fkln  of  a  very  dark  colour,  had  very  laborious  refpiratioa, 
and  violent  action  of  the  heart.     It  lived  only  thirteen  days. 

*  In  another  cafe  related  by  Dr.  Hunter,  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  very  fmall,  efpecially  at  its  origin,  and  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  feptum  cordis,  at  the  bafts  of  the  heart,  large  enough  to  allow 
a  fmall  thumb  to  pafs  through  it.  The  perfon  in  whom  this  mal- 
formation of  the  heart  was  found,  lived  about  thirteen  years.  He 
never  had  a  frefh  complexion,  but  it  was  always  dark,  or  tending  to 
black.  He  was  often  feized  with  fits,  efpecially  when  there  was 
any  hurry  upon  his  fpirits,  or  there  had  been  any  brilk  motion  of 
his  body. 

4  It  is  obvious  that  in  thefe  deviations  from  the  natural  firucture, 
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too 
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too  fmafl  a  quantity  of  blood  muft  pafs  through  the  lungs  to  recelv<* 
the  benefit  of  refpiration,  and  this-  will  be  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  deviation.  The  blood  will  from  this  caufc  be  of 
a  dark  colour,  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  receives  the  florid  hue 
from  the  influence  of  the  air.  upon  it  in  the  lungs.  Hence  the  co- 
lour of  the  (kin  muft  be  neceflarily  fallow  or  dark,  and  this  will  be 
increafed  when  the  blood  is  more  than  ufual  accumulated  in  the 
viens.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  in  fuch  ftru&ures  of  the  heart,  the 
circulation  will  be  carried  on  with  much  more  difficulty  when  it  is 
excited  beyond  its  ufual  ftandard.  This  may  even  be  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  the  circulation  muft  for  a  fhorttime  befufpended 
altogether.  It  was  from  this  caufe,  probably,  that  fits  eccafionally 
were  produced,  as  related  in  one  of  the  cafes.' 


*  It  fometimes  happens,  although  I  believe  rarely,  that  a  portion; 
of  the  pleura  is  converted  into  bone.  This  confifts  of  a  thin  plate, 
and  fometimes  extends  over  a  pretty  broad  furface  of  the  pleura.  In 
all  the  cafes  which  I  have  feen,  the  bony  matter  feemed  to  me  to 
be  exactly  like  ordinary  bone.  I  have  never  {cm  it  form  a  thick 
irregular  knob,  but  always  a  thin  plate.' 


'  The  lungs  are  fometimes,  although  I  believe  very  rarely,  formed 
into  pretty  large  cells,  fo  as  to  refemble  fomewhat  the  lungs  of  an 
amphibious  animal.  Thefe  cells,  in  the  only  inftance  which  I  have 
feen  of  this  difeafe,  were  moft  of  them  of  the  fize  of  a  common 
garden  pea,  and  fome  few  were  fo  large  as  to  be  able  to  contain  a 
frnall  goofeberry.  They  were  furrounded  by  a  fine  tranfparent  cap- 
fide,  and  were  fo  numerous  as  to  occupy  more  than  one  half  of  the 
portion  of  the  lung  which  I  faw.  The  only  fpecimen  of  this  fort  of 
difeafe  which  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr. 
Cruikfhank  ;  and  the  perfon  in  whom  it  was  found,  had  been  very 
long  fubjecl:  to  difficulty  of  breathing.' 

Speaking  of  the  difeafes  of  the  flomach,  he  obferves, 

c  A  part  of  the  ftomach  is  occafionally  formed  into  a  peuch  by- 
mechanical  means,  although  very  rarely.  I  have  feen  one  inftance 
of  a  pouch  being  fo  formed,  in  which  five  halfpence  had  been  lodg- 
ed. The  coats  of  the  ftomach  were  thinner  at  that  part,  but  were 
not  inflamed  or  ulcerated.  The  halfpence  had  remained  for  fome 
confiderable  time,  forming  a  pouch  by  their  prefiure,  but  had  not 
irritated  the  ftomach  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  inflammation 
or  ulceration.' 

Under  the  article  ovaria,  the  author  mentions  their  conver- 
fion  into  a  fatty  fubftance,  mixed  with  teeth  and  hair  j  a  cir* 
cumftance  which,  however  extraordinary,  is  fully  afcertained 
to  have  happened  in  feveral  inftances.     Dr.  Baillie  alfo  men- 
tions 
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tions  a  ftmilar  tumour,  taken  from  a  man's  ftomach,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  celebrated  Ruyfch. 

As  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  we  are  forry  to  remark,  that 
we  think  Dr.  Baillie  has  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the 
footfteps  of  Morgagni.  Dr.  Baillie  gives  a  general  hiftory  o£ 
the  morbid  changes  taking  place  in  the  body  ;  Morgagni  re- 
lates particular  inltances,  and  after  having  detailed  the  fymp- 
toms  which  immediately  preceded  the  death  of  a  patient,  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  appearances  exhibited  on  direction.  By 
thus  pointing  out  and  afcertaining  the  connexion  between  cer- 
tain fymptoms,  and  certain  deviations  from  natural  flrudlure, 
he  affords  the  moll  effe&ual  afliftance  to  the  phyfician,  and  en- 
ables him  to  judge  of  the  real  ftate  cf  the  morbid  body,  previ- 
ous to  death.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  reprefent 
this  work  as  void  of  merit  and  utility.  The  llyle  is  perfpicu- 
ous  and  agreeable,  the  matter  important,  and  well  arranged ; 
and  the  whole  work  deferves  the  attentive  perufal  of  every  me- 
dical lludent. 

A  Liberal  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms  into  Modern  Language,  accord' 
ing  to  the  Liturgy  Translation ;  with  copious  Notes  and  IlluJ- 
trations,  partly  original,  and  partly  [defied  from  the  befl 
Commentators :  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Pfalms  intel- 
ligible to  every  Capacity.  By  IVilliam  Robert  Wake.  2  Vols. 
i2mo.     I2f.     Boards.     Robinfons.     1793- 

p*VERY  well  meant  attempt  to  explain  the  language  of 
Scripture,  is  certainly  intitled  to  candour;  and  though 
Mr.  Wake,  in  the  publication  before  us,  mould  not  have 
equalled  the  expectations  of  the  few,  he  probably  will  give  fa- 
tisfackion  to  the  many.  The  latter  being  indeed  his  principal 
idefign,  he  may,  in  general,  be  deemed  to  have  accompiilhed 
his  purpofe. 

To  the  title,  however,  of  a  liberal  verfion,  we  confefs,  we 
have  fome  objection ;  not  only  as  it  feems  to  imply  a  licence 
to  depart  from  the  original,  but  alfo  as  every  fuch  departure 
mufl  proceed  either  from  omitting,  or  adding  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  author ;  or  from  a  fubftitution  of  fomething  ii»  its  ftead. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  Mr.  Wake  had  ftyled 
his  work  a  Paraphraflic  Explanation  of  the  Pfalms,  in  mo- 
dern Language,  according  to  the  Liturgical  Verfinn  ;  we  think 
he  would  have  more  pertinently  defcribed  his  woik :  efpecially, 
as  we  do  not  find  that  he,  at  all,  hath  confulted  th;  Hebrew. 

The  XXIXth  Pfalm  is  annexed,  with  its  argument  and 
notes,  as  a  competent  fpecimen  of  what  is  performed. 

«  PSALM  XXIX. 
(  Thli  Pfalm  fcems  to  have  been  compofed  by  David  after  an  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  ftorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  ;  whence  it  is  pro- 
bable God  had  fo  difcomfited  his  enemies,  (2  Samuel  viii.)  and 
put  their  forces  into  fuch  diforder,  that  he  eafily  obtained  the  vic- 
tory over  them.  Therefore  he  here  exhorts  them  to  fiibmit  them- 
felves  to  that  glorious  majefty,  from  whom  the  tempeft  proceeded. 
As  there  are  many  Pfalms  which  point  to  a  great  vi&ory,  ob- 
tained with  this  circumftance  of  remarkable  thunder,  it  is  more 
reafonable  to  believe  that  they  were  all  made  upon  the  fame  oeca- 
fion,  than  that  each  had  a  feparate  one. 

*  Offer  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty,  offer  the  moft  precious  of 
your  flock  unto  the  Lord  !  own  that  to  the  Lord  belongs  adoration 
and  power  ! 

*  2.  Render  to  the  Lord  the  homage  due  to  his  divine  dignity ; 
adore  the  Lord  with  his  own  facred  worfhip  ! 

*  3.  It  is  the  Lord  that  -commands  the  waters  :  it  is  the  glorious 
God  that  creates  the  thunder. 

*  4.  It  is  the  Lord  that  governs  the  fea ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  mighty  in  its  operation :  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a  glorious 
voice. 

*  c.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  rends  the  cedar  trees:  the  Lord  rends 
even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

*  6.  He  difperfes  them  like  a  herd  df  calves  :  Lebanon  alfo  and 
Sirion,  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  young  unicorn. 

1  7.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  fiafhes  forth  the  lightning ;  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  makes  the  wildernefs  :  the  Lord  lhakes  even  the  wilder- 
nefs of  Cades. 

*  S.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  forces  the  timorous  doe  into  labour, 

and 


*  4.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  fignifies  thunder :  which  in  thofe  days  was 
efteemed  to  atteft  the  divine  prefence,  as  to  Jofhua  in  the  firft  conqueft  of 
Canaan,  to  Samuel  againft  the  Philiftines,  1  Sam.  xii.  15,  and  to  David  againft 
the  fame  enemies :  it  was  alfo  the  ordinary  mode  of  communicating  the  divine 
decrees,  which  therefore  were  ftyled  the  daughters  of  thunder;  and  Iaftly,  it 
was  the  awfu!  ceremony  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  mount 
Sinai.  Thefe  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  induced  fome  of  the  pagan 
nations  to  imagine  that  they  adored  the  clouds  and  a  deity  which  refided  in 
them. 

*  5.  This  may  he  an  allegorical  defcription  of  the  conqueft  over  the  Syrians, 
who  lived  near  Libanus,  or  Lebanon :  Ffalm  xcii  2.  civ.  16.  and  2  Samuel 
viii. 

«  6.  Sirion  was  a  high  mountain  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Jordan,  near 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  known  alfo  by  the  names  of  Hermon  and 
Shenir :  Deuteronomy  iii.  9.  If  by  Lebanon  we  are  to  underftand  allegorically 
the  Syrians,  by  Sirion  may  be  meant  the  Ammonites ;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  calf  and  the  unicorn  were  either  borne  in  the  ftandards 
of  thefe  people,  or  were  the  hieroglyphicks  ufed  to  denote  them. 

«  7.  Cades  was  part  of  that  wildernefs  through  which  the  lfraelites  paffed,  in 
their  way  to  Canaan  :  Numbers  xiii.  26.  Thunder  (hook  thofe  wide,  extenfive 
deferts,  as  well  as  Lebanon  and  Sirion,  mountains  of  Judea. 

*  8.  Ariftotle,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny,  mention  abortion  to  be  fometimes  caufed 
amongft  cattle  by  thunder.    Whatever  terrifies  to  any  degree,  may  occafion 

pre- 
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Sad  diiclofes  therecefles  of  the  foreft :  in  his  tempie  every  man  ce- 
lebrates his  glorious  power. 

«  9.  The  lord  prtfides  over  this  tempeft :  and  the  Lord  remains 
the  eternal  fovereign. 

*  10.  The  Lord  will  confer  profperity  on  his  people :  the  Lord 
will  grant  to  his  people  the  bleffing  of  peace.' 

By  comparing  the  argument  with  verfe  9,  there  will  be  found 
an  incongruity  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

With  this  fublime  defcription  of  a  tempeft,  that  of  Virgil 
might  have  been  properly  contrafted  : 

.*  Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  corufca 
Fulmina  moiitur  dextra-;  quo  maxuma  mom 
Terra  tremit :  fugere  ferae  ;  et  mortaiia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ilravit  pavor.    Ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit !  Ing'eminant  Auitri,  et  denfiihmus  imber  ; 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  llttora  plangunt.' 

Whilft  by  the  change  of  tenfe  it\  fugere,  a  prefentiment  of 
the  ftorm,  in  the  w  ild  animals,  is  exquiGtely  exprefied  j  fo,  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  pfalm  is  clofed,  the  temped  is  beau- 
tifully ftilled  into  a  divine  repofe. 

In  fome  inftances,  where  the  pfalms  were  evidently,  per- 
formed in  chorus,  Mr.  Wake  has  very  properly  adverted  to 
the  circumftance.  Uniformity,  however,  required  that  this 
difthiction  fhould  have  been  more  frequently  regarded ;  and  an 
inliance  of  the  Hghi  fuch  divifion*  might  afford,  will  be  ieen  in 
Dr.  Gregory's  Tranflation  of  biihop  Lowth's  Le&ures,  where 
the  CXXXVth  pfalm  is  tlius  diftinguifhed,  and  in  a  manner  of 
which  Mr.  Wake  entertains  not  an  idea. 

To  the  ClXth  pfalm,  a  long  argument  is  prefixed,  which, 
In  our  judgment,  is  but  a  feeble  defence  of  a  falfe  construction. 
For  it  is  evident  to  us,  that  what  is  reprefented  to  be  the  impre- 
cations of  David  upon  his  enemies,  are  aftually  theirs  upon 
him.  Dr.  Sykes  hath  done  much  to  (hew  that  this  is  the  drift 
of  the  pfalm,  and  Mr.  Peters  ftill  more  in  a  fermon  on  the 
fubjeft. 

In  his  notes,  Mr.  Wake  has  brought  together  much  illuftra- 
tive  matter,  but,  we  conceive,  itill  more  might  have  been  col- 
letted,  and  fome  that  might  have  fuperfededan  part  what  we 
find.  For  inftance,  how  eafily,  inftiead.  of  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing, would  a  better  defcription  have  occupied  its  room? 

premature  labour,  efpecklly  arcocgfl  the  n:o»e  timid  order  of  animals.  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  laid  to  difciofc  the  receffei  of  the  foreft,  a<  violent  fiorms 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  often  attended  with  whirlwind*,  ftrip  the  trees  of 
their  leaves,  ai-d  difcover  thofe  interior  parts  which  were  before  omccaied.' 
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*  The  Htt-fitlngeA lute\  as  We  have  elfc  where obferved,  was  a  pfal- 
te/y,  or  decachord.' 

This,  however,  is  not  often  the  cafe. — In  illuftrating  the 
CXLVIIth  pfalm,  we  have  upon  the  ninth  verfe,  a  citation 
from  Thomfon,  in  which  a  triplet  preients  itfelf,  perhaps  the 
moft  perfect  in  the  language  : 

1  9.  Who  provides  fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  feeds  even  the  young- 
ravens  that  cry  .to  him  *.' 

From  the  handfome  lift  of  fubferibers,  we  fhall  expect  foon 
to  fee  a  new,  and,  we  add,  an  improved  edition,  of  which 
Mr.  Wake  appears  to  us  extremely  capable.  Of  this,  the  pa- 
per and  print  are  particularly  neat :  and,  on  the  whole,  wc  fee 
much  reafon  for  commendation,  and  but  little  for  blame,  having 
carefully  pointed  out  every  thing  that  we  apprehended  would 
admit  of  improvement. 


Odes  Moral  and  Defer  iptlve.       By  the  Rev.  John  Wh'itehoufey 
°J l' $*'  John's  College^  Cambridge.  \to.  3/.  td.  Cadell.   1 794.. 

'TpHE  firft  ftanza  of  the  firftof  thefe  Odes  (to  poetical  En- 
-**     thufiafm),  prejudiced  us  in  their  favour.    It  is  as  follows; 

'  Plaintive  my  harp,  and  wild  it's  tones  ! 

As  when  o'er  Albion's  rocky  fteep, 

To  the  vexed  furge's  fallen  moans, 

In  ho.lfow  accents  loud  and  d.eep, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean  calls ; 

And  high  his  hoary  fcarf  unfurls, 

While   Neptune  through  the.abyfs  his  foaming  trident 

hurls : 
Riding  the  billowv  clouds  afar, 


'  *  q.  Birds  the  moft  defpiftd  aid  ufeleft,  and  even  unclean,  (fee  I  evitica?  xi« 
15.)  are,  when  deiertcd  by  their  parent;,  prelerved  by  f>mc  unnoticed*  means 
G$  providence.  The  "cry,  or  enuring-,  of  the  young*aven,  may,  in  poeticaf 
language,  be  very  beauti'udy  co:  fidered  a*  a  fort  <  f  natural  prayer  to  God 
Who  provides  for  tiie  laveu  his  i<>od  r  When  his  voting  ones  cry  unto  God,  tbay 
wander  for  lack  of  m^at  :  J<b  xxxviii.  41.  they  wander,  and  find'  i:.  Our 
£ftrd  preil'ed  this  argument  on  hh  d'feiptes, Confider  the  ravens,.  &c.  Lukexa. 
34:  and  thus  beautifully,  Tkoniion  : 

'**  Bslwld,  ar.d  look  away  your  low  defpaCir  ! 

See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  aim 

To  then:  nor  ftorcs,  r'ir  gri..:atie3  beior.?, 

Nought 'but-the  woodland,  a»id  the  pleafing  ibngj 

Yet  your  bind  Heavenly  i'aiher  U&nds  his  eye 

On  the  leaft  Udng  tnSt  Hits  ait*g  the  iky. 

To  him  they  fin«j  when  iprinjfleiicws  the  pi:  in,  J 

To  him  they  cry  hr  wtnteFrpH  thing  rt-g:,  ;  C 

Nor  is  thc.r  ciuiic,  nor  the.r  plair.t,  in  vain-'  S 
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Mitt-clad  Winter's  fhadowy  form 

Indignant  drives  his  iron  car, 

Horrid  with  ice.  'midft  the  refounding  . .    . 

Of  Eolus,  dim-feature  Sire  of  ftorm  1 

Or  from  Pelorus'  ihattered  fide 

Abrupt  fomc  rocky  fragment  torn 

High  on  the  .nidnight  Whirlwind  borne, 

With  horrid  craih  commixed  of  wind  and  tide, 

Down  the  deep  vale  in  circling  eddies  driven, 

Rivals  the  thunder's  voice,  and  roils  it  back,  to  heaven.* 

The  beginning  is  beautifully  abrupt,  and  the  figure  of  un- 
furling the  hoary  fcarf  is  well  adapted  to  illuflrate  the  light 
foam  of  the  agitated  billows.  But  we  cannot  fay  that,  as  we 
proceeded,  we  met  with  much,  either  of  original  fenliment  or 
ilriking  imagery.  Thefe  Odes,  independent  "of  that  we  have 
mentioned,  are  addrefTed  (we  do  not  copy  the  lift  from  a  table 
of  contents,  for  there  is  none)  to  A  Jo  Sleep,  to  JVar-i 

ti  Horror,  to  Beauty,  to  Truth,  to  jujfice,  befides  one  on  the 
Death  cf  a  favourite  Parrot.  Thefe  are  fubjecb,  the  reader 
will  fee,  of  that  general  nature,  and  have  been  fo  often  treated, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  poet  to  throw  over  them  an  air  of  novel- 
ty, though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fuiEciently  eafy  for  hini  to 
cicdie  their  attributes  in  metaphorical  language,  and  to  call 
up  the  accompaniments  of  congenial  imagery*  The  traces 
of  imitation  are  difcernible  in  many  epithets  and  half  line.-., 
which,  though  not  all  fufEciently  appropriate  to  be  referred  to 
any  particular  author,  make  a  part  of  that  vaft  florehoufe  of 
poetical  expreffion,  to  which  every  one  who  has  read  mui  , 
applies,  even  without  being  himfelf  confeious  of  it.  Of  - 
nature  are  gnarled  oak,  dadal  globe,  arrowy  raj's,  hawberh 
crajned,  and  helmet  rung.  It  Laps  in  terror  forth  and  wings 
its  dejlincd  courfe;  and  fuch  likewife,  is  now  the  allegorical 
genealogy  of  parent  and  child  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  c  . 
and  effect. 

We  fhould  be  forry,  however,  if  our  readers  interpreted 
what  we  have  faid  fo  as  to  fet  the  Poems  of 
below  their  proper  point  of  merit.-  They  are  fuch  as  could 
jiot  be  written  but  by  a  man  of  tafle,  though  we  cannot  ailert 
that  they  difplay  any  original  genius.  The  following  ftanzai 
to  Sleep  are  plealing  and  harmonious  : 

*  Soft- God  of  ihadows,  geritle  Sleep* 
Once  more  to  thee  1  r  v, 

Again  1  woo  thy  m  leep 

To  focth  this  throbbing  breafi  of  mina* 
And  round  my  archirfljjte'nples  twine 
T:.e  grateful  toiiage  ol  thy  cyprek-bough  j 

i  ■»  c * 
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Sweet  are  thy  foldings  ;  when  the  mind,    . 

Leaving  the  load  of  cares  behind, 

Expatiates  'midft  thy  vifionary  reign,  , 

And  bathes  in  (lumbers  biand  the  wakeful  fenfe  of  pa:;-., 

Sweet  are  thy  foldings ;  when  to  bleis 

The  fpirit  faint  with  trials  fore, 

Thou  com'ft  indulgent,  t®  reftore 

Paft  fcenes  of  fhort-lived  happinefs  I 

When  thy  fairy-fingers  drefs 

The  paths  where  Childhood  loved  to  ftray ; 

When  Joy  with  rofes  ftrewed  the  way, 

And  Pleafure,  nymph  of  heavenly  birth, 

Frolicked  blithe ;  with  fimple  Glee, 

Sport,  and  rofe-Iip'd  Gaiety, 

The  family  of  Mirth  ! 

Where  playful  at  the  cottage-door, 

Or  in  light  gambols  on  the  floor, 

Infant-groupes  with  daifies  crowned, 

Frifked  in  many  an  airy  round  ; 

Or,  with  inftindlive  aim,  began 

To  mimic,  'midft  their  iports,  the  graver  cares  of  Man.7 

in  fome  of  the  Odes  the  harmony  is  too  much  neglected, 
and  the  cadence  approaches  that  of  blank  verfe,  or,  to  fay 
the  truth,  now  and  then  of  humble  profe,  as  in  the  following 
lines : 

i  — _ On  the  day 


Of  final  Retribution  thou  (halt  rife 

To  judge  with  righteoufnefs  the  earth,  and  take 

Vengeance  on  the  tranfgreflbrs  ;  on  their  head 

Thou  fhalt  p:mrout  the  vials  dread 

Of  tierce  diipleafure  ;  and  within  them  wake 

Remorfe,  and  tenfold  anguifh  and  difmay.' 

fn  one  place  Bcccacios'  rbime  is  fpoken  of.  But  the  fto? 
lies  to  which  he  alludes,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  and  Sigif- 
munda  and  Guifcardo,  are  not  told  in  verfe  by  Boccace, 
though  Dryden  has  rendered  them  into  poetry:  the  expref- 
fion  is,  therefore*  inaccurate.  —  We  have  only  to  ad  J, 
that  the  fentiments  •.hrcughout  thefe  Odes  are  liberal,  juft, 
rmd  manly.  ;' 
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ji  Botanical  Arrangement  of  Britijh  Plant*',  including  the  Ufcfa 
cf  each  Species ,  in  Alcdicine,  I) let,  rural  Stonomy,  and  the 
Arts.     hVitb  an  eajy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany,  l£c. 
&c.  iUufirated  by  Copper-plaits.     Secor.c. 
Ham  Withering,  Af.D.  F.R.S,  including  a  t    t  Pre- 

ferences   to  Figures,    partly  by  the  Author,    and   partly  by 
Jonathan  Stokes,  Af.D.    Vol.  III.      '..       p     zd.  d 
Robinfons.     1792.  -Jr 

EIGHTEEN  years  have  dapfed,  fince  we  nrft  noticed  Dr. 
Withering' s  two  firft  voltur.es*,  a  delay  which  the  botaniit 
muft  have  more  fincereiy  regretted,  if  the  progrefEve  improve- 
ments of  an  inquiring  fcientific  age,  it  the  m  ..ged  ex- 
perience, ami  repeated  attention  of  the  author,  had  not  con- 
tributed to  make  this  volume  much  more  interesting  than  it 
could  have  been,  if  it  had  followed  more  clofely  the  former- 
The  clafs cryptogamia  W2S  iefs  attended  toby  Liar.xus,  beca 
they  did  not  come  within  the  iimits  of  his  fyitem  :  :. 
r.o  apparent  efflorefcence,  of  courle  could  not  be  arranged 
from  the  number  cr  the  connection 

The  northern  naturaiift  haftiiy  clcfed  th^work,  ng 

together  thefe  apparent  exceptions,  and  afluraing,  as  a  princi- 
ple, what  was  long  doubted,  that  flowers  exiired,  though  they 
were  not  confpicuous,  and  the  •  marriages'  cojil equentiy  '  clan- 
deftine.*  Much,  indeed,  did  not  remain  forfcis  creative  far. . 
Micheli,  Dillenius,  and  Gmelin,  had  feemii^gly  exhaufted 
the  fubjec~t,  and  the  genera  *aere  fo  few,  that  nattflfcl  characters 
were  alone  fufneient  to  diilinguifh.  them.  At  prefent,  we  have 
added  greatly  to  the  number  of  fpecies,  but  have  not  i 
:\  much  the  number  of  genera,  as  to  prevcS^he  ofuai  arrange- 
ment j  and  Dr.  Withering  has  only  alter.. i  the  prder  of  the 
fpecies,  under  each  Linnaean  are  now  ar- 

ranged alphabetically,  which,  be  fuppoies,  byfu  _,  will 

*  compenfate  for  any  fancied  or  real  reiationfijap  between  fpecies 
former! v  folic wing  e  :r.     It  is  tru         .  •.  our  acquaint- 

ance with  plants  of  the  cryptogamia   -  -llcw 

of  any  great  advantage  from  an  order  more  frgfr^t^-^be  coa- 
..c  vacuities,  in  the  chain,  numerous. 

Vrhile  numerous  followers  of  D:ii-niusjp^*Elsr.t.y  Lbour- 

>ng  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  a  mafs,  as  yefcro&aMrap:  little 

tood  ;  jj^rize   question  e\ci;ed  tlte   Truhxitrv  of  Hcd- 

ig,   who  Vliffojprcd  the   er  e  c:    the  crvpt  >;. 

id  formed,  from  the  ftructu  may  be  pc  r 

to  call  tgPHp>wers,  genera  founded  on  the  itxuai  parts.  ■  His 

»  "  —  —  ™  ^  ^    ■■■■■■  ■■       -■  -     ■    ■  ■— ■  ■    —  ■         ■■ ,.  -       ,  —  ■  ■   »  1     „  m    .  _„  ,  m     m  9m 

*  Cf    Per,  y&L  \66- 

D  d  3  firft 


3S2  Withering 's  Botanical  Arrangement  of  Britijh  Plants. 

firft  difcovery  related  to  theJeafy  mofles,  and  he  publifhed  an 
account  of  the  fexual  organs  of  thefe  plants,  in  a  collection  of 
papers  on  philofophy  and  ©economics,  which  appeared  zt  Leip- 
ftc,  in  1778.  He  promifed  a  fuller  account  of  this  fubje&,  and 
publifhed  in  4to,  divided  into  two  parts,  at  the  fame  place,  in 
1782.  At  that  time,  he  was  in  pofiefficn  of  the  whole  dif- 
covery, for  he  received  the  prize,  from  the  Petersburg  acade- 
my, in  1783,  and  published  his  differtation  at  Petersburg  in 
the  following  year,"  with  this  title  :  *  Theoria  Generations  & 
FrucrdficatlonisPlantarum  Cry  ptogamicarumLinnrei,  mere  pro- 
priis  ExpeHrnentis  &  Obfervationibils  fuperftructa.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  the  hiftory  of  the  difcovery,  which  few  are  acquaint- 
ed with  in  this  kingdom,  and  which,  Dr.  Withering  remarks,  is 
now, for  the  firft  time,  made  known  to  the  Englifh  reader.  It  has, 
indeed,  frequently  occured  in  our  Journal;  but,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  the  author's  ideas,  without  the  plates,  we 
have  never  fully  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  though  Hedwig's  works 
have  been  long  before  us. 

Dr.  "Withering  next  defcribes  the  different  parts  of  the 
agarics,  and  explains  the  grounds  of  Ins  attempt  to  reduce  this 
numerous  and  variable  tribe  to  fyftem.  We  fee  no  reafon  for 
his  not  adopting  fynonyms,  with  a  note  of  interrogation  added. 
If  the  plant  refembles  the  defcription,  or  the  plate,  fo  nearly  as 
to  raife  fufpicions  and  doubts,  each  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  elucidate  the  newly  difqovered  one ;  and,  when  the  real 
fpecies  is  difcovered,  the  fource  of  the  error  will  contribute  to 
prevent  future  mi  (lakes.  We  ihail  fdect  Hedwig's  defcription 
of  the  fruclififcation  of  modes,  of  ferns,  and  of  mufhrooms, 
preferring  thofe  genera,  where  the  defcription  is  moft  clear, 
without  the  afriftance  of  the  plate. 

*  EqHifetu.7)i.  Hedwig  illuftrates  the  ftruclure  of  this  genus  bv  a 
particular  examination  of  the  zoySfavccn  fylvathum,  and  %>p&tuftrt. 
The  former,  as  well  as  the  E.  arvenfe,  protrudes  its  club-fhaped 
bead  out  of  the  earth  early  in  the  fpring.  Round  this  bead  are  placed, 
in  circles,  tc.rget-fhaped.  fubftances,  each  fupportfd  on  a  pedicle, 
and  compreffed  into  angles,  in  confequence  of  refting  again*!  $ach 
other  previous  to  the  expaofion  of  the  fpike.  Beneath  each  of  thefe 
targets  we  find  from  4  to  7  conical  fubftances,  with  their  dqjj  ts 
leaning  a  little  inward-;  towards  the  pedicle.  They  open  on  the  inner 
fide,  one)  upon  [baking  them  over  a  piece  of  paper,  a  greenifh  powdery 
ma's  falls'  out.  wjv.ch  at  hrft  is  full  of  motion,  but  foot*  after  look's 
like  cotton,  or  to^v  So  f  ;r  may  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  a  t~ood  micro  fc  ope  nifcovers  green  oval  bodies.,  and*  attached  to 
t  h  of  them,  generally  four  pellucid  :;nd  very  fiercer  tljpfeads,  fpocn, 
iliaced  at  the  endT     THSfe  are  a^rnoft  conftantiy  in  motion,  ion- 
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.tracing  unon  the  leaft  breath  of  r,  and  when  wet  with 

water,  roiling  round  the  oval  body. 

4  In  the  equiietuni  palujl,e  the  threads  are  broader,  and  the  green 
oval  cr  globular  fubflance  more  pointed.     This  is  rr. 
feed,  for  it  gradually  in  creates  in  bulk,  and  when  it  falls, 
drivels.      Its  projecting  point  isrthe  fumiuit,  and  tlie  comca 
fiances  under  the  target;,  are  the  eapfules. 

'  The.fcates  which  iurround  the  fiowe  it  certain  diftances 

after  its  protruubn,  ferved,  whilit  it  was  yjcUJOjujng,  as  a  general 
fence  to  the  "pike. 

'  Hence  it  appears' that  the*  genus  equifetum  contain  lives 

and  pointals  within  the  fame  empalement. 

*  The  ilowering  Jhike,  or  general  empalement,  fcaly  and  tiled; 
the  partial  empalement  target-ihaped.' 

Hedwig  defines  the  moffes  ns  vegetables,  of  which  the  female 
parts  cf  fructification  are  furnifhed  with  a  veil-like  petal,  bear- 
ing a  (haft ;  and  they  are  divided,  1  ft.  into  the  leafy  moffes,  whole 
capfule  is  either  entire,  lidded,  and  opening  tranfverfely  »  2dly, 
the  hepatic,  including  many  of  the  algte  of  Linnseus,  whole 
capfules  have  four  valves,  and  open  longitudinally.  This  ex- 
cludes the  lycopodiura,  which  without  any  great  violence  may 
be  brought  back  to  the  ofmunda. 

The  fructification  of  the  mufci  fondofi  we  cannot  either 
comprefs  or  render  intelligble  ;  that  of  the  hepatic  moffes  we 
fhall  tranferibe. 

'  All  the  fertile  florets  have  a  double  empalement,  or  a  cup  and  a 
-bloflbm.     In   map  c  greatly  refem hie  the  mufci 

frmdofi ;  but  I  have  never  found  the  fuccuh  :  the  poi 

like  mjjrlances  are  however  found,  accompanying*  both  the  i 
bud  and  the  ripened  capfule;  but  not  in  a  . 

'  The  capfule,  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  modes,  is  ;r,  <:!■.:  I 
a  veil,  to  which  the  fhaft  adheres ;  but  this  veil  is  not  as  in  them, 
loofened  at  its  attachment  and  raifed  along  with  the  growing  caj . 
it  tears  open  in  two,  three,  or  four  places,  and  has  therefore  h 
fometirnes  considered  as  a  petal. 

*  Ad   tnefe  moires  agree  in  ripening  their  fruit,  whi;i. 
upon  an  elongated  fruit-flail:,  and  opens int  rilled  with 

the  iheeh  i  to  eiafric  cords.     '1  :pon  trial 

10  reproduce  their  refpeclive  plants*' 

The  lichens  and  the  moffds  are  of  lingular  utility,  to  protect 
the  tender  plants,  to  feed  fome  animate,  ar£$*to  furrrifh  feveral 
vivid  dyes.  .Our  own  archil  is  not  inferior  to  the  foreign,  and 
any  mcis  may  be  examined  in  this  refpedt.  by.mollening  if  in 
fal  ammoniac  ami  lime-w3rer,  excluding  the  air 
'  for  fori&ttfiys.  The  by  flu  s  and  the  lichens  appear  on  the  rocks 
. ;  the  thirmeft  cclctuh  ;  yet  thefe  have  their  fru&fs 

D  d  ^  fkation* 

■ 
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fication,  their  roots,  and  in  their  decay  they  furnifh  a  fine 
earth,  whieh  nourifhes  fome  other  mofies ;  and  thefe  again  pre- 
pare the  earth  for  (mailer  plants,  for  herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees  9 
finally,  for  man. 

Mufhrooms,  we  know,  are  perfect,  plants  j  and  we  (hall  felecx 
Ellis'  and  Hed wig's  difcoveries.  Our  readers  will  not  con- 
found the  German  .raturaiift  with  his  namefake,  the  hero  of 
an  abfurd  romance,  written  in  imitation  af  Lucian's  true  hif- 
tory. 

1  All  the  genera  under  this  divifion,  particularly  the  lycoperdon, 
and  mucor,  abound  with  a  black  powder,  which,  examined  with  a 
good  microfcope,  is  found  to  confift  of  globules  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  feeds.  But  the  baron  Munchaufen  fays  thefe  globules  are 
femi-tranfparent,.  containing  a  little  black  particle.  He  fays  too, 
that  if  this>  powder  is  mixed  with  water  arid  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
the  globules  prefently  fwell  and  are  changed  into  egg-fhaped  felf- 
movmg  animalcules.  In  about  two  days  thefe  animalcules  unite 
and  form  a  mafs  of  a  pretty  firm  texture,  or  fungus.  When  thefe 
funguiles  begin  to  grow,  they  appear  like  white  veins,  which  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  roots  ;  but  in  facf.  they  are  only  tubes 
in  which  the  animalcules  move,  and  in  aihorttime  are  transformed 
into  a  fungus,  which,  with  plenty  of  moifture,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  warmth,  grows  to  a  very  large  uze.  The  black  powder  found 
betwixt  the  gills  of  mufhrooms  produces  the  fame  phenomena. 

'  A  fact,  fo  lingular  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  philb- 
fcphers,  and  accordingly  the  accurate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Ellis, 
whofe  difcoveries  in  many  abftrufe  parts  of  the  animal  and  Vegetable 
kingdoms  do  him  the  higheft  honor,  undertook  thefubjecf,  and  foon 
demonftrated  that  the  motion  of  thefe  globules  was  occafioned  by 
a  number  of  very  minute  animalcula  feeding  upon  them ;  but  the  ani- 
rnalcula  being  much  fmalier  than  the  globules  are  difficult  to  detectj 
en  which  account  the  barcn  feems  to  have  overlooked  them.' 


*  Azaricus  (Amanita)   arhorea  mollis,  cohrh  exafle  crocei,  DHL 

Gtf.  p.   182. 

*  On  dividing  a  plant  of  this  fpecies  longitudinally  through  the 
middle,  before  the  curtain  had  began  to  feparate  from  the  edge  of  the 
pneus,  the  whole  inner  furface  appeared  white;  butwhilft  my  atten- 
tion l»id  been  arreited  by  fome  ftill  whiter  lines  obfervabie  in  the 
flefli  of  the  pileus  and  of  the  ftem,  the  upper  and  inner  furface  of 
the  curtain  changed  to  a  violet,  and  in  a  lhort  time  to  a  brownim 
colourJ '  On  nicely  railing  a  (mail  portion  of  this  furface,  and  view- 
ing it  under  high  magnifiers,  I  difcovered  pellucid  fucculent  vefTels, 
and  innumerable  'oval  globules  connected  therewith,  of  a  dilute 
brown  colour.  The  part  from  which  this  portion  had  been  taken 
away,  did  not  change  colour  again. 

'.  •  •         ■    ■         "  «  I  next 
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*  I  next  examined  a  portion  taken  from  cue  of  the  gills,  whilfl  h 
was  vet  white.     It   was  divifible,  though  not   readiiy,  in 
iam'ma.      The  lower  edge  was  thickly  fet  with  tender  cylindrical 
fubftances,  fpme  oi  which  had  a  globule  at  their  extremities, 
•thers  not.     The  gill  itfelf  appeared  of  a  reticulated  ftrccrure,  v. 
larger  and  more  diftinct  fpots,  a  httle  railed. 

*  In  another  older  piant  of  rhe  fame  fpecie^,yhen  the  : 
was  torn,  the  pileus  pretty  fully  expanded.  anJ. 

yellow,  the  upper  part  of  the  item  began  to  be  tinged  by  a  brown 
powder  fhed  from  the  gills.      It  was  evident  on  elimination,  that 
this  brown  powder  was  the  feeds,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
iarger  fpots  before  obferved  in  the  gills,  the  two  feminse  oi 
now  readily  feparated. 

'  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  believe  that  the  chives  are  the  globule? 
attached  to  the  threads  found  within  the  curtain.  After  theie  vaniflj, 
the  plant  continue*  to  grow  untU  it  fcatters  it?  feeds,  and  then  it 
dies. 

'  We  learn  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  full     .'on  of 

the  pileus  indicates  the  maturity  of  the  feeds,  and  that  tue  folic  .vir.g 
is  performed  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  curtain. 

*  On  examining  thecurtains  and  the  r'mgsof  different  :■ 

boleti,  I  have  always  found  the  above-mentioned  globules  on  their 
upper  or  inner  furface.  In  feme  of  tne  yellow  agarfcs  rhey  are  fo 
numerous  on  the  upper  furface,  astofiAinthe  fingers  when  touch- 
ed, but  the  under  entirely  Ccftitute  of  them. 
Some  few  agarics  feet  a  to  h  j  row  cr  t 
with  globules  at  the  edge,  of  the  p.:  f:  it  i?  in  contacl 
xhe  ftem,  and  upon  its  expanfion  they  i...  drop  off. 

*  It  is  true  that  in  many  agarics  we  neither  rind  curtain,  nor  ring, 
ncr  thefe  threads  at  the  edge  of  ti.  -  hen  this  is  the  cafe, 
fiie  threads  are  placed  upon  tl  radiiy  lie  found  by 
examining  die  plant  in  its  very  yo  the  edge  oi  the 
pileus  feparates  from  the  item.  Thi-  ftructure  takes  place  in  many 
bi  the  agarics,  the  hydnunj  imbrlcmumj  and  the  boleti,  which  are 
rarely  furnifhed  with  a  curtain.  After  the  pileus  in  thefe  is  expand-: 
ed,  and  the  Item  grown  longer,  its  upper  part  where  the  chive; 
were  feated  becomes  reticulated.  The  feeds  of  the  boleti  are  found 
within  the  membrane  th                          -is. 

'  The  ftemiefs  agarics  and  bcieti  prefent  fimj'ar  appearances 
about  the  edge,  and  at  the  bale.  I  have  ailb  found  fcmeihing  oi 
the  fame  kind  in  the  pcziza  cyatL  rds  appear  to  bem- 

clofed  in  a  kind  of  pod ;  and  likev\  ife  in  one  or  more    :  per- 

dons;  but  thefe  ha^e  not  yet  been  furhcier.tly  examined. 

*  Whether  the  iucculent  vcilels  in  the  margin,  or  the  furface  oi 
the  gills,  or  the  mouth.    :  tne  tubes  be,  cr  be  dot,  fnuts  andhMQc  . 

©r  whether  they  are  maii  net  ci=- 

::e, 

*1 
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'  It  is  however  Efficiently  evident,  that  the  agarics,  and  the 
boleti,  are  vegetable-,  aud  that  they  belong  to  the  ciufs  monoecia.' 

Of  a  work  fo  extend ve,  minute,  and  varied,  it  rs  impoflible 
to  give  any  adequate  fpecimen.  Car  botanical  readers  are 
ueceflarily  acquainted  with  the  former  volumes,  and  we  need 
only  add,  that  theprefent  follows  with  no  unequal  ileps.  In 
fact,  it  feems  to  excel  the  two  firfr.  volumes,  in  extent  as  well 
as  in  accuracy  of  refearch  ;  to  e"qual  them  in  precifson,  clear- 
nefs,  and  valuable  information*.  One  pafiage  of  curiofity  wc 
ihall  tranferibe. 

<  BYS'SUS, 

*  Fibres  fimple ;  uniform  ;  like  fuk  wool,  or  dial. 

*  Eff.  Char.   Cijtjljihig  of  gk  exceedingly  j7?nple  doion  or  ptrjeder. 
*  Thread-lite.  \j 

c  BYS'SUS  Flos-anna:.  Threads  feathered,  fwimming  upon 
water. — 

*  In  the  middle  of  fummer  it  rifes  and  mixes  with  the  water,  which 
in  confequeuce  becomes  greenifh  end  turbid,  hardly  drinkable  for 
feveral  days,  but  every  night  it  fubfides  towards  the  bottom.  Ber- 
gius  in  Linn.:Juec.  n.  11S2.  Wejs  fays  it  is  only  a  matter  formed 
of  th£  particles  of  aquatic  plants  diflblved  by  putrefaction,  which 
being  light,  rife  to  the  furface  of;  the  water. — But  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be- a  conferva,  perhaps  the  C.  bulbofa. 
Obferving  a  pond  in  the  ftate  of  flowering,  as  the  country  people 

'  term  it,  I  examined  fome  of  the  water,  but  the  particles  floating  in 
it,  were  fo  minute  that,  eveji  with  the  affifhmce  of  a  very  good  micro- 
fcope,  I  could  not  fatisfy  myfeif  as  to  their  figure  or  ibruclure. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  in  the  fjpring  I  found  threads,  not  jointed, 
not  branched,  either  ftraightor  coiled  up  like  a  cork-fcyev,  Some 
of  this  water,  kept  in  a  glafs  jar,  after  two  or  three  weeks  more,  let  its 
contents  fubfide,  and  then  it  began  to  appear  like  a  conferva.  The 
threads  foon  became  much  larger,  have  now  a  jointed  appearance,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  this,  are  ftill  too  young  to  threw  out  branch* •:. 
With. 

Stagnant  waters,  •  A.  May — Aug.' 

A  firft   part  of  this  volume  was  formerly  publifhed.      It 

contains  an  eafy  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  botany,  a  gloffary 

of  Latin  and  Englifh  terau,  additions  to  the  two  firft  volumes, 

'  errata,  and,  an  index  of  genera,}  neither  of  which  require  from 

us  any  remark. 

■Th 


(    3«7    ) 

1 he  Plays  of  Lear  and  Cymbeline,  by  TVill'iam.  Sbcjifpearc.  Tn 
Two Volumes^  with  the  Notes  and  Il/u/rrmhms  cf  various 
Commentators.  To  which  are  added^  Remarks  by  the  Editor. 
%vo.     I2i.     Robinfons.     1794*'?^  + 

CO  manv  editions  of  Sir  h  vaft  commentaries, 

*^  have  recently  appeared,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pub- 
lic begins  to  be  fatiated  withmhe  fubjeiL  In  a  Preface  of 
{one  length,  our  prefei4£|ttNy$*plains  his  intentions;  and 
the  following  extract  muft  not,  in  candour  to  him,  be  with- 
held: 

*  But  it  is  time  to  fpeak  particularly  of  that  which  has  been  the 
principal  objeft  M  thjnflhr's  attention,  and  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  mufl  rerrja^fioTlft-  ;  uamely,  an  endeavour  to  ■  j 

mark  with  clear  -.rqgrefiion  of  t  and  trace  the  con- ^ 

ons  of  it>  :s  with,  and  dependence  upon  eachotl 

fo  as  that  they  may  appear  to  confiitute  one  confident  whole*  and 
that  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  the  circutnflinces  of  time  ar.d 
place — And  here  let  no  affected  contemner  of  ^fiical  prefcription, 
■arr.atlc  regularity,  be  offended,  or  difpofed  to  fneer,  as  if  a 
chimerical  purpofe  were  fbffced.  "ftther  to  difcover  in  the  practice  ^ 
of  Shakfpeare  any  thing  like,  ja^Kntormitv  to  the  precepts  of  Arif- 
totle  and  the  ancient  critrcs^^'Jjg^ryjp  merits  by  the  rigid  rules 
and  fcrupulous  ob.ervanS^^^KeBfit  the  Greek  or  French 
theatre :  nothing  can  be  moreremcre  horn  the  intention  of.  this 
publication  ;  with  thofe  rules  the  writer  has  not,  upon  the  prefent 
occafion,  any  thin;  though  all  the  positions  laid  down  by 

Dr.  johnfon,  in  his   defervedly  celebrated  preface  touching  thefc 
»,  may  not  .  be  thought  incojitrpverjjbly  certain,  there 

h  nut  the  iealt  deiit-n  entejM^^tef  difputing  the  validity  of  any  ons 
of  them  ;  every  thing  that  he  has  there  advanced  againft  the  necef-  '■* 
fity  of  obfemng  what,  in  the  technical  phrafe,  are  termed  the  I 
ties  ol  and  ]     ee,  (hall  be   admitted  in   its  full  .latitude  and 

force  ;  all  that  is  ainjedat  is  only  to  make  the  fable  appear  as  con- 
-offh  itftlf ':  the  writer  knows  not  how  to  derine 
his  ourpofe  bv  dearer  or  more  appofite  words,  and,  1  bow- 

-  an  adherence  to  thofe  critica.  (for%uch  they  fhall  be 

admitted  to  be  the'exalted  genius  juft  now  mentioned,  as 

well  as  others,  have  "been  deemed  uneflential  in  the  cempofition  of 
a  dramatic  poem,  in  other  refpech  calculated  to  delight  the  ima- 
ginat  the  heart,  yet,  furely  an  attention  to  cftnfiftency 

at  lead,  one  might  fay,  pe/fpicuity,  i:i  the  difpofition  of  the  inci- 
dt  nts,  and  a  conformity  to  jreafon  and  the  nature  of  things  in  the 
arrangement  of  even'-,  the  offspring  of  invent-on,  mull  ever  be 
indifpenfabiy  necefiary  to  The  grati::.c;t!on  of  an  accurate  and  d  :'- 
frkninatiflg  mind:_.|he  former  of  tftefe,  though  in  themielves  <.c- 

fe.ving, 
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ffpving,  doubtief^  of  approbation,  and,  if  he,  who  points  out  thi$ 

obvious  darinctioa,  be  not  deceived,  capable  of  affording  no  Incon- 
siderable pleafure  to  i  judicious  reader  or  fpectator,  appear,  not- 
withftanding,  to  beef  final!  value  in  comparifon  of  the  latter— how 
would  the  dramas  or  Shakfpeare  rife  in  their  efiimation,  had  they 
BOt  been  fo  materially  defective  in  this  mod  important  requifite  ? 
And  how  would  the  effects  of  that  power,  by  which' they  take  the 
itrongeft  hold  of  .our  affections,  have  been  promoted  by  order  and 
congruvty?  For  even  while  they  labour  under  a!]  the  d'ifadvantage 
that  has  been  complained  of,  amidft  alf&e  wildnefs  and  irrecmla- 
rity  of  his  plots  on  the  one  hand,'  and  all  the  elegance  of  his°ex- 
.  preffions,  ftrength  of  his  imagery,  richnefs  of  his  defcriptive  cp- 
,    louring,  truth  and  confifter.cy  of  his  characters,  on  the  other,  the 

frincipal  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  hi?  productions,  will,  per- 
aps,  after  ail,  be  found  tcfarife  from  the  intereft  we  take  in   the 
progrefs  of  the  action,  and  fuch  a  combination  of  incidents,  leading 
to  the  cataftrophe,  as  is  capable  of  awakening  ftrong  curiofity,  rouf- 
.  ing  the  fympathetic  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  alarming  the  paf- 
fions  of  hope 'end  fear. 

*  Though  Shakfpeare  therefore  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have 
poflefTed  the  power  of  producing  thefe  delightful  effects  in  an  extra- 
' ordinary  degree,  the  circumftancftg  of  his  fable  are  oftentimes  involv- 
ed in  fo  great  perplexity,  and  he   is,  apparently  at  leair,  fo  inat- 
tentive to  the  computation  of  time  in  the  contrivance  of  his  itorv, 
and  the  proportion  its  duratidp  ought  to  bear  to  the  nature  of  each 
tranfa&ion,  as  frequently  to  leave  it  fomewhat  doubtful  whether  he 
himfelf  had,  in  all  cafe?,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  fucceffic 
events  that  lead  to  the  completion  of  his  defign  :  an  ingenious  mo- 
dern translator  of  Ariftotie*s  Poetics  has  the  following  remark  relat- 
ing to  the  firftof  thefe  two  plays,  in  the  form  of  a  note  upon  a  Dart 
of  the  preface  to  that  work:  "in  the  ancient  drama,  where  the 
fiage  is  always  full,  I  muft  think  probability  in  fome  meafure  vio- 
lated, if  the  time  of  the  action  is  in  the  leaf!  extended  beyond  what 
the  performance  actually  takes  up.     On  the  modern  ftage  a  confi- 
derable  time  may  be  fuppofed  to  elapfe  between  the  acts,  without 
any  diigufl  to  ^Sr feelings:  but  it  is  different  even  there,  when  the 
duration  is  marked  by  any  ciroumitance  of  the  repvtfentation.     To 
take  an  example  from  King  Lear — In  the  fecond  act,  Lear  comes 
in  with  all  his  train  to  Regan,  at  Glocefter's  caitle,  having  been 
recently  airfent-d  by  Goneril.    From  the  chrcumltance  of  the  frorm 
continuing,  it  is  obyyous  no  time  intervenes  between  the" fecond  and 
third  acts,"  and  it  is  evident  the  eyes  of  Glocefrjer  are  put  out  live 
fame  night,  juft  as  he  had  relieved  the  old  king  upon  the  heath. 
Vet,  in  this- time  then  is   par'-  of  a  power  already  foot  td  to  tevenge 
*':■>  injuries  tht'king  miu  /,.:<-#;.     And  Ctjjfeiwal!  fays,    The  army  of 
France  is  nor:  la;id,:d.     Though,  in  this  place,  as  Ariitdtle  fays  ci 
he  CdvfTev,  in  chapter  xxiv,  the  impoflibiiii*  is  compenfated  by 
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j  renter  beauties,  yet  ftiil  it  is  a  fault,  and. that  fault  muf>  always 
have  attended  any  violation  of  the  unity  of  tirnoon  the  ancient  dra- 
Bia,  from  the  continued  prefence  ofahe  chorus.^ 

4  The  author  of  tl\c  foregoing  an||Jadyeriion^kflli' no  danger  of 
being  cer.:  erity  in  h  g^is  abfurdity  of  c 

dud  zfr.yh,  neither  is  the  juftneis  cf  any^ptrt  of  it  likely  to  be  cen- 
tered unlefs  it  adulation,  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Arhtojl^,  that  any  beauties,  in  a  work  at 
i-nagination,  can"  campenjate  for  the^tdclation  of,  not  merely  proba- 
.  but  of  what  may  well  be  termed,  pctic  poffibility.  The  rea- 
der will,  in  the  couri'e  of  the  notes  upon  this  play,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  what  ha6  been  advanced  upon  this  head. 

*  But  even  though  the  poet  fiiouid,  upon  any  occafion,  be  urf-  - 
peeled  of  not  having  fully  comprehended  his  own  fchemer  yet  if  _. 
tite  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fable  can  be  fo  cleared    * 
up  to  the  reader's  apprehenfion,  that  a  connected  feries  ox  circum- 
■  with  each  other,  can  be  made  apparent, 
flPfeconfiderable  fervice,  it  is  prefurr.ed,  is  done  for  him,  hnce  it 
may  be  affirmed  that,  in  this  fpecies  of  compofflion,  not  tffc  bright- 
eft  iocal  beauties,  neither  the  molt  affecting  frfokes  of  paiHon,  the 
:.oral:ty,  r.cr  the  jufttft  aod  moft  animated  de- 
fcriptionsj  whether  derived  from  the  productions  of  nature -or  cf 
art.  can  avoid  having  their  effect  weakened,  their  dignity  diminifhed, 
and  their  fplendonr  ebfeured,  whenever  they  are  no  longer  confix- 

I  in  their  fubcrdinate  relation  to  one  coherent  fyirem,  Tome  ra- 
tioffifRy  adjufted  plan. 

*Th:s  purpofe  the  reader  will  find  here  :tle 

•wneftnefs  a::d  fohcitude  ;  but.  in  order  to  obtain  0  defireable  an       -^r 
end,  fomething  more  has  been  hazarded,  than,  from  what  has  been 
exprefTed,  is  yet  apparent ;  namely  >  a  trarripofition  of  the.icenes,  in-    Jr* 

.  places,  from  that  order  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down    .. 
by  fucceffive  editions :  this  will,  doubtless  be   thought  by  many  a 
hardy  innovation,  but  if  it  be  confidered  in  whapa 
neglected  ftate  thi:  ..eces  are  reported  to  \  .;•::  :  - 

him,  and  how  little  certainty  there  is  that  the  fcenes  '  _:to 

preferved  the::  arrangement,  the  prefuroptioh  with  which 

this  .  .-.-.rgeable,  will  admit  of  much  extenuation,  and  it 

were,  at  leaft.  ..at  no  privilege  of  alteration  more  in- 

lu-e,  had  ever  been  afTumec  by  cr.y  of  his  editors. 
4  li  it  fliould  .  *o  be  demanded  why  thefe  two  clays,  in 

parti.  ;n  feiecled  as  the  fubjecl  of  fuch  an  experiment, 

as,  in  the  ftrft  place,  they  have  generally  been 
rd  inferior".      .  ers  in  poetical  excellence  and  beauty,  tr 

.red,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  ftand  in  need  of  that 
kind  of  afiiftance  which  it'has  been  endeavoured   to  odminifier. 
:herr.e  is  ::  De      ;-  farther purfusd  v-Ui  depend  v 
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the  reception  Which  the  portion  of  it  now  exhibited  fhall  be  found  to 
deferve.' 

The  edition  is  certainly  neat  and  accurate,  and  the  notes 
well  felecled ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on 
a  ground  fo  often  trodden.  We  fha!!  content  ourfelves  with 
observing  that,  befides  numerous  annotations,  the  play  of  Lear, 
which  conftitutes  the  firft  volume,  is  accompanied  with  the 
following  illuftrations: 

Lift  of  early  Editions,  and  of  Alterations. 

Plan  of  the  old  and  new  Diftribution  of  the  Scenes. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Play,  by  Jennens. 
All  thefe are  prefixed.     At  the  end  appear: 

Extracts  from  the  Adventurer  and  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal, 
concerning  this  Tragedy. 

Hillory  of  Lear,  from  Thompfon's  Tranflation  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth. 

Story  of  Lear,  from  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen. 

A  Story  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  on  which  the  Underplot  of 
Glofter  and  Edgar  is  founded. 

Baflad  of  King  Lear. 

Extract  from  the  old  Play   of  Lear. 
•Richardfon's  Effay  on  Lear's  Character. 

Additional  Notes  from  Malone's  Edition,  1 790. 
Cymbeline  is  attended  by  the  fubfequent  Pieces: 

Editions  and  Alterations. 

Old  and  new  Diftribution  of  the  Scenes. 

At  the  end : 

Extract  from  '  Weftward  for  Smelts.' 

The  Ninth  Story  of  the  Second  Day  of  Boccacio's  Deca- 
meron e. 

Richardfon's  EfTay  on  the  Character  of  Imogen. 

Mufic  for  Collins'  Song  on  the  fuppofed  Death  of  Fideie. 

Mufic  of  '  Hark  the  Lark,'  introduced  in  the  fecond  A£h 

Additional  Notes,  from  Malone's  Edition  of  1790. 

To  thofe  who  wifh  to  have  editions  of  favourite  playS  of 
Shakfpeare,  with  complete  illuftrations,  the  prefent  work  muft 
be  highly  interefting. 

Ihc  ConfcJJtons  of  James  Baptijle  Couteau,  Citizen  of  France^ 
written  by  Himfelf :  and  tranjlated  from  the  Original  French*, 
by  Robert  Jephfon^  Efq.  lllujlrated  with  Nine  Engravings. 
2  Vols.     i2mo.     8j.     Boards.     Debrett.     1794. 

TF  it  is  unneceffary,  as  Shakfpeare  has  informed  us, { to  gild  ref- 
-*-   fined  gold,  or  to  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet/  it  may  be 
thought  equally  fuperfiuous  to  blacken  maflacre,  and  to  carica 
5  ture 
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ture  Marat.     This,  however,  is  what  the  author  of  thefc  Con- 
feffionshas  thought  proper  to  dp.  They  are  entitled  Confeflionsy 
with  a  reference  to  thofe  of  RoufTeau,  to  whofe  principles  he" 
pretends  France  is  indebted  for  all  the  misfortunes  fhe  has  late- 
ly fufFered.     Couteau,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  reprefented  as 
a  monrter  of  iniquity,  the  fon  of  a   hm-woman,  who    after 
palling  through  everyTcene  of  low  depravity,  and  being  con- 
fined in  the  Salpetriere  and  the  galleys,  becomes  a  favourite  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  a  fl 
tinguifhed  actor  in  various  fcenes  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  prcfelTed  defign  is  to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  French, 
and  he  feems  to  have  raked  up  every  tale  that  credulity  has  be** 
lieved,  and  every  lie  that  flander  has  invented  to  icrve  die. 
purpofe  of  his  publication.      With  a  character  of  his  own 
creation,  an  author  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  take  any  liberty 
lie  pleafes;  but  when  he  chufes  to  introduce  real  perfons  c 
hiftorical  events,  it  is  no  longer  allowable  to  indulge  in  fiction. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  unjustifiable,  to  fay  the  lead,  to  ex- 
hibit Marat  and  Robefpiere  confined  for  crimes  in  the  Sal- 
petriere, or  to  relate  anecdotes  of  Paine  and  of  thb  d^kc 
Orleans,  under  the  licence  or  a  fictitious  work.     The  author 
.anfwers  for  nothing,  brings  no  proofs,  cites  no  authorities, 
but  he  tells  you  in  his  Preface,  ail  his  di 

up  to  the  real  atrocities  of  the  nation  pom  which  he  has  fc'.ccled 
his  principal  characlcrs.      Why  then  ir.yer.i  at  all  r    Why  v. 
truit  our  feelings  to  the  historical  relation  of  f .  "e  know 

the  duke  of  Orleans,  forinftancc,  was  a  very  bad  r  no 

one  has  a  right  to  Invent  of  the  word  man  fuch  :  lota 

as  the  following : 

*  We  were  ftanding  together  at  an  open  window  which  looks  into, 
the  ftreet,  when  Zara,  a  pretty  little  fhe-fpaiuel  big  with  pupp. 
left  her   mat  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  came  towaj 
his  hijhnefa   crouching,    wagging   her  tail,  lickii  feet,  and 

offering  him  her  little  affectionate  carefies.  He  wore  white 
.ings;  and  whether  it  was  that  Zara  put  up  her  paws  en 
-hire  flocking?;  or  whether  it  was  that  he  has  an  averhon  to  doirs, 
I  know  not,  hut  he  took  her  by  the  ne-k,  and,  extending  his  ann 
from  the  window,  let  the  lictle  mother  drop  on  the  iron  lpikes  of 
the  railing,  where  fhe  was  impaled  immediately. 

«  While  flie  was  writhing  and  howling  in   her  anguifh,  the  firfr 

:d  of  the  blood  looked  at  her  with  great  Satisfaction,  Snapping 

i^ers,  aud  crying  out,  in  a  fondling  tone  of  voice,  from  the 

av,  ;'  Come  hsre,  little  Zara  !    What  are  you   doin»  there 

you  gh  fey!  Come  tome,  come  to  your  mafter,  huffey  !"  and  fo 

on,  in  that  fort  of  coaxing  tone  which  we  uie  to  little  dogs  when 

*e  want  to  trirle  with  them.' 

,      With 
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With  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  it  is  not  without" 
a  vein  of  humour,  though  by  no  means  of  the  pureft  kind.  A 
grain  of  ironical  gravity  is  affurned  through  the  whole.  The 
author  has  made  an  excurfion  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  give. a 
{hare  of  his  abufe  to  the  fociety  of  united  Irifhmen,  and  there 
are  feme  lively  ftrokes  in  the  relation  of  his  adventures  there. 
His  feelings  on  entering  Dublin  are  thus  <kfcribed  ; 

*  The  appearance  of  the  mob,  who  fvvarm  on  the  quays  and 
block  up  the  paffages  to  the  city,  delighted  me  greatly.  Covered 
with  rags  and  dirt,  without  breeches,  fhirts,  or  ftioes,  full  of  animal 
fpirits,  and  the  fpirit  of  whiflcey,  "  Aye!  aye!"  fays  I,  "  here  is 
the  true  ftufF  for  reformers !  What  a  felicity  muft  it  be  to  live  under 
a  conftitution  of  their  modelling!" 

(  On  advancing  furthqr„4nto  the  city,  and  feeing  every  thing  fb 
different,  my  fpirits  funk  in  proportion.  Appearances  were  changed 
entirely :  large  ftreets,  ihops  well  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  com- 
modities, creditable  houfes,  an  excellent  foot-way,  public  buildings 
(churches  excepted)  all  magnificent,  and  handfome  carriages  roll- 
IhJ  along,  filled  with  modeft  and  moft  beautiful  ladies.  Alas ! 
thought  I,  this  does  not  look  like  the  work  of  my  reformers ;  the 
gentry,  I  fear,  have  got  the  beft  end  of  the  ftaff  in  this  capital ;  but, 
v.-ith  the  help  of  the  devil  let  us  never  defpair  of  any  thing.' 

Thefe  volumes  are  ornamented  with  engravings,  but  very 
paltry  ones.  Though  the  title-page  tells  us  they  are  tranflated 
1"  rem' the  French,  we  do  no  not  fuppofe  they  have  ever  appeared 
in  any  other  than  their  prefeilt  form;  except  that  here  and 
there  a  particular  paffage  betrays  its  origin.  The  princefs  of 
Lambelie  is  laid  to  have  been  (truck  down  by  a  coal-porter,' 
which  we  apprehend  is  meant  as  a  tranflation  of  col-portcur, 
but  col-porteur'flgnifies  a  hawker,  particularly  of  newspapers. 

A  Trea'lfc  upon  Gravel  and  upon  Gmt,  in  which  their  Source; 
and  Connection  are  afcertained',  with  an  Examination  of  Dr, 
Auft.\r ' $  ¥he6ry  of  Stone,  and  other  critical  Remarks.  A 
Diffcriation  on  the  Bile,  and  its  Concretions?  and  an  Enquiry 
into  the'Operation  of  Solvents.  By  Murray  Forbes,  Alem- 
her  of  the  Surgeons' Company.     $vo.     41.     Boards.     CadelL 

1793.  *rfr> 

THIS  Work  has  already  obtained,  in  various  forms,  a  large 
(have  of  our  attention.  It  firft  appeared  in  the  year  1786, 
and  the  author's  opinion  then  was,  that  calculous  depofitions 
were  calcareous.  We  reprehended  this  fyftem  in  our  review 
of  it  in  the  LXIId  .volume  of  our  Journal,  and,  in  the  next 
edition,  it  was  wholly  changed:  the  calculous  matter  was  then 
an  acid.  In  our  account  of  this  fecond  edition,  volume 
3  LXIVth, 
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LXI Vth,  we  excited  a  little  difpleafure  by  afluming  the  merit 
of  having  corrected  his  view,  and  fuggefted  the  true  nature 
of  the  calculous  acid.  It  occafioned  a  longer  correfpondence 
than  we  are  ufually  able  to  keep  up  in  different  Numbers  of  our 
LXTVth  and  LXVth  volumes,  and  we  parted  on  friendly 
terms,  each,feemingly  preferving  their  former  opinion.  Mr. 
Forbes,  in  that  correfpondence,  fpoke  with  fuch  confidence  of 
his  being  able  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the  acid,  that,  in  our 
examination  of  works  on  this  fubje£t,  we  have  particularly 
attended  to  it,  and  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  call  him 
again  into  the  field,  attended  with  his  proofs.  He  now  comes, 
but  with  little  addition  to  what  he  had  formerly  advanced. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  fecond  edition,  various  experiments 
have  been  publifhed,  to  (how  that,  in  calculi  and  in  urinary 
concretions,  an  acid  probably  exifLi ;  but  it  cannot  be  univer- 
fally  detected ;  and,  when  found,  its  nature  appears  ftill  un- 
certain. It  refts  under  the  title  of  the  lithifiac  acid;  but  we 
have  not  yet  met  with  fufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  our 
firft  opinion  of  its  being  phofphoric  is.  without  foundation. 
Perpaps  the  following  pafTage  relates  to  our  opinion  ;  though 
we  muft  add,  that  the  author  has  not  given  the  flighted  proof, 
at  the  calculus  is  not  an  acid  combined  with  mucilage; — in 
other  words,  an  oxyd.  If  he  has  any  other  ideas,  to  be  con- 
veyed with  the  flrange  unchemical  term  '  wrapped  up,'  we 
could  have  wifhed  that  he  had  explained  them : 

*  Many  have  been  inclined  to  confider  the  calculus  as  a  particu- 
lar condition  of  phofphoric  acid,  but  there  has  not  been  adduced  any 
fitisfactory  experiment  that  can  warrant  the  fufpicion.  Phof- 
phorus  and  its  acid  are  indeed  matters  of  a  finguLr  kind,  which  ap- 
pear to  enter  univerfally  into  the  composition  of  animal  fubftances, 
and  are  known  to  admit  of  variety  of  modifications,  of  which  it  is 
not  inrpoifible  that  the  acid  of  concretions  might  be  one  ;  but  we 
are  unacquainted  with  any  folid  grounds  from  which  correfpondence 
can  be  inferred.  Even'  trial  to  which  it  has  been  put,  tends  to 
evince  the  peculiarity  and  diiVinction  of  this  matter  as  a  feparate 
acid ;  and  fuch  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  till  actual  connexion  has 
been  afcertained.  We  had  named  it,  the  concreting  acid,  or  acid 
of  calculi;  but  Greek  derivations  are  in  fafhion,  and  now  it  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  term  of  lithic,  or  lithifiac  acid.  It  is  a  concrete 
fait  with  acid  properties  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  in  a  (late  that  may 
generally  be  confidered  as  a  condition  of  tolerable  purity.  It  is  not, 
gs  fome  have  fuppofed,  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  acid  wrapt  up  in  a 
large  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter ;  but  a  concretion  is  a  body 
with  unity  of  properties  depending  upon  a  particular  arrangement  of 
elements,  that  pervades  almoft  every  particle  of  the  mafs.  The 
quantity    of  animal  matter,    that   is  only  mechanically  blended, 
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without  having  a  (fumed  fuch  arrangement,  may  not  always  be  the 
fame,  but  is  fekiom  considerable.  It  is  complex  with  refpeot  to 
composition;  yet,  as  an  acid,  fimple  in  its  properties,;  and,  in  the 
circumitance  or"  its  acidity,  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  body 
of  homogeneous  qualities.' 

We  have  obferved,  that  Mr.  Forbes  does  not  come  attend- 
ed by  his  proofs  and  experiments,  in  the  crowd,  and  with  the 
decifion  we  expected.  The  lithifiac  acid  is,  it  is  faid,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  muriatic,  and  the  chryftals,  or  the  fediment 
obtained  by  adding  twenty  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  or  a  fmall 
quantity  of  any  other  acid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  acid  inqueft ion. 
This  vague,  this  naked,  chemical  fact,  is  to  overturn  fyftems, 
'  throw  light  on  what  is  obfeure,  and  be  adequate  to  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  tjie  concreting  procefs.' —  But  will  the 
chemical  reader  believe  that  the  remaining  urine  has  never 
been  examined  ?  that  it  has  not  been  fhown  whether  this  fedi- 
ment is  a  pure  acid,  or  a  fuper-acidulated  terreous  fait  ?  or 
that  it  may  not  be  fuch  a  fait  formed  of  the  acid  ufed  ? 

Again  :  we  (hall  leave  the  argument  for  the  confederation 
of  the  chemical  reader,  without  a  comment : 

*  Acidity  in  calculous  urine  is  manlfeir.  to  experiment ;  and  one 
of  the  eafieft  by  which  it  may  in  general  be  demonstrated,  is 
expofure  to  a  boiling  hear.  It  will  not  become  turbid  by  a  depofi- 
tion  of  animal  earth  when  the  fixed  air  has  been  expelled.  There 
is  prefent,  for  the  Solution  of  that  earth,  a  fufficiency  of  acid  not 
readily  volatile  in  heat.  The  balance  is  not  fo  exact  that  the 
expulfion  of  a  little  acid  vapour  gives  preponderancy  to  the  earth. 
Acids  of  a  more  fixed  description  are  redundant,  and  the  fluid  re- 
tains its  tranfparency  in  the  greateft  heat  it  can  afrume.  This  fure- 
ly  is  not  an  equivocal  facf.  It  prefents  very  Strong  teftimony  of  the 
State  of  the  urine  when  gravel  takes  place,  and  points  with  decision 
to  the  fource  of  that  difeafe.' 

The  third  fection  relates  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Auftin, 
which,  we  have  formerly  faid,  we  think  untenable.  Our  au- 
thor throws  no  new  light  on  the  fubje£t. 

In  the  fecYion  on  the  caufe  of  gout,  Mr.  Forbes  has  not 
added  any  thing  important.  The  acid  of  the  Stomach  fe- 
paratcs,  he  fuppofes,  the  lithifiac  acid,  which  is  deposited  on 
the  veffels  of  the  ligaments,  and  again  diilipated  by  inflamma- 
tion. The  fa^c,  however,  is,  that  gouty  concretions  are  an 
earthy  fait,  and  the  acid  of  that  Salt,  certainly,  the  phofphoric. 
The  acid  thrown  out  at  the  termination  of  the  fit  in  the  urine, 
is  alio  the  phofphoric.  It  Should  then  be  inquired,  whether,  ad- 
mitting the  data,  the  laws  of  affinity  will  allow  of  the  conclu- 
fion  ?  a  chcmill  wiil  at  once  reply  in  the  negative ;  and  the 
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proofs -of  aciditv,  exifcing  in  difeafed  ftomachs,  detailed  afrer- 
wards  at  a  conli  Jerable  length,  might  have  been  fhortened,  if  it 
had  been  found  that  acid,  as  fueh,  could  not  have  produced 
the  expected  effects. 

The  fection  on  the  bile  and  its  concretions*  are  now, 
we  believe,  firlt  added.  The  bile,  our  author  contends,  is  a 
real  foap,  containing  an  alkali,  which  ferves  for  the  combina- 
tion of  the  reunous  fubitance.  So  far,  he  is  correct ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  effects  of  acids,  in  precipi- 
tating the  refinoUs  fubitance  of  the  bile,  was  explained  three- 
and-twenty  years  fmce,  by  Dr.  Maclurg.  The  ufe  of  the  bile, 
in  his  opinion,  confiits  in  its  antacid  properties,  its  demulcent, 
and  its  ftimulant  powers ;  but,  if  the  alkali  i3  destroyed,  the 
refin  concretes,  and  the  varied  train  of  dyfpeptic  fymptomsenfue. 
It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  bring  the  acid  to  the  liver  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  our  author  fuppofes,  that  a  fuperabundant 
acid  may  exift  in  the  blood,  or  that  it  may  be  taken  up  b|  the 
abforbents,  and  carried  to  the  vena  porcarum.  He  adduces 
many  arguments  to  (how,  that  the  mefenteric  veins  abforb. 
This  is,  indeed,  doubtful ;  but  it  is  neceffary  {till  to  difcover, 
whether,  if  acid  h  found  below  the  duodenum,  if  the  mefen- 
teric veins  do  abforb,  the  acid  is  not  changed  in  the  function  of 
fecretion.  The  whole  of  this  fubject  is  yet  fo  obfeure,  that  no 
reflection  can  fall  on  our  author,  if  he  is  totally  miitaken. 

On  the  fubject  of  prevention  and  cure,  Mr.  Forbes  {peaks 
with  refpect  of  farfaparilla  as  affifting  the  freedom  of  fecretion-, 
of  antimonials  and  mercurials  as  operating  on  the  fecretory  or- 
gans, and  of  neutral  talts,  as  poffeffmg  an  alkaline  bafis,  without 
inquiring  how  the  acid  is  to  be  feparated  by  '  minifters  fo 
weak'  as  *  either  the  phofphoric  or  lithifiac  acid/  Milk,  our 
author  thinks,  an  antacid;  and  tells  us,  that  *  entirely  unfound- 
ed are  the  notions,  that  have  been  entertained  of  alkalis  cauf- 
ing  a  diffolved  ilate  of  the  fluids.' — In  both  he  is  miftaken  in 
point  of  fact.  The  coagulation  of  milk  does  not  neceffarily 
require  an  acid;  when  effected  by  an  acid,  the  acidity  is  not 
even  weakned ;  and  the  continuance  of  an  alkaline  courfe  has 
been  followed  by  a  diffolved  Irate  of  the  fluids,  more  certainly 
by  dyfpeptic  fymptoms,  and  a  depraved  habit.  Our  author's 
favourite  folvent  is  the  foflil  alkali.  Animal  earth,  he  ought  to 
have  known,  is  already  neutral:  it  is,  however,  recommended 
'  as  a  valuable  abforbent,'  though  in  the  fame  paragraph, 
it  is  allowed-,  c  that  an  acid,  when  faturatcd  with  it,  dr^< 
not  appear  to  be  deprived  of  its  acidity.  Some  contention  with 
authors,  which  Mr.  Forbes  thinks  have  adopted  his  ideas  with- 
out fufficient  acknowledgment,  follows. 

It  remains  for  us  to  offer  ov.r  acknowldgement :  it  is  to 
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make  the  amende  honorable  by  confeflion,  and  repentance  for 
our  having  formerly  attended  fo  much  to  our  author.  His 
pretenfions  are  wholly  unfounded,  his  chemical  knowledge  in- 
confiderable,  and  his  boafted  improvements  trifling.  As  the 
prefent  work  is  the  refult  of  his  more  matured  enquiries,  we 
can  truly  add,  that  it  deferves  little  attention. 

Literary  and  Critical  Remarks  on  fundry  eminent  Divines  and 
Pbilofophers  of  the   loft  and  prefent   Age  ;  particularly  Sir 

.  Walter  Raleigh,  Cudworth,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Newton,  Bo~ 
lingbroke,  Shaftjhury,,  Bijhop  Butler,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Gre' 
gory,  Bijhop  Portcus,  Dr.  John/on,  Bijhop  Hurd,  Mrs.  M. 
Graham,  Dr.  Prieflley^  tftc.  &c.  combining  Obfcrvations  on 
Religion  and  Government,  the  French  Revolution,  life.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  fhort  Difjertation  on  the  Exiflence, 
Nature,  and  Extent  of  the  prophetic  Powers  of  the  Human 
Mind,  with  Examples  of  fever  al  eminent  Prophecies  of  what 
is  now  ailing,  and  foon  to  be  fulfilled  upon  the  great  Theatre 
of  Europe  :  particularly  thoje  of  Bijhop  Newton,  Baron  Swe- 
denbourg,  Daniel  Defoe,  Dr.  Prijley,  Dr.  Gold/mith,  Dr. 
Smollett,  &c.  isfc.     Svo.     6s.  Boards.     Crofby.    1794. 

'T'HESE  Literary  and  Critical  Remarks  are  evidently  glean - 
**•  ings  from  the  common-place  book  of  a  reading  man. 
They  are  of  a  very  mifcellaneous,  and  even  defultcry  nature ; 
but  they  are  frequently  judicious,  and  generally  entertaining. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  Trinity,  evince  that  the  author 
is  no  contemptible  fcholar : 

4  The  modern  champions  of  Socinianifm  ;  or,  as  they  term  their 
faith,  of  Unitarianifm ;  plume  themfelves  in  affirming,  that  the 
Trinity  is  Platonic  and  Pagan.  But  what  then  ?  Why,  the  atRimp- 
tion  turns  againft  themfelves.  Becaufe  Heathens  were  right,  muit 
we  <»o  wrong  ?  For  is  it  not  fuppofable,  that  the  Pagans  inherited  the 
notion  from  tradition,  perhaps  revealed,  as  did  the  Chriftians  from 
them  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  Julian  the  apoftate  repreients  Efcula- 
pius  as  a  God  incarnate,  and  as  extending  a  falutary  influence,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  throughout  the  earth.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Plato  and  others,  that  fouls  wandered  in  different  bodies 
three  thoufand  years,  and  that  the  foul  coniifts  of  three  component 
bodies.  So. fome  may  imagine,  that  the  Heathen  fables,  of  gods 
refiding  on  earth,  might  have  fome  kind  of  foundation.  And  a 
prefumption  for  this  ivay  of  thinking  is,  the  improbability  and  al- 
moft  impoifibility  of  the  entrance  of  fome  prevalent  notions  into  the 
rntnds  of  men,  without  revelation,  but  which  revelation  may  have 
afterwards  been  corrupted  with  wild  fophiftications  and  error,  as  the 
doitrine  of  the  Trinity  into  polytkeifm,  deiiicalionsj  demigods,  and 

the 
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the  like ;  till  it  at  length  refembled  a  garment  patched,  till  none  of 
the  original  remained.  And  thus  all  fuperftitions  may  pexhaps  be 
deduced  from  perverfions  of  the  Bible  obtaining  more  and  more. 
Truth  was  before  error,  and  not  error  before  truth.  That  things- 
now  prefent  before  our  eyes  are  traceable  up  to  the  Bible,  feemed 
evident  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  the  reader  will  find  many  curi- 
ous things  in  Hody's  Refurreclion,  tending  to  confirm  the  connec- 
tions of  Scripture,  fable,  and  hiftory.  Among  other  things,  fir 
Walter  makes  it  clear  that  the  Jews  believed  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls  as  they  did  a  refurrecHon ;  proofs  of  wandering  correfpon- 
dences  that  may  one  day  unite  in  conviction.  In  regard  to  the/r/"*» 
efience  of  the  fpiritual  Godhead,  it  feems  not  neceflarily,  however, 
connected  with  the  inveftment  of  one  of  the  perfons  with  humaa 
nature. 

'  Many  Theologifts,  among  .a  variety  of  illations  that  the  Tri- 
unity  was  inculcated  in  the  Old  Teftament  as  well  as  in  the  New, 
aver  that  the  word  Jehovah,  like  Elokim,  grammatically  contained  a 
complex  meaning,  and  that  the  Jews  had  Tome  extraordinary  idea  cf 
its  import;  infomuch,  that  whilft  they  reprobated  Jefus  Chrift,  they, 
agitated  with  frenzy,  gave  out  that  he  ftole  the  name  of  Jehovah  out 
of  their  temple,  with  which  as  a  charm  he  worked  miracles.  Among 
many  parages  in  the  Old  Teftament,  a  Theologift  cites  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  Genefis,  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  proof 
of  the  Trinity ;  which,  daflied  as  it  feems  with  extravagance,  mav, 
perhaps,  be  conftrued  into  an  attribution  of  fomewhat  more  than 
human  to  the  offspring  of  Sarah.  In  the  firft  verfe  it  is  faid  that 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham ;  in  the  fecond,  that  Abraham 
lifted  up  h!s  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  three  men  ftood  by  him.  Novf 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  prefence  of  three  perfons  might  in  fome 
way,  according  to  the  unfearchable  profundity  of  myfterv,  fignify 
the  thiee-fold  nature  of  the  Deity- ;  and  their  at  length  eating  like 
real  men,  may  be  conftrued  into  a  fymbol  of  the  incarnation.' 

Of  the  fermons  which  are  criticifed,  thofe  of  bifhop  Porteus 
and  Dr.  Gregory  appear  to  be  the  principal  favourites  with* 
our  author. — Of  the  Thoughts  on  the  Compofition  and  De- 
livery of  a  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  he  obferves : 

«  Our  author  has  certainly  foiled  both  Garrick  and  Tohnfon.  An<l 
thefe  Thoughts  are  very  valuable,  and  the  moil  inftrucf  ive  of  anv,  I 
believe,  on  the  fubjeci.  They  include  both  the  ufe  of  Swift's  Let* 
tt>-  lo  a  young  Clergyman,  and  to  Lord  Oxford  1  and  have  relem- 
blance  to  the  Elements  of  Critici/m^  with  indeed  the  advantage  of 
being  concife  and  perfpicuous :  for  valuable  as  are  the  Elements^ 
the\-  are  rather  too  particular  and  prolix,  if  not  fometimes  confufed 
and  erroneous.' 

And,  on  the  difcourfes  of  the  fame  author, 
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1  Thefe  truly  pra&ical  difcourfes  are  a  good  example  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  instructive  introductory  preface  ;  and  pofTefs  a  dis- 
crimination, clearnefs,  and  integrity,  that  come  home  both  to  men's 
heads  arid  hearts,  with  which  the  author  feems  peculiarly  ac- 
quainted.' 

The  following  remarks  on  the  bifhop  of  London's  fermon  on 
the  flave-trade  do  honour  to  the  heart  of  our  author ; 

*  It  would  be  a  criminal  omiflion  to  forbear,  on  the  perufal  of 
this  excellent  difcourfe  on  ihzjlave-trade,  congratulating  Britain, 
and,  in  fome  degree,  humanity,  on  an  admimftration,  and  the  moft 
able  members  of  an  opposition,  concurring  in  an  endeavour  to  emanr 
cipate  their  fellow  creatures  from  intolerable  flavery.  The  mention 
of  the  names  of  individual  patriots,  ministerial  and  antiminifterial, 
who  promote  fo  blefled  an  -intention,  would  be  fuperfluous.  But, 
O  Heavens !  that  there  mould  be  a  legiflative  party  of  men ; 
that  there  mould  be  perfons  who  would  be  deemed  patriots  and 
Chriftians,  who  dare  to  look  up  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  could 
wtfh,  yea  totally  to  blaft  it  in  every  respect.  To  fuch  the  text  of 
the  fifteenth  fermon,  WhofoeverJJiall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  of- 
fend in  one  point  (fuch  a  heinous  point)  he  is  guilty  of  ally  whatever 

was  his  precife  meaning,  is  deplorably  indeed  applicable. 

*  At  all  events,  Britons,  among  whom  humanity  ami  generosity 
have  been  pronounced  to  abide,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  testify- 
ing whether  they  deferve  the  appellation,  by  marking  thofe  who, 
through  vile  felf-intereft,  or  other  finifter  views,  become  the  advo- 
cates of  the  moft  infamous  traffic  ever  heard  of,  whether  in  the  op- 
preffive  treatment  of  fellow  beings,  when  enflaved,  or  the  barbarity 
of  maintaining  civil  wars  in  Africa,  and  keeping  the  fword  for  ever 
unfneathed. 

'  Among  the  fceptical  allegations  in  favour  of  a  practice  outrag- 
ing the  dictates  of  religion,  morality,  and  of  nature,  is  the  danger 
that  would  accrue  to  the  white  tyrants  frpm  its  abolition.  In  anfwer 
to  which,  I  would  flatly  fay,  that  Lex  eji  aquior  mdlay  quam  n?ci% 
artifices  arte  ferirefua;  and  that  fome  things  are  fo  flagrant,  that 
recoiling  Nature  abhors  them,  and  they  ought,  there  being  no  rule 
without  exception,  to  be  reprobated  without  examination,  as  a  bane- 
ful tree  ought  to  be  extirpated,  though  fome  ufeful  plants  be  torn 
up  with  it  5  that  politicians  fhould,  previoufly  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, pursue  humanity,  be  men,  and  not  literally  incur  the  taunt, 
Ocives!  cives  I  qutfrenda  pecunia  primum  eft  I  humanitas  poji  num.* 
inos.  Buty  faha  humanitatey  humanity  fecured,  then  let  them  be 
ftatefmen,  and  as  fagacious  as  they  pleafe.  Of  all  laws,  retaliation 
i*  that  for  which  nature  and  common  fenfe  plead  moft  irrefiftibly ; 
lind  I  confefs  that  it  would  not  deftroy  my  peace,  to  hear  of  that 
jaw  being  put  in  execution,  on- men  fattening  on  the  mercilefs,  pp. 
preJBons  of  their  fellow  creatures,  reduced  from  the  condition  of 
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human  beings  to  that  of  brutes,  that  their  tyrant.,  brutes  of  a  dif- 
ferent clafs,  and  their  brother  abettors,  may  foothe  their  pride  with 
the  contraft  between  themfelves  and  others  of  their  fpecies;  fomuch 
it  excites  my  indignation  to  hear  defended  a  fyftem  of  remedilefs 
vafTalage  entailed  on  helplefs  victims,  that  Europeans  may  not  run 
the  leaft  hazard  of  being  fully  furnifhed  with  rum,  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  or  the  revenues  of  their  itates  be  in  any  manner  rifked. 
The  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  through  which  good  endeavours 
alone  are  in  the  power  of  man,  teaches  even  policy,  that  prominent 
jultice  mould  be  alwavs  embraced.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  an  over-ruling  providence  will  eventually  prevail,  and  confer  a 
bleffina  on  a  policv  fo  generous  as  the  abolifhment  of  flavery ;  a 
providence  conipicuous  in  its^aggrandifement  of  Britain  ;  a  nation 
that,  wich  all  her  faults,  was  wont  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom, 
and  at  this  time  erects  her  head  above  the  abyfs  of  debt,  into  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  fhe  has  been  thereby  plunged.  Cold  prudence 
fliould  fometimes  yield  to  worthy  adventure  ;  and  it  would  be  but  a 
perfeverance  in  the  tenor  of  her  conduct:,  were  it  termed  knight-er- 
rantry, or  what  not,  if  fhe  were  not  only  to  abolifh  the  nefarious 
traffic  of  her  own  fubjedts,  but,  laying  faction  afide,  and  making 
voluntary  contributions,  to  guard  the  coafts  of  Africa  from  the  de- 
predations of  other  nations,  fearlefe  of  the  confequences  of  noble 
endeavours  that  would  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  bleffing  of  Heaven, 
which  now  in  a  manner  avenges  the  Africans  by  the  reprifals  of 
their  northern  flates,  termed  barbarians,  whilft  there  are  no  worfe 
barbarians  on  earth  than  polifhed  fyftematic  plunderers.  Weak  and 
wretched  is  the  argument,  that  becaufe  the  Africans  have  fome  in- 
ternal wars,  and  are  thievifh,  Chriftians  mould  promote  thofe  wars, 
and,  under  pretence  of  refcuing  them  from  the  rage  of  the  victors, 
condemn  them  to  a  lingering  death  in  a  foreign  climate ;  and  an 
accurfed  one,  that  atrocious  tyranny  fhould  be  pleaded  as  ufage. 
Fiat  jufihia,  ruat  ccelum,  was  a  favourite  adage  of  lord  Mansfield, 
whofe  determination  that  flavery  was  unknown  to  the  climate  of 
Britain,  was  an  happy  aufpice  of  its  demolition  in  her  dependen- 
cies.' 


The  Hijlory  of  Spattt^  from  the  E/labU/hmcnt  of  the  Cc forty  of 
Gades  by  the  P  baen'ic'ians^  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand^  (untamed 
the  Sage.     (Concluded  from  Vol  VIII.  New  A>r.  p.  253.) 

*"pHE  fecond  volume  of  the  prefent  hiftory  is  confelTedly 
■*■     compiled  from  the  hillories  of  Robertfon  and  Watfon. 
It  is,  however,-  well  digefted    and    connected.      The   third 
volume  is  collected  from,  a  variety  of  authors,  and  frur. 
we  fhall  felecr.  a  fpecimen  or  two. 

The  follow iHg  paragraphs  contain  fome  juft  obfervations  on 
the  character  of  die  celebrated  cardinal  Fleury  ; 

£  e  4  *  .'.     . 
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*  A  war  thus  feebly  and  inglorioufly  conduced  on  both  fides* 
wanted  to  extinguifh  it  only  the  voice  of  a  mediator.  Such  a  one 
arofe  in  cardinal  Fleury ;  the  fhort  adminiftration  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  Conde,  had  expired  with  fending  back  the  Infanta,  and 
providing  for  his  fovereign  a  new  alliance  in  the  daughter  of  Stanif- 
laus,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  the  arms  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  but  who  had  ihared  the  viciffitudes 
which  marked  the  Angular  life  of  that  royal  adventurer,  and  on  the 
defeat  of  Pultowa  had  been  reduced  to  abdicate  his  transient  royalty. 
His  daughter  Mary  was  chofen  to  partake  the  throne  of  the  king  of 
France ;  and  her  elevation  was  foon  attended  by  the  difgrace  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.  He  was  fucceeded  as  minifter  by  cardinal  Fleury, 
who,  in  rhe  fituation  of  bilhop  of  Frejus,  had  practifed  that  economy 
which  he  afterwards  difplayed  in  a  more  eminent  condition ;  the 
folicitations  of  marefchal  Villeroy  prevailed  on  the  late  king  to  ap- 
point him  by  his  will  preceptor  to  his  grandfon ;  and  Fleury  with 
reluctance  confented  to  expofe  his  virtuous  manners  to  the  contagion 
of  a  court:  but  though  he  unwillingly  accepted  the  envied  appoint- 
ment, he  difcharged  it  withunimpeached  fidelity  and  diligence;  the 
efteem  of  the  public  was  mingled  with  the  regard  of  the  prince; 
the  indignation  which  Spain  ftill  cherifhed  againft  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, concurred  to  facilitate  his  promotion;  and  though  "Fleury  re- 
jected the  title,  he  accepted  the  authority  of  minifter. 

'  It  was  at  the  age  of  feventy-three  that  Fleury  devoted  the  re- 
mains of  a  life  that  had  hitherto  challenged  univerfal  efteem,  to  the 
ungrateful  toils  which  attend  power;  and  at  a  period  when  the  moil 
fanguine  feek  for  repofe,  he  entered  the  lifts  of  fame.  His  difpofi- 
tion  was  naturally  pacific;  and  it  was  confirmed  by  his  having  been 
a  fpedtator,  during  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
of  the  dreadful  calamities  that  accompany  war.  His  firft  efforts 
were  directed  to  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  and  Philip,  dif- 
gufted  with  his  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  Gibraltar,  readily  confented 
to  accept  his  mediation.  It  was  agreed  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  London,  that  the  obnoxious  charter  of  the  Oftend  Eaft 
India  company  fhould  be  fufpended  for  feven  years ;  that  the  ftipu- 
lations  in  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  particularly  thofe  relative  to 
the  fucceffion  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Tufcany,  fhould  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  all  differences  fhould  be 
adjufted  by  a  congrefs :  this  congrefs  was  held  at  SoifTons,  and  was 
foon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  that  apparently  removed  all 
grounds  of  difpute.' 

The  following  is  a  pleafing  picture  of  the  ftate  of  Spain 
during  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand  VI. 

«  From  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  rare  advantage  of  pofiefling  few  materials  for  the 
historian.    To  heal  the  wounds  which  a  century  of  almoft  unin- 
terrupted 
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terrupted  warfare  had  inflicted,  and  to  deliver,  tils  Arearied  fubjects 
from  the  weight  of  accumulated  impofrs,  were  the  ob;e£!s  of  his 
falutary  labours.  Though  death  deprived  him  of  the  congenial 
counfels  of  Don  Jofeph  de  Carvajah,  his  diligence  was  not  fuffered 
to  abate,  and  his  toils  were  recompenfed  by  the  tranquil  profperity 
of  his  people.  By  his  regulations  concerning  the  finances,  the  more 
intolerable  grievances  were  mitigated,  If  not  removed ;  fcveralofthe 
more  odious  branches  of  the  cuftoms  and  the  excife  were  abolifhed  ; 
a  more  liberal  policy  was  introduced  ;  and  the  hulbandman  might, 
with  confidence,  expect  to  reap  the  harveft  that  he  had  foivn. 

*  From  thefe  occupations  Ferdinand  was  not  to  be  allured  bv  the 
fplendid  promifes  and  ambitious  projects  of  the  court  cf  Versailles. 
He  firmly  rejected  the  propofals  for  a  family  compact;  which  have 
fince  been  acceded  to,  and  have  oeen  found  fo  injurious  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  Spain  :  when  folicited  to  join  fa  the  war  which  Lewis  was 
determined  to  refume  againft  England,  he  coldly  replied,  that  he  was 
better  calculated  to  act  as  a  mediator  than  as  an  ally.  He  difmifTed 
from  his  confidence  the  marquis  of  Encenada,  who  from  a  fimole 
banker  of  Cadiz,  had  been  raifed  to  the  ftrft  pofts  in  tlie  kingdom, 
and  who  was  zealoufly  attached  to  an  union  with  France :  though  he 
continued  to  treat  Elizabeth  with  the  refpeit  that  was  dx:e  to  the 
widow  of  his  father,  he  allowed  not  her  turbulence  to  interrupt  the 
happinefs  of  his  people;  and  in  the  promotion  of  general  Wall, 
whofe  pacific  views  were  fimilar  to  his  own,  to  the  office  of  prime 
minifter,  he  extinguifhed  the  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  hopes 
of  France. 

*  It  is  rarely,  however,  thr.t  mankind  are  willing  to  ailribe  the 
pacific  conduct  of  a  prince  to  the  pure  fource  of  a  gentle  and  feelinz 
heart.  In  our  admiration  of  the  fallacious  and  deibucttve  (trfire 
which  furrocn.ds  the  brews  of  a  conqueror,  we  are  apt  to  deride  or 
fufpect  the  milder  virtues ;  a  difpofition  prone  to  cenfure,  is  oTatiSed 
by  degrading  humanity  into  weaknefs;  and  the  neutral  fvfterr  of 
Ferdinand  has  been  imputed  to  his  confort,  a  princefs  of  PortuorJ 
jealous  of  the  power  and  projects  of  the  court  of  Yerfaii'es.  Thofe 
politicians  who  affect  to  difcern  intrigue  in  the  moft  firrHe  and  con- 
fident actions,  have  afferted  that  the  gc!d  of  England  was  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  on  Farinelli,  an  Italian  finger,  who  pcffeiTed  an 
high  degree  of  credit  and  favour  with  the  queen.  Yet  Farinelli  was 
the  old  and  confiant  friend  of  Encenada,  and  ftrenuoufiy  oppofed, 
and  openly  lamented  his  difmifikl  from  office.  It  is  more  jufi  as 
well  as  more  natural,  to  allow  the  fole  merit  of  thefe  peaceful  coun- 
fels to  Ferdinand  himfelf ;  who  with  the  fceptre  had  in  fome  meafure 
fucceeded  to  the  difpolition  of  Philip  the  Fifth ;  and  who,  though 
he  fuffered  not  his  hereditary  melancholy  to  eftrange  him  from  the 
duties  of  his  ftation,  was  equally  averfe  with  his  father  to  the  tumul- 
tuous horrors  of  war. 

«  Though  the  inclinations  of  the  monarch  and  his  new  minuter, 
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combined  to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  while  Germany  was 
deluged  with  blood,  and  the  hoftile  banners  of  France  and  England 
were  difplayed  in  the  eaft  and  weft,  amidft  his  peaceful  duties,  Fer- 
dinand was  obliged  to  confefs  with  a  figh,  how  far  the  labour  ex- 
ceeded his  ftrength,  and  how  vain  had  proved  his  generous  wifh  to 
reftore  and  invigorate  the  Spanifh  empire.  In  correcting  partial 
abufes,  and  in  reforming  the  degeneracy  of  a  court,  his  own  exam- 
ple might  give  weight  and  energy  to  his  laws;  but  a  few  years  were 
not  fufficientto  remedy  the  evils  that,  in  two  centuries,  had  fprung 
from  fuperftition  and  avarice ;  and  the  repeated  profcription  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  emigration  of  the  youthful  and  the  ardent  to  fliare 
the  fpoi's  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  had  abandoned  to  folitude  and  defo- 
lation  the  mod  fertile  diftricts  of  the  kingdom.  If  we  may  believe 
the  report  of  a  modern  writer,  who  has  filled  a  refpe&able  fituation 
in  the  government  of  the  country  he  treats  of,  about  the  middle  of 
the  prefent  century,  eighteen  thoufand  fquare  leagues  of  the  richeft 
land  of  Spain  were  left  uncultivated,  and  two  millions  of  her  people 
languifhed  in  mifery,  deftitute  of  employment.  From  this  proftrate 
condition,  no  exertions  of  an  individual  could  raife  the  drooping 
genius  of  Caftile  ;  yet  the  efforts  of  Ferdinand  were  honourable  to 
himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  his  country  :  and  when,  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years,  his  premature  death  without  ifilie,  devolved  his  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  we  may 
learn  from  the  fubfequent  murmurs  which  arraigned  the  negligence 
and  profufion  of  his  fucceffor,  that  he  left  a  marine  of  fifty  ftiips  of 
war,  and  that  the  treafury,  which  he  found  empty  on  his  acceffion, 
contained  at  his  deceafe  the  Aim  of  near  three  millions,  the  fruits  of 
a  fevere  but  laudable  ©economy.' 

Though  we  cannot  give  the  praife  of  originality  to  this 
publication;  yet  we  muft  allow  that  it  is  a  ufeful  and  pleafing 
compilation.'  It  contains  all  the  leading  facts  of  a  hiflory  but 
little  known,  and  little  ftudied;  and  thefe  are  conveyed  in 
language  that  never  fatigues  by  obfcurity,  nor  offends  the  ear 
by  harfhnefs  or  vulgarity. 

Fontainville  ForeO>  a  Play,  in    Five    Jclsy   (founded    on.  the 
Romance  of  the  For  eft,)  as  ■performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Covent  Garden.     By  James  Boaden,  of  the  Honourable  Society 
cf  the  A  fiddle  Temple.     Bvo.     is.  6d.     Hookham  and  Car- 
penter.    1794- 
THE  Romance  of  theForeft  received  our  warm  commenda- 
tions: it   united  intereft   with  entertainment;  kept   the 
mind  in  fufpenfe  with  art,  and  gratified  it  without  the  viola* 
tion  of  probability.     The  rules  of  the  epopee  wer^  well  oh- 
ferved,  though  the  fair  authorefs  knew  not,  probably,  of  their 
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exUlence ;  but,  as  we  had  lately  occafion  to  remark,  do&rines 
founded  in  reafon  and  common  fenfe  require  no  other  quali- 
fications to  difcover  or  follow  them.  It  is  lingular,  however, 
that  our  author,  with  a  performance  fo  truly  dramatic  before 
his  eye,  fhould  have  failed  in  this  refpeft;  and  that  the  novel 
fhould  be  more  clofe  to  the  laws  of  the  epopee,  than  the  play. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fad;  and,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  may 
alfo  complain,  that  he  has  not  properly  followed  the  novel  ia 
the  character  of  Lamotte. — But  to  be  more  particular. 

The  introduction  of  Adeline  is  not  unhappy ;  though,  in 
this  refpe£t,  the  lone  heath ;  the  abfence  of  Lamotte,  feeking 
his  way  in  a  pathlefs  defert;  the  uncertainty  of  his  wife,  re- 
fpe&ing  his  return,  render  the  circumftance  more  interelting. 
►—Again :  Sufpenfe  In  the  novel,  is  artfully  kept  up,  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  Lamotte's  diftrefs :  in  the  play,  we 
know  that  he  goes  out  to  rob,  that  his  motives  are  as  mean, 
as  the  attempt  was  infamous.  It  is,  here,  too,  a  fixed  defign, 
while,  there,  the  guilt  is  alleviated  by  its  being  a  fudden  fug- 
geftion.  The  fame  caufe  weakens  the  effeft  in  another  place. 
The  whole  of  the  connection  of  Lamotte  with  the  marquis  is 
forefeen  ;  the  difcovery  of  the  marquis's  guilt  is  neceffarily 
anticipated ;  and  much  of  the  pleafure,  both  of  the  reader  and 
fpe&ator,  is  loft. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  more  pleafing  part  of  our  tafk.  We 
have  faid  the  introduction  of  Adeline  is  not  unhappy,  arid, 
perhaps,  the  circumftances  of  the  novel,  which  relate  to  her 
firfl  appearance,  could  not  have  been,  with  propriety,  intro- 
duced on  the  ftage.  The  firft  fcene  fixes  the  attention  ftrong* 
ly  :  the  language  is  fuitable  to  the  fituation  and  the  characters. 

*  AH  I.  Scene. — A  Gothic  Hall  of  an  Abbey>  thz  'xhlc  muck  d8*+ 

pidated, 

*  Enter  Madame  Lamotte^  followed  ly  Peter. 

'  Madame.     Seek  not  to  fill  me  with  thefe  terrors,  Peter; 
Here  are  no  figns  of  any  late  inhabitants, 
The  fugitive  fears  nothing  but  difcover)'. 
While  we  are  fafe  from  all  purfuit,  no  vain 
Or  fuperftitious  fancies  (hall  difturb  me. 
♦  Peter.     This  is  a  horrid  place,  I  fcarce  dare  crawl 
Through  its  low  grates  and  narrow  pafTages  : 
And  the  wind's  guft  that  whittles  in  the  turrets, 
Is  as  the  groan  of  fome  one  near  his  end: 
Heaven  fend  my  Mafter  back  !  On  my  old  knees 
I  begg'd  him  not  explore  that  difmal  wood ; 
He  comforted  me  then,  butlcorn'd  my  fears. 

*  Madame  Woud'ft  have  usperifh  here  for  want?  Have  comfort, 

Nor  let  thy  Miftrefs  teach  thee  fortitude, 

« Peter. 
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4  Peter.  Nay,  deareft  Madam,  do  not  think  your  old, 

But  faithful  fervant,  backward  to  defend  you  ! 

From  an  attack  but  mortal,  againft  odds 

Chearful  I'd  rifk  this  crazy  tenement ; 

But  here  my  fear  is  not  of  human  harm. 
4  Madame.  May  there  no  greater  danger  prefs  than  your's; 

The  place  will  then  yield  us  the  needful  fhelter, 

Your  maftcr  will  be  fafe,  and  I  be  happy. 

But  night  is  far  advanc'd — his  abfence  pains  me. 
*  Peter.  He  went  at  dufk  ;  by  the  fame  token  then 

The  owl  fhriek'd  from  the  porch — He  flatted  back ; 

But  recollected,  fmote  his  forehead,  and  advanc'd; 

He  ftrack  into  the  left  hand  dingle  foon  : 

I  clos'd  the  Abbey  gate,  which  grated  fadly. 
'Madame.     Hark!  hisfigjial!' 

If  our  author  faile  in  too  precipitately  mowing  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  with  Lamotte,  he  makes  fome  amends  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  meeting:  it  is  dramatic  and  interelt- 
ing,  and  the  diftrefs  of  Lamotte  is  well  heightened.  The 
fcene  of  the  deferred  apartment,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  managed, 
though  we  doubt  whether  the  effect  is  not  weakened  by  its 
being  fir  it  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  act. 

• — changes  to  a  melancholy  Apartment.  The  Windows  beyond 
yc.ar.Ii,  and  grated.  —  An  old  Canopy  in  the  Dijlance,  with  a  torn 
Set  oj  Hanging-  Tapejlry. 

1  Enter  Adeline. 
«  Adeline.  I  mud  be  cautious,  left  the  fudden  blaft 

Extinguilh  my  faint  guide.     "  I'll  place  the  lamp 

Eei£nd  this  fheltering  bulk." — What's  this  I  tread  on? 

A  dagger;  all  corroded  by  the  ruft  ! 

Prcp'ietic  foul  !  Yes,  murder  has  beenbufy  ! 

A  chilly  faintnefs  creeps  acrofs  my  heart, 

And  checks  the  blood  that  ftrives  in  vain  to  follow. 

[Pauje,  Jits  doivn. 
I  feel  recover'd,  and  new  ftrength  is  giv'n  me  ! 
'Tis  deftiny  compels. — On  to  my  talk. 
Yon  tatterd  ruin  yawns,  to  tempt  enquiry. 

[  Touches  it,  all  falls  dov;n. 
What  fcroll  thus  meets  me  in  the  falling  lumber  ? 
Let  me  examine  it :  blurr'd  all  by  damps  ; 
Mouldy,  in  parts  illegible.     I'll  hence  now  : 
The  waning  light  warns  me  to  gain  my  chamber. 
Infpire  me,  great  Avenger !  Angels  guard  me.  [Exit* 

It  is  properly  continued,  at  the  end  of  the  third  aft,  and 

•we  hail  the  phantom  with  v/ell-boding  hopes.     It  is  *  an  ha- 

4  sett 
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neft  fpirit,'  and  not  too  intrufive.     Since  Shakfpeare  trod  the 
hallowed  ground,  we  have  not  feen  a  more  fuccefsful  attempt. 

*  Scene— The  fecret  Apartment,  gloomy  and  rude,  only  chard  of  the 

Lumber  formerly  there.  .  . 

*-  Adeline  alone. 

1  Adeline.  At  lafl  I  am  alone !  And  now  may  venture 
To  look  at  the  contents  of  this  old  manufcript. 
A  general  horror  creeps  thro'  all  my  limbs, 
And  almoft  ftifles  curiofity.   (Reads.) 
u  The  wretched  Philip,  marquis  of  Montault, 
Bequeaths  his  forrows  to  avenging  time. 
O  you,  whatever  ye  are  of  human  kind, 
To  whom  this  fad  relation  of  my  woes 
Shall  come,  afford  your  pity  to  a  being, 
Shut  from  the  light  of  day,  and  doomd  to  penfh.** — - 
O  Heav'n,  the  dagger !  Yes,  my  fears  were  fo  mded, 
**  They  feiz'd  me  as  I  reach'd  the  neighbour  wood,  • 
Bound  and  then  brought  me  here  ;  at  once  I  knew 
The  place,  the  accurs'd  defign,  and  their  employer, 
Yet,  O  my  brother,  I  had  never  wrong'd  you." 
His  brother !  What,  yon  marquis  ? 

*  Phantom.  Even  he.   (heard  ivithin  the  chamber.) 

*  Adeline.  Hark !  Sure  I  heard  a  voice  !  No,  'tis  the  thunder 

That  rolls  its  murmurs  thro'  this  yawning  pile. 
"  They  told  me  I  fhould  not  furvive  three  days, 
And  bade  me  choofe,  or  poifon,  or  the  fword  j 

0  God,  the  horrors  of  each  bitter  moment ! 
The  ling'ring  hours  of  day,  the  fleepiefs  night ! 
Eternal  terrors  in  a  fpan  of  life  !" 

Poor,  wretched  fufferer !  Accept  the  tears 
Of  one,  like  thee,  purlued  by  fortune's  frown, 
Yet  lefs  unhappy ' 
4  Phantom.  O,  Adeline !   (faintly  vifible.) 

*  Adeline.  Ha  !  fure  I'm  call'd !  No,  all  are  now  at  refh 

How  powerful  is  fancy  !  I'll  proceed. 
"  At  length  I  can  renew  this  narrative. 
To  leave  no  means  untempted  of  efcape, 

1  climb'd  thefe  grated  windows,  but  I  fell    ' 
Stunn'd  and  much  bruis'd,  infenfate  to  the  ground. 
The  day  allotted  dawns  !  Ye  boding  terrors, 

I  feel  to-morrow  I  fhall  be  as  nothing  !" 
Great  God  of  mercy  !  could  there  nous  be  found 
To  aid  thee?  Then  he  periuYd — ■ 

*  Phantom.  Perifh'd  here. 
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'  Adeline.  My  fenfe  does  not  deceive  me  !  awful  founds" ' ' 
'Twas  here  he  fell ! 
[  The  Phantom  here  glides  acrofs  the  dark  Part  of  the  Chamber, 
Adeline  Jhrieks,  and  falls  back.      The  Scene  clofes  upon  htr.' 

The  cataftrophe  is  conducted  with  {kill,  and  it  only  fails, 
as  the  end  and  the  means  are  fo  fully  understood. — On  the 
whole,  the  play  is  interefting :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
better;  but  we  thank  the  author  for  what  he  has  done.  The 
language,  our  readers  will  fee,  is  fpirited,  poetical,  and  ener- 
getic. It  is  feemingly  intended  to  imitate  Shakfpeare,  but  it 
reaches  Maffinger  only  :  this,  however,  is  no  common  praife, 
for  Maflinger  requires  a  fuller  meafure  of  fame  than  he  has 
received.  We  cannot  refill  tranfcribing  a  ihort  fpecimen  of 
our  author's  powers  in  this  refpect. 

4  Ail  IP".     Scene— The  Hall  (dark.) 

'  Violent  Thunder  and  Lightning,  the  Abbey  rocks,  and  through  the 
d if  ant  Windows  one  of  the  Turrets  is  fecn  to  fall,  Jlruck  by  the 
Lightning. 

1  Enter  the  Marquis,  ivild  and  drflievelVd. 
«  Marquis.  Away  !  Purfue  me  not !  Thou  Phantom,  hence ! 

For  while  thy  form  thus  haunts  me,  all  my  powers 

Are  wither'd,  as  the  parchment,  by  the  flame, 

And  my  joints  frail  as  nervelefs  infancy.   (Lightning.) 

See,  he  nnclafps  his  mangled  breaft,  and  points 

The  deadly  dagger  — O,  in  pity  ftrike 

Deep  in  my  heart,  and  fearch  thy  expiation  ; 

Have  mercy,  mercy  !   (falls  upon  his  knee.)  Gone  '.    'tis  all 
illufion ! 

O  no  !  If  images  like  thefe  are  fanciful, 

The  griding  rack  gives  no  fuch  real  pain  ; 

My  eyes  have  almoft  crack'd  their  firings  in  wonder, 

And  my  fwoln  heart  fo  heaves  within  my  breaft, 

As  it  would  bare  its  fecret  to  the  day. 

'Twas  fleep  that  unawares  furpriz'd  me  yonder, 

And  mem'ry  lent  imagination  arms, 

To  probe  my  ulcerous  fpirit  to  the  quick. 

I'll  tarry  here  no  longer.     Ho !  Lamotte  ! 

Awake'!  awake !  The  horrors  of  the  night 

Alone  would  banifh  (lumber  from  the  pillow 

Of  quiet  innocence.' 

In  the  characters,  our  author  doe3  not  deviate  from  the 

novel. — We  have  faid  he  has  fullied  that  of  Lamotte  ;  and  we 

with,  if  other  circumflances  would  have  permitted,  that  Ire 

had  rendered  that  of  his  fon  more  interefting.  - 

Mete' 
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Jlfctecrohgieal  Obfervatkns  and  EJfays.  By  John  Da?lortt 
Prtfefjsr  cf  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pbilojc-phy^  at  the  New 
College,  Mancbefter,     8vo.     4;.     Richardfon.     1793. 

THE  atmofphere,  with  its  various  phenomena,  has  ever 
excited  the  curiofiry  of  mankind,  and,  from  the  time  of 
the  difcovery  of  the  barometer,  philofophers  have  made  more 
accurate  obfervations,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  conti- 
nual changes,  which  take  place  in  it,  to  fome  general  laws. 
Its  weight  is  now  clearly  afcertair.ed,  the  limits  of  its  height 
remain  doubtful ;  but  the  effects  even  of  heat  and  moifture 
have  been  fubjefted  to  the  rigour  of  mathematical  inveftiga- 
tion.  Still,  perhaps,  a  fufEcient  number  of  obfervations  at 
different  parts  of  the  world  is  wanting,  before  a  complete  theo- 
rv  can  be  laid  down,  and  we  are  indebted  to  every  perfon 
who,  after  many  years  of  experience  and  ftudy,  communicates 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries  to  the  public. 

The  writer  of  thefe  Eflays  made  his  obfervations  at  Kendal; 
Mr.  Crcfthwaite  was  engaged  in  the  fame  manner  at  Kefwick; 
and  from  their  mutual  labours  are  given  tables  of  the  mean, 
higheft,  and  Ioweft  places  of  the  barometer,  for  every  month 
in  the  years  1788,  1789,  1790,  1791,  1792,  the  direction  of 
the  winds,  the  ftate  of  the  thermometer,  of  the  hygrometer, 
of  rain-gauges,  account  of  thunder- ftorms,  firft  and  laft  appear- 
ances of  fnow  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  many  miscella- 
neous remarks  on  thefe  points,  as  occurred  to  the  refpe&ive 
obfervers.  The  phenomena  of  die  aurora  borealis  excited 
particularly  their  attention,  and  a  lift  and  character  of  them 
are  given  for  feven  years,  from  May  1786  to  May  1793. 

Prefixed  to  each  fet  of  tables  is  a  (hort  account  of  the  in- 
ftruments  ufed,  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometers, 
and  rain  gauges ;  but  we  were  rather  furprifed  at  not  finding, 
from  fuch  an  accurate  obferver,  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  late  Mr.  Six  in  thermometers,  which  might 
have  been  of  great  fenice  in  thefe  inquiries.  The  deicription 
cf  the  inftruments,  with  the  theory  of  them,  drawn  up  clearly 
and  concifely,  and  the  tables,  occupy  the  firft  part  of  this 
work :  the  latter  is  dedicated  to  inquiries  on  the  conftitution 
of  the  atmofphere,  winds,  evaporation,  and  other  fimilar  Sub- 
jects j  the  phaenomenaof  the  aurora  borealis  are  difcufled  more 
at  hrge,  and  an  adequate  caufe  for  them  is  found  by  the  au- 
thor in  magnetifm. 

Inftead  of  the  ufual  mode  of  accounting  for  the  conftant 
winds  within  the  tropics,  by  a  current  of  air  following  the 
maximum  of  heat  in  the  direction  of  the  fun,  from  eail  to 
weft,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  as  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Halley, 
the  chief  caufes  of  all  winds,  both  regular  and  irregular,  are 
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attributed  to  the  inequality  of  heat  in  different  climates  and 
places,  and  the  earth's  rotation  round  its  axis.  •  The  effedts 
of  the  inequality  of  heat  are  a  conftant  afcent  of  air  over  the 
torrid  zone,  which  afterwards  falls  northward,  and  fouthward, 
and  the  colder  air  below  has  a  continual  impulfe  towards  the 
equator.  The  other  caufe  we  fhall  give  in  the  author's  words : 

*  The  cfFefts  of  the  earth's  rotation  are  as  follow :  the  air  over 
any  part  of  the  earth's  furface,  when  apparently  at  reft  or  calm,  will 
have  the  fame  rotary  velocity  as  that  part,  or  its  velocity  will  be  as 
the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  ;  but  if  a  quantity  of  air  in  the  northern 
hemifphere,  receive  an  impulfe  in  the  direftion  of  the  meridian, 
either  northward  or  fouthward,  its  rotary  velocity  will  be  greater  in 
the  former  cafe,  and  lefs  in  the  latter,  than  that  of  the  air  into  which 
it  moves ;  confequently,  if  ft  move  northward,  it  will  have  a  greater 
velocity  eaftward  than  the  air,  or  furface  of  the  earth  over  which  it 
moves,  and  will  therefore  become  a  SW.  wind,  or  a  wind  between 
the  fouth  and  weft.  And,  vice  verfa,  if  it  move  fouthward,  it  be- 
comes a  NE.  wind.  Likewife  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  it  will 
appear  the  winds  upon  fimilar  fuppofitions  will  be  NW.  and  SE. 
refpectively. 

4  The  trade-winds  therefore  may  be  explained  thus  :  the  two  ge- 
neral mafles  of  air  proceeding  from  both  hemifpheres  towards  the 
equator,  as  they  advance,  are  conftantly  deflected  more  and  more 
towards  the  eaft,  on  account  of  the  enrth's  rotation  ;  that  from  the 
northern  hemifphere,  originally  a  north  wind,  is  made  to  veer  more 
and  more  towards  the  eaft,  and  that  from  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
in  like  manner,  is  made  to  veer  from  the  fouth  towards  the  eaft ; 
thefe  two  manes  meeting  about  the  equator,  or  in  the  torrid  zone* 
their  velocities  north  and  fouth  deftroy  each  other,  and  they  pro- 
ceed afterwards  with  their  common  velocity  from  eaft  to  weft  round 
the  torrid  zone,  excepting  the  irregularities  produced  by  the  conti- 
nents. Indeed  the  equator  is  not  the  centre  or  place  of  concourfe, 
but  the  northern  parallel  of  40 ;  becaufe  the  centre  of  heat  is  about 
that  place,  the  fun  being  longer  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator 
rhan  on  the  fouth  fide.  Moreover,  when  the  fun  is  near  one  of  the 
tropics,  the  centre  of  heat  upon  the  earth's  furface  is  then  nearer 
that  tropic  than  ufual,  and  therefore  the  winds  about  the  tropic  are 
more  nearly  eaft  at  that  time,  and  thofe  about  the  other  tropic  more 
nearly  north  and  fouth. 

'  Weie  the  whole  globe  covered  with  water,  or  the  variations  of 
the  earth's  furface  in  heat  regular  and  conftant,  fo  that  the  heat  was 
the  fame  every  where  over  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  the  winds 
would  be  regular  alfo:  as  it  is,  however,  we  find  the  irregularities 
of  heat,  arifing  from  the  interfperfion  of  fea  and  land,  are  fuch,  that 
though  ;  11  the  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  in  fome  fort,  confpire  to  pro- 
duce regular  winds  round  the  torrid  zone,  yet  the  effect  of  the  fitua- 
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tion-of  land  is  fuch,  that  itriking  irregularities  are  produced:  wit- 
nefs,  the  monfoons,  fea  and  land  breezes,  &c.  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  no  other  principle  than  that  of  rarefaction ;  becaufe 
the  rotary  velocity  of  different  parallels  in  the  torrid  zone  is  nearly 
alike.' 

Evaporation,  rain,  hail,  &c.  are  ingenioufly  accounted  for, 
by  fuppofing  the  aqueous  vapour  to  exift  always  as  a  fluid  fui 
generis,  diffufed  among  the  reft  of  the  aerial  fluids.  Heat  and 
dry  air  produce  evaporation;  cold  condenfes  the  vapour  into 
water.  A  table  is  given  of  the  heat  of  water,  when  boiling, 
with  different  preflures  upon  its  furface ;  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  aqueous  vapour,  of  the  temperature  of  80°,  can- 
not bear  a  preflfure  equal  to  more  than  1.03  inches  of  mercury 
on  its  furface,  without  condenfation.  The  theory  certainly 
deferves  confideration  j  and  fimilar  experiments  on  water  boil- 
ing under  different  preflures,  or  combined  "with  air  of  differ- 
ent forts  and  temperatures,  may  in  a  fhort  time  eftablifh  Or 
confute  an  opinion,  by  which,  however,  the  phenomena  of 
rain,  hail,  or  fnow,  are  as  eafily  accounted  for,  as  by  the  ge- 
nerally received  doctrine  of  a  chemical  folution  and  preci- 
pitation. 

The  author  was  led  firft  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  of 
the  aurora  borealis  to  magnetifm,  by  obferving  a  very  grand 
aurora  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  the  exactitude  with  which  the 
needle  pointed  to  the  middle  of  the  northern  concentric  arches, 
and  a  line  drawn  to  the  vertex  of  the  dome  being  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dipping-needle.  The  perturbation  of  the  needle 
during  the  whole  phenomenon  confirmed  his  opinion,  and 
repeated  obfervations  have  enabled  him  to  lay  the  bafis  of  a 
theory^  which  deferves  the  attention  of  every  one  engaged  in 
fimilar  purfuits.  Upon  mathematical  principles  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  luminous  beams  are  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are 
cylindrical,  magnetic,  and  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle,  at 
the  places  over  which  they  appear.  The  height  of  the  rainbow- 
like arches  above  the  earth's  furface  is  about  150  miles,  and 
the  diilance  of  the  beams  from  the  ea'rth's  furface,  nearlv  equal 
to  their  length.  The  beams  are  fuppefed  to  be  of  a  ferrugi- 
nous nature,  and  confequently  there  mud  be  a  fluid  in  the 
atmofphere,  having  the  properties  of  magnetic  ftee!.  Their 
magnetifm  is  weakened,  deiiroyed  or  inverted,  by  the  ele&ric 
fhocks  they  receive  during  an  aurora;  and  from  the  alterations 
in  this  reflect  on  each  fide  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  proceeds 
the  disturbance  in  the  needle. 

This  Eflay,  as  well  as  the  others,  13  drawn  up  rh  a  clear, 
and  even  elegant  manner;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
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the  reflexions  on  the  wifdom  of  ^Providence'  in  various  opera- 
tions of  nature,  interfperfed  throughout  thefe  Eflays,  do  par- 
ticular honour  to  the  writer's  understanding,  at  a  time,  when, 
by  perverted  notions  of  philofophy,"fe  many,  in  their  admiration 
of  fecond  caufes,  feem  to  have  loft  fight  entirely  of  the"firft 
mover  of  the  univerfe.  The  fubje£ts  treated  of  are  too  numerous 
to  be  analyfed  in  this  work ;  what  is  old  is  placed  in  the  beft 
light,  and  there  are  many  original  thoughts,  which  prove  that 
the  writer  has  exerted  himfelf  with  ardour  in  a  favourite  purfuit ; 
and,  however  we  may  differ  from  him  in  fome  opinions,  we 
leave  the  work,  with  a  conviction,. that  every  one  engaged  in. 
fimilar  refearches  will  receive  many  ufeful  hints,  both  from, 
the  theories  of  the  author,  and  his  mode  of  registering  fo 
great  a  variety  of  obfervations. 
■ 2 .        • 

A  Short  and  Plain  Expofition  of  the  Old  Teflament,  with  De- 
votional and  Practical  Reflexions  for  the  Ufe  of  Families. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Or  ton,  S.  T.  P.  Publifhed.fr  om  the  Au- 
thor's Manufcripls,  by  Robert  Gentleman.  Vol.  VI.  Zvo.  6s. 
Boards.     Longman.     1791. 

'"pHIS  volume  concludes  a  -work  of  considerable  importance. 
.  *  The  object  of  the  truly  reipe&able  author  was  to  con- 
centrate the  elucidations  of  preceding  commentators,  and  occa- 
fionally  improve  them  by  fuch  additions  ofvhis  own  as  reite- 
rated considerations  of  the  fcriptures  might'  fuggeft.  Of  all 
expositions  hitherto  of  the  Old  Testament,"  as  a  family  book, 
we  think  this  the  beft.  But,  alas !  in  how  few  families  of  the 
prefent  day  are  books  on  fuch  fubje&s  perufed  !  This,  -how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  ufe  to  which  it  may  be  applied  :  young 
divines,  and  thofe  whofe  circumftances  preclude  them  from 
the  purchafe  of  larger  works,  will  find  their  account  in  the 
acquisition  of  this. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  one  extract  that  can  give 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  undertaking  at  large ;  but  a&  a  fingle 
chapter  will  exhibit  the  manner  of  the  author,  we  will  iub- 
join  one  of  the  ihorteft : 

'DANIEL    CHAP.  VIII. 

This  chapiei  relates  to  the  Perjian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  as  ex" 
plained  by  tlie  angel ;  it  is  not  written  in  Chaldee,  but  in  Hebrew, 
and  this  language  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  booh,  as  it  chiefly 
concerns  ilte  Je.ivs  and  their  affairs. 

j  IN  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Bellhazzar  a  vifion  ap~ 
peared  untc  me,  [even  unto]  me  Daniel,  after  that  which  ap- 
peared 
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*  peared  to  me  at  the  firft.  And  I  faw  in  a  vifion,  while  awake, 
not  in  a  dream,  as  before,  and  it  came  to  pafs,  v/hrn  I  faw,  that 
I  [was]  at  Sbufhan  [in]  the  palace,  which  [is]  in  the  province 
of  £lam  ;  and  I  faw  in  a  vifion,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai. 

3  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  faw,  and,  beheld,  there  ftood 
before  the  river  a  ram  which  had  [two]  boms  :  and  the  [two] 
horns  [were]  high;  but  one  [was]  higher  than  the  otLer,  and  the 
higher  came  ud  laft ;  an  emblem  of  the  kin^djm's  of-  the  MeJes  and 

4  Perjians  united.  I  law  the  ram  pufhing  weftward.  and  north- 
ward, and  fouthward  ;  referring  to  the  countries  conquered  by  the 
Perfian  kings ;  fo  that  no  beafts,  that  is,  no  kingdom,  might 
iland  before  him,  neither  [was  there  any]  that  could  deliver  out 
of  his  hand  ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great. 

5  And  as  I  was  confidering,  behold,  an  he  goat  came  from  the 
weft  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground : 
and  the  goat  [had]  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes;  referring 
to  the  Grecian  empire,  efpecially  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the faiftnefs  of  his  coneuefis  ;  who  in  lefs  than  eight  years 

6  ran  the  greatcfi  part  cf  Afia.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had 
[two]  horns,  which  I  had  feen  ftanding  before  the  river,  arid 
ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power,  that  is,  attached  the  Pcr- 

y  fans.  And  I  faw  him  come  clofe  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was 
moved  with  choler  againft  him,  and  fmote  the  ram,  and  brake 
his  two  horns:  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  ftand  be- 
fore him,  but  he  caft  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  ftamped 
upon  him  :  and  there  \rs  none  that  could  deliver-  the  -ram  out 
of  his  hand.  The  three  exprejfons  of  f mi  ling,  cafing  Jtzcn,  and 
flamping  upon,  may  refer  to  Alexander  :  ......  jya_ 

8  rius,  at  Granicum,  TJfus,  and  Arbeld.  Therefore  the  he  goat 
waxed  very  great :  and  when  he  was  ftrong  the  great  horn  was 
broken  ;  he  died  about  the  age  of  thirty-three,  in  the  height  of  his 
glory  :  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  the  empire  being  then  diz-ided  among  his  four 

9  generals.  And  out  cf  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which 
waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the  fouth,  and  toward  the 
eaft,  and  toward  the  pleafant  [land ;]  toward  Egypt,  Syria,  and 

Jo  Judea.  And  it  waxed  great,  [even]  to  the  hoft  of  heaven :  and 
it  caft  down  [fome]  of  the  hoft,  that  is,  the  Jcwijh  people,  wit 
were  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  care  of  God,  and  of  the  ftars,  per- 
fons  cf  dignity,  priefs,  and  nobles,  to  the  ground,  and  ftamped 

1 1  upon  them.  Yea,  he  magnified  [himfelf  ]  even  to  the  prince  of 
the  hoft,  Chrijt  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  power  prevailing 
in  Judea,  and  by  him  the  daily  [facrifice]  was  taken  away,  and 
the  place  of  hh  fanchiary  was  caft  down ;  Antiochus  made-  it 
ceafefor  a  while,  but  the  Romans  took  it  away,  and  deftrcyed  the 

12  temple^  which  he  only  polluted.     And  an  hoft  was  given*[him] 

F  f  a  againft 
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againft  the  daily  [facrifice]  by  reafon  of  tranfgreffion,  the  ivicktJ' 
nefs  of  the  yews  at  that  time,  was  the  reafon  of  its  being  given  vp 
to  the  Romans,  and  it  caft  down  the  truth  to  the  ground;  and  it 
p.ra&ifed,  and  profpered  :  referring  to  a  breach  of  treaty  which 
the  Romans  were  guilty  of  or  to  their  perfecuting  Chrifiaus-t  and 
labouring  to  extirpate  Chi  if  I  unity. 

13  '  Then  I  heard  one  faint,  or  angel,  fpeaking,  and  another 
faint  faid  unto  that  certain  [faint ]  which  fpake,  How  long  [dial! 
be]  the  vifion  [concerning"]  the  daily  [facrihee]  being  taken 
away,  and  the  tranfgreffion  of  defolation,  to  give  both  the  fanc- 
tuarv  and  the  hoft  to  be  trodden  under  foot?  how  long  fall  Ju- 
dea  be  deflate,  and  the  Jews  difperfed  ?  or,  how  far  fall  this 

14  vilion  extend?  And  he  faid  unto  me,  Unto  two  thoufand  and 
three  hundred  days,  that  is,  years ;  then  fhall  the  fanctuary  be 
clean  fed. 

15  '  And  it  came  to  paft,  when  I,  [even]  I  Daniel,  had  fecn 
the  vifion,  and  fought  for  the  meaning,  then,  behold,  there  flood 

16  before  me  as  the  appearance  of  a  man.  And  I  heard  a  man's 
•voice  between  [the  banks  of]  Ulai,  which  called,  and  faid,  Ga- 

17  briel,  make  this  [man]  to  underiland  the  vilion.  So  he  came 
near  where  I  flood:  and  when  he  came,  I  was  afraid,  and  fell 
upon  my  face :  but  he  faid  unto  me,  Underftand,  O  'on  of 
man :  for  at  the  time  of  the  end  [fhall  be]  the  vifion;  that  is, 
Confidet  and  mind,  for  the  vifion  rtfers  to  the, end  of  the  Jewijh 

18  fate.  Now  as  he  was  fpeaking  with  me,  I  was  in  a  deep  fleep 
on  mv  face  toward  the  ground,  that  is,  as  infenfible  of  every  thing 
but  the  prefent  imprefjion  nnon  my  mind,  as  if  I  had  been  afleep  ;■ 

19  but  he  touched  me,  and  fet  me  upright.  And  he  faid,  Behold, 
I  will  make  thee  know  what  fliall  be  in  the  laft  end  of  the  indig- 
nation :  for  at  the  time  appointed  the  end  [fliall  be  ;]  that  is,  the 

20  end  of  God's  indignation  againft  the  Jews.  The  ram  which  thou 
faweft  having  two  horns   [are]  the  kings  of  Media  and  Perfii, 

a  1   And  the  rough  goat  [is]  the  king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  horn 

22  that  [is]  between  his  eyes  is  the  firft  king.  Now  that  being 
broken,  whereas  four  flood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  fliall  ftand 
up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power ;  they  fliall  neither  be 

23  equal  in  power,  nor  extent  of  empire.  And  in  the  latter  time  of 
their  kingdom,  that  is,  of  the  Grecian  kingdom,  when  their  power 
began  to  decline,  tfpccially  over  Judea,  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Romans,  when  the  trail fgrefibrs,  or  the  tranfgreffions  of  the 
Jews,  are  come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and 
underftanding  dark  fentences,  that  is,  a  kingdom  of  great  policy, 
art,  prudence,  and  valour,  as  the  Romans  were,  fliall  ftand  up. 

34  And  his  power  fliall  be  mighty,  he  fall  effeft  great  things,  but 
not  bv  his  own  power;  rather  by  fraud  and  under -hand  dealing 
and  the  divine  pcrniiflon,  than  by  force  of  arms  :  and  he  ihall  de- 
stroy 
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ftroy  wonderfully,  and  (hall  profper,  and  pra&lfe,  and  ihall  de- 
ftroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people ;  that  is,  the  Jcivs,  or  ra- 
Z$  ther,  the  Chriflians.  And  through  his  policy  alfo,  or  treachery, 
in  not  obferving  treaties,  he  ihall  cauie  craft  to  profper  in  his 
hand  ;  and  he  ihall  magnify  [himfelf  ]  in  his  heart,  and  by  pcac* 
lhall  deftroy  many ;  taking  opportunity  in  time  of  peace  to  make 
war,  and  oppofe  Chrijiianity :  he  ihall  alio  iiand  up  againft  the 
Prince  of  princes ;  but  he  ihall  be  broken  without  hand;  he  f tall 
crumble   to  pieces  by  degrees,  and  not  be  defrayed,  as  the  former 

26  empires  were,  by  an  extraordinary  difplay  of  divine  przoer.  And 
the  vifion  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  which  was  tbld  [is] 
true  :  wherefore  (hut  thou  up  the  viiion,  that  no  offence  be  fhodt 
to  the  Perfans,  nor  premature,  perplexity  to  the  J*ews ;  for  it  [  (hall 

27  be]  for  many  days.  And  I  Daniel  fainted,  and  was  iick  [cer- 
tain] days  ;  my  fpirit  was  weakened  by  thefe  vifions  and  the  fore- 
fight  of  thefe  troubles ;  afterward  I  rofe  up,  and  did  the  king's 

bufineis ;  and  I  was  aftonifhed  at  rhe  viiion,  but  none  undcr- 
ftood  [it;]  the  meaning  was  not  then  known,  ory  none  perceived 
by  my  couulenance  that  I  was  troubled. 

'REFLECTIONS. 

*  1.  We  are  here  taught  the  folly  of  ambition ;  which  is  remarkably 
apparent  in  the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  referred  to  in  v.  7.  &c.  He 
conquered  the  world,  but  died  of  a  drunken  furfeit  in  the  prime  of 
his  days ;  his  captains  ihared  his  conquers,  and  his  vail  empire  was 
broken  to  pieces.  With  what  pity  and  contempt  may  we  think  of 
the  renowned  heroes  of  antiquity  !  who  were  fo  active  andunwearieff; 
did  fo  much  mifchief ;  and  yet  reaped  fuch  little  benefit  by  it ;  but 
God  was  anfwering  his  own  purpofes  by  all. 

'  2.  It  fhould  be  our  defire  and  care  to  bp  well  acquainted  with 
the  prophecies,  and  the  mind  of  God  in  them.  Daniel  fought  their 
meaning  ;  considered  and  reflected  on  it.  The  angels  inquired  one 
of  another  about  it.  This  ihows  us  how  worthy  tliofc  things  are  of 
our  fludy  ;  and  it  juftly  reproves  thofe  who  will  take  no  pains  to  un- 
derftand  thefe  parts  of  fcripture,  nor  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
attend  to  thofe  expofitions  of  them,  which,  after  much  labour  and 
ftudy,  minifters  are  from  time  to  time  giving.  If  properly  consi- 
dered, they  would  be  a  great  confirmation  of  our  faith  ;  would  lead  " 
us  to  adore  the  omnifcience  of  God;  and  convince  us  of  hisuni- 
verfal  government  and  influence.' 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Orton,  prefixed  to  this  volume,  un- 
doubtedly retains  fome  refemblaace  ;  but  far  from  a  pleafant, 
or  jufl  one. 

F  f  3  A  Cbre- 
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A  Chronological  Hijlory  of  the  European  States,  with  their  Dis- 
coveries and  Settlements,  from  the  Treaty  of  Nimcgucn,  in 
1678,  to  the  Clo/e  of  the  Tear  1792.  In  which  a  particular 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Termination  of 
the  Revolutions  which  have  taken  Place,  in  different  States, 
Alio,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Sovereigns  who  have  reigned 
during  that  Period,  and  of  thofe  Perfons  who  have  been  prin- 
cipallv  intcrrjlcdy  as  Statefmen,  Warriors,  Patriots,  &c.  in 
the  Events  and  Tran/aclions  of  it.  Together  with  Tables 
which  have  a  Reference  to  different  Parts  of  the  Work.  By 
Charles  Afavo,  LL.  B.  Reclor  ofBeching  Stoke  and  Hewifh,  in 
the  County  of  Wilts.  Folio.   1 1-  55.  Boards.  Robinfons.  1793. 

HrHlS  Chronological  Hiftory  we  have  had  occafion  very  mi- 
nutely  to  infpeel,  and  have  found  good  reafon  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  its  general  accuracy.  The  Biographical  Sketches 
are  alfo  entertfning,  and,  in  general,  fatisfaefcory ;  from  thefe 
we  {hall  fele£l  a  fpeciraen  or  two,  as  our  readers  will  fcarcely 
expect,  we  apprehend,  an  extract  from  mere  chronological 
tabies : 

'CAVENDIS  H— Family  ok. 

'  This  family,  the  original  name  of  which  was  Gcrnon,  took  that 
of  Cavendifh,  in  confequence  of  the  marriage  of  Geoffrey  de  Ger- 
non  with  the  heirefs  of  John  Potton,  lord  of  Cavendifh,  in  the  four- 
teenth century. — His  defcendant,  John  Cavendifh,  was  treafurer 
of  the  chamber  to' Henry  VIII.  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  csmmiffioners  to  take  the  furrender  of  the  religious  houfes,  and 
received  from  him  the  granjt  of  feveral  manors.- — His  grand-fon  was 
one  of  the  adventurers  in  the  fettlement  of  Virginia,  and  was  cre- 
ated, by  James  I.  baron  Cavendifh,  and  earl  of  Devonfhire. 

*  William  Cavendish,  fourth  earl  and  firft  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, fon  of  William  earl  of  Devon,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifburv,  was  born  1640. — After  receiving 
a  claffical  education  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Killigrew,  whofe  knowledge  in  polite  literature  probably  con- 
tributed to  form  the  tafte  of  his  pupil. — In  1663  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  A.  "M.  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. — In  1665  he 
went  a  volunteer  with  the  duke  of  York  again!?  the  Dutch,  and  was 
prefent  in  the  action  off  Harwich,  in  which  he  defeased  admiral 
Opdam.  —  Such  was  now  his  repute  for  integrity,  that  in  16791 
he  was  honoured  by  his  fovereign  with  a  nomination  to  the  new 
privy  council,  which  was  intended,  by  the  popularity  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  conciliate  the  public  approbation  to  the  meafures  of  govern- 
ment. But,  finding  that  he  could  neither  oppofe  them  with  fuc- 
cefs  nor  fupport  them  with  honour,  he  defired  leave  to  refign. — He 
was  chofen  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Derby  in  feveral 
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ftrcam  of  venality  and  corruption,  which,  under  the  fanction  of  the 
royal  example,  then  prevailed ;  and,  as  the  fincere  friend  of  the 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate,  promoted  every  meafure  which  he 
deemed  conducive  to  its  welfare  or  fecurity,  particularly  the  exclu- 
fionbill. — He  fucceeded  his  father  in  1684. — Difapproving  of  the 
principles  and  meaiures  of  James  II.  he  lived  in  retirement  during 
his  reigri,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  afiifting  in  effecting  the  re- 
volution.— After  that  event  was  accomplifhed,  he  was  appointed 
fleward  of  the  houfehold,  knight  of  the  garter,  one  of  the  privy 
council,  .and  lord  high  fteward  at  the  coronation.  And,  in  1694, 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Hartington,  and  duke  of  Devon.  Thefe 
honours  "he  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  they 
were  continued  to  him  by  queen  Anne. — In  1706,  the  duke  and 
his  fon,  the  marquis  of  Hartington,  were  appointed  of  the  commif- 
fion  for  the  union. — He  did  not  long  furvive  that  event,  dving  Au- 
guft  1707. — Hi3  abilities  as  aftatefman,  and  difinterefted  patriotifm, 
did  honour  to  the  high  offices  which  he  bore,  and  the  high  rank  to 
which  he  was  raifed ;  and  his  tafte  and  proficiency  in  the  belies  let- 
tres  and  liberal  arts  ferved  as  embellifhments  to  his  public  character. 
— He  had  by  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  befide  other 
children,  his  heir  William,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lord  William  Ruflel ;  his  grandfon  married  the  heirels  of  John 
Hoflcins;  whofe  fon,  William,  the  late  duke,  (who  died  1764) 
married  the  heirefs  of  the  lair;  earl  of  Burlington,  by  whom  he  had 
William,  the  prefent  duke  of  Devonfbire,  who  was  born  in  1 748, 
and,  in  1 774,  married  Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  late  earl  Spencer.' 

Under  the  article,  Romanow  family  on  the  throne  of  Ruf. 
Ca,  we  find — 

*  Peter  III. — Charles  Peter  Ulric,  fon  of  the  duke  of 
Holftein  Gottorp,  and  Anne,eldeft  daughter  of  the  emprefs  Eliza- 
beth, was  born  1728. — Was  declared  heir  to  the  crown  of  RulEa 
by  the  late  emprefs,  in  1742. — Married,  1745,  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Chriftian-  AuguRus,  prince  of  Anhalt  Derbfh  And  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  January  1 762.  Having  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
fubjects,  by  his  partiality  to  Holfteiners  and  other  foreigners,  and 
fome  difagreeable  fchemes  of  reform,  he  was  depofed  fix  months 
after,  and  lent  to  a  place  of  confinement :  where  he  foon  after  c!?d 
of  a  diforder  in  his  bowels.  His  fon,  Paul  Petrowitz,  grand  duke 
of  Rufiia,  was  born  1754. — Married,  1773,  Wilhelmina,  daughter 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hefie  Darmftadt,  who  died  April  1776,  with- 
out hTue. — He  married,  October  1776,  Sophia-Dorothea  Augufra, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  Stutgard,  by  whom  he  has 
fevcral  children. — Peter  III.  had  alfo  a  daughter,  Anne,  now  un- 
married.' 

In  this  article  our  readers  •will  find  a  very  culpable  omiflkm, 
not  to  fay  railreprefentation,  which  mav  have  proceeded  from 
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the  extreme  caution  of  qm*  author. — Peter  III.  did  not  die  of 
a  diforder  in  the  bowels,  but  was  bafely  and  cruelly  murdered* 

{  So  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is,  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  ferpent,  that  did  fHng  thy  father's  life, 
Now  wears  his  crown.' 

Ejjay  on  Navels  \  a  Poetical  Epi/tle.  Addreffed  to  an  ancient 
and  to  a  modern  Bijhop.  With  fix  Sonnets  from  Werter.  By 
Alexander  Thomfony  Efq.  Author  of  Wbiff  a  Poem.  ^to. 
is.  6d.     Cadell.     1793. 

A  Defence  of  novel  writings  againft.  the  opinion  of  bifhop 
Hurd,  who  has  pafied  upon  them  the  following  cenfure, 
than  which  futely  nothing  can  more  flrikingly  {hew  the  in- 
fluence of  that  pedantry,  from  which  it  is  fo  difficult  for  a  pro- 
found claflic  fcholar  to  be  entirely  free,  however  elegant  his 
tafle,  and  however  acute  his  powers  of  criticifm. 

4  What  are  we  to  think  of  thofe  novels  or  romances,  as  they  are 
called,  that  is,  fables  conftru&ed  on  fome  private  and  familiar  fub- 
jeft,  which  have  been  fo  current  of  late  through  all  Europe  ?  As 
they  propofe  pleafure  for  their  end,  and  profecute  it  befides  in  the 
way  of  fiction,  though  without  metrical  numbers,  and  generally  in- 
deed in  harfh  and  rugged  profe,  one  eafily  fees  what  their  preten- 
fions  are,  and  under  what  idea  they  are  ambitious  to  be  received ; 
yet,  as  they  are  wholly  deliitute  of  meafured  founds  (to  fay  nothing 
of  their  other  numberlefs  defers),  they  can  at  moll  be  confidered 
but  as  hafty,  imperfect,  and  abortive  poems ;  whether  fpawned 
from  the  dramatic  or  narrative- fpecies,  it  may  be  hard  to  fay.  How* 
ever,  fuch  as  they  are,  thefe  novelties  have  been  generally  well  re- 
ceived ;  fome  for  the  real  merit  of  their  execution ;  others,  for  their 
amufing  fubjecls;  all  of  them  for  the  gratification  they  aifbrd,  or 
promife  at  leaft  to  a  vitiated,  palled,  and  nckly  imagination,  that 
laft  difeafe  of  learned  minds,  and  fure  prognoftic  of  expiring  letters. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  thefe  things  (for 
they  vanifh  as  fail  as  they  are  produced,  and  are  produced  as  foon 
as  they  rre  conceived),  good  fenfe  will  acknowledge  no  work  of  art, 
but  fuch  as  is  compofed  according  to  the  laws  of  its  kind.  We 
may  indeed  mix  and  confound  them  if  we  will,  (for  there  is  a  lort 
of  literary  luxury,  which  would  engrofs  all  pleafures  at  once,  even 
fuch  as  are  contradictory  to  each  other)  or  in  our  rage  for  inceflant 
gratification,  we  may  take  up  with  half-formed  pleafures,  fuch  as 
come  firft  to  hand,  an^  may  be  adrnimftered  by  any  body.  But 
true  tafie  requires  chafle,  fevere,  and  fmiple  -pleafures;  and  true 
jjtnius  will  Oiily  be  concerned  in  adminiftering  fuch- 
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On  fentiments  Ukc  thefe  our  author  obferves  with  becoming 
fpirit : 

*  What  fentiments  of  indignation  muftbe  felt  by  every  perfon  of 
genuine  tafte,  when  he  is  told  that  Milton  has  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  being  a  fuccefsful  imitator  of  Homer ;  when  he  meets  with 
a  pedant,  who,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  every  one  of  the 
Greek  tragedies,  had  never  the  curiofity  to  read  a  drama  of  Shake- 
fpeare ;  who  talks  mofl  familiarly  of  Arifrophanes  and  Plautus ;  but 
would  fmile  with  contempt  and  pity  for  your  ignorance,  if  you  ven- 
tured to  mention  the  School  for  Scandal ;  who  expatiates  with  rap- 
ture upon  rh*  various  beauties  to  be  found  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar 
and  of  Horace,  but  is  aftonifhed  when  he  hear*  of  the  Lyric  Pieces 
of  Collins;  and  flares  when  you  tell  him  of  the  bard  of  Gray  ;  who 
will  repeat  to  you  readiiy,  whenever  you  defire  him,  more  than  half 
of  the  amorous  epiftles  of  Ovid,  but  never  condefcended  to  charge 
his  memory  with  a  fingle  couplet  of  Eloifa  to  Abelard. 

*  Were  opinions  like  thefe  confined  entirely  to  pedants,  their  ten- 
dency could  not  be  very  dangerous,  either  from  the  influence  cf 
precept  or  example.  But,  when  we  find  perfons,  who,  upon  other 
occafions  have  given  ample  proofs  of  the  elegance  of  their  tafte,  cen- 
furing  every  compofition  as  defective,  that  is  not  formed  «pon  the 
models  of  antiquity  ;  when  we  hear  fuch  an  eminent  writer  as  Hurd, 
profcribing  (in  conformity  to  thefe  principles)  every  kind  of  ficti- 
tious hiflory  not  decorated  with  the  trappings  of  poetical  numbers, 
without  condefcendingto  make  any  exception  in  favour  of  the  labours 
of  Richardfon  and  Fielding,  it  were  difficult  to  determiue  whether 
fuel)  a  fentence  tends  more  to  move  our  indignation  or  our  pity.' 

We  do  not,  however,  think  our  author's  ideas  more  accurate 
than  the  learned  bifhop's ;  for  the  latter  aflerts  that  novels 
tught  to*be  poems,  and  the  former,  that  they  ar^fo. 

■  He  fhould  be  forry  if  he  were  capable  of  making  fuch  a  narrow 
definition  of  poetry  as  would  exclude  the  Hiftory  ofCiarifia  Harlowe. 
Every  work,  which  addrenes  either  the  fancy  or  the  heart,  and  is 
compofed  in  elegant  and  animated  language,  he  has  always  held  to 
be  poetry.' 

Now,  of  all  interefting  compofitions,  the  author  could  not 
have  chofen  one  that  had  lefs  affinity  to  poetry  than  ClariiTa 
Harlowe ;  it  has  not  a  fpark  of  that  kind  of  fancy  which  we 
call  poetical,  and  the  ftyle  is  only  that  of  converfation.  As 
to  the  pathetic,  it  by  no  means  belongs  exclufively  to  poetry 
on  the  contrary,  the  fimplidty  of  profe  rather  fuiis  it  belt. 
We  fnall  not  quarrel,  however,  with  any  critic  v/ho  chufes  to 
affert  that  ClarifTa  or  Gil  Bias  is  very  near  as  good  verfe  as 
this  author's  poetical  epiftle,  which,  we  muft  fay,  is  written  in 
a  very  carelefs,  flovenly  manner,  and  beginning  with  blank 
vsrfe,  fuddeniy  changes  to  rhyme.     Subjoined  are  five  fonnets 
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from  parages  of  Werter  verfified,  which  hy  the  way  is  rather 
tmneceflary  if  they  were  poems  before.  Thefe  are  finifhed  with 
more  care  than  the  epiftle;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
fentiments  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  narrative*  to  which 
Jikewife  they  mufl  be  referred  before  they  can  be  underftood, 

A  Sketch  of  a   Tour  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Tears  1 7  86  and 
1787.     [Concluded  from  our  lajl.) 

'T1HE  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  thefe  interefting  travels 
-*■    do  not  yield  in  inftru&ion  or  entertainment  to  the  firft. 
We  (hall  now  return  to  our  author,  whom  we  left  furveying 
the  wonders  of  Rome. 

c  The  Borghefe  chapel  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  its  oppo- 
-fite  neighbour,  and  in  like  manner  decorated  with  the  maufoleums 
of  Paul  V.  the  founder,  and  Clement  VIII.  The  altar,  and  in- 
deed every  part,  is  as  richly  adorned  as  poffible,  and  in  a  ftyle 
worthy  of  the  materials.  In  this  chapel  a  lingular  ceremony  is  per- 
formed in  Auguft  every  year,  in  memory  of  the  building  of  the 
church.  A  plentiful  mower  of  flowers  of  jafmine  is  made  to  fall 
from  the  dome  to  the  floor  during  fervice.  This  is  to  commemorate 
a  fhower  of  fnow,  of  which  a  certain  pope  is  faid  to  have  dreamed 
one  night  in  Auguft,  and  when  he  awoke,  to  have  found  it  had 
really  fallen  in  the  night  on  the  hill  where  this  church  ftands,  where 
he  could  certainly  do  no  lefs  than  build  a  church  in  memory  of  the 
Important  miracle.  How  much  tafle  has  this  elegant  people,  even 
in  their  moft  contemptible  mummery  !  How  pleafant  to  dream  of 
fnow  at  Rome  in  Auguft,  and  how  luxurious  to  imitate  it  with  jaf- 
mine !  We  were  told,  however,  that  no  women  ever  partook  of  this 
luxury.  Such  is  the  averfion  of  the  fex  in  Italy  to  all  kind  of  per- 
fumes, that  they  avoid  this  church  as  they  would  a  peftilence,  when- 
ever this  ceremony  is  performed.' 

'    Our  author's  defcription  of  the  laft  day  of  the  carniva  is 
lively  and  ftriking  : 

*  We  mixed  with  the  motley  crowd  every  afternoon,  our  Englifh 
clothes  ferving  rnofr  completely  as  a  mafquerade  drefs,  and  procur- 
ing us  a  number,  of  rencounters,  all  of  the  facetious  and  good-humour- 
ed kind.  Tuefday,  February  20th,  was  the  laft  day  of  Carnival, 
and  on  that  evening  all  the  diverfions  were  carried  to  their  higheft 
pilch.  The  crowd  was  prodigious  ;  but  although  every  body  was 
full  of  tricks,  and  all  diftinftion  of  ranks  and  perfons  laid  afide,  the 
whole  pafFed  off  without  the  leaft  ill  behaviour,  or  any  thing  like  a 
quarrel.  It  was  the  moft  good-humoured  mob  I  ever  faw.  About 
dufk  every  body  took  a  fmall  lighted  taper  in  their  hands,  and  moft 
people  held  feveral ;  happy  were  they  who  could  keep  the  greafeft 
number  lighted,  for  the  amufement  confifted  in  trying  to  extinguish 
1  each 
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path  others  candles.  Some  people  carried  large  flambeaux.  All 
the  windows,  and  even  roofs,  being  crowded  with  ipecrators,  and 
fcarcelv  any  body  without  lights,  the  ftreet  looked  like  a  ftarrv  fir- 
mament. Below  were  many  carnages  parading  up  and  down,  much 
more  whimfical  and  gawdy  than  had  yet  appeared.  Some  refembled 
triumphal  cars  decked  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  party-coloured 
lamps  in  feftoons.  The  company  within  carried  tapers,  and  a  plentiful 
ammunition  of  fugar-plumbs,  with  which  they  pelted  their  acquaint- 
ances on  each  fide,  infomuch  that  the  field  of  action  looked  next 
morning  as  if  there  had  been  a  fhower  of  fnow.  Thefe  carriages 
contained  the  firft  company  and  moft  elegant  women  in  Rome, 
rantaftically  drefied,  but  generally  unmafked.  They  were  open  to 
the  jokes  and  compliments  of  any  body  who  chofe  to  fund  on  the 
fteps  of  their  coach  doors,  which  were  very  low,  and  the  ladies  were 
not  backward  in  repartee.  When  they  had  no  anfwer  ready,  a 
volley  of  fugar-plumbs  generally  repulfed  their  befiegers.  The  ranks 
on  the  raifed  foot-way,  and  the  crowd  below,  were  in  a  continual 
roar  of  laughter,  fome  with  effufions  of  real  humour,  while  thofe 
who  could  fport  no  better  wit,  bawled  out,  as  they  carried  their 
branches  of  wax  candles,  '*  Sia  arhazzato  chi  nan  ha  lume"  (Kill  ajl 
thofe  that  have  no  lights) ;  to  which  the  others  anfwered,  "  Kill  all 
thofe  tijat  have."  Others  called  out,  "  Siano  amazzati  gll  abati, 
barbieri,  capucinly  or  my-lord:"  the  latter  to  us  Englishmen  ;  and 
fometimes  they  called  us  France/.  (Frenchmen).  A  few  fire-works 
were  exhibited,  but  no  very  capital  ones.  On  the  whole,  we  were 
highly  entertained  with  this  grotefque  amufement,  and  could  not 
but  admire  the  perfect  good-nature  of  the  people,  who  could 
carry  off  fuch  a  fcene  without  the  leaft  diforder.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  every  body  retired,  and  all  was  quiet.' 

The  St.  Richard  of  England,  who  puzzles  our  ingenious 
traveller,  vol.  II.  p.  85,  may  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the 
Hagiologies  of  Ribadeneira,-and  others.  He  belongs  to  the 
Saxon  times;  and  has  no  connection  with  our  Richard  I. 
or  II.  far  lefs  with  the  third  of  that  name : 

Our  author  proceeds  to  Naples. 

*  I  am  affined,  on  very  good  authority,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
ignorance  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  except  their  infolence  and 
meannefs.  If  one  of  them  recommends  a  fradefman  to  a  ftranger, 
he  will  lay  that  tradefman  under  a  contribution  in  confequence. 
Here  and  there  one  meets  with  a  duke  or  a  prince  who  has  fo  much 
of  the  fhadow  of  literature,  as  to  be  a  collector  of  old  ufelefs  books  ;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  one  who  can  read  them.  AH  the  Neapolitans  in 
general  beftow  great  contempt  on  the  ftrangers  whofe  curiofity 
prompts  them  to  afcend  Mount  Vefuvius,  and  fcarely  one  among 
an  hundred  of  them  can  be  found  who  has  been  upon  that  moun- 
Few  have  ever  feen  Porticj,  or  Pompeia.     Their  prevailing 
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inclination  is  for  empty  fhew  and  idle  difiipation,  for  they  have 
fcarcely  fpirit  or  feeling  enough  to  purfue  even  pleafure  with  ardour 
or  tafte.  If  thefe  be  the  "  Corinthian  capitals  of  poliflied  fociety," 
it  muft  be  allowed  they  are  as  yet  but  little  advanced  from  the  block. 
In  mufic  alone  their  tafte  is  refined.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Slanbufch, 
in  his  chariot,  to  the  Corfo  one  Friday,  on  which  day,  throughout 
Lent,  a  great  parade  of  equipages  is  to  be  feen  there.  Many  of  the 
coaches,  gay  and  fantaftic  as  poffible,  were  drawn  by  eight  horfes, 
and  fome  by  ten.  Each  equipage  was  preceded  bv  one  loofe  horfe, 
decked  with  ribbands,  and  a  running  footman  or  two  befide  him. 
This  has  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  the  animals  are  trained  to  ex- 
hibit themfelves  to  the  beft  advantage.  The  women  of  this  coun- 
try did  not  ftrike  me  as  handfome;  at  leait  whenever  I  met  with 
an  Englifh  woman  at  Naples,  "or  indeed  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  me 
feemed,  by  comparifon,  an  angel ;  but  perhaps  that  is  not  a  fair 
way  of  judging.* 


*  At  Portici  we  faw  fuch  parts  of  the  mufeum  as  we  had  not  time  to 
vifit  the  preceding  day  ;  but  many  days  and  months  would  be  requi- 
site to  ftudy  this  amazing  collection.  The  infinite  variety  of  bronze 
vafes,  ftatues,  tripods,  lamps,  &c.  for  themoft  part  in  a  fine  tafte;  the 
culinary  utenfils,  many  of  them  unintelligible  to  modern  luxury ; 
the  provisions  themfelves,  as  loaves  of  bread,  dates,  bird-feed, 
pine-nuts,  carobs,  &c.  whofe  fliape  is  very  perfect,  though  their 
fubftance  is  changed  to  charcoal ;  the  fight  of  thefe  gives  an  im- 
prefiion  not  to  be  defcribed.  One  cannot  think  they  belonged  to 
people  who  lived  1 700  years  ago.  The  beautiful  mofaics  are  lefs  afto- 
nifhing,  for  they  are  made  to  laft  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Here 
are  many  utenfils  ofglafs,  and  fome  pieces  of  very  fipe  paftes,  par- 
ticularly a  mafs  of  yellow,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  polifned,  and 
looks  as  weil  as  any  thing  made  at  prefent.  Alfo  many  things  of 
ivory,  and  fome  curious  gold  lace,  made  of  wire  only,  without 
thread.  Some  of  this,  with  fome  linen,  were  found  about  the  bones 
of  a  lady,  the  impreflion  of  whofe  neck  and  breafts  may  be  feen 
moulded  in  the  lava.  The  rolled  manufcripts  have,  been  often  de-> 
fcribed,  as  well  as  the  contrivance  for  unfolding  them ;  but  the 
operation  goes  on  very  flowly,  nor  have  the  discoveries  hitherto  re- 
paid the  necefiary  pains.  The  beft  ftatue  is  a  large  bronze  Mer- 
cury' in  a  fitting  pofture.' 

We  (hall  pafs  many  interefting  particulars,  to  return  with 
our  traveller  to  Rome.  The  warrior  kneeling  before  a  buck, 
with  a  crofs  between  its  horns,  vol.  II.  p.  225,  is  St.  Hubert, 
not  St.  Euftatius :  but  the  worthy  doctor  has  not  botanized 
among  the  faints.  When '  he  arrives  at  Venice,  our  author 
certainly  errs  in  his  aflertion,  vol  II.  p.  402,  that  the  doge's 
palace  is  of  Saracenic  architecture.    From  the  annals  of  Dan- 
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delo,  and  other  early  works  on  Venetian  hiftory,  it  is  certain 
that  the  architects,  painters,  &c.  were  all  Greeks  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  between  which  city  and  Venice,  there  exifled  for 
eight  centuries  fo  intimate  an  intercourfe,  that  almoft  all  the 
fingularities  of  architecture,  drefs,  cuftoms,  &c.  which  dif- 
tinguifh  Venice,  are  completely  Byzantine.  Even  the  Sarace- 
nic monarchs  in  Spain  had  tHeir  artifts  from  Conftantlnople 
(fee  Cardmunes,  and  ether  hiftories,  of  the  Moors  in  Spain); 
and  the  greater  part  of  Morefque  architecture  may  be  fafely 
believed  to  be  late  barbaric  Grecian. 

«  The  glafs  manufactory  carried  on  at  Murano,  an  iftand  fcarce- 
ly  one  miie  from  Venice,  deferves  to  be  vifited,  rather  for  what  it 
has  been,  that  what  it  is.  About  a  century  ago,  Venice  glafies  were 
■as  much  in  requeft  as  Venice  treacle ;  but  the  French  firft,  and  now 
the  Englifh,  have  greatly  furpafled  this  manufa&ory.  The  water 
of  the  canals  happening  to  be  very  low,  vaft  numbers  of  fmall  crabs, 
Cancer  Manas,  were  feen  flicking  to  the  walls,  juft  above  the  fur- 
face,  as  we  went  along.  They  are  collected  in  great  quantities  for 
food ;  but  kept  fome  time  in  ponds  at  Murano,  to  purge  them,  as 
it  is  faid,  before  they  are  eaten. 

*  On  arriving  at  Murano  we  faw  the  making  of  plate  glafs.  It 
is  firft  blown  into  a  long  cylinder,  the  end  of  which  is  cut  off, 
and  then  a  flit  made  with  a  huge  pair  of  fhears  all  the  way  up,  fo 
that  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  fquare  piece ;  which,  is  then  laid  on 
an  iron  or  brafs  plate,  and  heated  till  it  becomes  flat.  The  glafs  is 
alio  obliged  to  be  heated  repeatedly  during  the  firft  part  of  the  pro- 
eels,  as  no  man's  breath  is  fufficient  to  inflate  it  to  a  proper  iize  at 
once ;  nor  indeed  can  any  glades  pofublv  be  made  fo  large  by  this 
method,  as  by  the  French  mode  of  cafting  them.  The  plates  are 
afterwards  tempered,  or  annealed.  We  did  not  fee  the  polifhing, 
as  that  is  performed  at  another  place,  and  may  be  feen  in  greater 
perfection  at  Paris  or  London. 

'  At  another  houfe  beads  are  manufactured,  by  drawing  out 
coloured  glafs  into  flender  cylinders,  which  are  afterwards  cut  into 
beads,  and  thefe  rounded  by  heat.  Two  workmen  take  a  lump 
of  red-hot  glafs  between  them,  applying  a  pipe  to  each  end.  After 
blowing  a  Iktle,  they  run  different  ways,  throwing  the  mafk  into 
undulations  like  a  ftring  as  they  draw  it  out,  by  this  means  forming 
a  flender  tube,  perhaps  1 50  yards  in  length,  and  fcarcely  a  line  in 
diameter,  perforated  all  through,  and  fometimes  coated  only  with  co- 
loured glafs. 

'  A  warehoufe  adjoining  exhibited  a  prodigious  variety  of  patterns 
of  beads,  knife  handles,  and  other  toys  <nade  here,  chiefly  for  the 
Turkifh  trade.  We  bought  a  few  bell  handles  as  a  fpecimen  of  fb 
celebrated  a  manufactory.  After  our  return,  being  at  dinnner,  a 
man,  who  had  ferved  us  as  cicerone  at  Murano,  came  in  with  a 
written  meflkge  from  the  proprietor  of  this  warehoufe,  as  he  pretend- 
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ed,  faying  he  had  by  miftake  charged  but  half  what  he  ought  id 
have  done  for  thefe  articles,  and  begged  we  would  fend  the  reft  of 
the  fum.  Perceiving  his  contrivance,  we  told  him  we  thought 
them  rather  too  dear  already,  and  he  might  therefore  take  them 
back.  This  .he  declined,  and  would  then  have  compounded  for 
fomething  for  hjs  trouble  in  coming,  or  for  boat-hire ;  but  we  were 
inexorable  on  thefe  points  as  on  the  other,  fo  he  got  nothing  by  his 
ingenuity  but  a  voyage  in  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  fome  jeering  from 
the  waiters  at  the  inn,  who  had  liftened  with  ail  gravity  till  they 
found  him  worfted.' 

The  third  and  laft  volume  opens  with  the  author's  journev 
from  Venice  tp  Padua.  In  the  latter  city,  M.  Arduino  isprc- 
feflbr  of  agriculture. 

'  Profeflbr  Arduino  is  a  great  maker  of  experiments  relative  to 
agriculture  and  oeconomical  objects.  He  fhewed  us  thread  made 
of  the  bark  of  Pa'ma  Chrifti,  Ricinus  communis,  and  very  good 
thread,  with  ftrong  cloth,  from  the  fame  part  of  Afclepias  fruticofa9 
with  another  kind  of  cloth  made  of  the  down  of  its  feeds,  carded 
and  fpun,  which  his  fons  ufed  to  wear  for  cloathing,  and  which  he 
affured  us  was  very  ftrong.  It  looks  and  feels  like  tolerably  fine 
woollen  cloth.  I  obferved,  with  furprife,  that  it  was  moth-eaten, 
which  Mr.  Arduino  attributed  to  its  being  drefTed  with  oik  This 
Afclepias  grows  without  any  trouble  in  Italy,  though  a  Cape  plant, 
and  produces  abundance  of  feed,  He  alfo  fhewed  us  good  fugar 
and  treacle  procured  from  Holt  us  Cafer,  defcribed  and  figured  by 
himfelf,  among  other  fpecies,  in  a  difTertation  on  that  genus.  Sure- 
ly the  large  Hold  would  be  worth  cultivating  in  Europe  for  fugar. 
They  are  annuals  of  quick  growth,  and  very  large  bulk,  abound- 
ing with  faccharine  juice  as  much  as  the  fugar-cane,  at  leaft  in  Italy. 
The  profeflbr  has  invented  a  machine  for  fowing  feed,  of  the  me- 
rits of  which  I  do  not  prefume  to  judge.' 

Of  the  noted  printing-houfe  at  Parma,  Dr.  Smith  gives  the 
following  account : 

*  A  very  great  curiofity  in  its  way  is  the  Parma  printing-office, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodoni,  who  has  brought  that 
art  to  a  degree  of  perfection  fcarcely  known  before  him.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  civility  in  fhewing  us  numbers  of  the  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  his  prefs,  of  which  he  gave  us  fome  fpecimens,  as  well 
as  the  operations  of  caftmg  and  finifhing  the  letters.  He  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  procure  a  certain  kind  of  very  final}  files,  only 
to  be  had  at  Sheffield,  and  which  he  faid  feveral  travelling  gentle- 
men and  noblemen  had  promifed  to  fend  him,  but  without  keeping, 
their  word.  We  were  happy  in  fupplying  him  immediately  on  our 
return.'  The  materials  of  his  types  are  antimony  and  lead,  as  in 
other  places ;  but  he  fhewed  us  fome  of  fieel.     He  has  fets  of.  all 
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the  known  alphabets,  with  diphthongs,  accents,  and  other  peculi- 
arities, in  the  greateft  perfection,  {lis  Greek  types  are  peculiarly 
beautiful,  though  of  a  different  kind  of  beauty  from  thofe  of  old 
Stephens,  and  perhaps  lefs  free  and  flowing  in  their  forms.  His 
paper  is  all  made  at  Parma.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bodoni 
gives  his  works  their  beautiful  fmoothnefs,  fo  that  no  impreflion  af 
the  letters  is  perceptible  on  either  fide,  is  the  only  part  of  his  bufi  - 
nefs  that  he  keeps  fecret.  This  effect  is  produced  iufliciently  well 
by  means  of  a  hot  prefs,  as  pra&ifed  in  London.  Our  Shakefpear 
prels  indeed  leaves  nothing  to  be  defired  in  that  of  Parma.' 

In  defcribing  Turin,  .our  author  offers  the  following  re- 
marks : 

'  The  exportation  of  raw  filk  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Proteftarit 
merchants,  either  Swifs  or  Vaudois,  the  government  having  learn- 
'  ed,  for  its  own  intereft,  rather  than  from  motives  of  humanitv  or 
chriftian  charity,  to  allow  them  to  live  at  peace,  though  not  pub- 
licly to  profefs  their  religion.  That  privilege  thefe  poor  people  are 
only  allowed  in  their  own  country,  after  every  infernal  means  has 
been  ufed  in  vain  to  deprive  them  of  it.  There  they  have  churches, 
in  which  they  boaft  that  chriffianity,  pure  and  undefiled  from  its 
firft  promulgation,  has  been  taught  and  practifed.  There  they  bury 
their  dead,  and  frequently  go  to  worfhip ;  arid  as  the  infolent  fuffer- 
arice  they  receive  in  the  capital 

"  But  binds  them  to  their  native  mountains  more," 

thev  all  look  to  a  peaceful  retirement  in  the  bofom  of  their  country, 
as  the  great  object  of  their  willies  for  declining  life. 

*  In  treating  of  thefe  fubje&s,  one  is  aimoft  out  of  patience  with 
human  nature.  Our  indignation  at  the  execrable  malevolence  of 
fuch  governments  is  overcome  by  our  contempt  for  their  folly. 
How  many  more  hundreds  of  years  will  they  reckon  by  the  name 
of  the  merciful  Lord  of  all  mankind,  before  they  learn  that  the  me- 
thods they  take  to  root  out  truth  (for  I  have  not  the  charity  to  be- 
lieve they  always  think  they  are  oppefing  error)  are  the  very  "means 
of  giving  it  frrength  ?  An  honed  def-re  to  be  right,  too  apt  to  decay 
in  the  lap  of  eafe  and  profperity,  thrives  with  moll  vigour  in  adver- 
lity.  Or  even  if,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  there  be  merit 
in  mere  belief,  it  muft  be  greateft  when  that  belief  is  attended  with 
danger :  there  can  be  little  value  in  the  moll  perfect  orthodoxy, 
embraced  for  the  fake  of  eafe  or  emolument.  Perhaps  therefore 
authority  would  mod  effectually,  though  indirectly,  promote  purity 
of  doctrine,  together  with  honefty  cf  principle,  by  lelecting  abfur- 
dity  for  its  patronage ;  and  indeed  one  is  fometimes  tempted  to  think 
this  is  really  its  plan.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
exercife  of  undue  authority  over  the  mind  ever  counteracts  its  own 
intentions.  I  believe  our  eftabliihed  church  of  England  is  more 
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pure  and  correct  than  others,  very  much  in  proportion,  as  it  is  more 
iree  from  a  perfecuting  or  dogmatical  fpirit ;  for  it  is  a  trite  obser- 
vation, that  pofitivenefs  and  want  of  temper  are  figiis  of  weaknefs 
of  argument  and  error  of  judgment.' 

Dr.  Smith's  botanical  excurfions  to  the  Alps  form  the  mod 
intsrefting  fubje&s  fn  that  department,  and  we  fhall  therefore 
extract  them. 

*  Aug.  12.  Early  in  the  morning  we  found  ourfelves  among  the 
narrow  paffes  about  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with  majeftic  fcenery  in- 
termixed with  cultivation,  *nd  here  and  there  a  not  very  flourishing 
village.  Faffed  through  Suze,  the  key  of  Piedmont,  which  of  courfe 
is  very  ftrongly  fortified ;  its  baftions  are  cut  out  of  the  live  rock. 
The  country  grew  more  hilly  and  romantic  at  every  ftep.  At  tiie 
miferable  village  of  la  Novalaife  we  were  obliged  to  quit  our  car- 
riages for  mules ;  and  after  a  tedious  afcent  by  a  zigzag  ftorvy  road, 
no  way  dangerous  however,  we  reached  the  top,  that  is,  the  plain 
of  Mount  Cenis,  towards  noon. 

*  Within  about  a  mile  of  the  fummit  I  found  Juncus  filifwmls  in 
a  wet  place  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  Lichen  polyrkizoi  on  a  rock 
near  it.  Not  far  from  hence,  on  a  froall  plain  before  we  arrived  at 
the  great  one,  grew  Bartjia  alp  in  a  in  feed,  Trifolium  agrarium  of 
Linn.  (Dickfon's  Dried  Plants,  No.  So),  widely  different  from  that 
of  Englifh  writers,  and  many  other  rare  plants.  On  our  right,  a 
magnificent  cafcade  fell  clofe  to  the  road.  All  along  a  great  part  of 
the  way  I  had  obferved  various  alpine  fpecies  of  Anemone  and  Pedi- 
cular is,  moftly  in  feed,  with  a  novelty  of  appearance  in  the  herbage 
highly  encouraging,  and  a  luxuriance,  at  which  (having  no  idea  of 
alpine  paftures)  I  was  furprifed.  I  lamented  oniy*the  advanced  ftate 
of  thefe  plants,  and  feared  we  were  too  late  for  the  feafon;  but  when 
I  found  the  plain  of  Mount  Cenis  all  flowery  with  the  rarefi:  alpine 
productions,  fuch  as  we  delight  to  fee  even  dragging  on  a  miferable 
exiftence  in  our  gardens,  and  the  greateff.  part  of  which,  difdainful 
of  our  care  and  favour,,  fcorn  to  breathe  any  other  air  than  that  of 
their  native  rocks,  none  but  an  admirer  of  nature  can  enter  into  my 
feelings.  Even  the  moft  common  grafs  here  was  Phleum  alpinurx, 
and  the  heathy  plain  glowed  with  Rhododtndrum  ferrugineum,  and 
Arnica  meniana.  Weil  might  Ciljfius  fo  beautifully  fay  —  "  Kon 
carent  ahijjlmi  montes  pr.rruptique  fcopuli  fuis  etipm  dcliciis' ';"  nor 
need  one  have  the  fcience  of  a  Clufius  to  feel  pleafure  in  fuch  fcenes. 
Scarcely  any  traveller  paffes  the  Alps  in  fbmnrer  without  either  la- 
menting the  "  negleift  of  his  botanical  ftudies,"  or  more  honeftly 
regretting  that  he  bad  never  attended  to  this  fource  of  pleafure  at 
all.  I  have  long  ago  perhaps  tired  the  reader  with  my  admiration  of 
the  works  of  art.  If  he  has  had  indulgence  enough  for  me  to  get 
thus  far,  he  muft  now  lay  in  a  fiefh  flock  of  patience  whiie  I  ex- 
panse 
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Jjafiate  oil  the  productions  of  nature  ;  unlefs  he  fhouid  chance  to  be 
a  bctanift,  and  then  all  I  can  fay  will  not  fatisfy  his  currofitv.' 

*  The  phun  itfelf  is  full  of  inequalities.  Towards  the  northern 
extremity  are  two  or  three  beautiful  lakes,  with  an  ifland  in  the 
principal  one,  clothed  with  fhrubs  and  rich  pafturage.  This  lake 
empties  itfelf  to  the  fouth  by  a  imali  river,  whofe  rocky  channel 
often  forms  considerable  caicades  of  great  beauty,  and  is  over- 
hung with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  fhrubberie3  of  Ro/a  Alpina.  Mef- 
filus  (or  rather  Crataegus)  CksKieniffpilz;,  &c.  &c.  This  part  of 
Mount  Cenis  is  l'eidom  vifited  by  travellers ;  but,  being  within  a 
moderate  walk  from  the  poft-houfe  or  the  hofpital,  richly  deferves 
attention.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  rivulet,  about  the  bottom  of 
the  hills,  are  fome  alders,  which,  being  Sheltered  by  the  craggy 
recks,  attain  a  confiderable  height;  othenvife  no  tree  in  general, 
hot  even  the  fir,  grows  to  any  lize  fo  high  on  the  Alps.  A  little 
farther  up  are  moft  delicious  paftures,  interfered  with  alder  thick- 
ets, and  bordered  with  Cacclia  alpina,  Aquilegid  aipir.a,  Ranuncvlus 
acotiitifolius,  Sifyrnbrium  tdnacetifoliu-n.  Pyrola  minor,  jFuncus  fpi- 
catns,  and  other  rarities.  This  beautiful  Aquilegiay  which  far  ex- 
ceeds our  garden  kind,  was  very  fp arlngly  in  flower,  and  I  am 
obliged  for  rfe  detection  to  my  faithful  attendant  Francis  Borone, 
who  .here  imbibed  that  tafte  for  botany  which  afterwards  led  him  to 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  by  whofe  acutenefs  and  activity  I  have  cftea 
profited. 

4  Some  little  hillocks  on  the  left  of  the  front  of  the'  hofpital  are 
covered  with  Rkcdodmdrum  ferrugineiim,  among  which  grew  Fj  rold 
rotundifolia,  arid  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  the  verv  rare  Saponaria 
latea  (Smith  Spileg.  bot.  t.  5).  Here  I  firft  found  Li:!:ez  cuculla- 
tur,  Tranf.  of  Linn.-Scc,  vol.  i.  84,  t.  4,  f.  7,  which  I  am  afto- 
niftied  any  body  can  confound  with  L.  nivalis  :  the  latter  too  grows 
here,  as  does  L>  ochrolevcus,  Dickfon  fafc.  crypt,  iii.  19.  Eefcecd- 
ing  towards  the  river  I  came  to  a  moft  delightful  little  valley,  like  the 
vale  of  Ternpe  in  miniature,  with  a  meandering  rivulet,  fcarcely 
three  or  four  feet  broad,  running  through  it,  and  bordered  with 
abrupt  precipices  not  much  more  in  height,  in  which  were  feveral 
fairy  caves  and  grottos,  their  entrances  clothed  with  a  tapefrry  of 
mantling  bufhes  of  Salix  reticulata  and  retufa.  Thefe  dwarf  wil- 
lows grow  clofe  prefled  to  the  rocks,  whether  horizontal  or  perpen- 
dicular, ahnoft  like  ivy,  and  may  be  ftripped  off  in  large  woody 
portions.  By  the  rivulet,  which  iftued  in  feveral  ftreams  from  thefe 
caves,  was  a  profufion  of  Anthericum  calyculaturr.  and  Lcontadon 
trurmm,  with  many  other  things  equally  uncommon,  and  in  fell 
bloom. 

*  Aug.  14.  We  all  faliied  forth  on  foot,  about  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  afcend  little  Mount  Cenis,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable. hills 
that  front  the  hofpital  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hkz.     Purfuing  a 
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winding  path  through  the  thickets,  we  came  to  a  few  cottages,  iir 
furely  one  of  the  moft  retired  habitable  fpots  in  Europe,  and  whiclt 
probably  are  feldom  four  months  in  the  year  uncovered  with  mow. 
Yet  at  this  feafon  who  would  not  have  envied.their  fituation?  No 
lowland  fcenes  can  give  an  idea  of  the  rich  entangled  foliage,  the 
truly  enamelled  turf  of  the  .Alps.  Here  we  were  charmed  with  the; 
purple  glow  of  Scutellaria  alplna ;  there  the  grafs  was  ftudded  with.' 
the  vivid  blue  of  innumerable  gentians,  mixed  with  glowing  crow- 
foots,  and  the  lefs  ofientatious  Ajlrantia  major  and  Saxifraga  ran. 
tundifolia,  whofe  bloffoms  require  a  microfcope  to  difcover  all  their 
beauties ;  while  the  alpine  rofc,  Rofa  alpina,  bloomed  on  thebufhes, 
and,  as  a  choice  gratification  for  the  more  curious  botanift,  under 
its  fhadow  by  the  pebbly  margin  of  the  lake,  Carex  filiformis  pre- 
fented  itfelf.  The  richnefs  of  nature,  both  as  to  colour  and  form, 
which  expand  fo  luxuriantly  in  tropical  climates,  feem  here  not  di- 
minifhed  but  condenfed.  The  farther  we  afcended,  the  more  every 
production  leflencd.  By  the  fandy  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  runs 
from  the  glaciers  above,  the  very  elegant  Saxifraga  ca>Jia  ieemed  to 
emulate  the  gliftening  of  the  hoar  fro  ft  about  it. 

'  At  length,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  reached  a  fmall  plain  full 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top.  Here  we  divided.  Some  of  our 
party  were  adventurous  enough  to  climb  the  very  fummit ;  but  be- 
ing already  got  to  the  mm  oft  limits  of  vegetation,  and  near  thofe  of 
perpetual  fnow,  I  had  no  buiinefs  higher.  Indeed  this  plain  ap- 
peared to  be  clothed  with  a  fhort  barren  turf  that  promifed  little; 
nor  was  it  till  I  examined  it  on  my  hands  and  knees,  that  I  dis- 
covered this  turf  to  be  a  rich  aflemblage  of  Ch*rleria  fedoides,  Al- 
chemilla  pefliaphyllea,  Chi  yfahthemum  atratum,  Gentiana  nivalis,  and 
other  diminutive  inhabitants  of  the  higheft.  Alps,  among  which  one. 
of  the  moft  beautiful  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  common  eye-bright, 
Eupkrajia  officinalis,  with  large  purple  flowers. 

'  This  plain  wes  occafionally  funk,  on  the  margin  of  the  decli- 
vity, into  little  hollows,  watered  by  very  fmall  trickling  rills,  and 
there  vegetation  appeared  extremely  luxuriant.  Bartjia  Alpina  was 
here  but  in  flower,  along  with  Satyr-ium  nigrum;  the  latter  fmelling 
like  vanilla.  I  obferved  a  pair  of  Papilio  Apollos  in  this  exalted  re- 
gion, fluttering  about  and  celebrating  their  innocent  nuptials. 

*  After  enjoying  from  hence,  the  view  of  the  plain  of  Mount  Ce- 
nis,  with  the  lake  and  woods  about  it,  we  defcended  on  the  fide 
fronting  the  hofpital-,  and  arrived  there  by  fix  o'clock,  not  a  little 
fatigued,  having  been  all  day  on  our  legs,  without  any  refrefhment 
except  what  a  iervant  had  carried  with  us;  but  I  believe  our  fatis- 
fa&ion  much  exceeded  our  fatigue. 

*  Aug.  i  5.  This  day  Dr.  Bellardi  and  myfelf  alcended  the  hill 
called  Ronche,  immediately  behind  the  hofpital,  where  pro feflbr'Al- 
lioni  firft  difcovered  Viola  Cenijia  and  Campanula  Cenijia.  Dr.  Bel- 
lardi found  them  this  day,  though  I  was  not  fo  fortunate ;  nor  did  I 

meet 
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tHeet  with  an v  thing  very  defirable  except  Juv.cv.s  Jacquinl ;  and  in 
the  boggy  fides  of  a  little  rivulet,  in  the  very  higheft  part  of  the 
mountain,  a  little  Car  ex  of  great  rarity,  the  junc-folia  of  Allion's- 
Ftoia  Pedemontana.  This  is  certainly  the  fame  fpecies  as  Light- 
1  foot's  C.  incurva,  though  on  the  Alps,  its  ftem  is  feldom  curved. 
I  have  it  alfo  from  Iceland.  Juncus  triglimis  grew  along  with  it, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  hill  Carexfcetida  of  Altioni,  and  C.  attatat 
with  Antirrhinum  multicaule. 

4  Before  the  poft-houfe  are  fome  remarkable  white  limeftone 
rocks,  on  which  grow  Dianthus  virgineus,  and  the  real  Feftuca  fpa~ 
dicea  (fee  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  in.)  Below  thefe  rocks 
by  the  lake  I  gathered  the  moft  beautiful  Gentiana  afclcpiadea,  and 
in  the  furrounding  paftures  Agroftema  Flu  Jovis,  Senecio  Doroni- 
cum,  After  dlpinus,  Centaurea  unifiora,  Arnica  montana,  and  the 
Rumex  arifolius  of  Linna?us's  Supplement,  which  laft  is,  I  pre- 
fume,  more  certainly  a  native  of  the  Alps  than  of  Abyffinia.  Im- 
mediately before  the  hofpital  is  great  plenty  of  Rumex  Alpinus,  and 
a  little  farther  on  I  joyfully  waded  up  to  my  knees  in  a  fwamp  to 
gather  Szvertia  perennis.  All  the  plain  abounds  with  the  beautiful 
Dianthus  alpinus,  the  leaves  of  which  differ  fo  much  in  narrownefs 
and  fharpnefs  from  the  Auftrian  one,  that.  I  have  fometimes  fuf- 
pecled  them  to  be  diitinfr.  fpecies.  Nothing  however  is  more  com- 
mon on  Mount  Cenis  than  Dryas  oclopetala,  forming  thick  tufts 
many  feet  in  breadth,  covered  with  its  elegant  flowers  and  feathery 
heads  of  feeds. '  On  this  elaftic  alpine  couch  we  frequently  repofed 
when  tired  with  walking,  and  the  delicious  temperature  of  the  air 
made  any  fhelter  perfectly  indifferent. 

*  Such  are  a  part  of  the  botanical  riches  of  this  iniereffing  moun- 
tain, not  to  mention  numerous  fpecies  of  Arenaria,  Silent,  ArchiU 
leea,  Aftragalus,  Juncus,  and  grades  of  various  kinds.  Of  all  thefe 
treafures  I  laid  in  as  large  a  frock  as  I  could  well  bring  away,  mul- 
tiplying my  own  enjoyments  in  the  anticipation  of  the  pleafure  I 
fhould  have  in  fupplying  my  friends  at  home.  The  felfifh  dealer 
in  my  Irenes  and  fecrets,  the  hoarder  of  unique  fpecimens,  knows 
nothing  of  the  beft  pleaiures  of  fcience.' 

But  wemuft  leave  the  Alps  to  attend  our  traveller  to  Ge- 
neva. 

*  The  firft  thing  I  heard  here  was  every  bodv  in  the  ftreets  fino-- 
ing  airs  out  of  Roufle'au's  Devin  de  Village,  which  is  often  afted 
here  ;  and  his  portrait,  with  various  honorary  devices,  is  to  be  found 
in  every  houfe  and  fhop.  What  do  we  learn  from  hence  ?  That 
the  more  public  opinion  is  mifled  for  a  time,  and  made  the  tool  of 
unjuft  perfecution  ;  it  afterwards,  with  the  more  violence?  takes  a 
contrary  bent,  when  once  it  finds  itfirlf  the  dupe  of  defigning  vil- 
lainy or  bigotry  ;  efpedally  as  cruelty  is  the  moft  deteftable  of  vices, 
all  fecial  ciiinci  being  black  in  proportion  as  thev  partake  of  it. 
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And  as  power  combined  with  cruelty  is  the  mod  odious  form  in 
which  human  nature  in  fociety  can  appear,  whoever  fuffers  from 
its  malignity,  naturally  obtains  our  pity  and  indulgence,  and  we  ex- 
aggerate all  his  merits.     Hence  fome  characters  acquire  celebrity 
with  very  weak  pretenfions ;  and  hence  even  the  belt  perhaps  have 
often  providentially  derived  a  fplendour  and  authority  which  human 
virtue  and  wifdom  are  in   themfelves   feldom  unmixed  or   exalted 
enough  to  deferve,  and  ftill  more  feldom  cenfpicuous  enough  to 
the  "  fwinifh  multitude"  to  obtain.     Let  it  be  remembered,  there- 
fore, by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  difcuffipn  can  never  finally 
injure  truth,  nor  perfecut'on  root  out  error  ;  that  the  way   to  ren- 
der a  people  truly  religious  and  truiy  loyal  is  to  make  them  inttlii  • 
'  gent  and  happy ;  and  the  gdvernmtnt  which  does  this  in  the  greateft 
perfection,  whatever  its  form  may  be,    need  fear  neither  atheifh, 
revolutionifts,    nor   levellers;    while   all  thofe  which  fail  in  thtfe 
points,  have  fo  for  in  themfelves  the  feeds  of  their  own  deflruclion.' 

r 

A  fuperior  account  of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  madame 
Langhans'  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  vol.  Ill  p.  176,  may  be  found 
in  Coxe's  Switzerland.  The  following  liberal  remarks  deferve 
attention : 

'  I  have  always  wondered  at  thofe  who  made  the  cafe  of  the 

French  fo  much  our  own,  whether  they  thought  our  government 

wanted  a  reform,  or  not.     It  feems  more  peculiarly  injudicious  in 

the  latter  clafs  to  have  done  fo,  as  the  necefhty  for  the  French  to 

amend  their  condition  was  undoubted,  and  we  had  long  held  them 

in  contempt  for  not.  attemping  it.     Exclamations  of  danger  to 

ourfeives  from  their  attempt  (fo  long  as  they  kept  to  their  own 

affairs)  implied,  therefore,  a  confeious  weaknefs  and  error  at  home. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  fome  of  the  firft  Englishmen  who  exulted 

with  manly  opennefs  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  never 

thought  of  any  dangerous  application  here,  till  it  had  been  made  for 

them  ;  and  when  that  application  was  made,  all  the  really  turbulent 

and  designing  fpirits  were  glad  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  fuch  re^ 

fpedtable  banners,  while  the  truly  good  and  honeft  bore  all  the 

odium,  and  their  enemies  gladly  took  advantage  of  it.      A  iellua 

multorum  capitum,  a  "  fwiniih  multitude"  of  all  ranks,  is  always 

ready  at  hand  to  be  directed  by  one  party  or  another,  now  againffc 

Catholics,  now  againit  P.ifienters,  according  as  it  may  happen  to 

fuit  the  politics  of  the  day- 

'  I  conceive  the  public  mind  might  have  been  with  more  certain- 
ty kept  quiet  from  the  beginning,  by  temperate  intelligible  publica- 
tions, commending  the  zeal  of  our  neighbours  for  liberty,  and  en- 
couraging the  hope  that  by  their  obtaining  a  rational  government 
like  ours,  inftead  of  the  tyrannical  and  intriguing  one  they  had 
before,  a  lading  alliance  might  originate  between  us,  without  fear 
of  thofe  bloody  wars,  in  which  fo  many  human  beings  have  been 

facrinced. 
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facrificed,  at  the  whim  of  a  favourite  or  a  courtezan,  and  without 
the  bulk  of  either  nation  knowing  why  they  were  undertaken.  If 
alarms  had  srifen  at  home,  it  might  have  been  fuggefced  that  we 
had  already  gone  through  what  the  French  wanted,  a  revolution  in 
government  and  a  reformation  in  religion ;  and  whether  we  had 
reached  perfection  or  not,  prudence  required  waiting  at  leait  till  our 
neighbour  excelha  us.  When  that  vigorous  ftep  was  let,  of  abolifti- 
ing  all  nobility,  iaftead  of  childiih  declamation  and  larrentations,  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpofe  to  have  fhewn  what  the 
French  nobility  as  a  body  really  were,  how  infinitely  numerous, 
how  abfurdly  privileged,  how  proud,  idle,  and  diiupated ;  furely  it 
was  a  great  injuilice  to  our  own  nobility,  who  are  kgiilators,  or  a 
determinate  part  of  the  government^  to  confound  them  with  tiiofe 
of  France '  Whatever  the  latter  might  have  been  originally,  they 
had  long  loft  all  beneficial  powers  and  privileges,  for  which  the 
court  had  compenfated  them,  at  the  expence  of  the  nation,-  by 
allowing  them  all  manner  of  noxioub  ones,  fuch  as  no  manly  ra- 
tional people  ought  to  bear.  On  this  fubject  I  cannot  refer  to  bet  • 
ter  authority  than  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  Travels,  to  prove  the  mif- 
chief  of  thefe  privileges  relative  to  the  important  article  of  agriculture. 

*  As  to  the  order  of  nobility,  in  itfelf  abftractedly  considered, 
much  may  be  faid  for  and  againft  it.  When  it  has  no  pernicious 
powers,  independent  of  thofe  great  laws  of  a  ftate,  by  which  even 
fovereigns  are  bound,  it  has  many  advantages.  It  is  an  economi- 
cal way  of  rewarding  merit,  and  its  very  exiftence  as  a  thing  of 
value  depends  upon  i:s  not  being  made  cheap.  It  is  at  its  own  peril 
too  that  it  debafes  itfelf  by  any  means,  and  the  main  intereir.  of  the 
whole  order  jointly  and  feparately  conuTts  in  its  members  not  dif- 
gracing  their  rank.  I  fpeak  of  nobility  now  as  a  thing  whofe  fole 
value  depends  on  opinion,  as  mere  titles.  When  exemptions  from 
law  are  connected  with  thefe,  the  cafe  becomes  different. 

'  Diiputes  about  forms  of  government  too  are  endlefs.  Some  are 
undoubtedly  bad,  as  an  abfolute  monarchy ;  but  that  a  limited  one 
fhould,  therefore,  be  bad,  ib  very  far  from  the  truth.  At  firft  fight 
an  hereditary  monarchy  of  any  kindappenrs  ineligible,  and,  perhaps, 
fa  much  fo,  that  human  reafon  might  never  have  contrived  it.  On 
this  ground  it  has  been  cavilled  at,  and  the  cavillers  anfwered  over 
and  over  again  ;  for  it  is  a  iufficient  anfwer  that  this  plan  is  found  to 
be  attended  with  fewer  inconveniencies  in  pradlice,  than  many  others 
more  fpecious  in  appearance.  Upon  thefe  fubjecb  thinking  men 
may  fpeculate,  and  their  difcuffions  be  as  free  as  air,  that  the  world 
may  profit,  as  it  always  mnft,  by  the  exercife  of  reafon.  It  ill 
becomes  thofe  who  differ  in  opinion  to  defcend  to  the  ilhberality  of 
fanatics,  and  cali  one  another  names.  Neither  is  it  advifeable  for 
them  to  force  their  experiments  upon  mankind.  Rational  beings 
Should  be  guided  by  reafon.  When  R  new  government  is  recom- 
pensed, or  an  old  cz;e  defended,  iet  the  argument*  be  laid  down 
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plainly  and  fairly,  void  of  all  declamation,  fatire,  or  wit.  The  one 
fcheme  is  not  to  be  tried  becaufe  it  is  new,  nor  the  other  retained 
becaufe  it  is  old ;  but  if  the  former  be  evidently  much  better  than 
the  exifting  ftate  of  things,  and,  therefore,  would  compenfate  for  the 
great  difficulty  and  trouble  of  a  change,  then  alone  could  it  deferve 
any  attention;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  eftablifhment  mould 
appear  to,  anfwer  its  purpofe  well,  or  to  be  capable  of  amending 
itfelf,  the  hazard  of  fupplanting  it  by  another  is  by  no  means  ad- 
vifeable. 

'  A  few  plain  fober  confederations  of  the  above  complexion,  free 
from  all  political  cant,  fuperfution,  party  aggravations,  and  interr- 
ed deceptions,  would,  I  am  perfuadtd,  have  kept  old  England  per- 
fectly fafe  from  the  beginning,  without  having  recourfe  to  dangerous 
palliatives,  fuch  as  railing  a  horror  of  innovation,  and  oppofing  the 
rage  of  party  againit  party,  and  fecragainft  feet,  which  have  fo  often 
been  tried  with  fuch  very  bad  and  even  fatal  fuccefs.  And  well 
they  may,  for  they  are  only  making  ufe  of  the  follies  of  mankind. 
What  a  reproach  is  it  upon  our  fpecies  that  we  fo  often  addrefs  our- 
felves  to  thefe  follies,  rather  than  to  our  nobler  faculties  and  prin- 
ciples ! 

*  I  little  thought  I  fhould  ever  have  written  Co  much  upon  any 
political  fubject ;  for  the  fmall  benefit  I  have  always  perceived  to 
be  derived  to  the  wifdom,  happinefs,  or  honefty,  of  thofe  who  in- 
tereft  themfelves  much  in  thefe  matters,  has  rather  deterred  me  from 
the  fiudy  of  partial  politics.  The  general  great  interefb  of  truth  and 
humanity  are,  indeed,  a  worthy  and  exalting  enquiry.  Hiftory,  as 
It  ferves  to  develope  thefe,  is  a  noble  ftudy  ;  and  a  good  man  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  indemnified  for  fullying  his  mind  with  the 
contemplation  of  court  intrigues,  and  wearying  his  patience  with 
the  fquabbles  of  heroes,  to  learn  why  all  his  fellow  creatures  are  not 
..happy,  and  how  they  may  have  a  chance  of  becoming  fo,  even  in, 
fpit-e  of  their  own  miftaken  endeavours.' 

At  the  end  of  the  third  and  laft  volume  is  given  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  a  catalogue  raifenne  of  guide-hooks,  and  ge- 
neral works  on  Italy.  Amid  the  latter,  it  might  have  been  re- 
marked, that  Addifcn's  quotations  from  the  claffics,  in  his  Re- 
marks on  Italy,  aie  borrowed  from  Alberti.  The  character 
of  Mr.  Young's  agricultural  travels  in  France, -we  Ihalltran* 
fcribe,  after  reminding  the  reader,  that  a  place  is  a  fovereign 
receipt  to  convert  a  democrat  into  an  ariftocrat. 

*  Full  and  intelligent  upon  every  thing  relative  to  agriculture,  the 
profefTed  object  of  the  work.  It  is  moreover  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
publications  in  the  Engliih  ianguage  againft  all  forts  of  ariftocratic 
tyranny,  and  undue  authority  of  every  kind,  being  founded  at  every 
itep,  not  on  fpeculative  theories,  but  on  actual  obfervation.  We 
peet  with  peculiarly  warm  remarks  of  this  kind* 

"A  grand 
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**  A  grand  feigneurwill  at  any  time,  and  in  anv  country,  explain 
the  reafon  of  improveable  land  being  left  wafte."  p.  43.— Again, 
fpeaking  of  wars  between  France  and  England,    ' 

"  What  a  fatire  on  the  govern  Tent  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  per- 
mit in  one  the  prejudices  of  manufactures  and  merchants,  and  in 
the  other  the  infiduous  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry  the 
two  nations  for  ever  into  wars  that  check  all  beneficial  works,  and 
fpread  ruin  where  private  exertion  was  bufied  in  deeds  of  prosperi- 
ty !"  p.  47V  This,  indeed,  is  lbmewhat  paradoxical,  as  the  "  pre- 
judices of  manufacturers  and  merchants"'  are  generally  againft  wars. 

"  What  have  kings,  and  minifters,  and  parliaments,  and  Rates, 
to  anfwer  for  their  prejudices,  feeing  millions  of  hands  that  would 
be  induftrious,  idle  and  ftarving  through  the  execrable  maxims  of 
defpotifm,  or  the  equally  deteftable  prejudices  of  a  feudal  nobility  !" 
p.  84.  u  The  deftru&ion  of  rank"  is  faid  (p.  151;  "  not  to  imply 
ruin."  y 

'  The  author,  though  generally  an  enthufiaft  for  his  plough,  is 
fometimes  in  danger  of  becoming  a  cicifbeo.  p.  204  and  20S..  He 
is  every  where  entertaining,  always  inftructive  in  his  own  line,  and 
fometimes  in  other  walks  of  knowledge.' 

Good  indexes,  fo  rare  in  works  publifhed  in  Great  Britain* 
,  are  added  :  1.  an  Index  of  natural  hiitory  :  2.  a  general  index. 
We  need  hardly  repeat  our  opinion,  that  the  work  does  ho- 
nour to  the  author ;  and  will  ever  be  clafled  among  the  molt 
ufeful  and'  entertaining  books  of  travels. 

JJierc ;  on  the  -Condition  of  Royalty  :  a  Corroerfation^  from  the 
Greek  of  Xenophon.  By  the'  Tra;;/laior  of  Antoninu? s  Aledita- 
tions.     Svo.     2s.  6d.     Robinfons.      1 793- 

"VENEPHON,  from  the  elegance  and  fweetnefs  of  his  lan- 
-**■  guage,  has  been  called  the  Attic  Mufe,  and  the  Bee  of 
Greece.  His  character  as  a  writer  is  fo  well  known,  that  we 
hold  it  unneccfTary  to  attempt  a  delineation  ;  and  fhall  leave 
the  tranflator  to  introduce  theprefent  work  to  the  public  in  his 
own  words. 

*  Hiero,  from  whom  this  dialogue  takes  it  name,  was  kin?  or  tv- 
rant  of  Syraciu'e,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  one  of  the  mod  fioiirifrino- 
republic*,  and  moft  beautiful  -and  magnificent  cities  c:  Greece. 
They  had  conferred  the  ipvereign  power  c;n  Gelon,  the  elder  brother 
Oi  Hiero,  after  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian ;,  waich  refcued 
them  rrcrn  the  yoke  of  that  tyrannical  and  fanguinary  republic. 
Hiftorians  are  divided  about  the  real  charaftcr  of  Iliero  ;  though 
their  ditferent  opinions  mas  e:uwy,  I  think,  be  reconciied. 

5  On  hisfirft  acceilion  to  the  iorone,  he  was  a\ari«-ious,  hau^hrv, 
vindictive, -and  cruel.     And  having  not  fufficient  confidence  in  the 
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afredtion  of  his  Subjects,  he  found  it  necefiary  to  keep  in  pay  feme 
mercenary  troops,  as  guards  of  his  perfon,  which  made  him  mil 
more  unpopular.  But  a  tedious  illnefs  having  given  him  time  for 
reflection,  to  amufe  himfelf  in  his  confinement,  he  invited  and  de- 
tained at  his  court,  by  the  moft  liberal  treatment  in  every  fenfe  of 
the  wordy  men  diftinguifhed  for  their  wifdom  and  ingenuity  from 
every  part  of  Greece  ;  and,  by  converging  frequently  and  freely 
with  them,  from  a  cruel  and  haughty  tyrant,  became  modefr,  hum- 
ble, and  humane ;  regained  the  love  of  his  Subjects,  and  paffed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  refpected  and  efteemed.  Amongft  the  learned 
men  who  refided  at  his  court,  the  moft  in  his  confidence  was  Simonic!  is, 
the  other  fpeaker  in  this  dialogue  ;  not  only  an  excellent  poet,  (as 
appears  by  fome  fragments  of  his  works  llili  extant)  but  a  philoso- 
pher of  great  wifdom  and  uirtue,  and  of  a  character  fo  reSpectable, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  prevented  a  war  between  Hiero  and  Theron 
king  of  Agrigentum,  and  reconciled  them  by  his  interpofition. 

'  This  converfation,  in  the  former  part,  contains  the  parallel 
which  Hiero  draws  between  the  condition  of  kings  and  that  of  pri- 
vate perfons  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  precepts  which  Simonides  gives 
for  the  conduct  of  kings  in  general.  The  wifdom  and  ingenuity  of 
this  poet,  joined  to  his  great  age,  give  him  fufficient  authority  to 
take  upon  him  this  latter  article  ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  proper 
to  SuStain  the  former  character,  than  a  prince  who  had  lived  fo  long 
as  a  private  man,  and  was  now  raifed  to  the  fovereignty  of  fo  power- 
ful a  commonwealth ;  and  consequently  knew  by  experience  the 
real  difference,  in  regard  to  happinefs  or  mifery,  between  a  private 
ftation  and  the  condition  of  royalty.' 

The  defign  of  this  Treatife  is  to  (hew  that,  in  all  the  natural 
enjoyments,  kings,  or  tyrants,  have  lefs  pleafure  than  common 
men,  and  that,  indeed,  they  are  objects  of  companion :  chap. 
XlVth  may  ferve  as  a  Specimen  : 

"  But  I  will  now  lay  before  you,  my  Simonides,  added  Hiero, 
a  true  account  of  thofe  pleaSures  which  I  enjoyed,  when  I  was  a 
private  man,  and  which.  I  find  my felf  deprived  of  fince  I  became  a 
king.  I  then  converfed  familiarly  with  my  equals  ;  delighted  with 
their  company,  as  they  were  with  mine :  and  I  converfed  alSq  with 
inyfdf,  whenever  I  chofe  to  indulge  in  the  calm  of  folitude. 

"  I  frequently  fpent  my  time  in  convivial  entertainments,  and 
drinking  with  my  friends,  fo  as  to  forget  the  chagrins  to  which 
human  life  is  obnoxious ;  nay,  often  to  a  degree  of  extravagance  ; 
to  finging.  dancing,  and  every  degree  of  feftivity,  unrtftrained  but 
by  our  own  inclination.  But  I  am  now  debarred  from  the  fociety 
pf  thpfe  who  ccuid  afford  me  any  delight,  as  I  haveflaves  alone  for 
n  /  con.panions,  inftead  of  friends:  nor  can  I  converfc  agreeably 
W4U  men  ia  whom  J,  cannot  difvovcr  the  leaft  benevolence  or  at- 
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.  tachment  to  me ;  and  I  am  forced  to  guard  againft  intoxication  or 
fleep,  as  a  moft  dangerous  fnare. 

"  But  now,  to  be  continually  alarmed,  either  in  a  crowd,  or  in 
folitude  :  to  be  in  fear  when  without  guards,  and  to  be  afraid  of  the 
guards  themfelves  :  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  about  me  without 
their  arms,  and  to  be  under  apprehenGons  to  fee  them  armed ;  what 
a  wretched  ftate  of  exiftence  is  this  ! 

"  Moreover,  to  place  a  greater  confidence  3n  frrangers  than  in 
one's  own  countrymen ;  in  barbarians,  than  in  Greeks  ;  to  be  under 
a  neceffity  of  treating  freemen  like  flaves,  and  to  give  flaves  their 
freedom  ;  are  not  all  thefe  things  evident  fymptoms  of  a  mind  dif- 
turbed  and  quite  deranged  by  fear  ?  Now  this  paiSon  of  fear  not 
only  creates  uneafrnefs,  and  diffufes  a  conftant  gloom  over  the  mind, 
but,  being  mixed  with  all  our  pleaiures,  deprives  us  of  all  kind  of 
enjoyment. 

"  But,  if  you  have  had  any  experience  of  military  affairs, 
Si.monides,  and  have  ever  been  poftcd  near  a  body  of  the  enemy  ; 
only  recoiieft,  how  little  you  were  difpofed  either  to  eat  or  to  fleep 
in  that  fituation.  Such  as  were  your  uneafy  feniations  on  that  oc- 
cafron ;  fuch,  or  rather  more  dreadful,  are  thofe  to  which  tyrants 
are  continually  expofed :  for  their  imagination  not  only  reprefents 
their  enemies  as  encamped  in  their  fight,  but  as  unrounding  them  on 
ever)'  fide.'' 

'  To  this  Simonides  anfwered,  "  Your  obfervation  is  extremely 
juft.  War  is  undoubtedly  fubjecr  to  continual  alarms.  Keverthe- 
Icfs,  even  during  a  campaign,  when  we  have  previoufly  difpofed 
our  fentinels,  we  eat  and  fleep  in  the  utmoft  fecuritv." 

**  That  is  very  true,"  faid  Hiero,  **  for  the  laws  watch  over  the 
guards  themfelves  ;  fo  that  they  are  as  much  in  fear  on  their  own 
account  as  on  yours.  But  kings  have  only  mercenaries  for  their 
guards,  whom  they  pay  as  they  do  their  labourers  in  the  harvcjl. 
And  though  the  principal  duty  of  guards  is  to  be  faithful  to  their 
truft,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  one  of  that  defcription  faith- 
ful, than  the  generality  of  workmen  in  any  branch  of  bufinefs; 
efpecially,  when  thefe  guards  enlift  themfelves  for  the  fake  of  the 
ftipend,  and  have  it  in  their  power,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  gain  a  much 
larger  fum,  by  afraffinating  a  tyrant,  than  they  would  receive  from 
the  tyrant  by  many  years  faithful  attendance." 

There  is  fimpucity  and  neatnefs  in  this  tranflation.  The 
Treatife  itfelf  is  valuable,  and  hitherto  untranflated  into  Eng- 
lish.— The  author  of  the  tranflation  has  alfo  publifhed  various 
other  tranfiations,  and  is  apprehenflve  of  being  expoicd  to  the 
fcme  kind  of  ridicule  with  Philemon  Holland  : 

4   Philemon  with  tranflaticns  does  fo  fill  us,  •    " 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tran^uilius.' 

The 
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The  Appendix  contains  a  few  ufefuj  notes,  adapted  to  ar$ 
Enelifh  reader. 


Ihe  Hi/lory  of  Herodotus*  Tranjlatcd  from  the  Greek.  With 
Notes  fubjoincd.  By  J.  Lempriere,  A.  B.  Vol.  I.  8w. 
Js.  Boards.     Cadell.     1792* 

TN  the  firft  volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  Mr.  fJeloe's 
•*  tranflation  of  Herodotus  occurred:  Mr.  Lempriere's  foort 
followed  5  but  It  was  miflaid  by  accident,  and  accident  alone, 
without  any  intentional  difrefpe£t,  has  occafioned  our  delay. 
In  the  volume  referred  to,  we  entered  into  a  fhort  defence  of 
Herodotus,  and  introduced  his  hiitory  to  the  Englifh  reader; 
nor  need  we  repeat  the  obfervations,  to  which  our  readers  may 
readily  refer.  "We  (hall  therefore  notice,  without  any  farther 
preface,  the  rival  tranflation  before  us. 

Mr.  Lempriere  has  already  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  au- 
thor in  the  dapartment  of  claffrcal  knowledge.  It  is  always 
with  pain  that  we  difapprove ;  but  we  cannot  difcover  cladkal 
purity  in  the  Introduction  :  the  critic  will  v  neither  confider 
Herodotus*  authority  as  indifputable,  nor  approve  of  the  par- 
tial ebfcurity  of  a  learned  language,  the  equivocal  employment 
of  the  term  /ludy,  the  confufion  of  the  metaphors  in  the  fame 
ientence,  or  the  lingular  defign  of  giving  entertainment  to 
thofe  who  court  information.  — But  we  muft  quote  the  whole 
paffage : 

*  The  dignified  rank  which  Herodotus  holds  among  the  historians 
of.  antiquity,  while  it  ftamps  his  character  of  excellence  and  fupe- 
riority,  renders  his  pages  interefting,  and  his  authority  indifputable  ; 
but  //"clothed  in  the  partial  obfcurity  of  a  learned  language,  he  is 
aeceflibie  only  to  the  critic,  and  the  more  clafiical  members  of  fo- 
ciety.  It  is  the  unavoidable  lot  of  many,  whom  accident  cr  labo- 
rious employments  have  deprived  of  the  pleafures  and  th;  improve- 
ments of  Jtuay,  not  to  be  able  to  tajle  of  the  original  fpring,  or  to 
difcover  the  various  beauties  of  the'ngtural  landjcape  which  he  has 
painted  with  fo  mafterly  a  hand.  Tranflation,  indeed,  lends  her 
ufeful  and  well-directed  afiiftance ;  and  it  is  no  unpleafing  talk  to 
attempt  to  give  entertainment  to  thofe  who  'court  infer  mat  ion,  and 
more  univerfally  to  diffufe  the  name,  and  to  publifh  the  merits  o.f 
anhiftorian,  whofe  works  are  not  only  the  admiration  of  the  learn- 
ed, but  prove  a  fpiendid  pattern  for  others  to  imitate,  and  for  pofie- 
rity  to  applaud.' 

The  reft  of  the  Preface  is  lefs  exceptionable;  but  not  wholly 
faultlefs  as  an  Englifh  compofition.     Mr.  Lempriere  mould 
furely  have  been  more  attentive  in  his  firft  advances,  and  re- 
collect 
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colJeft  that  flowing  language,  while  it   amufes  the  ear,  may 
be  found  inelegant  and  incorrect. 

The  Life  of  Herodotus  is  fufhcient!y  full'  and  copious;  nor 
is  it  without  the  critical  acumen,  which  fome  doubtful  and 
difputed  circumftances  require.  We  mall  felecf  a  paflage, 
where  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  the  trairflator  are  confpicu- 
ous,  and  (hall  only  add,  that  we  could  have  wifhed  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  Father  of  Hiftory  had  imbibed  the  eafe,  the 
fimplicity,  the  polifhed  elegance,  and  the  purity  of  ftyk,  which, 
he  fo  jufily-  praifes,-  in  the  hiftorian  of  Haiicarnaffus  or  Thu- 
rium :    ' 

*  It  is  more  properly  the  province  of  the  critic,  than  of  the  bio- 
grapher, to  examine  the  writings,  to  praife  the  beauties,  and  to  cen- 
fure  the  faults  of  Herodotus.  An  illuftrious  ch-nrrter,  like  the  proud 
towering  mountain,  expofed  to  the  attack  of  itorms  and  thunders, 
which  are  unfei:  or  unheard  on  the  fmalier  eminences  beneath,  is 
often  furrounded  by  malice  and  obloquy,  which  never  alight  on  the 
groveling  fpirit.  The  generality  of  mankind  envy  the  excellence 
which  thev  car.nit  attain;  and  therefore,  in  the  number  of  thofe  who 
detracted  his  fame,  the  hiftorian  of  HalicarnafTus,  muft  reckon,  not 
only  his  contemporaries,  but  his  morediftant  fucceflcrs  cf  the  thea- 
tre of  the  Mules  *.  The  philofopher  of  Chreronea  lias  feit  the  pre- 
tended infult  offered  to  his  countrymen,  and  boldly  untitled  the  wea- 
pon of  his  vengeance,  the  malignity  of  Herodotus  f  ;  while  others  J 
have  more  fecretly  betrayed  their  envy  and  their  refentment,  by 
liftening  to  the  whifpers  of  fufpicion,  and  to  groundlefs  reports. 
Yet  impartiality  mult  acknowledge,  that  fometimes  the  hiftorian  has 
fhown  himfeif  credulous  ;  though  this  puerility,  which  candour  will 

«  *  Porphyry  hasaccufed  (apu/I  Euftrb.  prxpar.  evangel.  10,  c.  3.  p.  466.  B.) 
the  hiftorian  of  plag;arifm.  in  b>>rrowine  fro  n  Hecatxus  the  defcription  of 
the  phoenix,  the  hipprpotamos,  &c. — A  malevolent  accufation,  for  it  is  not 
corroborated  by  Plutarch/ 

*  f  This  curious  treatife  of  Plutarch  was  written  to  vindicate  the  chara&er 
of  the  people  of  Chxrorea,  whom  Ht  r  dotus  was  fnppofed  to  have  unfair'y 
reprefented  ascowanls.  The  whole  has  been  rifofed  in  a  maiterly  manner,  by 
the  abbe  Geinoz,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belle* 
I.ettres,  time  x'x.  p.  tt-,  et  if q.' 

■ «  f  Joftphus  rarks  Herodotus  its  the  immber  of  credulous  and  lyirg  authors, 
{contra  Ap.  p.  io;y,  edit.  Col.  n.) — and  in  snot  her  place,  accufes  him  of  af- 
cribing  t'>  Sefofcris  what  proper:)-  beloved  to  Suiacu"-.  { jud.  Antq.  8,  c.  4  ) 
— Strsbo  likewiie  fpeaks  (1.  p.  -4.)  of  nis  fonrir.ejs  to  relate  fabies-  A  more 
malicious  report,  however,  isrecor^e^  by  D:o  Chryioftnm,  (  Corir.thiac.  orat. 
37,  vo'.  ti.  p.  ic^,  edit.  Rciik  )  which  reprefents  t-e  h  1'onaa  as  relating  to 
the  Corinthiaas  the  account  of  the  battle  erf  ia:an  i?,  md  demanding  of  them  a 
reward  for  the  d.ftrneuifhing  characVr  he  had  afT'jrnei  them  in  the  defcription. 
Ths  requeft  wasrefufrd:  apd  it  is  further  faid,  th:;t  Herodotus  changed  the  nar- 
rative, and  painted  the  Corinthians  in  kfs  honourable  colours:  a  fa<5  whith,  if 
proved,  would  totally  deftroy  the  reputation  of  the  hiftorian,  and  of  the  man. 
Bat  how  is  it  that  the  ever  watchful  cur  of  Chsroneahas  not  meptioncd  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  would  have  given  double  fharpnsfs  to  his  fatyr,  and  a  better 
appearar.ee  to  his  maIwVol$;attrea:ife;' 

t  deem 
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deem  more  the  vice  of  the  age  than  the  propenfity  of  the  man,  's 
never  artfully  concealed  from  the  reader,  or  fabulous  accounts  in- 
truded, as  well  attefted  facts.  Herodotus  fairly  difcovers  his  own  ; 
he  diflinguifhes  what  he  copies  from  others,  or  what  he  derives  from 
tradition,  with  that  anxious  concern  which  difdains  to  impofe  upon 
the  world  *  :  and  time  has  already  mown,  that  the  feeming  impro- 
babilities which  drew  down  upon  him  the  cenfure  and  the  animad- 
verfions  of  illiterate  critics,  have  received  frrength  and  confirmation 
by  the  experiments  and  the  refearches  of  the  moderns  f.' 

Had  a  friendly  eye  overlooked  thefe  pages,  *  the  watchful 
cur -of  Ch&roneaJ  and  fome  other  fauky  expreffions,  might  have 
been  expunged. 

We  quoted  fome  of  the  firft  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Beloe's 
tranflation  % ;  and  the  faireftf  method  of  afcertaining  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Mr.  Lempriere,  will  be  to  feledl.the  fame. 

'  Clio. — In  the  publication  of  thefe  hiftorical  refearches,  it  is 
the  wim  of  Herodotus,  of  HalicarnafTus,  to  preferve  from  obli- 
vion, the  moft  important  events  that  have  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind ;  to  give  to  Grecian  heroes,  and  Barbarian  chiefs, 
the  praifes  their  great  actions  have  deferved ;  and  circumftantially 
to  inveftigate  the  caufes  which  kindled  the  flames  of  war  between 
their  refpe&ive  nations. 

*  I.  Such  of  the  Perfians  as  are  diftinguifhed  for  their  knowledge 
of  national  hiftory,  reprefent  the  Phoenicians  as  the  primary  movers 
of  thefe  hoftile  commotions.  Emerging  from  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Phoenicians,  according  to  the  Perfian  records,  vifited 
the  fhoresofthe  Mediterranean,  and  made  a  fettlement  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  is  ftill  occupied  by  their  descendants.  Na- 
vigation became  here  their  ftudy  ;  and  from  the  knowledge  they 
acquired,  and  the  connections  they  formed,  in  diftant  excurfions  by 
fea,  they  were  foon  enabled  to  pour  the  merchandizes  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Aflyria,  into  the  different  ports  of  the  world.  The  city  of 
Argos,  whofe  flourifhing  fituation  claimed,  at  that  time,  a  decided 
fuperiority  over  all  the  ftates  of  that  country,  which  is  known  among 

»  *  When  he  mentions,  (lib.  4,  c.  42.)  that  the  circumnavigators  of  Africa 
faw  the  fun  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  heavens,  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  an 
important  difcovcry,  which,  however  true,  was  neglected  and  difregarded  till 
a  more  enlightened  period.' 

"  f  I  would  not  encourage  that  diffidence  in  Herodotus,  which  has  already 
teen  carried  too  far.  Were  I  to  give  my  opteioii  of  him,  having  fo  lowed  him 
through  moft  of  the  countries  winch  he  vifited,  I  would  fay  that  he  is  a  writer 
of  veracity  in  his  defcription  of  what  he  faw,  hut  of  credulity  in  hi*  relations  of 
•what  he  heard."  Fffay  on  the  original  Genus  and  Writings  of  Homer,  Sec. 
by  Robert  Wood — Dr.  Shaw's  Travels — and  Dr.  Pococke's  Defcription  of  the 
Eaft  with  ma^y  others  among  the  moderns,  ferve  to  corroborate  ths  defcrip- 
tions  and  details  of  the  hiftoriau.  The  teftimony  of  Boerhaave  is,  however, 
ftiil  more  honourable:  "  fftdierit?"  fays  this  judtdous  writer,  (Elements  Chy- 
nijae    vol",  i.  p.  55^.)   "  oofefvationes prohant  fare  omnia  mayn't  viri  Jicia.'* 

iSe€  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  i.  New  Arraugcawnt,  p.  364. 
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ns  by  the  name  of  Greece,  was  in  the  number  of  thofe  plates  that 
were  vifited  by  the  Phoenician  merchants.  In  one  of  thefe  voyages, 
after  they  had  expofed  their  commodities  to  fale  with  much  fuc- 
cefa  for  five  or  fix  days,  and  already  prepared  to  return  homewards, 
a  number  of  women  came  to  the  fhore,  among  whom  was  the 
daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  the  country,  called  lo  by  Perfian  as 
well  as  Grecian  hiftorians.  Thefe  females  had  fcarcely  approached 
the  (hip,  defirous  of  purchafing  what  moft  pleafed  their  tafle,  when 
the  Phoenicians,  animating  each  other,  rufhed  upon  them,  and  vio- 
lently feized  their  perfons :  the  greateft  part  efcaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  ravifhers;  yet  lo  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and  fhc 
faw  herfelf  immediately  torn  from  her  country,  and  carried  towards 
the  Egyptian  coafts. 

*  II.  This  account  of  the  rape  of  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  in  whici* 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  national  enmity,  though  fupported  by 
Perfian  hiftorv,  is  refuted  by  the  records  of  Greece.  Some  time 
after  this,  as  the  Perfians  relate,  a  number  of  Greeks,  with  whofe 
name  and  country  they  declare  themfelves  unacquainted,  though 
they  were  fufpe£fced  to  be  inhabitants  of  Crete,  committed  depra- 
dations  on  the  coaft  of  Tyre,  in  Phoenicia,  and  carried  away  Eu- 
ropa,  the  daughter  of  the  monarch  of  the  country.  This  aft  of  vio- . 
lence  was  confidered  as  a  juft  retaliation ;  but  if  the  Phoenicians 
were  cenfured  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  firft  injury,  the  Greeks, 
according  to  the  Perfian  hiftorians,  gave  frefh  caufes  of  complaint, 
and  were  guilty  of  the  fecond  provocation.  They  failed  in  a  long 
fliip  to  CEa,  a  town  of  Colchis,  fituated  on  the  Phafis ;  and  after 
they  had  fettled  the  affairs  which  were  the  immediate  object  cf 
their  voyage,  they  laid  violent  hands  on  Medea,  the  monarch's 
daughter,  and  carried  her  away.  The  infult  was  refented :  an  am- 
baliador  was  immediately  difpatehed  into  Greece;  and  the  king  of 
Colchis  not  only  infifted  on  the  reftitution  of  his  daughter,  but  like- 
wife  on  the  punifhment  of  her  ravifhers.  The  application  was 
treated  with  difdain  ;  and  the  Greeks  aniwered,  that  as  no  repara- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  violence  offered  to  lo,.  fo  the  king  cf 
Colchis  could  not  in  juftice  expect  a  different  treatment. 

1  III.  Thefe  a<fts  of  rapacity,  committed  with  impunity,  induced 
Alexander,  the  fon  of  Priam,  two  generations  after,  to  procure  him- 
ftif  a  wife  from  among  the  Grecian  women  ;  and  therefore,  fhieided 
by  the  plea  of  precedence,  he  carried  away  the  celf  orated  Helen. 
An  embaffy  from  the  Greeks,  to  recover  Helen,  and  to  demand  the 
punifhment  of  Alexander,  was  the  confequence  of  this  rape ;  but 
the  cold  treatment  which  the  fervants  of  the  king  of  Colchis  had 
met  in  Greece,  was  repeated  at  the  court  of  Priam,  and  the  Tro- 
jans reprimanded  the  Greeks  for  urging  claims  for  Helen,  which, 
they  had  rejected  when  advanced  in  favour  of  Medea.' 

The  freedom,  the  eafe,  and  the  flowing  elegance  of  Mr. 
5  Lempriere's 
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Lempncre's  translation  are  immediately  confpicuous.  The1 
firfl  great  queftion  which  occurs  is,  whether  the  manner  of 
a  writer,  if  it  can  be  transfufed,  in  the  vcrfion  of  his  language, 
is  worth  preferving?  The  generality  of  our  tran  Gators  cer- 
tainly think  this  an  object  of  little  confequence,  for  they  fel- 
dom  attend  to  it.  In  our  opinion,  however,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  and  particularly  as,  in  critical  remarks,  pub- 
lifhed  in  our  own  language,  the  flyles  of  ancient  authors  is 
generally  mentioned,  either  with  commendation,  or  as  ex- 
ample. We  own  too,  that  the  fimple  dignity  of  the  Father 
of  Hiftory  is  in  our  eyes  fo  attractive,  that  we  fee  with  fome 
regret  ornaments  unfuitable,  and  unnatural. 

It  will  be  obvious  alfo,  frdm  a  very  flight  attention,  that  to 
a  flowing  period,  accuracy  is  in  fome  degree  facrificed.  The 
firfh  line  is  not  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  modeft  proemium  :' 
nothing  is  faid  of  4  publication,'  or  of  c  refearch.'  '  The  ob- 
ject of  this  hiftorical  attempt  of  Herodotus  is,  &c.'  are  the 
literal  words.  *  Circumftantiallyfo  invefligate,'  was  neither 
the  defign,  nor  is  it  the  language  of  Herodotus. — Again,  the 
language  of  Mr.  Lempriere  would  lead  the  unlearned  reader  to 
think,  that  the  Perfian  hiftory,  and  the  Perfian  records,  were 
as  familiarly  known  as  the  hiftory  of  the  Tudors,  or  the  Stu- 
arts. At  that  period,  it  is  highly  probable,  there  were  no 
Perfian  manuscripts :  it  is  certain  that  Herodotus  was  unac- 
quainted with  them,  for  his  Perfian  names  always  terminate 
mod  improperly  in  s.  Would  the  Englifh  reader  fuppofe, 
that,  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  feclion,  if  we  allow  Myolo)  Ui^- 
c-otZv,  the  learned  Perfians,  inflead  of  >.&yo»  Ut^aiuv — Perfian  re- 
ports, the  Perfians  are  mentioned  twice  only,  and  then  with 
the  words  are  q>a.ar\  and  teyovn — l  they  fay' — that,  in  at  leaft  three 
paflage?  in  thefe  two  fections,-  Perfian  records,  and  Perfian 
hiftory,  are  introduced  without  any  authority  ?  Surely,  in 
thefe  inftances,  elegant  language  is  too  dearly  purchafed.  In 
fubfequent  paffages,  the  Perfians  '  fay,'  *  deny,'  <  confefs,* 
*  remark  j' — but,  in  no  inftance,  is  a  fingle  record,  a  fingle 
hiftorian,  a  fingle  authority,  mentioned. 

In  fact,  we  think  the  flowing  verfion  of  Mr.  Lempriere 
more  pleafing  than  the  more  fimple  and  concife  periods  of  Mr. 
Beloe ;  but  to  this  are  facrificed  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
and,  in  many  inftances,  minute  accuracy.  From  a  compari- 
fon  of  different  parts,  we  find  no  effential  errors,  no  very  im- 
portant mifrcprcfentations. — The  faults  are  thofe  which  we 
have  pointed  out ;  and  the  reader,  that  can  pardon  them,  will 
receive  pleafure  and  information  from  the  work. — As  our  ar- 
ticle has  been  delayed,  we  expected  to  have  heard  of  the  fub- 
fequent volumes ;  but  they  have  not  yet,  we  believe,  appear- 
ed.    When  they  are  publifhed,  with  the  copious-  notes  and 

illuftrations 
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filuftrations  our  tranflator  has  promifed,  we  fhall  return  to 
the  fubicft,  and  examine  the  trauflation  with  more  minute 
accuracy. 


. 

jfStrmin  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Petcr^  IVeflminjler,  an  Thurfday^  Junne*-' 
ty  30,  17941  being  the  Anniverfary  of  the  Martyrdom  ofK'ng 
Charles  the  Firjl.  By  Edward^  Lord  Bl/bop  ofCarlijle.  4/0. 
is.    Faulder.     1794. 

TRITE  as  this  fubjecl:  is  in  itfelf,  there  is  fufficient  noveltr 
in  his  lordfhip's  manner  of  treating  it,  to  intereft  a  lei's 
accommodating  audience  *.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  evils 
that  led  to  the  unhappy  cataftrophe  of  the  day,  the  right 
rev-  preacher  aiterts, — 

*  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  that  unhappy  period,  the.caufes 
of -alarm  to  the  nation  were  many  and  well  grounded  :  that  the  en- 
croachments of  the  prerogative  had  been,  in  many  particulars,  fuch 
as  it  was  right  and  neceflary  to  oppofe  and  to  reprefs :  ftiil  lefs  h  k 
to  be  denied,  that  many  who  rim  oppofed  thefe  encroachments 
were  real  lovers  of  their  country,  and/  grave,  confcientious,  and 
thinking  men,  feeking  for  that  redrefs  ,on!y,  and  thofe  remedies  . 
\vhich  might  be  attained  by  means  already  known  and  authorifed, 
and  by  the  power  of  law.' 

And  though  it  be  truly  added  by  his  lordfliip, — 

*  But  there  were  others  who  afted  on  very  different  ideas  ;  who 
from  the  beginning  infinuated,  and  in  no  long  time  were  bold  enough 
openly  to  declare,  that  the  means  of  redrefs  already  known  and  au- 
thorifed  were  feeble  and  infufhcient :  that  new  expedients  mull  be 
found,  and  new  powers  afiumed :  and  that  the  constitution,  in- 
adequate, as  it  was  laid,  to  fecure  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl,  mult  - 
be  modelled  and  formed  anew :' — 

The  confequeuce  thence  mod  obvious  Is  unfortunately  over- 
looked. For  what  is  it  but  this  :  that  if  thofe  intruded  with 
the  conftitutional  powers  of  government  abufe  and  pervert 
them,  they  are  not  only  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  their  own 
mifconduci,  but  alfo  with  the  mifchiefs  that  may  enfue  from 
the  interference  of  fuch  as  maintain  that  the  known  and  au- 
thorifed  means  of  redrefs  being  feeble  and  infufficient,  new 
expedients  mull  be  found,  and  the  conditution  new-modelled. 
Much  then  as  we  have  to  deprecate  from  the  agents  to  be  in- 

*  Whoever  be  the  preacher,  or  whatever  the  dofirinc,  we  believeit  is  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  houft  of  lord*  to  vote  thanks  for  the  femora  pi  eachci 
before  it. 

troduced 
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troduced  for  this  purpofe,  which  his  lordfhip  moft  juftly  flyleaf 
c  of  all  others  the  moft  terrible, — the  paffions  and  the  unbridled 
will  of  the  multitude  at  large ;'  yet  they  who,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  fupercede  the  conftitution,  are  certainly  the  inftigators 
of  them.  But,  though  from  his  lordfhip's  prerrtifes  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  that  pertinent  and  momentous  warning  to 
thofe  invefted  with  the  executive  power  ;  we  have,  however, 
its  counterpart,  and  very  properly  applied* 

(  Would  to  God  that  thefe  reflections  might  be  permitted  to  flop 
here !  would  to  God,  that  we  had  no  examples  to  refer  to,  Due 
thofe  which  have  had  place  among  ourfelves  !  There  is  no  pleafure 
to  a  generous  mind,  in  dwelling  upon  the  calamities  of  others.  But 
it  is  not  pofuble,  when  the  providence  of  God  hath  permitted  an 
example  toarife  more  ftriking  ftill  and  more  terrible  than  our  own- 
it  is  not  pofuble  that  we  fliould  clofe  our  eyes  againft  it :  it  would 
not  even  be  right  that  we  fliould  attempt  to  do  lb. — "  When  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  faith  the  Prophet,  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  will  learn  righteoumefs."  And  if  the  miferies  which 
our  fathers  were  doomed  to  fuffer  have  not  yet  been  fufficient  to 
teach  us  righteoumefs  and  wifdom,  let  us,  at  leafl,  learn  thofe  lefTons 
from  the  ftill  more  dreadful  miferies  of  our  neighbours. 

*  Only  let  there  be  no  attempt  to  praftife  deceit  and  impofition 
upon  ourfelves.  It  will  then  be  our  firft  wifdom  to  fee  and  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  foundations  of  the  calamity  have  in  both  cafes 
a  near  refemblance  to  each  other.  In  both  cafes,  there  were  real 
grievances  to  be  complained  of:  in  both  cafes,  there  was  a  hafty 
fubverfion  of  the  eftablifhed  government,  before  men  were  at  ail 
agreed,  as  to  that  which  fheuld  be  fubflituted  in  its  ftead ;  and  in 
both  cafes  alfo,  there  was  a  wtnt  of  that  prudence,  which  might 
have  calculated  before-hand  the  force  of  thofe  new  powers  which 
were  about  to  be  created  and  let  in  motion,  when  the  multitude 
fhould  be  once  emancipated  from  the  control'  to  which  it  had  been 
before  accuftomed.' 

In  reference  to  the  calamities  that  defolate  France,  as  ori- 
ginating from  the  caufes  before  pointed  out,  his  lordfhip  con- 
cludes with  fentiments,  far  different,  indeed,  from  thofe  which 
had  recently  been  founded  upon  the  fame  occafion  and  from 
the  fame  pulpit ;  but  which,  neverthelefs,  mod  perfectly  accord 
with  die  belt  feelings  of  a  man  and  a  Chriftian. 

*  Miferable  and  afflicted  people  !  -  For  ourfelves,  let  us  bow  be- 
fore our  God  with  humility  and  fear:  let  us  thank  Him,  that  we 
of  this  nation  were  once  recovered  from  the  wanderings  of  our  hearts, 
and  beg  devoutly,  that  he  would  never  punilh  us  by  a  renewal  of 
thofe  delufions,  or  fuffer  us  to  be  again  fo  tempted.  For  them, — 
though  in  their  fur)'  they  have,  indeed,  attempted  to  kindle  among 
usaifo  thofe  flames  of  difcord  which  have  confumed  their  land,  and 

to 
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to  Involve  us  in  the  fame  guilt  and  mifery  with  them felves — yet  even 
fo  even  w  hilit  we  axe  compelled,  in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  and 
precious  to  us,  to  unflieath  che  fvvord,  and  to  feek  for  our  fecurity 
in  war,  becaule  in  war  only  it  could  be  found, — ftill  let  them  know, 
that  the  religion  which  they  have  rejected,  2nd  the  Saviour  whom 
thev  have  defied,  have  taught  us  even  now  to  pray  for  their  hap- 
pinefs  and  peace.' 

Works  of  the   late  Dr.   Benjamin  Franklin:  coriftjlbtv  of   his 

Life-,  written  by  Hir-e ■■'/  ,  together  tvilh  Ejjays,  Hutr.orou<> 
Ahraly  and  Litrary,  cb'u  . .  in  the  Manner  of  the  Spectator. 
(Concluded from  Vol.  VI LL    New.  Arr.  p.   369.) 

UPON  whatever  topic  T)r.  Franklin  employed  his  pen,  he 
had  always  the  art  of  rendering  n  hitercfting;  and,  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  he  generally  chofe 
the  mod  ufeful  and  important  fubjetts.  The  fecond  volume 
of  this  publication,  therefore,  contains  an  excellent  and  in- 
ftrutHve  collection  of  effays,  which  may  be  entitled  the  moral 
works  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

From  effavs  fo  generally  excellent,  there  is  little  room  for 
felection. — We  (hall,  however,  prefent  our  readers  with  two 
fpecimens. 

«  NECESSARY  HIN'TS  TO  THOSE  THAT  WOULD  BE 
RICH.     Written  Anno  1736. 

*  The  ufe  of  money  is  all  the  advantage  there  is  in  having  money. 

*  For  fix  pounds  a  year  you  may  have  the  ufe  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  provided  you  are  a  man  of  known  prudence  and  honefty. 

«  Hethatfpends  a  groat  a  day  idly,  fpends  idly  above  fix  pounds 
a  vear;  which  is  the  price  for  the  ufe  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

*  He  that  wades  icily  a  groat's  worth  of  his  time  per  day,  one  day 
with  another,  waftes  the  privilege  of  ufmg  one  hundred  pounds  each 

day. 

'  He  that  idiv  lofes  five  (hillings  worth  of  time,  lofes  five  (hilling?, 
and  might  as  prudeatiy  throw  five  (hillings  into  the 

*  He~that  lofes  five  (hillings,  not  only  lofes  that  fum,  but  all  \  : 
advantage  that  might  be  made  by  turning  it  in  dealing,  which,  by 
the  time  that  a  voung  man  becomes  old,  will  amount  to  a  confic..- 
able  fum  of  money. 

'  A^ain  :  he  that  frlls  upon  credit,  afks  a  price  for  what  he  fcHSj 
equivalent  to  the  principal  and  intereft  of  his  money  for  the  time  he 
is  to  be  kept  out  of  it:  therefore,  he  that  buys  upon  credit,  pays 
intereft  for  what  he  buys  ;  and  he  that  pays  ready  money,  migjit 
let  that  money  out  to  ufe :  fo  that  he  that  pofiefles  any  thing  he  has 
bought,  pays  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

*  Yet,  in  buying  gcods,  it  is  beft  'to  pay  ready  money,  becaule, 
C.  R.  N.  Axa.  (XL)  Aug.  :;74.  H  h  he 
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he  that  fells  upon  credit,  expe&s  to  lofe  five  per  cent,  by  bad  debts  * 
therefore  he  charges,  on  all  he  fells  upon  credit,  an  advance  that 
mall  make  up  that  deficiency. 

'  Thofe  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  upon  credit,  pay  their  fhare 
of  this  advance: 

*  He  that  pays  ready  money,  efeapes,  ormayefcape,  that  charge, 

"  A  penny  fav'd  is  two-pence  clear; 
A  pin  a  day  's  a  groat  a  year." 


1  ON  THE  IMPRESS  OF  SEAMEN. 

4  Notes  copied  from  Dr.  Franklin's  Writing  in  pencil  in  the  margin 
of  Judge  Fofter's  celebrated  argument  in  favour  of  the  Imprefling 
of  Seamen  (publifhed  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works). 

'  Judge  Fofter,  p.  158.  "  Every  man."— The  conclufion  here 
from  the  whole  to  a  part,  does  not  feem  to  be  good  logic.  If  the 
alphabet  fhould  fay,  Let  us  all  fight  for  the  defence  of  the  whole ; 
that  is  equal,  and  may,  therefore,  be  juft.  But  if  they  mould  fay, 
Let  ABC  and  D  go  out  and  fight  for  us,  while  we  flay  at  home 
and  fleep  in  whole  fkins  ;  that  is  not  equal,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  juft. 

*  lb.  "  Employ." —If  you  pleafe.  The  word  fignifies  engaging 
a  man  to  work  for  me,  by  offering  him  fuch  wages  as  are  fufficient 
to  induce  him  to  prefer  my  fervice.  This  is  very  different  from 
compelling  him  to  work  on  fuch  terms  as  I  think  proper. 

'  lb.  "  This  fervice  and  employment,  &c." — Thefe  are  falfe 
fafts.  His  employments  and  fervice  are  not  the  fame. — Under  the 
merchant  he  goes  in  an  unarmed  veffel,  not  obliged  to  fight,  but  to 
tranfport  merchandize.  In  the  king's  fervice  he  is  obliged  to  fight, 
and  to  hazard  all  the  dangers  of  battle.  Sicknefs  on  board  of  king's 
fhips  is  alfo  more  common  and  more  mortal.  The  merchant's  fervice 
too  he  can  quit  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  ;  not  the  king's.  Alfo,  the 
merchant's  wages  are  much  higher. 

'  lb.  "  I  am  very  fenfible,  &c." — Here  are  two  things  put  in 
comparifon  that  are  not  comparable :  viz.  injurv  to  feamen,  and 
inconvenience  to  trade.  Inconvenience  to  the  whole  trade  of  a  na- 
tion will  not  juftify  injuftice  to  a  fingle  feaman.  If  the  trade  would 
fuffer  without  his  fervice,  it  is  able  and  ought  to  be  willing  to  offer 
him  fuch  wages  as  may  induce  him  to  afford  his  fervice  volun- 
tarily. 

*  Page  159.  "  Private  mifchief  mufr.  be  borne  with  patience,  for 
preventing  a  national  calamity." — Where  is  this  maxim  in  law  and 
good  policy  to  be  found?  And  how  that  can  be  a  maxim  which  is- 
not  confiftent  with  common  fenfe  ?  If  the  maxim  had  been,  that 
private  mifchiefs,  which  prevent  a.  national  calamity,  ought  to  be 
generoufly  compenfated  by  the  nation,  one  might  underiland  it : 

but 
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but  that  fuch  private  mifchiefs  are  only  to  be  borne  with  patience, 
isabfurdl 

«  U.  H  The  expedient,  &c.  And,  &c."  (Paragraphs  2  and  3). — ■ 
Twenty  ineffectual  or  inconvenient  fchemes  will  not  jufhfy  one 
that  is  unjuft. 

I  lb.  "  Upon  the  foot  of,  &c." — Your  reafoning,  indeed,  like 
a  lie,  flands  but  upon  one  foot ;  truth  upon  two. 

1  Page  160.  "  Full  wages." — Probably  the  fame  they  had  in 
the  merchant's  fervice. 

*  Page  174.  "  I  hardly  admit,  &c."  (Paragraph  5). — When  this 
author  fpeaks  6f  impreffing,  page  1 58,  he  dimlnifhes  the  horror  of 
the  practice  as  much  as  poffible,  by  prefenting  to  the  mind  one  tailor 
only  futfering  a  "  J:arJJ&ij>"  (as  he  tenderly  calls  it)  in  feme  "  par- 
ticular cafes"  only  ;  and  he  places  againft  this  private  mifchief  the 
inconvenience  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.— But  if,  as  he  fuppofes 
is  often  the  cafe,  the  failor  who  is  prefled,  and  obliged  to  ferve  for 
the  defence  of  trade,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  fhiliings  a  month, 
could  get  three  pounds  fifteen  millings  in  the  merchant's  fervice, 
you  take  from  him  fifty  (hillings  a  month  ;  and  if  you  have  a  100,000 
in  your  fervice,  you  rob  this  honeft  induflrious  part  of  fociety  and 
their  poor  families  of  250,000!.  per  month, ,  or  three  millions  a  year, 
and  at  the  fame  time  oblige  them  to  hazard  their  lives  in  fighting  for 
the  defence  of  your  trade  ;  to  the  defence  of  which  all  ought,  indeed, 
to  contribute  (and  failors  among  the  reft)  in  proportion  to  their 
profits  by  it :  but  this  three  millions  is  more  than  their  fhare,  if ' 
they  did  not  pay  with  their  perfons ;  but  when  you  force  that,  me- 
thinks  you  fhould  excufe  the  other. 

*  But  it  may  be  laid,  to  give  the  king's  feamen  merchants'  wages, 
would  coft  the  nation  too  much,  and  call  for  more  tuxes.  The 
tjueftion  then  will  amount  to  this  :  whether  it  he  juft  in  a  commu- 
nity, that  the  richer  part  fhould  compel  the  poorer  to  fight  in  defence 
of  them  and  their  properties,  for  fuch  wages  as  they  think  fit  to  allow, 
and  punifh  them  if  they  refufe  ?  Our  author  tells  us  that  it  is  M  legal.'" 
I  have  not  law  enough  to  difpute  his  authorities,  but  I  caimot  per- 
fuade  myfelf  that  it  is  equitable.  I  will,  however,  own  forthepre- 
fent,  that  it  may  be  lawful  when  neceffary  ;  but  then  I  contend  that 
it  may  be  ufed  fo  as  to  produce  the  fame  good  effects— /&  public 
fecurity,  without  doing  fo  much  intolerable  injuftice  as  attrnds  the 
impreffing  common  feamen. — Jn  order  to  be  better  underftood,  I 
would  premife  two  things  :  Firft,  that  voluntary  feamen  may  os 
had  for  the  fervice,  if  they  were  fufficiently  paid.  The  proof  is, 
that  to  ferve  in  the  fame  fhip,  and  incur  the  fame  dangers,  you 
have  no  occafion  to  imprefs  captains,  lieutenants,  fecend  lieutenants, 
midlhipmen,  purfers,  nor  many  other  officers.  Why,  but  that  the 
profits  of  their  places,  or  the  emoluments  expected,  a:e  fufficienc 
inducements  ?  The  bufinefs  then  is,  to  find  money,  by  :mp  refhn~, 
iii  indent  to  make  the  failors  all  volunteers,  as  well  as  their 'officers  ; 

H  h  2  and 
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and  this  without  any  frefh  burthen  upon  trade. — The  fecond  of  my 
pyemifes  is,  that  twenty-five  {hillings  a  month,  with  his  fhare  of  th<t 
fait  beef,  pork,  and  peas-pudding,  being  found  fufficient  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  a  hard  working  feaman,  it  will  certainly  be  fo  for  a 
fedentary  fcholar  or  gentleman.  I  would  then  propofe  to  form  a 
treafury,  out  of  which  encouragements  to  feamen  fhould  be  paid. 
To  fill  this  treafury,  I  would  imprefs  a  number  of  civil  officers, 
who  at  prefent  have  great  falaries,  oblige  them  to  ferve  in  thdr  re- 
fpective  offices  for  twenty-five  fhillings  a  month,  with  their  fhares  of 
mefs  proviiions,  and  throw  the  reft  of  their  falaries  into  the  feamen's 
treafury.  If  fuch  a  prefs-warrant  were  given  me  -to  execute,  the 
fir  ft  I  would  prefs  fhould  be  a  recorder  of  Eriftol,  or  a  Mr.  juftice 
Fofter,  becaufe  I  might  have  need  of  his  edifying  example,  to  fhow 
how  much  imprefiing  ought  to  be  borne  with;  for  he  would  certain- 
ly find,  that  though  to  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  fhillings  a  month 
might  be  a  "  private  mifchief"  yet  that,  agreeably  to  his  maxim  of 
law  and  good  policy,  it  "  ought  to  be  borne  with  patience,'"  for  pre- 
venting a  national  calamity.  Then  I  would  prefs  the  reft  of  the 
judges;  and,  opening  the  red  book,  I  would  prefs  every  civil  officer 
of  government,  from  5c!.  a  year  falary,  up  to  50,0001.  which  would 
throw  an  immenfe  fum  into  our  treafury  :  and  thefe  gentlemen 
could  not  complain,  fmce  they  would  receive  twenty-five  fhillings 
a  month,  and  their  rations  ;  and  this  without  being  obliged  to  fight. 
Laftly,  I  think  1  would  imprefs  ***.' 


An  Agricultural  DicJionary,  conjijling  of Ex trails  from  themoft 
celebrated  Authors,  and  Paper*.  By  John  Afonk,  (late  1  i)tb 
Light  Dragoons  J  of  Bears  Combe^  near  King/bridge,  Devon. 
iVoh.     $vo.   il.  is.     Boards.     White.     1794. 

THIS  gentleman,  who  has  happily  converted  the  fword  into 
a  ploughfhare,  has  arranged  his  compilation  (for  he  aims 
not  at  originality)  with  fkill  and  judgment,  fo  as  to  render 
his  Dictionary  a  ufeful  work  compofed  of  many  good  materials, 
as  he  has  extracted  them  from  the  bed  modern  works,  and 
largely  from  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture. 

All  that  can  be  required  in  a  review  of  this  work,  is  to  quote 
a  few  paffages,  and  to  infert  a  few  remarks. 

Had  we  room  we  would  make  a  large  quotation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  volume,  concerning  Mr.  Duckitt's  huf- 
bandry,  under  the  article  Agriculture:  we  will,  however, 
'transcribe  the  three  firft  pages : 

<  AGRICULTURE,  BY  MR.  DUCKITT. 

'  But  now  for  the  prince  of  fanners,  Mr.  Duckitt,  of  Efner-place. 
In  April,  17 88,  I  vifitcd  his  farm,  in  company  with  Meflrs.  Young 
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atsd  Macro;  but  not  having  time  enough  then  to  make  all  the  ob- 
servations I  wifhed,  I  vifited  it  again  in  July  following. 

*  Mr.  Duckitt's  farm  is  the  moil  complete,  and  kept  in  the 
deaneft  and  befr.  order,  of  any  I  ever  faw.  He  ploughs  his  land? 
into  beds  wide  enough  to  contain  nine  or  ten  rows  of  the  crop  fown 
in  it,  at  nine  inches  afunder,  for  the  moft  part.  His  farm  at  Eflier 
is  about  500  acres,  of  which  nearly  400  are  arable.  The  land  is 
moftlv  land  ett.a  gravel  bottom;  but  fome  of  it  clayey,  and  moft 
part  of  it  hea?y*enough  for  beans,  at  leaft  for  the  fmaller  fort,  tick, 
or  horfe-beans. 

*  He  drills,  on  his  beds  of  nine  or  ten  rows, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats,  Y  at  nine  inches  afunder. 

Rye, 

Barley  and  Clover, 

Tares,  or  vetches, 

Oats  and  tares,  £  ^  dev£n  ^^  afundcf> 

Rye  and  tares, 

Peafe  and  turnips, 

Beans,  at  eighteen  inches  afunder. 

*  After  his  ground  is  well  prepared  by  ploughing,  he  makes  five 
channels  or  drills  with  a  drill-plough,  with  as  many  fhares  and  broad- 
boards;  then  his  dropping  machine  follows,  and  fheds  five  rows  of 
feeds,  which  are  covered  by  an  harro.v.  When  the  crop  is  high 
enough  for  the  purpofe,  he  lias  two  horfe-hoes,  which  hoe  five 
alleys  or  intervals  apiece,  and  have  each  a  man  to  hold  and  guide 
them.  They  work  one  on  each  fide  of  the  furrow,  which  divides 
the  beds,  into  which  the  field  is  thrown;  of  courfe,  hoeing  at  once 
five  rows  on  each  bed,  or  two  half  beds.  The  horfe  is  ied  in  the 
furrow  by  a  boy,  and  by  the  help  of  a  long  Whipple- tree,  draws  both 
the  horfehoes,  which  completely  hoe  the  ten  alleys.  When  ihe  land 
is  more  than  ordinarily  dry  and  hard,  two  horfes  are  necefTary  for  the 
work.  But,  wet  or  dry,  no  injury  is  thereby  done  to  the  crop,  the 
horfes  always  going  in  the  furrow  He  has  fome  horfe  hoes  with  fix 
(hares,  each  of  courfe  hoeing  fix  alleys  at  a  time. 

4  On  Mr.  Duckitt's  rirft  invention  or  jus  .:  arte-hoes,  he  thought 
the  work  would  be  more  regularly  and  completely  effefied,  if  the 
men  who  guided  the  horfe-hoes  drew  them  going  backward,  between 
the  hoes  and  the  draught,  which  was  certainly  placing  the  men  in 
a  dangerous  Situation,  in  cafe  the  horfes  fhould  become  refractorv, 
find  uncontrouiable  by  the  boy  who  led  them.  This  was  obferved 
by  the  king,  who  has  feveral  times  been  pleafed  to  honour  this  farm 
with  a  royal  vifit;  end  his  majefiy  very  humanely,  and  with  great 
condefcenlion,  having  communicated  his  idea  to  a  fon  of  Mr.  Duc- 
kitt's,  the  father,  in  compliance  with  his  nrojeity's  benevolent  de- 
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fign,  has  made  other  horfe-hoes,  which  are  held  by  men,  who  got 
fafely  behind  the  machines.' 

The  '  chi'corium  intybus,  fuccory,'  or  chicory,,  fcems  to  be 
Vl  very  interefting  new  plant  in  agriculture,  of  which.  Miy 
May,  a  practitioner  in  huibandry,  writes  thus : 

*  I  find  chicory  to  be  the  befl  plant  I  have  yet  feen  on  poor  dry 
foils  for  fheep  feed.  Notwithstanding  it  is  a  luxuriant  plant,  it  does 
not  exhauft  the  land  ;  nor  does  it  fuffer  from  dry  weather,  like  unto, 
fainfoin  or  burnet ;  and  I  have  particularly  obferved  it  to  grow  fevea 
inches  in  three  weeks,  w hi  1ft  thofe  two  plants,  on  the  fame  foil,  in 
the  fame  field,  as  near  together  as  poflible,  have  grown  no  more 
than  four  inches.' 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  fouthern  counties  of  England,. 
an  excellent  hufbandman,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  now  cultivates  chicory,  and  finds  it  to  be  an, 
extraordinary  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet3 
on  poor,  dry  groand,  which  fo  much  furprifed  his  neighbours^ 
and  others,  that  perfons  fent  to  him  for  the  feed  to  a  great 
diflance. 

The  fame  gentleman  has  alfo  found  gypfum,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Monk,  under  the  article  Manure,  of  remarka- 
ble  benefit  to  various  graffes. 

Of  lime  Mr.  Arthur  Young  (as  mentioned,  vol.  II.  p.  160 
of  the  Dictionary)  fays  that  the  '  vileft  huibandry  will  not  re- 
duce land  to  a  caput  mortuum,  unlefs  lime  is  ufed.'  Though 
this  is  a  pretty  common  opinion,  we  believe  it  from  experience, 
to  be  imaginary,  and  that  ten  times  the  ufual  quantity  per 
acre  would  not  deftroy  foils  in  general,  but  benefit  many  kinds, 
and  that  it  does  not  a£t  merely  as  a  ftimulus,  but  is  often  virtu- 
ally beneficial.  It  is  ferviceable  to  fandy  foils,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  beneficial  even  to  nearly  all  light  foils,  were  it  not 
laid  on  till  become  battery  with  rain. 

Mr.  Monk  has  paired  over  fallow,  without  inferting  any 
papers  on  that  fubjedr,  though  the  contro.verfy  between  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  and  Mr.  White,  and  a  number  of  papers  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  &c.  afforded  ample  materials. 

Hops  alfo  he  paftes  over  ;  an  omiffion,  though  rather  local, 
of  great  magnitude  to  fome  counties  in  particular. 

Two  volumes  of  this  ufeful  work  are  now  publifhed,  anc\ 
Mr.  Monk  hoped  to  be  able  to  complete  the  third  and  laft  by 
the  beginning  of  September,  1794,  to  which  the  fubferibers, 
v.nd  purchafers  of  the  two  firft  will  be  intitled  gratis.. 
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The  Courfe  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  afcerta'med.  By  John 
fVhitahr,  B.  D.  2  Vols.  8vo.  12s.  Boards.  Stock- 
dale.     1794- 

AFTER  the  many  verbofe  publications  of  Mr.  Whitaker 
the  hiftory  of  Manchefter  in  two  vaft  volumes  4to.  and 
yet  only  extended  to  the  eighth  century ;  the  vindication  of 
Mary  in  three  Svos,  while  Robertfon's  charge  only  makes  an 
article  in  an  Appendix  ;  we  are  not  furprifed  at  the  prefent 
bulky  publication,  on  a  fubject.  which  might  fitly  have  been 
difcufled  in  a  pamphlet.  Learning  and  ingenuity  our  author 
certainly  pofiefles  ;  but  that  radical  principle  never  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  in  itfelf  worth  all  the  fciences,  that  invaluable 
quality  called  good  fenfe,  is  unfortunately  wanting.  A  viva- 
cious imagination,  a  native  warmth  of  temper,  quite  over- 
power cool  judgment :  and  we  mull  regret  to  fee  a  writer, 
who,  in  the  departments  of  novel  or  romance,  might  have  af- 
pired  to  lafting  reputation,  wafting  his  time  and  talents  in 
building  hiftorical  hypothefes,  which  amufe  the  public  for  a 
feafon,  and  are  then  forgotten. 

The  vague  and  digrefiive  plan  of  the  prefent  work,  in  which 
the  embarrafling  march  of  Hannibal  is  rendered  more  fa- 
tiguing by  numerous  deviations,  fummoned  all  our  attention  to 
comprehend  our  author's  defign  and  arguments.  Who  would 
expect  to  find  repeated  invectives  again  11  the  French  revolution, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  ?  Yet  fuch  there  are  ;  and  conveyed 
in  a  tone  of  fuch  furyt  as  to  be  rendered,  if  poflible,  yet  more 
abfurd  from  their  manner,  than  from  their  pofition  :  and  in  a 
mere  literary  work,  written  by  a  clergyman,  we  are  difgufted 
with  a  vehement  malignity,  unworthy  of  the  placid  intelli- 
gence of  the  fcholar,  difgraceful  to  the  meek  temper  of  a 
Chriftian. 

The  want  of  a  map  yet  further  embarrafles  Mr.  Whitaker's 
refearch  ;  though,  in  truth,  a  good  map,  with  a  few  explana-. 
tions,  would  have  more  clearly  authenticated  his  defign,  than 
the  prefent  compilation. 

The  marrow  of  this  vaft  work,  if  we  rightly  comprehend 
it  amidit  its  erratic  excurfions,  is,  that  Hannibal  pafled  the 
Rhone  at  Lauriol,  and  purfued  the  river  to  Lyons.  From 
this  place,  according  to  mod  antiquaries,  he  proceeded  in  his 
march  to  die  Alps,  which  he  pafled  by  mount  Cenis,  the  ufual 
route  into  Italy,  But  this  idea  is  not  fufficiently  fublime  for 
Mr.  Whitaker's  warm  imagination,  which  condu&s  Hannibal 
up  towards  the  fprings  of  the  Rhone,  and  over  the  Alps  by 
Great  St.  Bernard,  the  paflage  from  Switzerland.  Of  all  the 
opinions  hitherto  advanced,  this  muft  be  allowed  to  be,  on  the 
firft  glance,  the  moil  improbable ;  yet  we  pretend  not  to  fay 
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that  it  is  abfolutely  erroneous  ;  for  we  well  remember  that, 
even  in  the  time  of  Livy,  there  were  various  opinions  on  the 
fubjetl,  as  that  great  hiftorian  commemorates;  and  what 
could  net  be  decided  feventeen  centuries  ago,  we  defpair  of 
feeing  adjufted  now,  after  a  further  lofs  of  the  original  evi- 
dence. Livy  does  not  explicitly  point  out  the  route ;  but  he 
fpecially  reje£ts  *  the  opinion  that  Hannibal  pafled  by  the 
Mons  Pceninus  ;  and  as  he  was  himfelf  a  native  and  inhabitant 
of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  mailer  of  every  poffible  information 
on  the  fubject,  it  is  mere  rafhnefs  in  a  modern  to  combat  his 
authority.  Yet  unfortunately  this  is  the  very  route  Mr.  Whi- 
taker  has  chofen !  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  avoid  a  fmile  where  we 
perceive  our  warm  author,.,  when  he  meets  with  paflages  of 
Polybius  or  Livy  which  contradict  his  hypothefis,  gravely  at- 
tacking, and  pretending  to  confute  thofe  venerable  writers! 

The  plan  of  the  prefent  diflertation  ought  to  have  been  this. 
Translations  of  all  the  original  authorities  ought  to  have  been 
given  in  chronological  order :  then  the  remarks  mould  have 
briefly  pointed  out  the  circumftancer,  in  which  all  agreed,  and 
afterwards  difcuffed  the  differences.  In  this  clear  and  compre- 
henfive  manner,  the  reader  muft  have  attained  a  complete  view 
of  the  fubject  at  once,  inftead  of  wading  through  a  morafs  in 
fearch  of  folid  patches  of  land. 

We  now  refume  the  volumes,  in  order  to  confider  fome  par- 
ticular paiTages. 

The  lirft  edition  of  Simler's  defcription  of  Vallais  and  the 
Alps,  of  which  Mr.  Whitaker  attempts,  vol.  I.  p.  17,  to  fet- 
tle the  date,  and  afcribes  it  to  1567,  now  lies  before  us.  It 
is  printed  at  Zurich  by  Frofchover  in  1574;  and  the  dedica- 
tion by  Simler  to  the  bifhop  of  Sion,  is  dated  Tiguri,  5  Idus 
Auguili,  I574-  It  is  furprifing  that  Scheuchzers  curious  Iter 
Alpinum,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  fhould  be  quite  unknown 
to  our  author. 

Amidft  a  long  and  ufelefs  digreffion  concerning  Lyons,  we 
find  an  impertinent  note,  p.  55,  on  the  porcelain  of  the  an- 
cients j  and  Mr.  Whhaker  decides  that  the  pocula  murrhina 
were  porcelain.  We  !  a  e  to  the  learned  reader  to  decide  if 
the  following  words  of  i'liny,  which  he  quotes,  can  apply  to 
porcelain.  l  Subinde  circumagentibus  fe  maculis  in  purpuram 
candoremque,  et  tertiam  ex  utroque  ignefcentem,  velut  per 
tranfitum  colons  purpura  rubefcente,  aut  la£te  candefcente  f.* 
This  defcription  can  only  apply  to  a  fpecies  of  agate,  or  other 
femitranfparent  ftone ;  an  idea  fully  confirmed  by  Pliny's  ac- 

*  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  38 

f  Pl'ny,  xxxvii.  1,  fays  they  were  found  in  Parthia,  and  Carniania  ;   '  fc,u- 
niorcni  putant  fub  terra  calore  deiifari.'     Porcelain  I 
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count  that  the  pocula  murrhina  et  cryftallina  (lib.  33,  proem.) 
•were  equally  dug  out  of  the  earth.  So  conftantly  delufiye  is 
Mr.  Whisker's  imagination. 

What  is  all  this  to  the  march  of  Hannibal  ?  But  how  avoid 
wandcing  with  fuch  a  guide? 

In  p.  73,  Mr.  Whitaker  appears  as  a  politician,-  and,  amidfl: 
a  vehement  invective  againft  the  French  revolution,  mentions 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  modern  Pohs,  as  living  under 
popular  governments.  A  ftranger  miftake  we  never  wit- 
nefied ;  for  the  government  cf  Rome  and  of  Poland  was  aris- 
tocratic, the  exact  reverfe  of  that  of  the  people.  But,  to  alter 
a  little  a  faying  of  the  great  Conde,  Voiia  enfin  Monfieur 
Hannibal,  et  Meflieurs  les  Alpes  ! 

'  Thus  fuccefsful  in  his  progrefs,  Hanribal  fet  out  again  towards 
the  Alps.  But  whit  courfe  did  he  now  pun.:e  thither?  Did  he  now 
alter  the  route  which  he  had  taken  before  ;  turn  fuddenly  on  his  riglit 
from  Lyons,  and  direft  his  march  to  thofe  Alps,  from  which  he  had 
turned  away  on  his  left  before  :  Folard,  who  wildly  takes  Hannibal 
•up  towards  Lyons  as  far  only  as  Romans  on  the  Ifere,  in  order  to 
lead  him,  by  a  fudden  turn  on  the  right,  over  Mount  Genevre;  now 
carries  him  to  Mount  Genevre  accordingly.  But  M.  de  St.  Simon, 
who  brings  him   up  to   Vienne,  more  wildly   (if  we  can  talk  of 
greater  or  lefler  wildne'  s,  where  both  are  extravagantly  wild)  puts 
him  back — to  his  point  of  paflage  over  the  Rhone;  bringing  him 
up  betwixt  Romans  and  Grenoble  to  Vienne,  and  then  putting  hira 
back  by  Tein,  by  Valence,  and  by  M  rsteiimar ;  in  order  to  make 
him  commence,  where  he  fhou'd  have  commenced  before,  his  out- 
fet  for  the  Cottian  Alps.     Or  did  Hannibal  now  turn  on  his  right, 
in  order  to  reach  a  more  northerly  part  of  thefe  French  Alps,  and 
to  pafs  them  by  the  road  of  Little  St.  Bernard?  This  is  the  courfe, 
which  he  is  fuppofed  by  feveral  to  have  purfued  ;  particularly  by 
Mr.  Breval,  the  moil  knowing  and  intelligent  of  all  our  Endilh 
travellers  ;  and  by  that  dignified  officer  of  cur  army,  who  went  over 
the  Alps  in  order  to  trace  the  footftepsof  the  Carthaginian  hero  upon 
them.     "  From  what  has  been  faid  by  Polybius,"  argues  Mr.  Bre- 
val, "  concerning   Hannibal's  paffing  the  Rhone  at   Lyons,"  he 
fhould  have  faid,  concerning  his  coming  up  the  Rhone  to  Lvons, 
after  his  pafTage  o\  er  it  below  ;  "  and  his  entering  Italy  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  Infubri  [Infubres],  which  is  the  prefent  Milanefe;  it  will 
follow,  that  he  took  the  road  of  Chamberri,  the  Petit  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  Vale  of  Aolta."     In  a  note  he  adds,  that  the  Petit  St.  Ber- 
nard "  was  part  of  the  Alps,  called  Pccninae  from  the  march  of  the 
Carthaginians."     Accordingly  "  we  are  ftill  more  inclined  in  our 
days,"  adds  St.  Simon,  "  to  maintain  that  Hannibal  pafTed  by  Little 
St.  Bernard ;  fince  we  have  been  allured,  that  all  the  bones  of  an 
elephant  were  difcovered  upon  this  mountain."     I  underftand  too 
torn  forne  letters,  with  which  the  general  has  favoured  me ;  and 
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from  a  large  map  of  the  Alps,  which  he  has  communicated  to  me, 
after  he  had  delineated  the  courfe,  and  fet  down  obfervations  with 
his  own  hand  upon  it ;  that  he  carries  Hannibal  from  Lyons  acrofe 
Dauphiny,  enters  the  Alps  with  him  by  a  fteep  and  rugged  gully,  in- 
which  are  ftill  vifible  the  remains  of  an  ancient  road,  and  a  little  to 
the  fouth  of  which  is  the  modern  entrance  for  Mount  Cenis,  called 
Les  Efchelles.  He  thence  conducts  him  along  the  vale,  between 
high  hills  and  up  the  river  Yere,  to  the  plain  where  Chamberry  now 
ftands  ;  over  it,  and  by  St.  Joire,  to  the  vale  of  the  river  Ifere  near 
Montmelian.  He  then  brings  him  up  along  its  right  bank,  to  the 
grand  bend  of  the  Ifere  on  the  right,  and  to  Conflans  upon  it ; 
along  the  trough  of  the  Ifere  ftill,  by  La  Roche  Sevin,  Faiffon, 
Monfiier,  Ayme,  St.  Maurice,  and  Sext,  to  the  foot  of  Little  St. 
Bernard  ;  up  its  weftern  fide,  through  a  long,  fteep,  and  rugged 
gully,  to  the  right  of  a  rapid  current  without  a  name,  but  clofe  on 
the  left  of  a  hill  called  Roche  Blanche,  near  the  bottom  of  the  af- 
cent,  by  the  entrance  into  the  gully,  and  at  the  village  of  Les  Vil- 
lars ;  fo  to  the  furnmit  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  the  gorge  or  pafs  of 
which  is  wide  and  long  enough  to  contain  Hannibal's  army  clofcly 
encamped. 

'  Mr.  Breval,  as  we  fee  above,  carries  the  Carthaginians  from 
Little  St.  Bernard  down  the  vale  of  Aofta.  In  the  fame  line  does  the; 
general  alfo  conduct  them.  On  the  top  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  he 
obferves,  is  a  fmall  lake  which  gives  rife  to  a  river,  that  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Hauteville,  vulgarly  and  erroneoufly  called  Tuille,  is  joined 
by  a  brook.  Over  this  brook,  as  well  as  the  general  recollects,  the 
road  goes  down  to  Tuille,  a  fmall  diftance  below,  over  a  very  high 
and  narrow  bridge.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  junction  of 
this  brook  with  the  river,  is  fuch  a  narrow  path  on  the  fteep  tide  of 
a  loofe  and  rocky  hill,  as  is  liable  to  be  wafhed  away  by  falling  rains, 
or  melting  fnows,  oi"  even  to  be  beat  down  by  balls  of  fnow ;  and 
as  well  correfponds,  in  the  general's  opinion,  with  the  broken  road 
that  interrupted  Hannibal's  march.  When  the  general  pafTed  it  in 
the  end  of  September  1775,  *l  na^  been  repaired  in  fome  places  by 
long  pine-trees,  laid  length-wife,  and  planed  along  their  upper  fides. 
Over  thefe,  he,  his  fervant,  and  his  mules  were  obliged  to  pafs ;  and 
he  was  told  by  his  mule-driver,  that  this  was  the  worft  part  of  the 
Alps,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  repair  it  every  year. 
The  road  appears  from  the  maps,  to  reach  the  river  of  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, juft  below  the  fall  of  a  brook  into  it,  to  crofs  the  river,  make 
a  circuit  round  a  village,  re^crofs  the  river,  make  an  equal  circuit 
upon  the  other  bank,  crofs  the  river  again,  make  a  third  circuit, 
and  finally  re-crofs  the  river  for  St.  Bidier.  In  the  afcent  to  St.  D'\- 
dier,  therefore,  I  fuppofe  that  dangerous  pafs  to  be ;  which  the  ge- 
neral's memory  is  obliged  to  fixfo  indefinitely  at  prefent,  as  to  place 
it  "  a  few  hundred  yards"  below  the  union  of  the  river  and  the 
brook.     He  thence  comes  down  by  Morges,La  Sala,  Derbe,  Avife* 
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jmd  Livrogne,  to  Aofta;  partes  through  its  long  and  winding  valley, 
by  Verrex  to  Ivrea ;  and  there  turns  on  the  right  to  the  capital  of 
the  Taurini,  Turin. 

1  This  route,  fo  particularly  flepped  out  by  the  general,  certainly 
bears  very  ftrong  marks  of  probability  upon  the  face  of  it.  But, 
what  adds  to  the  probability,  this  very  route  was  purmed  by  the 
contending  armies  of  the  French  and  the  allies,  in  the  war  of  our 
queen  Anne.  In  1 709,  the  latter  fent  their  main  body  over  mount 
Cenis ;  while  a  fmall  corps  drew  near  by  the  valley  of  Aofta  to  Lit- 
tle St.  Bernard,  "afcended,  and  puffed  over  it.  The  whole  army  re- 
treated afterwards,  partly  by  mount  Cenis,  and  partly  by  Little  St. 
Bernard.  In  1 7 1 1  thev  croffed  mount  Cenis  again,  in  order  to  make 
the  French  quit  the  Tarentaife ;  and  to  ailift  fuch  of  their  own 
forces,  as  were  to  pafs  by  Little  St.  Bernard.  They  even  advanced 
at  laft,  very  near  to  Montmelian.  But,  as  they  ivere  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  courfe  of  the  I/ere,  the  cannons,  which  the  French  had  planted 
at  La  Chavane,  did  fome  damage  to  their  columns.  They  fent 
parties,  however,  to  take  poffeffion  of  Chamberry;  and  all  their 
cavalry  encamped  there.  But  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  all  paffed  back  by  Little  St-  Bernard.  Such  a  practifed 
road  has  this  been,  to  our  modern  armies !' 

The  general  here  mentioned  is  general  Melville,  a  foldier 
and  a  fcholar,  whofe  opinion  we  efteem  the  raoft  probable, 
^hough  Mr.  Whitaker  completely  diflents  from  it. 

'  All  feems  to  fhew  us  with  a  plenitude  of  evidence,  that  Hanni- 
bal did  not  leave  the  Rhone  at  his  paflage  acrofs  it,  in  order  to  go  by 
mount  Genevre  or  mount  Cenis  into  Itnly  ;  that  he  did  not  leave  it 
even  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  crofs  over  Little  St.  Bernard  thither ; 
that,  in  his  march  from  Lyons,  he  did  juft  as  he  had  done  in  his 
march  to  it  before,  and  kept  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  in 
both ;  that  in  both  he  purfued  one  and  the  fame  plan  of  movements, 
completing  in  the  latter  what  he  had  begun  in  the  former ;  that  he 
mounted  up  near  the  very  rife  of  the  R.hone,  that  there  he  afcended 
the  Aips,  and  thence  he  penetrated  into  Italy.  All  the  various  fup- 
pofitions,  therefore,  of  his  marching  over  any  part  of  that  great  bar- 
rier of  hills,  which  flanks  the  -^ejlern  fide  of  North  Italy,  vanifii 
into  air  at  once,  like  fo  many  mifts,  before  the  ftrong  lufter  of  this, 
hiftorical  fun.  Hannibal  reached  the  mountains,  at  a  very  differ- 
ent point.  Hannibal  entered  them,  in  a  very  different  direclion. 
He  went  not  -from  weft  to  ea ft  along  them,  but  traverfed  them  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  actually  iaierfeHed  all  the  lines  of  his  fuppofed 
movements.' 

As  a  rifible  fpecimen  of  our  author's  manner  of  handling 
the  claflicS)  we  fliall  tranferibe  a  note  from  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

V  Among  the  "fragments  of  a  general  hiftory  by  Saliuft,  we  find  a 
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letter  from  Pompey  to  the  fenate,  which  has  been  accidentally  pre- 
ferred by  Noftius,  and  feems  to  contradict  this.  In  it,  Pompey  is 
made  to  write  thus :  "  per  eas  [Alpes]  iter  aliud  atque  Hannibal 
nobis  opportunius  patefeci"  (Salluftij  Opera  Omnia,  Glafgow,  1777, 
p.  278).  But  the  fentence,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  contradictory  at 
once  to  Appian  and  to  itfelf.  It  fpeaks  of  a  road  as  made  more 
wide  and  more  commodious,  yet  does  not  notice  positively  what 
road  this  was.  It  notices  the  road  only  negatively,  as  different  from 
Hannibal's.  It  thus  fpeaks  of  the  road  as  an  unknown  one,  even 
while  it  intimates  the  road  to  have  been  made  more  wide  and  more 
commodious.  Such  contradictorinefs  neither  Pompey,  nor  any  man 
of  common  fttifcy  could  admit  in  a  mere  recital  of  fafts  done  by  the 
relator.  The  words  therefore,  we  are  fore,  fhould  be  fuch  as  re- 
concile Pompey  with  himfelf  and  with  Appian.  A  fingle  word  does 
this  :  "  per  eas  idem  atque  Hannibal  nobis  opportunius  patefeci.''' 
Pompey  then  fays  with  Appian,  that  he  purfued  the  courfe  of  Han- 
nibal over  the  Alps ;  that  he  widened  it,  which  is  what  Appian 
means  by  his  .pc^ps- a-ev,  or  "  formed ;"  and  that  he  thus  rendered 
It  more  convenient  for  the  Romans.  With  fuch  a  double  congruity 
|n  the  new  reading,  we  cannot  hefitate  a  moment  in  adopting  it/ 

Bravlffimo  !  But  Mr.  Whitaker's  chief  talent  lies  in  alter- 
ing aliud  to  idem, 

Livy  fays  that  Hannibal,  in  proceeding  to  the  Alps,  from 
Lyons,  turned  into  the  country  of  theTricaftini,  a  tribe  fixed, 
by  the  modern  name  Tricaftin,  to  the  region  on  the  Rhone, 
oppofite  Viviers;  and  that  he  thence  went  by  the  extreme 
border  of  the  Vocontii.  This  explicitly  evinces  that  the  Car- 
thaginian went  to  the  fouth,  whereas  Mr.  Whitakermuft  have 
.him  go  north.  But  how  does  he  get  rid  of  this  folemn  tefli- 
motyy  ?  By  fuppofing,  in  defiance  of  all  geography  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  both  thefe  tribes  lay  in  ftripes,  or  braids, 
(p.  129,  131),  like  a  Highland  plaid;  and  that  the  Rhone 
was  the  not  them  frontier  of  both !  Thus  the  Sigelauni  and 
Allobroges  *  are  annihilated  to  make  room  for  an  hypothefis; 
and  nations  muft  be  turned  into  ftripes,  becaufe  Mr.  Whita- 
ker  commands  Hannibal  to  go  by  Switzerland,  as  the  neareft 
way  from  Spain  into  Italy. 

In  fome  quotations  from  SaufTure  (and  Mr.  Whitaker  has 
enlarged  his  book  by  frequent  paffages  from  Alpine  travellers), 
our  author  is  fo  unfair,  p.  142,  as  to  tranflate  the  words,  *  vou- 
loit  permettre  la  navigation  de  l'Arve,'  and  *  en  permettant  la 
navigation  de  l'Arve,'  thus,  *  would  permit  the  Arve  to  be  ren- 
dered navigable'  —  c  by  permitting  the  Arve  to  be  made  navi- 
gable :'  whereas  the  plain  fenfe  is,  that  the  Genevans  do  not 

*  See  the  Geographic  Ancienne  of  D' Anvil  e  ;  or  the  excellent  tranflati^n, 
With  improvements,  London,  1 791,  x  vols.  8vo. 
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permit  the  navigation  of  the  Arve,  becaufe  it  might  interfere 
with  that  of  the  Rhone.  And  what  is  the  ufe  of  this  vitiation? 
Becaufe  Mr.  Whicaker  wants  to  ferve  his  hypothecs,  by  prov- 
ing that  the  Arve  is  not  navigable  !  But  neither  ancients,  nor 
moderns,  Greeks,  Latins,  nor  French,  are  fafe  from  his  tor- 
rid imagination. 

Our  author  is  well  known  as  a  fuccefsful  Celtic  etymolo- 
gic, and  many  a  treat  of  this  fort  a  reader  who  is  fond  of  fyi- 
labub  may  here  find.     Take  the  following  fpecimen : 

'  Thofe  who  were  called  Cdtte  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  Ar- 
Jyes  Celtx,  as  Mountaineers,  were  afterwards  called  Hetvetii  as  Cd- 
Ur.  Galli,  Galata,  Gallita,  Celt*,  and  Calkd-ones,  fPafli,  F. 
^//o-broges,  and  Hehtt-u,  are  all  the  fame  appellatives,  altered 
merely  by  provincialities  ef  pronunciation  and  diverfities  of  termi- 
nation.' 

In  vol.  i.  p.  176,  Mr.  Whitaker  grievoufly  laments  that  Po- 
lybius, in  defcribing  the  march  of  Hannibal  from  Lyons  to  the 
Alps,  fhould  overleap  sixty  miles.  In  plain  truth,  theie 
fixty  miles  are  a  part  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  march  only,  and  quite 
unknown  to  Hannibal  or  Polybius.  A  judicious  author  would, 
from  this  circumitance  alone,  have  abandoned  the  hypothefis; 
but  no  march  is  too  long  ior  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  we  only  re- 
gret that  we  are  obliged  to  be  his  elephants. 

What  occafion  was  there  for  Mr.  Whitaker  to  tell  us,  p  201, 
that  he  is  a  hen-pecked  hufband  ?  Is  this  a  par:  of  Hannibal's 
march  ? 

*  This  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  iex ;  and  I  recommend  &c 
example  to  my  married  and  unmarried  countrymen.  A  Martiguv 
wile,  furely,  cannot  be  a  better  governor  than  a  Britiih  one.  I  ihall 
therefore  be  glad  to  fee  the  hutbands  of  Britain,  like  thofe  of  Mar- 
ti<mv,  all  governed  by  their  wives,  and  all  happy  under  their  *'o- 
vernment.  Nor  is  my  recommendation  founded  entirely  upon  fpe- 
culation.  Experience  has  added  her  important  fancrion.  Who  then 
can  difpute  the  doctrine?     Who  will  not  make  the  experiment;1 

Among  the  cafual  objections  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  fcheme, 
which  his  own  work  fupplies  in  profufion,  may  bs  ranked  the 
numerous  hamlets,  found  by  Hannibal  on  that  part  of  the  Alps 
which  he  pafled ;  a  circumitance  only  poflible  in  the  milder 
climate  of  the  fouthern  Alps.  Yet  our  author  exclaims  with 
wonder  at  his  own  imagination,  p.  234,  c  fo  thick  fet  v 
towns  does  this  fuppofed  wildernels  of  the  Alps  appear  at 
prefent !'  An  expreilion  in  which  the  grammar,  we  fuppofe,  is 
fpecially  adapted  to  the  fenfe.  For  Mr.  "Whitaker  if  Jpeaking 
cf  the  ancient  hamlets  of  the  Seduni. 

With  the  true  courage  of  Hannibal,  Mr.  Whitaker  attacks 
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ancients  and  moderns;  but  perhaps  the  verbal  critic  may  think 
we  wrote  Cannibal,  when  he  perufes  the  following  atrocity: 

*  Yet,  to  my  aitonifhmeni,  I  find  a  prelate,  whom  I  have  bean 
long  in  the  habit  of  refpe&ing  as  a  found  fcholar,  whatever  I  mav 
think  or  fufpect  of  him  as  a  divine,  proving  himfclf  moft  heretically 
erroneous  in  an  allnfion  to  this  pafTage.  In  his  Difcourfe  to  the 
Clergy,  bifhop  Watfon  fpeaks  of  "  the  olive  branch  being  a  fi<mal 
of  peace,  not  only  among  Greek  and  Romans,  but  bkewife  amon^ft 
the  Alpine  nations,  who  met  Hannibal  en  lih  pajfagef'  (fee  his  Ser- 
mons and  Tracts,  :78s,  p.  214).  The  prelate,  it  feems,  reads 
Polybius,  not  with  his  own  eyes,  but  with  the  eyes  of  Gafaubon. 
He  examines  only  one  column  in  the  page  of  Polybius.  He  honours 
the  Latin  to  the  rejection  of  the  Greek.  If  it  is  thus  he  reads  the 
fathers  and  the  Scriptures,  he  may  be  ail  that  the  fharpeft  fufpici- 
oufnefs  of  orthodoxy  has  furmifed  him  to  be,  all  that  is  moft  un-^ 
worthy  of  a  fcholar,  and  all  that  is  moft  indecent  in  a  bifhop.' 

To  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  lingular  vehemence  of  tem- 
per, Mr.  Whitaker  thus  fuperadds  the  genuine  odium  eccleji- 
ajlicum. 

But  where  is  the  march  of  Hannibal?  Mr.  Whitaker,  in 
p.  248,  gives  us  a  long  note  on  potatoes  ;  not  that  they  were5 
known  to  Hannibal,  gentle  reader,  but  to  prove  that  they 
were  known  in  England  long  before  Raleigh's  time ;  which  is, 
indeed,  evinced  from  Harrifon,  who  wrote  in  1579:  but  he 
fpecially  fays  that  they  were  brought  from  Spain  *.  80  the  po* 
tatoes  are  where  they  were  :  but  where  is  Hannibal  ? 

'  Livy's  teftimony  againft  the  paflage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  has  been  frequently  appealed  to  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
by  thofe  who  feel  their  weaknefs  too  fenfibly  to  walk  upon  their 
own  legs,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  hobble  on  the  crutches  of 
authority.  Thefe  form  the  multitude  of  readers,  even  of  writers 
too ;  and,  with  all  fuch,  the  appeal  is  very  natural.  Who  is  fo 
likely  to  know  the  route  that  Hannibal  did  or  did  not  take,  as  his 
own  hiftorian,  as  the  general  hiftorian  of  the  Romans  too,  as  a  Ro- 
man living  f)uly  two  centuries  afterward,  as  a  writer  of  the  firffc 
credit  and  dignity  in  the  empire  of  hiftory  ?  Such  are  the  ftrong 
rcafons,  that  have  induced  all  ages  of  literary  inquiry,  implicitly  to 


*  Mr.  «V.  has  imagination  to  confound,  but  not  judgment  to  difcriminate. 
This  potatoe,  imported  from  Spain,  and  ufed  with  eryngo  roots  as  a  provo- 
cative, was  the  convofottlus  batatas,  a  plant  brought  frbrn  'South  America  to 
Spain,  where,  and  in  Portugal,  it  is  cultivated  for  the  table;  but  will  grow  in 
ni!  other  country  in  Europe.  Rozin  Appercu  des  Plantes  Ufuclles,  art.  MULo- 
dciwa.  Hie  common  potatoe  is  with  great  juftice  believed  to  have  been  firft 
imported  by  Sir  Walser  Raleigh,  from  fo  me  diflricT:  of  America;  or  at  leaft 
cxt.ndcd  to  general  cultivation  by  him. 
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ttceive  the  atteftation  of  Livy,  and  eagerly  to  repel  Hannibal  from 
Great  St.  Bernard  !  But  with  thofe  who  can  examine  the  evidence 
of  facts,  who  dare  to  think  with  even  a  Livy  againft  them,  and  even 
prefume  to  call  a  Livy  himfeif,  that  monarch  in  hiitory,  to  the  bar 
of  their  literary  republicanifm ;  the  aflertions  of  Livy  will  have  only 
the  weight  of  his  reafons.  Merely  as  thefe  are  of  moment,  will  thofit 
be  confidered  cf  importance.  Yet  no  petulance  of  criticifm  fhouid 
be  Ihown  to  fuch  an  author.  The  monarch  mould  be  revered, 
when  the  man  is  tried.  The  authority  of  Livy,  indeed,  fhouid  be 
confidered  as  ever  reipecrable  in  itfelf ;  nor  mould  any  opinion  be 
lightly  taken  up  againft  it,  efpecialiy  on  a  point  of  hiftory  fo  near 
to  his  own  times.  But  his  teftimony  is  really  of  no  weight,  in  the 
prefent  cafe.  It  is  contradicted  by  thofe  infcriptions  above.  It  is 
oppofed  by  the  whole  tenour  of  Poiybius's  hift&ry  of  Hannibal.  It 
is  encountered  by  the  whole  tenour  even  of  his  own.  It  is  finally 
and  for  ever  overthrown,  by  fome  ftriking  notices  in  other  and 
earlier  parts  of  his  general  hiftory.  This  hiftorian,  therefore,  who 
ftands  ftriding  like  a  giant  acrois  the  plain,  and  by  the  temple  on 
Great  St.  Bernard,  brandifhing  his  iron  mace,  and  forbidding  me 
all  pafiage  with  Hannibal  along  that  avenue,  I  am  compelled  to 
face,  becaufe  he  ftops  me,  to  knock  down,  becaufe  he  would  dif- 
lodge  me,  and  to  march  over  his  proftrate  body  (if  I  can)  into 
Italy.' 

Oculos  infanos,  et  gaudia  vana !  And,  in  p.  350,  our  tre- 
mendous knight  of  chivalry  again  attacks  the  giant  Livy,  and 
convicts  him  of  writing  *  a  mafs  of  inaccuracy,  forgetful nefs, 
and  error,'  and  of  c  grofs  ignorance.'  Too  bad !  Poor  Strabo 
is  alfo  knocked  down  with  his  own  folio,  p.  353,  becaufe  he 
fpecialiy  gives  us  to  underftand,  lib.  iv.  p.  319,  that  Hanni- 
bal pafled  by  the  Taurini ;  that  is,  in  a  direction  from  the  we  it 
of  the  Alps  to  their  country;  which  is  palpably  Livy's  idea, 
and. agreeable  to  good  fenle,  and  the  ulual  order  of  things. 
And,  in  p.  362,  we  find,  '  fo  much  does  Strabo  vie  in  con- 
tradi&orinels,  and  confufion,  with  Livy  himfeif.'  That  is, 
their  teftimonies  confute  Mr.  Whitaker's  idea.  If  Mr.  Whita- 
ker's  felf-importance  will  permit  us  to  afk  a  plain  queftion,  we 
would  inquire,  what  credit  can  be  given  to  2  modern  writer, 
who  thus  attacks  the  fole  fountains  of  ancient  truth  ?  The 
vifionary  hiftory  of  Alancheiter  is  rational  in  comparifon  of 
this. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  fecond  volume  ;  and,  as  our  readers 
mult  already- be  tired  of  the  fubject,  we  (hall  be  as  brief  as 
poffible. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  right  when  he  obferves,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  that 
there  are  many  miftakes  in  D'Anville's  ancient  geography  , 
and,  for  inftances,  the  north  of  Germany  may  be  added  to 

Britain 
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Britain.  But  he  far  excels  any  preceding  geographer,  and 
the  fubjec"l  is  full  of  difficulties.  D'Anville  himfelf  obferved  to 
a  friend,  from  whom  we  received  the  remark,  *  Ah  monfieurj 
monfieur,  il  y  a  bien  des  erreurs  dans  la  g^ographie  ! ' 

The  Carthaginian  medals,  found  on  the  top  of  Great  St. 
Bernard,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  33,  will  never,  fave  in  the  eye  of 
fancy,  afford  any  proof  that  Hannibal  parTed  by  that  route. 
Eckhel,  in  his  late  numifmatical  work,  denies  that  any  Car- 
thaginian coins  exift :  at  any  rate,  it  will  require  a  perfon  of 
(kill  to  know  them.  We  fufpeet  thofe  in  queftion  to  have  been 
Gaulic.  But  granting  them  Carthaginian,  a  thoufand  inci- 
dents may  have  brought  them  there,  befides  the  patfage  of 
Hannibal :  and  Mr.  Whitaker's  fondnefs  for  the  improbable 
can  alone  fubftitute  this  for  an  argument. 

The  Rex  Hannibalianus,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  note,  is  apparently 
the  nephew  of  Conftantine  I.  of  whom  we  have  gold  andbrafs 
coins ;  afterwards  ignoiantly  confounded  with  Hannibal. 
From  p.  45  it  appears,  that  Hannibal's  paffage  over  the  Alps 
happened  towards  the  end  of  October;  and  thus  does  Mr. 
Whitaker  furnifh  another  argument  againft  his  hypothefis,  the 
northern  Alps  being  impracticable  to  an  army  at  that  fea- 
fon.  The  *  rains  oi  winter  muft  begin  to  defcend  early  in 
fnows ;'  p.  47,  appears  a  new  expreffion,  of  a  peculiarly  ftrong 
flavour.  Our  author's  warm  defence  of  monks,  p.  50,  is 
worthy  of  the  prefent  hour  of  darknefs,  when  the  light  of  the 
reformation  appears  to  have  arifen  in  vain ;  and,  indeed,  the 
very  word  reformation  has  become  fo  odious,  thr.t  we  daily 
expect  to  fee  Judaifm  replaced  by  act:  of  parliament,  Chrifti- 
anity  itfelf  being  a  reformation.  But  extremes  are  the  only 
for tre fifes  cf  weak  minds. 

Mr.  Whitaker's  political  intemperance  we  have  before  re- 
marked ;  and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  learned  and  philosophical 
language  on  the  fubjecft,  we  give  the  following  note  from 
vol.  ii.  p.  70  : 

*  I  thus  fpeak  of  the  king  of  France,  as  ftill  exifting :  the  repub- 
I'c,  that  production  of  the  grofleftanu  moft  pompous  perjury,  which 
has  ril'en  up  like  a  puff- bail  from  a  dunghill  in  the  dark,  being  fure, 
in  every  hiftorical  view,  to  difappear  as  fuddenly  as  it  fprung,  to 
fpend  itfelf  in  its  own  emiflions  of  fmoke  and  foot,  and  fo  refoive 
into  its  generative  dung  again.' 

It  is  a  rifible  inftance  of  human  frenzy  to  hear  an  English- 
man thus  dictate  to  France,  to  providence,  to  God  ;  and  akin 
with  the  pretence  of  a  nation  of  eight  millions,  and  thofe  far 
from  united,  to  impofe  a  government  on  a  nation  of  twenty- 
five  millions,  while  all  that  the  French  defire  of  us  is,  that  we 
would  take  phyfic,  and  keep  ourfelves  cool.  How  different 
4  from 
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from  the  conduct  of  Iaft  century,  that  sera  of  real  ftatefmenj 
When  the  powers  of  Europe,  far  from  confoiid-uting  the  Eng- 
lifh  republic  by  attacks,  treated  it  with  friendship  and  refpedt, 
till  it  fell  from  internal  caufes ! 

In  p.  82,  &c.  Mr.  Whitaker  warmly  attacks  Mr.  Dutens* 
becaufe  he  obierves  that  Hannibal  could  only  {hew  Italy  to  his 
foldiers  from  a  mountain  near  the  Col  de  Feneltrelles.  Here 
is  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  argument.  '  From  Col  de 
Feneftre'les,  therefore,  from  any  hill  near  it,  from  any  part 
of  the  Ccttian  or  the  Graian,  could  not  Hannibal,  or  any  man 
in  his  fenfes,  pretend  to  (hew  the  fue  of  Rome.  But  Hanni- 
bal, or  any  one,  might  from  the  Pennini.'  As  if,  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  one  could  not  point  out  with  one's  finger 
the  /fo  of  Rome  ! 

The  atheifm  of  fome  members  of  the  French  republic  in*. 
tcrrupts  the  pafiage  of  Hannibal,  vol.  ii.  p.  102,  both  text  and 
notes,  both  elephants  and  light  infantry.  But  Mr.  Whitaker 
has  not  candour  enough  to  allow,  that  in  France  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Chriftianity  were  fo  extreme,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  excited  a  contempt  of  religion  in  fome  ignorant  and  vio- 
lent minds ;  as  the  former  political  opprefiion  occafioned  the 
prefent  political  madnefs.  *  Surely  oppreflion  maketh  a  wiie 
man  mad,'  fays  a  book,  which  if  Mr.  Whitaker  perufed  mors 
frequently,  and  attended  lefs  to  profane  luftory  and  idle  dii- 
putation,  he  would  find  replete  with  a  fpirit  the  very  reverie, 
of  his  own. 

The  burning  of  rubble-coal  into  lime,  recommended  vol.  iu 
p.  142,  from  Simler,  would  be  a  flrange  practice  at  prefent. 
We  are  fomewhat  furpriied  at  the  long  difcuffion,  whether 
Hannibal  could  ufe  vinegar  in  diflblving  rocks.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  tried  upon  an  inch  of  granhe.  The  pafDge  from, 
Appian,  p.  171,  is  rendered  nonfenitby  Mr.  Whitaker's  trans- 
lation, che  extinguilhed  the  afhes  with  fire  and  vinegar:'  read, 
*  with  water  and  vinegar  j'  t)«rt  xxt  »|«.  Mr.  Whitaker  is  moft 
fevere  on  Hampton,  and  other  tranilators,  who  neyer  fell  into 
fuch  an  error  as  this.  In  p.  197,  we  are  furprifed  to  find  our 
author  fo  ignorant  as  to  iuppofe  the  Greek  months  were  di- 
vided into  weeks  of  feven  days  ;  while  it  is  in  imitation  of  th^ 
Greek  practice  that  the  new  French  calendar  dividesthe  month 
into  fpaces  of  ten  days.  See  that  trivial  work,  the  Anticui- 
tates  Graecse,  of  L.  Bos,  pars  i.  c.  26  :  '  Msniem  dividebant 
in  tres  decades,'  &c.  Paulus  Jovius,  p.  217,  is  a  writer  of 
Well-known  falsehood  ;  and  Mcrula  only  followo  hun  ;  lo  that 
Mr.  Whitaker's  argument  from  their  teftimony  falls  of  it*. 
felt;  that  of  Luitprand,  an  ignorant  writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  equally  vague.  But  Jovius  andXuitprand  are  fit  op- 
ponents to  Polybius  and  Livy. 

C.  R.N.  Ar.  (XI.)  Aug.  nc.4.  I  i  Lallan! 
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Itallam  !  haliam  !  Mr.  Whitaker  at  length  concludes. 

'  I  have  thus  conducted  Hannibal  from  Lauriol,  on  the  Rhone 
in  Dauphiny,  to  Turin,  on  the  Po  in  Piedmont.  I  have  taken 
him  ftage  by  ftage,  and  ftep  by  ftep,  through  this  long  labyrinth 
of  nations;  as  the  concurring  narratives  of"  Polybius  and  of  Livy 
have  held  out  the  clue  *.  Geography  has  united  with  hiftory,  tha 
prefent  nature  of  the  ground  with  the  ancient  defcription  of  the  fites,, 
and  the  Itinerary  of  Rome  with  the  traditions  of  the  Romans,  to 
confirm  their  narrative  and  my  account.  I  have  pointed  out  alf© 
the  grand  reafons,  that  actuated  the  mind  of  Hannibal,  and  dire&ed 
the  movements  of  the  Carthaginians  under  him.  I  have  thus  thro\v:v 
a  new  and  ftrong  light,  J  prefume,  upon  this  important  portion  of 
hiftory.  I  have  particularly  fixed  the  line  in  which  he  crofTed  the 
Alps,  for  the  fry?  time  in  a.  Jingle  part  of  his  courfe,  and  for  the  laJTy 
I  truft,  in  every  part  of  k.  One  part  indeed  comes  in  to  fupport 
another ;  while  all  form  fiich  ai»  accumulative  feries  of  proofs,  33 
jfio  other  kind  of  argument  can  poflibly  boaft,  and  as-  raife«  this  (I 
flatter  myfelf)  into  a  fuperlative  fort  of  demonftration.  Evidence 
has  been  fucceffively  added  to  evidence,  Mke  hill  piled  upon  hill,  tili 
the  whole  (I  think)  has  rifen  into  a  mountain,,  like  its  own  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  towering  with  its  head  over  the  hiftory,  as  that  does  over  the- 
globe ;  leaving  all  the  clouds  at  its  feet,  and  Slowing  the  fu-nfliina 
in  a  burft  of  radiance  upon  its  fides/ 

We  are  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Whitaker  has  fatisfled  himfelf.. 
Had  he  only  written  a  vifionary  and  prolix  book,  we  fhoukl 
have  relaxed  the  rigour  of  criticifm  :  but  while  he  not  only  at- 
tacks ancients  and  moderns,  in  the  mod  virulent  terms,"  but 
even  goes  frequently  out  of  his  way,  to  fpatter  the  doors  of 
the  moft  refpe£t.able  writers  on  extraneous  fubjects,  with  the 
dirt  of  his  heavy  waggon,  he  has  no  title  to  complain  of  cen- 
fure,  though  we  mould  be  forry  to  imitate  his  fcurrility.  We 
(hall  be  the  firit  to  applaud  his  talents,  when  better  employed. 

Remarks  on  a  Bocky.  entitled  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Plowden.  Preceded  by  an  Addref*  to  the 
Rev.  Jofeph  Berlngton.     Svo.     $5.     Coghlan.      1794^ 

HE  Rev.  MefTrs.  Plowden  and  Berington  are  both  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergymen,  but  differ  extremely  in  opinion 
reflecting  the  jurifdi£Uonof  the  church,  and  a  varietey  of  other 
particulars.  The  former  is  a  ftrong  advocate  for  the  hierarchy* 
the  latter  is  accufed  of  entertaining  feutiments  unfavourable 

not  onlv  to  that  fyitem,  but  to  the  principles  and  political  con- 

■ ' 

*  A!'u  r  the  preceding  extracts,  this  mufl  appear  a  ftrarge  deception,  or  over- 
fight.     Ktv, 
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duct  of  Roman  Catholics*  particularly  the  ecclefiaftics,  in 
different  ages.  Between  difputants  animated  with  all  the  zeal 
of  oppofite  prejudices,  and  farther  heated  by  controverfies, 
which  they  have  already  maintained  before  the  public,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  expect  an  adherence  to  perfect,  coolnefsand  candour 
of  obfervation.  The  addrefs  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berington, 
which  precedes  the  Remarks  on  the  Memoirs,  occupies  almoft 
one  half  of  the  volume,  and  is  written  with  great  fpirit,  as 
well  as  acutenefs ;  but  is  fo  copioufly  blended  with  perfonal 
acrimony,  and  polemical  invective,  that,  though  it  may  gratify 
thofe  among  the  Roman  Catholics  who  entertain  the  fame 
fentiments  with  the  author,  it  can  afford  little  fatisfa£Hon  to 
the  public,  who  are  not  interested  in  the  difpute. 

With  refpeit  to  the  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  Mr.  Plowden 
endeavours  to  evince  that  they  are  a  fpurious  production,  and 
could  never  proceed  from  a  perfon  who  was  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  a  minifter  from  the  papal  fee.  For  the  fatisfaclion 
of  our  readers,  we  mall  lay  before  them  a  part  of  the  ob- 
fcrvations  adduced  to  eftablifh  this  opinion. 

*  The  important  report,  in  which  Panzani  communicates  his  own 
private  thoughts  and  conjectures  to  cardinal  Barberini,  and  another 
related  by  Mr.  Berington,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  the  mod  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  paiiionate  folly,  and  therefore  of  abfbrdity  and 
forgery.  The  Jefuits  are  here  faid,  by  a  grave  papal  minifter  em- 
ployed in  a  negociation  of  charity  and  peace,  to  have  a  great  many 
followers  and  admirers ;  and  in  order  to  diminifh  the  number  of  thefe 
admirers,  he  propofes  to  his  court,  to  cramp  the  Jefuits  in  their  fa- 
culties :  he  fuggefts  a  ftill  fharper  remedy,  propofed  by  fome  per* 
fons  in  England,  to  difmifs  them  from  the  government  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  college  at  Rome.  NotwithfLinding  that  they  have  fo  many  fol- 
lowers and  admirers,  he  afl'ures  the  cardinal,  that  they  do  not  attend 
to  the  care  of  fouls ;  that  avarice  is  their  only  motive,  traffic  is  their 
concern,  and  they  have  turned  the  miffion  into  a  bufinefs  of  profit: 
that  they  perfecute  the  bifhop,  and  that  this  fame  avarice  is  the  only 
motive  which  pufhes  them  on  to  do  it.  "  He  had  found,  he  fays, 
by  experience,  that  thefe  Jefuits  were  for  being  fole  proprietors  of 
the  miffion  (which  they  fo  much  neglected),  that  they  wormed  the 
clergy  out  of  their  places,  and  obliged  them  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
intereft  and  money."  From  the  fame  report  it  appears,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  certainty  of  the  Jefuits  crimes,  which  Panzani  had 
difcovered  by  experience,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  beft  catholic 
families,  ard  even  of  the  beft  wits,  itill  had  not  wit  enough  to  find 
them  out,  or  elfe  were  wicked  enough  to  partake  in  their  enormi- 
ties. "  For  the  Jefuits,  fays  Panzani,  cull  out  the  beft  wits  for 
their  own  body,  they  daily  make  ne.v  conquefts,  and  incorporate 
youths  of  the  bed  families  into  their  fociety,  &c"    I  am  aflaamed 
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of  Dodd  for  having  inferted  fuch  trafn  in  what  he  calls  a  Church 
Jtiflory;  it  is  fit  to  figure  only  in  the  QuoJIibets  or  the  Confideraiions 
of  Watfon ;  and,  until  Mr.  Berington  fhall  fupport  it  by  the  evi- 
dence of  cotemporary  authors,  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  every 
man  of  common  fenfe,  if  it  be  not  an  indignity  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  tell  us,  that  thi3  is  the  original  and  authentic  language  of  a 
prudent  minifter  of  the  holy  fee,  fent  to  compofe  differences  be- 
tween the  fecular  and  regular  clergy.     In  the  multitude  of  pamph- 
lets and  libels  againft  the  Jefuits,  which  I  have  read,  1  have  almoft 
confhntiy  obferved,  that  the  writers  of  them  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  their  real  merits  and  real  faults.     The  extravagance  and  the  folly 
of  the  imputations,  which  the  writers  ©f  fuch  libels  advance,  is  com- 
monly an  ample  and  very  fatisfuctory  refutation  of  what  they  impute. 
*  Cardinal  Baiberini  informs  Panzani,  that  the  holy  fee  itfelf  was 
afraid  that  the  Jefuits  would  traverfe  its  defign  of  giving  a  bifhop  to 
England.     The  cardinal  had  probably  forgotten,  that  a  few  years 
before,'  the  holy  fee  had  given  two  bifhops  to  England,  without  the 
fmallefl:  apprehenfion  of  the  Jefuits  power,  though  at  that  very  time, 
as  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Berington,  the  Jefuits  poffeffed  all  their 
ufual  influence  in  the  court  of  Rome.    In  the  very  fame  letter  Pan- 
zani is  forbidden  to  infinuate  the  banifhment  of  the  Jefuits,  or  even 
a  reduction  of  their  number,  which,  by  Wmdebank's  ftatement, 
exceeded  three  hundred,  though  the  cardinal,  and  of  courfe,  his 
uncle  the  pope,  well  knew,  that  thefe  three  hundred  men  weretraverf- 
in°-  the  defigns  of  the  holy  fee,  and  were  befides,  a  band  of  trad- 
ers, who  perfecuted  bifhops  only  from  avarice,  and  -mere  for  being 
the  fole  proprietors  of  the  million,  which,  however,  they  utterly 
neglected.     Where  is  cardinal  Barberini's  oiiginal  letter,  which  en- 
joins this  wonderful  policy  ?     Where  is  his  letter,  in  which  he  talks 
of  the  Jefuits  artifices,  and  complains  of  them,  for  not  having  yet 
declared,  "  that  they  would  move  in  the  affair  (of  the  agreement 
with  the  fecular  clergy)  as  the  Roman  fee  fhould  direcV'    The  let- 
ters of  Blond  give  evidence,  that  this  was  the  very  thing,  which  the- 
Jefuits  had  confbntly  done  in  the  whole  difpute ;  and  they  thereby 
prove  this  nnproduced  letter  of  Barberini  to  be  as  much  a  forgery, 
as  the  admirable  communications  of  Panzani  himfelf.     The  letter 
inciutioufly  fays,  that,  "  moving  as  the  holy  fee  fiwuld  direct,  was 
a  method,  which  the  Jefuits,  on  all  occafions,  feemed  prepared  to 
embrace."     ]f  this  was  written  by  Barberini,  how  could  he  poflibly 
apprehend,  that  thefe  fame  Jefuits  would  traverfe  the  defign  of  the 
holy  fee,  to  give  a  bifhop  to  England  ?' 

Mr.  Plowden's  remarks  on  this  fubjedt  are  far  from  being 
void  cf  ingenuity ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they  do  no  not  amount 
tc  fuch  a  proof  of  inconfillency  as  would  infer  the  Memoirs  to 
be  fpurious.  Great  allowance  mull  be  made  for  the  political 
views  of  the  writers  cf  letters,  which  relate  to  transactions  of 
i  public  nature;  and,  to  one  correfpondent,  they  may  with 
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propriety  exprefs  a  fentiment,  which,  to  another,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  reveal.  Even  the  reputed  fubtlety  of  the  Jefuits 
would  afford  additional  caufe  for  fuch  policy  in  letters  which 
related  to  the  conduct  of  that  ecclefiatlical  order. 

The  few  other  observations,  made  by  Mr.  Plowden  to  dis- 
credit the  authenticity  of  the  Memoirs,  are  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding in  point  of  inference,  and  therefore  contain  no  argu- 
ment fuiScient  to  eltablim  the  proof  of  any  forgery, 

The  Remarks  are  fucceeded  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milner  to  the  author:  and  by  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining fome  papers,  which  have  a  relation  to  the  fubjecls  in 
difpute. 
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AJhort  Expfition  of  the  important  Advantages  to  be  derived  by  Great 
Britain  from  the   Jt'ar,  whatever  its'  Ijfue  and  Succefs.     By  the 
Author  of  the  Glimpfe  through  the  Gloom.      Svo.     is.  0\ver..    1794. 
*T**HAT  Great  Britain  can  derive  important  advantages  from  the 
**■     war,  whatever  its  ijfue  or  fuccefs,  is  a  paradox  which  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain.     As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  author  s  mean- 
ing, it  is  this  :  '  That  we   ought  to   lcize  the  prefent  moment, 
£0  wither  the  naval  ftrength  of  France,  to  burn  her  fleets  to  the 
water's  edge  (and  no  doubt  they  will  burn  the  better  for  bein.,  nrir 
v,itliered),  to  obliterate  evsery  veltige  of  her  commerce  on  live  paths 
of  the  fea,  to  ftand  its  uncontrolled  and  unrivalled  mafter,  ana  to 
bear  away,  for  the  next  century,  at  leaft,  the  monopoly  of  the 
world,  and  virtually  of  the  world's  empire  with  it.' 

Tlie  Trial  of  Jftlliam  Skirving,  Secretary  to  the  Britijh  Convention, 
before  the  High  Court  of  Jujliciary,  on  the  6th  and  Jth  of  January, 
1 794  ;  for  Sedition.  Containing  a  full  ar.J  ciraimfiantial  Account 
of  all  the  Proceedings  and  Speeches,  cs  taker,  dawn  in  S'.ort-har.J, 
b:  Mr.  Ramfey,  Short-hand  IVriter,  from  London.  Svo.  $s. 
Ridgway.     1 794. 

The  feditious  practices  charged  againft  Mr.  Skirving,  were,  that 
iie  contributed  to  circulate  the  handbill  for  which  Mr.  Fyfhe  Palmer 
was  tried,  and  that  he  aflbciated  witha  number  of  perfons,  call  ng  the:r.  - 
felves  «  The  Britifh  convention  of  die  delegates  or  the  people,  to 
cbtain  univerfal  fuffrage,  and  annual  parliaments,'  and  who  aped 
the  forms  of  the  French  convention  in  their  proceedings.  Af:er  a 
long  trial,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  fentenced  to  fourteen  years  tranf- 
porcation  beyond  leas.  Mr.  Skirving,  or,  as  he  Effects  to  be  balled 
Citizen  Skirving,  defends  himfelf  with  a  considerable  ptarticri  of 
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flirewdnefs  and  fkill,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  abfurdity  of 
univerfal  fuffrage,  and  a  mock  convention,  appears  to  be  an  honelt 
man,  and  we  could  have  wifhed  he  had  been  tried  by  the  milder 
laws  of  England.  The  fhort-hand  writer  has  done  juftice  to  a  trial, 
uncommonly  tedious,  and  in  fome  inflances  very  uninterefting. 

Obfervations  on  the  Corporation  and  Tefi  Aftsy  in  a  Letter  to  <z 
Friend:  wherein  is  fully  proved  that  no  Diffentcr  from  the  efiablifii- 
ed  Church  can  be  admitted  into  any  Office  where  the  Teft  is  required 
by  Law  as  a  Qualification,  fuch  Dijf eater  being  inadmifjible,  though 
he  demand  the  Sacrament  on  any  Occafion  whatever.  Jo  which  is 
prefixed  a  fiiort  Addrefs  to  the  Junior  Council  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Nottingham,  By  Charles  Heathcote,  Gentleman.  8vo. 
2s.     Payne.     1794. 

What  is  promifed  in  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  duly  performed. 
It  required,  indeed,  no  great  effort  to  prove  that  a  Diffenter  accepts 
a  civil  office  at  his  peril.  The  reft,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  is  employed  in  cenfuring  the  Diflenters  in  general,  as 
meditating  the  fubvei  fion  of  the  constitution,  and  extracts  are  given 
from  contemporary  writers,  who  held  the  fame  opinion.  It  appears 
that  fome  of  the  corporation  of  Nottingham  are  Diflenters  ;  but  the 
,  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  corporation  of  London  and  other  cities  of 
note  ;  yet  with  all  this  leaven  of  fedition  fermenting  among  them, 
what  bodies  of  men,  during  the  prefent  crifis,  ftem  more  decided 
in  their  fupport  of  government  than  corporations  !  How  thefe  in- 
terefted  Conformifts  reconcile  the  matter  to  themfelves,  we  know 
not,  but  we  do  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  a  DiiTenter,  profefling  to 
be  confeientious,  and  creeping  into  a  civil  office,  either  by  evading, 
or  privately  taking  the  teft,  has  as  few  pretenfions  to  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  honour,  as  he,  who,  for  the  fake  of  a 
few  fuch,  publicly  reviles  the  whole  body  of  peaceable,  loyal  and 
ufeful  fubjects,  who  are  above  fuch  meannefs. 

A  Loohing-Glafsfor  a  Right  Honourable  Mendicant  ;  or,  the  real  Cha- 
racltr  of  a  certain  great    Orator  ;  with  important  political  Ob- 
fervations :   in  particular  the  Marrow  of  the  Slave    Qjiefiion,  and 
of  that  refpecling  the  Laws  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  &c.  &c.     By 
an  Old  Member  of  Parliament.     8?>o.      31.     Crofby.      1 794. 
This  cenfure  on  the  whole  conduct,  public  and  private,  of  Mr- 
Fox,  is  jn  fome  inftances  illiberal,  in  fome  juft,  but  in  all  marked 
with  a  determined  afperity.     The  blemifhes  of  his  public  life  are 
magnified   beyond  credibility  ;  thofe  of  his  private  are  taken  for 
granted  to  be  atrocious  beyond  precedent  or  denial.     It  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  therefore,  we  cannot  beftow  either    unqualified   praife  or 
blame  on  this  pamphlet.     To  fit  down  to  vilify  a  character  eo  animo 
is  not  candid,   nor,  however  apparently  fuccefsful,   can  it  be  free 
from  fufpic  on.     Ex.  gr.  It  is  not  fair  to  fay  that,  in  1792,  Mr.  Fox 
hft  his  friends,  and  put  l.imftlf  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party. 
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The  fact  is,  and  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  knows  it,  that  his  friends 
left  him  ;  but  he  made  no  acquilition  of  ftrength  by  joining  an/ 
party.  The  party  he  heads  are  the  fcanty  remains  of  near  four 
hundred  members  of  the  two  houfes  who  ailed  with  him  formerly, 
and  are  a  fergeant's  guard,  compared  to  the  mighty  army  he  once  led 
on. 

This  author,  indeed,  while  he  difcoversmore  than  common  abili- 
ty, is  often  betrayed  by  his  invincible  averfion  to  whiggifm.  He 
fays  that  the  principles  of  toryifm,  openly  cherifhed  by  the  court, 
have  been  gaining  ground  during  the  prefent  reign*  and  are  at  this 
hour  more  univerfally  predominant  in  the  kingdom  than  at  any  former 
period — Granted.  But  when  he  adds,  that  thofe  principles  *  ap- 
pear to  reconcile  and  create  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  ftability 
of  a  legal  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  divine  indefeafible  heredita- 
ry rights  of  citizens,'  we  are  left  in  a  confufed  mifapplication  of 
terms.  Nor  are  we  much  more  enlightened  when  in  another  place 
(p.  40)  he  informs  us  that  America  was  loft  to  this  country  *  for  no 
other  reafon  in  the  world  than  that  this  country  at  that  particular  period 
did  not  produce  either  a  minifter  of  ftate  or  a  general.' — In  treating 
on  the  neceffity  of  certain  reforms,  however,  particularly  in  the 
laws  refpecting  debtors  and  creditors,  and  in  contending  for  the 
abolition  of  the  fiave-trade,  our  author  s  talents  appear  in  the  moft 
refpectable  light. 

Jin  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Reply 
to  a  printed  Report  of  the  Loudon  Corresponding  Societies.  ikt>. 
zs.  6d.     Downes.     1794. 

The  report  here  commented  upon  was  printed  in  May,  2  780,  and 
recommends  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  The  author 
of  the  Addrefs  anfwerb  this  report,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  dif- 
plays  fo  little  ability  that  we  cannot  reckon  him  among  xhefupportert 
jof  government.  The  only  thing  that  occurs  as  r.e-zv,  is  the  defence 
he  fets  up  for  a  noble  duke's  having  abandoned  the  caufe  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  namely,  *  that  he  madtr  ample  atonement  when  he 
abandoned  it.'  Logic  does  not  furniih  a  name  for  this  inverCon 
and  we  muft  leave  it  as  we  found  it. 

Ccnf  derations  on  falfe  and  real  Alarms.     By  Colonel  Norman  Mac- 

leod,  M.P.      Dedicated  with  freer e  and  affeclionate  Refp^a  t9 

the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.     2vo.      is.     Debrett.      1704. 

What  colonel  Maclcod  means  by  falfe  alarms  may  be  readily  guef- 

fed.  His  real  alarms  refpeft  the  ftate  of  this  country  when  France  (hall 

be  eftablithed  in  a  cheap  government,  and  Great  Britain  oppreC'ed 

with  heavy  taxes  in  cenfequence  of  a  long  war.     We  have  heard 

much  lately  of  cheap  governments.     Thomas  Paine  recommended 

that  mode  of  going  to  market,  but  the  people  of  this  country,  while 

they  remain  fatisf.ed  with  their  government,  will  not  higgle  at  the 
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price,  and  the  French  in  obtaining  their  cheap  government  have 
contracted  a  debt  of  bloodihed  and  wanton  cruelty  which  ages  wil} 
not  liquidate. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  Notes.      To  which  is  annexed 

a  complete   Exculpation  cf  M.   De  La  Fayette  from  the  Charges 

indecently  urged  agaivfl  him  by  Mr.  Bur  he,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  t 

on  the  1  -jth  March,   1794.     Svo.     as.  6d.  .  Owen.      1794. 

'  It  is  matter  of  furprife,  my  lord,  to  many,  and  of  offence  to 

all,  that  your  grace  fhould  again  provoke  the  fu-fpended  indignation 

of  your  country,  and  renounce  that  obfeurity  to  which  the  univcrfal 

and  well-founded  contempt  of  the  world  had  configned  you.' 

This  is  the  firft  fentence  of  this  furious  attack.  Ex  uno  difc-e 
cmnes.  The  remainder  is  a  -torrent  of  abufe  againft  the  duke  of 
Grafton  for  having  fpoken  and  voted  againff.  the  war.  Whatever 
juftice  there  may  be  in  the  matter,  we  turn  with  difguft  from  the 
manner  of  fuch  an  attack,  and  find  fome  relief  in  the  defence  of 
M.  la  Fayette,  whofe  prefent  fituation,  we  agree,  is  as  infamous  and 
oppreffive  as  it  is  impolitic  and  unjuft.  The  author  is  fcarcely  lefs 
enraged  againfi  Mr.  Burke  than  againft  the  duke,  and  leaves  the 
former  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  is  lingular  in  bringing  in  indecent 
charges.  Indeed,  we  know  not  which  are  moft  indecent,  the 
charges  againil  the  duke,  or  thofe  againli:  Fayette;  but  there  are  few 
who  would  not  rather  be  the  object  than  the  author  of  either. 

Confi 'derations  on  the  Catfes  and  alarming    Confeq:iences  of  the  prefent 

IFar,  and  the  Neceffity  of  immediate  Peace.    By  a  Graduate  of  the 

Univerjity  of  Cambridge.     8ro.     is.6d.     Jordan.     1794. 

This  author  enters  into  a  long,  and,  however  we  may  differ  from 

him  in  opinion  on  certain  points,  an  aisle  furvey  of  the  rife,  pro? 

grefs,  and  probable  confequences  of  the  prefent  war ;  and  horn  every 

view  and  confederation  of  that  important  fubjecl,  concludes  in  favour 

of  an  immediate  peace.     He  denies  the  neceffity  of  the  war,  adverts, 

\vith  much  juftice,  to  the  tajdinefs  of  our  allies,  and  deplores  that 

Smbecillity  to   conquer  France,  which  is  the  confequence  of  our 

former  expenfive  wars.     He  avoids  any  comparifon  between  the 

confutations  cf  France  and   this    country,  and,  upon  the  whole, 

leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  his  impartiality,  or  the  rectitude  of  his 

intentions'. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Impiety  and  Irre- 
ligion  of ' iht  French.  2vo.  is.  Owen.  1794. 
A  narrative,  well  c'rawn  up,  from  the  Conventional  Journals  of 
the  various  iieps  taken  by  the  members  of -the  convention  and  the 
people  of  France  to  c'ifnonour  revealed  religion,  is  here  followed  by 
an  exhortation  to  all  ranks  of  people,  to  redouble  their  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  religion,  and  to  rnrr.otc  its  growth  by  example  as  well  a< 
Jw'cCcLh.     This  pampldct  is  y/rittcn  in  a  plain,  unaffected  ftyle,  anct 

the 
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the  author  confines  himfelf  ftrictly  to  his  ftrbject,  which  can  never 
be  unfeafonable. 

Speech  of  IVilliam  Adam,  Efq.  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  March  iOti9 
1 794.  On  moving  for  the  Production  on  certain  Records,  and  for 
an  Addrefs  to  the  King,  to  inter pofe  the  Royal  Juftice  and  Clemency^ 
in  Behalf  of  Thomas  Muir,  Efq.  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  FyJIie 
Palmer.  Svo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  1794. 
In  this  very  able  and  conftitutional  fpeech,  Mr.  Adam  undertakes 
to  maintain,  firft,  that  the  crimes  fet  forth  in  the  indictments  againft 
Thomas  Muir,  and  Thomas  Fyfhe  Palmer,  are  what  the  law  of 
Scotland  terms  leafing-maiing,  which,  by  the  Englifh  law,  is  a  mif- 
demeanor,  in  the  nature  of  a  public  libel,  tending  to  affect  the  irate; 
and  the  indictments  charge  no  other  offence  whatever.  Secondly, 
that  the  punifiiment  of  tr asportation  cannot  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
be  legally  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  leafing-maiing,  or  public  libel. 
The  Scots  act  of  queen  Ann  (1703,  c.  4.)  having  appropriated  to 
that  crime  the  punifhment  of  fine,  imprifonment,  or  banijliment9 
under  which  pain  of  banijhment,  tranfportation  is  not  "p.cluded;  and 
that  the  annexing  the  pain  of  death  to  the  return  from  fuch  tranjpor- 
fation  is  an  aggravation  not  warranted  by  law  ;  the  punifiiment  of 
death  being  exprefsly  taken  away  by  the  ftatute  of  1703,  c.  4. 
and  no  ftatute  has  pafled  fince  that  time,  which  varies  or  alters 
that  law.  Thirdly,  that  if  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictments  do 
not  conftitute  the  crime  of  leafing-making,  or  public  libel,  the  indict- 
ments charge  no  crime  known  to  the  law  of  Scotland  ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  fuch  crime  known  to  the  law  of  Scodand,  at  common 
law,  as  fed  it  ion  conftituting  a  feparate  and  diftinct  offence :  and  thcfe 
offences  do  not  fall  within  the  ftatutory  feditions.  And  becaufe, 
if  there  is  fuch  a  crime  at  common  law,  thefe  indictments  do  not 
change  it,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  law  to  punifh  that  offence 
by  tranfportation  ;  and  not  warranted  by  law  to  inflict  the  pain  of 
death  for  returning  from  fuch  tranfportation. 

Thefe  proportions  appear  to  us  to  be  very  clearly  made  out,  .and 
the  ability  difplayed  in  the  proof  excites  fome  furprize  at  the  little 
effect  it  produced.  We  have,  however,  no  fcruple  in  aflerting  thst 
the  fentences  on  Meflrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  will,  at  fome,  perhaps  no 
yery  diftant  period,  be  reverfed. 

The  Voice  of  Truth  againft  the  Corruption:  in  dutch  and  State.  Svo. 
is.     Ridgway.     1 794. 

The  ravings  of  Deifm  againft  priefts  and  eftablifhme  j  a 
panegyric  upon  French  piety  ;  and  many  a  fneer  at  revealed  religion 
(with  which,  by  the  bye,  the  author  feems  totally  unacquainted); 
conftitute  the  merit  of  this  *  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable'  : 
pf  impotent  arguments.  We  have  always  obferved,  that  thcfe  v.  liters: 
have  a  peculiar  knack  at  fuch  attacks  upon  religion,  who  are  I 
effected  by  its  fpirif,  or  converfant  in  its  hiftory, 
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The  whole  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  an  Indiclment  againft  TJiamxs 
Walker,  of  Mandejler,  Merchant ',  William  Paul,  Samuel  fact/on, 
James   Cheatham,    Oliver   Pearfall,  Benjamin  Booth,  and  Jofepk 
Collier  ;  for  a  Conf piracy  to  overthrow  the.  Con/lit  ution  and  Govern- 
ment, and  to  aid  and  ajfzjl  the  French,   (being  the  King's  Enemies) 
in  Cafe  they  ftould  invade  this  Kingdom.      Tried  at  the  Affizes  at 
Lancafer,  April  2,   1794,  hefore    the  Hon.  Mr.  Jufiice  Heath, 
vne  of  the  Judges  of  his  Majefy's  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     Taktn 
in  Short-hand  by  Jofeph  Gurney.  %ve.     is.  Gd.    Johnfon.     1 794. 
This  is  altogether  a  fhameful  bufmefs.     We  queffion  whether  fo 
vile  and  fo  groundlefs  a  perfecution  ever  before  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  court.'   The  defendants  were  accufed  of  crimes  which  mioht 
have  led  to  the  lofs  of  liberty,^  and,  perhaps,  of  life,  on  the  folita- 
ry,  ynfupported  evidence  of  one  man,  who  in  the  courfe  of  a  lor.^ 
examination,  feems  fcarcely  to  have  uttered  a  fingle  truth,  and  whom, 
at  kit,  the  court  found  it  neceffary  to  commmit  to  prifon  for  the 
blackeft   perjury.     The  jury,  without    hesitation,  acquitted  Mr. 
Walker ;  and  the  other  defendants,  who  were  to  have  been  tried 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  perjurer,  were  confequently  acquitted.  It 
js  truly  painful  to  read  this  trial.     A  very  heavy  blame  refts  fome- 
where ;  it  is  impoffible,  we  think,  that  any  one  man  could  ofhimfelf 
have  come  forward  with  an  accufation  which  he  had  no  other  perfon 
to  fupport:  it  is  more  impoffible  that  the  character  of  this  witnefs 
could  have  been  unknown  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  pro- 
secution.    The  defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Erfkine  with  great 
ability  and  ingenuity  ;  and  we  muft  in  jtifrice  add,  that  Mr.  Law 
and  the  other  counfel  for  the  crown  behaved  with  great  candour, 
and  appear  to  have  been  afhamed  of  the  neceffity  impofed  on  them 
to  profecute.     The  whole  of  this  trial,  with  the  documents  in  the 
Appendix,  though  affording  a  melancholy  pi&ure  of  human  depra- 
vity, and  infoient  abufe  of  office,  is  highly  worthy  of  the  public 
notice. 

Peace  with  the  Jacobins  impoffible.  By  William  Playfair,  Author 
of  the  Commercial  and  Political  Atlas.  Svo.  is.  Stockdale. 
1794. 

As  true  friends  to  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  we  have  fln- 
cerelv  lamented  that  the  defence  of  government  fhould  (by  any 
chance),  have  fallen  into  hands  fo  extremely  incompetent  as  thofe 
of  Mr.  W.  Playfair.  If  Mr.  W.  Playfair  is  a  volunteer  en  that 
fide  the  queflion,  cur  advice  to  thefriends  of  miniftry  is,  4  to  give 
the  man  a  dinner,'  and  command  him  *  to  fit  frill.  — In  plain  terms, 
let  him  have  a  penfion  for  holding  his  tongue.  If  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife,  we  earneftly  recommend  the  fending  him  for  a  limited  period 
to  a  o-cod  grarhmar-TchsK)!;  that  he  may  at  leaf!  acquire  fome  of  the 
qinlhkations  neceiTary  to' the  tafk  he  has  undertaken. 

NOVELS 
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NOVELS    and    ROMANCES. 

Henry  Stulclv ;  or,  the  Effecls  of  D-JZpation.     By  IVdliam  Helme. 
3  Kith.     12 mo.     $s.  fnved.     Dangerfield.     1794. 

The  Hiftory  of  Henry  Stukely  prefents,  what  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  the  picture  of  an  innocent  and  well  educated  youlh  ltd 
into  vice  by  the  temptations  of  a  great  town.  It  likewife  exhibits 
him  preferving  the  natural  fenfibility  and  goodnefs  of  his  heart 
amidft  fcenes  the  moft  calculated  to  violate  thofe  qualities  ;  and  fa 
much  attached  to  his  firft  love  (a  country  clergyman's  daughter)  as 
to  refufe  the  moft  brilliant  eftabliflirnent  for  her  fake,  even  while 
he  was  rendering  himfelf  unworthy  of  her.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
fo  common  in  real  life,  but  the  author  has  made  ample  ufe  of  the 
privilege  of  fiction,  by  abundance  of  recognitions  and  wonderful 
turns  of  fortune ;  by  means  of  which,  not  only  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
but  every  one  connected  with  him,  is  made  fuperlatively  happy  at 
the  end  of  the  third  volume. — Every  one  who  was  loft  is  found  ; 
every  one  who  was  ruined  is  reinftated  in  the  favours  of  fortune,  to 
the  infinite  fatisfaction  of  the  good-natured  reader ;  and  nobody  is 
left  unhappy  but  two  or  three  hardened  villains,  whom  one  is  glad 
to  fee  punifhed. — With  regard  to  the  execution,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  of  fine  writing  in  it,  neither  is.  it  fo  deficient  as  many  works 
of  this  clafs,  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  perufe. 

The  Younger  Brother :  a  Novel,  ivritten  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  3  Vols. 
$vc»  1 3..-.  6<l.  Printed  for  the  Author. 
It  is  ufual  for  novels  to  commence  with  the  birth  of  the  perfonace 
who  makes  the  principal  figure  in  the  narrative  :  but  in  the  produc- 
tion now  before  uj,  the  author  has  deduced  the  hiftory  from  a  period 
beyond  this  epocha.  Through  the  extent  of  three*  volumes,  and 
thofe  not  of  a  fmall  fize,  it  may  juftly  be  expected  that  a  variety 
of  incidents  ftiould  occur  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  cater  for  the  palate 
of  his  readers,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Dibdjn  has 
not  been  deficient.  The  fable,  in  its  progrefs,  is  conducted  with 
probability  ;  the  converfations,  though  not  always  interefting  from 
their  fubject,  are  frequently  managed  with  much  humour;  and  the 
different  perfons  are  ftrongly  marked,  rather  than  contrafted  by 
prominent  features  in  their  character.  By  a  mixture  of  claffical  illu- 
sions and  obfervations,  the  author  has  given  the  work,  in  many 
places,  an  air  of  dignity  fuperior  to  the  common  ftandard  of  novels. 
But  what  chiefly  diftinguifties  it,  is  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
world;  exhibited,  for  the  moft  part, in  delineating  fuch  propenfities 
as  have  their  fource  in  the  numerous  modifications  of  vice  and 
folly.  Let  us,  however,  oblerve,  in  juftice  to  the  author,  that  he 
recognizes  no  fentiments  of  pernicious  tendency ;  and  that  immoral 
characters,  though  iuccefsful  in  their  purfuits,  are  never  defcribed 
as  obje&s  which  are  worthy  the  efteem  of  the  intelligent. 

6  m 
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The  Haunted  Priory  :  or,  the  Fortunes  of  the  Houfe  of  Rayo.  A 
Ro?nance  founded  partly  on  hiftorical  Facls.  %vo.  \s.  Bell.  1794. 
The  houfe  of  the  baron  de  Rayo,  who  had  ferved  under  Peter 
the  Cruel  of  Caftile,  having  been  ruined  by  treachery,  and  his 
children  fcattered,  he  is  introduced  in  difguife  of  a  mendicant,  wan- 
dering about  the  country  in  order  to  hear  tidings  of  their  fate. 
Directed  by  a  prophetic  dream,  he  arrives  at  the  houfe  of  an  old 
friend  and  fellow  in  arms,  Don  Ifidor,  and  becomes  extremely  at- 
tached to  Alphonfo,  a  youth  who  paffes  for  the  fon  of  Ifidor,  and 
in  whom  he  difcovers  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  Gonfalvo  his  loft 
fon.— With  their  affifcance  he  penetrates  to  the  Haunted  Priory, 
where  by  means  of  fupernatural  appearances,  he  difcovers  that 
Gonfalvo  has  been  murdered,  that  his  body  lies  there;  and  that  his 
wife,  confined  in  the  Priory,  has  been  expofed  to  the  daily  folicita- 
tions  of  a  lawiefs  lover  for  near  twenty  years  together  ;  the  patience 
of  this  lover  we  cannot  but  admire.  A  youth  is  likewife  introduced 
to  him  as  his  grandfon,  and  the  baron  being  reftored  to  his  honours 
and  fortunes,  and  his  oppreffors  punifhed,  all  would  go  well,  but 
for  a  violent  paffion  which  young  Alphonfo  entertains  for  his  fifter, 
the  daughter  of  Don  Ifidor.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  folved  by 
another  difcovery,  namely,  that  the  fons  of  the  baron  and  Don 
Ifidor  have  been  exchanged  in  the  cradle,  which  fets  all  matters 
right,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  reader,  who  may  be  difpofed  to 
require  a  little  more  probability  than  he  will  meet  with  in  this  tale, 
which  is  frigid,  though  romantic,  and  does  not  make  amends  by 
the  graces  of  fiction  for  quitting  the  plain  and  ufeful  path  of  hiftory 
and  fact. 

Sydney  St.  Auhyn.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  Mr.  Rohinfon,  Author 
cf  Love  Fragments,  &c.  2,  Vols.  izmo.  6s.  Herbert.  1794. 
Thefe  Letters  may  be  considered  as  fo  many  epifodical  produc- 
tions, generally  connected,  in  fome  degree,  with  two  principal 
characters,  the  termination  of  whofe  hiftory  appears  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  whole.  The  Letters  are  more  remarkable  for  an  appear- 
ance of  intereft,  in  the  different  correspondents,  than  any  high  degree 
of  fympathy  excited  in  the  reader  by  die  progrefs  of  the  narrative. 
They  are  written,  however,  with  vivacity,  and,  in  general,  with 
correclnefs  of  expreffion. 

The  Shrine  of  Bertha  :   a  Novel,  in  a   Series  of  Letters.     By  Mifs 
M.    E.    Rohinfn*      2,   Vols.       i2?no.     6s.   fe-iued.       Scatchard. 

Other  literary  produ&ions  are  valuable  in  different  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  truth  or  of  utility  which  they  contain  ; 
but  Novels,  as  their  fole  puq)ofe  is  entertainment,  muft  either  be, 
the  moft  amufing,  or  the  molt  infipid  of  publications.  We  cannot 
fay  that  the  two  volumes  before  us  belong  to  the  former  clafs. 

5  Th 
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The   Necromancer  :  or  the   Tale  of  the  Black  Forefl :  founded  ex 
Fails  :  tranfiatcd from  the' German  of  Lawrence  Flammenberg,  by 
Peter  Teuthold.     2  Fob.      \zmo.     6s.    Jewed.     Lane.      1794- 
We  are  a'Tured  that  the  ftrange  events  related  in  thefe  volumes* 
are  founded  on  facts,  the  authenticity  of  which  can  be  warranted  by 
the  tranflator,  who  has  lived  many  years  not  far  from  the  principal 
place  of  action.     Exclufive  of  the  entertainment  arifing  from  this 
narrative,  it  has  in  view  an  additional- purpofe,  of  greater  import- 
ance to  the  public.     It  expofes  the  arts  which  have  been  pra&ifed 
in  a  particular  part  of  Germany,  for  carrying  on  a  feries  of  noc- 
turnal depredations  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  infufing  into  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  a  firm  belief  in  the  exifience  of  forcery. 

M  A  T  H  E  M  A  T  I  C  A  L,  &c. 

The  Longitude  difcovered,  by  a  new  Mathematical  Inftrument,  called 
Gr aphor.     Svo.     is.     Hookham  and  Carpenter.     1794. 
We  have  heard  fo  often  of  the  longitude  being  difcovered,  that, 
©n  reading  the  tide  of  this  book,  we  were  very  willing  to  make  al- 
lowances for  the  author's  fanguine  expectations,  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  event,  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  this  grand  geographical  myf- 
tery  had  eluded  his  moft  accurate  refearches.     With  this  refignation 
we  opened  the  work  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pofitive  afiurances  of 
the  writer,  that  the  feeret  was  difcovered,  our  natural  incredulity 
took  poiTeffion  of  us,  when  we  found  that  the  board  of  longitude 
had  been  applied  to,  but  had  not  even  deigned  to  take  notice  of  the 
-communication.     How  far  it  is  jufiifiable.in  a  public  board  to  treat 
any  application  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  decide :  but 
though  the  letter,  which  is  inferted  in  this  volume,  might  not  raife 
in  them  any  great  expectations,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  every  in- 
ventor may  not  communicate  his  ideas  in  the  eafieft  manner,  and 
the  board  may  difcover  very  ufeful  hints  from  unfuccefsful  efforts. 

From  the  filence  of  the  commiffioners,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
public,  in  which  the  merits  of  the  inftrument  are  naturally  placed 
in  the  moft  favourable  light ;  and  the  errors  of  the  nautical  alma- 
nack, if  they  are  really-  fuch,  very  boldly  inveighed  againft.     We 
are  told  that  the  tables  of  dip  parallax,  and  fun's  declination,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Xautical  Almanack  and  requifite  tables,  may  be  proved 
to  be  erroneous  in  a  clear  and  evident  manner,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
all  perfons  converfant  in  aftronomy  and  navigation.     It  is  hinted, 
that  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  moon,  or  a  ftar  meafured  with 
the  fextant,  produces  more  than  fifteen  degrees  in  an  hour.     Thefe 
errors  are  difcovered  by  the  graphor.     One  obfervation  refpefting 
the  dip,  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  ftyle,  and  may  lead 
perfons,   properly  fituated,   to   make  the    neceflary   experiments, 
whence  fome  eftimate  will  naturally  be  formed  of  the  degree  oj 
weight  due  to  many  other  affertions  in  tins  work. 

■  Ti 
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*  To  prove  the  great  errors  of  the  lunar  obfervations  remain  With 
the  graphor  only,  but  to  prove  thofe  of  the  table  for  dip,  let  two 
obfervers  be  placed  clofe  to  the  fea  fhore,  one  making  ufe  of  the 
horizon  of  the  fea,  and  the  other  of  the  true  horizon ;  on  compar* 
ing  both  arches,  and  allowing  fix  foot  for  that  of  the  fea,  the  differ-* 
ence  muft  fhow  the  error  of  the  table.  It  will  plainly  convince  af 
feveral  heighths,  that  clofet  calculations  are  little  to  be  depended 
upon  at  fea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  both  obfervers  repeat  their  ob* 
fervations  to  afcertain  the  latitude  of  the  place,  one  at  the  true  hori- 
zon and  the  other  at  that  of  the  fea,  it  will  be  found  that  from  the 
14th  to  the  24th  of  March,  the  graphor  and  the  beft  brafs  fextant 
will  be  nearly  alike;  but  from  the  28th  of  March  to  the  10th  of 
May  following,  there  will  be  a  gradual  difference  of  about  four  de- 
grees from  the  truth,  between  the  inilruments  ;  and  about  the  19th 
of  June,  the  above  difference  will  be  lefs  and  lefs  till  the  fun  ends 
its  declination,  when  both  the  inftruments  will  be  again  nearly  equal. 
If  we  fhould  fuppofe  an  obfervation  taken  at  fea  from  the  28th  of 
March  to  the  10th  of  May,  in  ufing  the  prefent  tables  of  dip,  pa- 
rallax, and  declination  :  how  widely  diftant  muft  the  obferver  be 
from  his  fuppofed  latitude  !  The  mariner,  under  weigh,  muft  then 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  aftxonomer.' 

Before  the  public  is  favoured  with  a  defcription  of  this  wonderful 
inftrument,  a  fubfcription  is  requefted,  which,  when  it  amounts  to 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  is  to  be  at  the  difcretion  of  twelve  able 
perfons,  chofen  by  the  fubfcribers,  who  are  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  inftrument,  and  if  it  anfwers,  the  inventers  are  to  call  upon 
the  fubfcribers  for  the  money.  In  the  mean  time,  any  perfon  wifh- 
ing  to  have  a  fight  of  the  inftrument,  is  defired  to  fend  a  letter  pcff. 
paid  to  MefTrs.  Peter  Degravers,  M.  D.  and  Henry  Ould,  at  the 
Literary  Aflembly,  No.  15.  Old  Bond-ftreet ;  and  a  few  days  after 
they  will  receive  a  letter  with  an  appointment  to  fee  it.  As  the  au- 
thors have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  with  the  board  of  longitude, 
we  have  our  apprehenfions  on  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
graphor  may,  for  fome  time  at  Ieaft,  (hare  the  fate  of  fimilar  inven- 
tions. 

TJie  ConJIrucfion  and  Ufe  of  a  Thermometer,  for  Jhewing  the  Extremes 
of  Temperature  in  the  Atmofpherc,  during  the  Ohferver's  Ahfence. 
Together  with  Expertments  on  the  Variations  of  Local  Heat  ;  and 
other  Meteorological  Obfervations.  By  fames  Six,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
8w.     4*.     Wilkie.     1794. 

A  very  proper  and  affectionate  tribute  of  refpecl:  to  the  memory 
of  a  much  beloved  father-in-law.  Mr.  Six  was  well  known  to  the 
philofophical  world  for  his  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  his  ingenious  efforts  to  improve  the  thermometer;  but 
his  philofophy  was  not  confined  to  material  objects;  he  confidered 
religion  as  eflential  to  the  character  of  man,  and  dedicated  a  confi- 

dei\.ble 
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derable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  inftrucVmg  of  the  youdi  in  his 
neighbourhood  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Creator.  Trifling  as  this 
may  appear  to  the  pretended  philofophers  of  the  prefent  days,  who 
without  ftudying,  too  frequently  rejeft  revelation,  and  laugh  at  what 
thev  have  not  ability  to  confute,  we  cannot  but  thickir  well  deferving 
of  their  attention,  and  though  we  fhould  not  call  on  them  to  imitate, 
in  thb  particular,  fo  excellent  an  example,  we  might  point  out  to 
them  his  unaffected  piety,  as  the  diftinguifhing  feature  of  a  true 
philosopher. 

A  great  part  of  this  work  has  already  appeared  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Transactions.  The  arrangement  is  altered,  the  whole  is  put  to- 
gether in  a  more  complete  form ;  and  to  thofe  who  have  not  convenient 
accefs  to  the  Philofbphical  Tranfa<fiions,  this  will  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quilition.  We  fliali  not  repeat  here  what  we  faid  in  a  former  volume 
on  the  merits  of  the  inftrument,  but  fhall  be  happy  to  find  that  ex- 
perience has  confirmed  Mr.  Six's  reafons  againft  our  objections. 
But,  though  we  might  ftate  fome  things  as  objections,  we  conceive 
the  inftrument  capable  of  being  made  very  ufeful,  and,  if  the  ut« 
moft  accuracy  fhould  not  be  attainable,  it  certainly  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  very  nearly  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  in  the 
obferver's  abfence,  and  the  conclufions  deduced  will  not,  provided 
the  inftrument  is  carefully  watched,  deviate  widely  from  the  truth. 

A  note  to  the  Preface,  gives  a  ftiort  account  of  the  fon  of  Mr. 
Six,  who  was  diftinguifhed  for  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  languages 
ancient  and  modern,  for  poetical  talents,  far  above  mediocrity,  and 
for  that  benevolence  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  the  admiration 
and  joy  of  his  family  and  friends.  Death  removed  him  from  the 
world  at  Rome  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  left  behind  him  a  tranfktion  of  Wieland's  Oberon. 
We  underftand  that  he  had  undertaken  a  tranfiation  of  Lvcophron, 
and  was  frequently  employed  in  versions  from  the  fcripture.  Per- 
haps, among  his  writings  many  other  fugitive  pieces  may  be  found, 
and  if  there  fhould  be  reafons  againft  printing  the  tranfiation  of 
Oberon,  there  cannot,  we  prefume,  be  any  objection  againft  a. 
feiection  to  be  made  from  his  other  compositions;  and  the  fame 
piety,  which  has  given  the  work,  now  before  us  to  the  public,  may, 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  gratify  it  ftill  more  by  refcuing  from  oblivion 
the  remains  of  the  fon. 

The  Theory  and  PracJice  of  finding  the  Longitude  at  S*a  ot  Land  1 
to  which  ate  added,  various  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
of  a  Place,  and  Variation  of  the  Compafs  ;  with  ncta  Tables.  By 
Andrew  Mac  hay,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  E.  2  Fob.  2vo.  XZs.fewed. 
Sew  el .     1 793- 

A  very  ufeful  praxis  and  inveftigation  of  the  various  modes  of 
finding  the  longitude.  The  author  firft  gives  a  concife  account  of 
the  planetary  fyftem,  then  defcrifeqi  the  various  inftruments  u  fed 
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in  taking  altitudes,  and,  after  a  fufficient  number  of  preparatory 
problems,  the  mode  of  finding  the  longitude  by  lunar  obfervations,' 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  occupations  of  the  fixed  ftars  by  the 
moon,  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  by  the  chronometer,  and 
the  variation  charts.  The  praxis  is  in  the  former,  the  demonftra- 
tions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiift  volume ;  the  fecond  volume  con- 
tains the  neceffary  tables.  After  each  rule  is  a  fufficient  number  of 
examples,  to  give  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  it.  The  navi- 
gator, who  has  mattered  the  problems  in  this  work,  will  not,  with  a 
clear  fkv  over  his  head,  find  himfelf  at  a  lofs  for  his  reckoning ;  and 
it  might  be  made  a  ufeful  compendium  in  a  long  voyage,  for,  by 
daily  perufal,  the  younger  proficients  in  the  art  of  navigation  may 
acquire  a  tafte  for  a  mode  of  obfervation,  which  we  fear,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  evident  utility,  has  by  no  means  obtained  general  prac- 
tice. In  fpeaking  thus  of  yoUnger  proficients,  we  do  not  mean  to 
fay,  that  any  perfon,  whether  on  land  or  at  fea,  who  employs  him- 
felf in  finding  the  longitude  of  the  place  he  is  in,  will  not  reap  much 
advantage  by  having  the  rules  and  examples  laid  down  in  this  work 
to  guide  him  in  his  pra£tice ;  for  no  method  will  eafily  occur,  of 
which  he  will  not  find  here  an  example. 

MEDICAL. 

Sketches  of  FaHs  and  Opinions  refpetling  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  Bf 
William  Houlfion,  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  ;  Felloiti 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  } 
Surgeon  to  the  Philanthropic  Reform,  and  to  the  Royal  Univafal 
Difpenfary.  Second  Edition,  tuith  Amendments,  and  an  additional 
Seclion  on  the  Formation  and  Cure  of  Strictures  in  the  Ifrethra, 
Svoi,     is.  6d.     Cadell.     1794. 

This  very  ufeful  manual,  which  is  addrefled  ad  populum,  we  had 
an  opportunity  on  a  former  occafion  of  recommending  to  public, 
notice,  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  by  the  advertifement  to  this  edition, 
that  *  the  work  has  found  its  way  into  many  medical  hands  :'  indeed^ 
it  is  well  calculated  to  be  ufeful  to  young  practitioners. 

It  remains  at  prefent  for  us  only  to  notice  the  additional  fe&km 
on  the  cure  of  ftri&ures,  &c.  which  we  think  not  lefs  ufeful  than 
any  part  of  the  work.  The  following  remarks  are  deferving  atten- 
tion, and  we,  therefore,  have  thought  it  right  to  extract  them  : 

1  As  ftri£hires  are  fo  exceedingly  gradual  in  their  formation,  and 
take  place  without  pain,  or  indeed  anv  fymptom  that  attra&s  notice, 
patients  feklom  fufpe£t.  their  exifttf^ce,  till  they  find  an  unufual 
difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bladder  ;  or  till,  inftead  of  a  full  ftreamr 
the  urine  falls  from  the  urethra  in  irregular  drops,  iffiies  in  a  thread- 
like jet,  or  fpurts  out  in  a  fpiral  direction,  forking  into  feparate 
currents,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it's  expulfion  demands  the  ftrong- 
eft  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

*  Per- 
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c  Perfons  in  this  fituation,  in  compliance  with  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
very  often  refort  to  the  ufe  of  diuretic  drinks,  fuch  as  gin  and  water, 
&c.  miftaking  the  difficulty  of  palling  the  urine  for  a  defect  in  the 
fecretion  of  it ;  and  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means  they  are  fomewhat 
encouraged  by  a  degree  of  prefent  relief  which  they  fometimes  ex- 
perience, from  the  effect  of  fpirituous  liquors  in  taking  off  fpafm  ; 
a  caufe  which  interferes,  more  or  lefs,  with  ail  ftrictures  of  the  ure- 
thra. Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  happens,  that  the  bladder 
becomes  diftended  with  water,  and  the  power  of  evacuating  it  is  no 
lefs  deficient  than  at  firft.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient's'  life  is  en- 
dangered by  the  fupprefSon,  and  recourfe  is  then,  of  neceffity,  had 
to  the  aid  of  the  furgeon,  who,  perhaps  with  confiderable  difficulty, 
procures  an  outlet  for  the  urine,  by  the  united  affiitance  of  the 
warm-bath,  opiate  glyfters,  and  the  catheter.' 

POETICAL. 

A  Farevxl  Ode  on  a  difiant  Prof  peel:  of  Cambridge.  By  the  Author 
of  tlu  Brunoniad.  \to.  is.  6d.  Kearfley.  1 794. 
The  author  laments,  but  net  in  the  ftrains  of  a  Mafon  or  a  Gray, 
that  he  muft  quit  the  quiet  fcenes  of  academic  leifure  for  the  iorrows 
and  anxieties  of  the  world,  particularly  at  this  moment  of  alarm  and 
flaughter. 

'  What  hope  for  man,  overwhelming  war, 

Uncommon  furies  in  his  train, 
O'er  heaps  of  carnage  rolls  his  car, 

And  Europe  mourns  her  thoufands  flain  : 
What  hope,  amidft  difaftrous  days, 
When  freedom's  temple  totters  to  its  bafe, 
And,  with  earth's  vileft  brood,  difhonour'd  fcience  fbrays  !' 
He  enumerates  feveral  of  the  great  men  who  have  iiluftrated  this 
feminary,  and  proceeds  to  advile  his  Alma  Mater  that  fhe  would 
encourage  the  future  growth  of  fuch,  by  laying  afide  all  bigotry  to 
ancient  fy  Items  and  difpofirions  to  perfecute,  referring  to  the  proceed- 
ings againft  Mr.  Frend.     He  concludes : 

*  Let  Europe,  Cam,  with  hideous  mien, 

Light  perfection's  frightful  fire ; 
Amid  the  general  ftorm  ferene, 

Bid  thou  the  new-born  thought  afpire. 
Let  not  thine  hand  its  courfe  controul, 
Unbounded  bid  the  feas  of  fcience  roll ; 
Nor  bind,  in  flavery's  chain,  the  bold,  the  vigorous  foul, 
Why  fhould  the  gloom  of  ancient  years 
O'ercloud  the  day-fpring  of  the  mind? 
In  youth  renew'd,  difpel  thy  fears, 
And  caft  the  wither'd  flough  behind. 
C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (XL)  Aug.  1 794.  k  k  Amidft 
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Arnidft  mortality's  drear  maze, 
Irom  hope's  high  cliff,  let  virtue's  beacons  biaze* 
And,  up  perfection's  fteep,  thine  eye  infatiate  raife. 
Wherever  truth  and  reafon  meet, 

Wherever  worth,  deferted,  ftrays, 
Do  thou  afford  a  generous  feat, 

And  clafp  them,  with  a  friend's  embrace. 
Thine  be  the  truly  liberal  plan, 
And,  dauntlefs,  in  the  philofophic  van, 
Affert,  with  fteady  zeal,  the  dignity  of  man.* 
We  meet  with  feveral  inaccurate  or  quaint  expreffions  in  th?a 
little  piece,  fuch   as,   careering  fempejls,  jlemy  ft  ate,  wailful  woe, 
braiding  billows,  fplended  ray.     We  fhonld  fuppofe  the  laft  to  be 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  ioifplendid,  if  it  were  not  fo  common'a  praftice 
for  verfe-writers  to  confound  all  the  parts  of  fpeech  by  illegitimate 
derivation  of  adverbs  from  adjective's,  nouns'  from  verbs,  and  parti- 
C  pies  from  nouns  in  every  mode  of  grammatical  confufion. 

Juvenile  Pieces  :  dcjigned  for  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  By  John 
Evans,  A.M.  Pafior  of a  Congregation,  meeting  in  Worfhip-jireet. 
Second  Edhion,  enlarged  and  correcled.  Small  Zvo.  %s.  bd* 
Crofby.      1794. 

This  is  a  well  meant  but  an  infipid  performance.  It'  confiiTs 
of — '  The  Studeiit'j  Dream. — The  Vi£on  of  Female  Excellence. — 
The  Painter's  PanegyrihV — And  two  other  pieces  of  a  more  ferious 
colt.  The  author's  attempts  to  entertain  have  certainly  failed,  and 
his  admonition,  v/e  apprehend,  is  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  attract  the 
notice  of  young  people.  An  extract  from  Mafon's  *  Elegy  to  a 
Nobleman  leaving  theUniv*rfity,'  and  '  the  Firehde'  by  Dr.  Cotton^ 
are  introduced,  and  are  by  far  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  the  work. 

The  Tears  of  the  Mnfe,  an  Elegiac  Poem.  Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sarah  Countefs  of  JVeJfmorland.  Addreffed 
to  and  particularly  intended  for  the  future  Confederation  of  Lord 
Btirgkurjh.  By  Peter  Alley,  Efq.     4/0.  is.  6d.     Debrett.      1 794. 

Whether  this  Elegy  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  family  To  whom  it  is  addreffed,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay. 
It  certainly  has  not  merit  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  public. 
It  is  monotonous,  moralizing,  and' heavy.  The  tears  of  the  Mufes 
turn  to  gems,  but  thefe  are  only  common  wafer. 
A  crying  Epifllefrom  Britannia  to  Colonel  Mack,  including  a  naked 

Portrait  of  the  King,   Queen,  and  Prince,  with  Notes,  political, 

pMlofophipal,  and  perfonal,   by  Anthony  Pafquin,  Efq.     Svo.      zs. 

Symonds.     1794. 

The  exaggerated  ideas,  which  have  been  formed  by  fbme,  of  the 
prpwefs  of  the  gallant  officer  here  mentioned,  and  the  childim  and 
unreasonable  hopes  by  them  entertained  from  his  introduction,  oa 

the 
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*5ve  theatre  of  war,  have  given  occafion  t©  this  little  fquib,  in  which 
Britannia  is  made  to  lament  the  condition  to  which  fhe  is  reduced 
by  war  and  taxes.  What  wit  there  is,  is  of  a  very  coarfe  grain, 
and  the  verfe  mere  doggrel :  as  for  example  : 

'  The  hair  upon  my  head's  turned  white  with  thinking, 
My  drapery's  threadbare,  and  my  firmnefs  finking  : 
Now  all  my  fpirit-s  gone,  I  take  to  drinking ! 

When  I  am  muzzy,  pity  me,  great  Mack,     . 
Lord  what  a  way  I'm  in — good  lack ! 

'  Virtue's  denied  the  privilege  of  dining ; 
My  fhuttle's  dufty — my  battalion's  whiniag, 
All  Stcck  but  that  of  Impudence  declining  ! 

Regenerate  my  interefts  peerlefs  Mack, 

Lord  what  a  way  I'm  in — good  lack !' 

The  characters,  in  profe,  of  the  king,  xjueen,  and  prince  of 
Wales,  are  written  in  a  rambling,  unconnected  manner,  and  in  a 
very  bad  ftyle.     In  fhort,  the  whole  is  a  very  paltry  performance. 

Poems ;  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Marjh  Oram  :  an  Intro  duel  ion,  by 
Prrcival  Stock  dale.  4/0.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  1 794. 
Mr.  Oram,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface  which  Mr.  Stockdale 
has  prefixed  to  his  poems,  was'an  amiable  and  promifing  young 
man,  a  native  cf  Shaftefbury,  in  Dorietfhire,  where  he  prattifed  as 
an  attorney,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  fix  and  twenty,  in  full  pof- 
feffion  of  the  eiteem  of  his  friends  and  fellow-townfmen.  He  was 
fond  of  poetry  and  the  elegant  arts,  and  feduloufly  devoted  his  lei- 
fure  time  to  their  cultivation ;  not  without  fuccefs,  as  is  fufficiently 
evinced  by  thefe  fpecimens  of  his  abilities,  which  are  elegant  and 
harmonious,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  of  that  plaintive  caft,  which 
fuggefts  a  fufpicion  that  he  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  been 
lefs  attached  to  purfuits  very  diflcnant  from  the  crabbed  genius  of 
his  profeffion.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  fee  no 
propriety  in  ufhering  thefe  trifles  into  the  world,  in  fo  pompous  a 
manner  as  Mr.  Stockdale  has  done  in  his  account,  which  reprefent, 
the  author  as  a  genius  of  a  fuperior  order,  whofe  early  progrefs  was 
interefting  to  the  world.  The  public  may  have  been  deprived  of 
fome  future  gratification  by  the  death  of  the  poet ;  it  would  have 
Joft  nothing  worth  regretting  by  the  fuppreflion  of  his  works.  The 
following  fonnet  may  ihew  the  turn  of  the  reft: 

<  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  FRIEND. 

*  Slow  glides  the  river  o'er  its  pebbly  bed, 
And  flow  along  its  lonely  banks  I  bend 
My  weary  way,  where  waving  foft  impend 

The  willow's  drooping  branches  o'er  my  head. 
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Oh  !  lower  bend  your  weeping  leaves,  that  while 

Life's  lamp  fhall  dimly  burn  beneath  your  ihade, 
Remote  from  the  tumultuous  world's  parade, 
Peace,  on  her  downy  wings,  may  kindly  fmile ;  % 

Delufion  fond  with  which  hope's  bofom  glows, 

Glimmering  a  moment,  and  as  foon  o'ercafl ! 
For  ftill  her  mantle  memory  o'er  me  throws, 

Wrought  with  the  fcenes  of  many  a  forrow  paft ; 
And  with  her  faithful  pencil  paints  the  hour, 
I  faw  thee  yield  to  Death's  remorfelefs power!' 

RELIGIOUS. 

Specimens  of  the  Manner  in  which  public  IVorJIiip  is  conducted  in  Dif- 
fenting  Congregations  ;  ivk/i  a  Service  for  Baptifm;  and  the  Ce- 
lebration of  the  Lord's  S 'upper ,  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  By 
J.H.     2vo.    2s.  6d.     Walker.     1793. 

That  a  general  odium  has  been  raifed  againft  the  DifTenters  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  undeferved,  we  are  ready 
to  allow;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  author  of  thefe  fpecimens 
has  adopted  the  moft  convincing  mode  of  refuting  a  calumny  of 
this  nature.  Thefe  may  be  fpecimens  of  his  manner  of  worfhip  (if 
he  be  a  minifter),  but  they  do  not  come  fanftioned  by  the  general 
confent  and  approbation  of  the  DifTente-s.  He  fays,  that  they  agree 
in  fentimeut,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  with  thofe  in  general  ufe  among 
rational  DifTenters;  but  who  are  rational  DifTenters?  Are  they 
numerous,  and  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  other  DifTenters  ? 
Many,  we  know,  who  affect  to  be  called  rational  DifTenters,  ufe 
the  reformed  Liturgy,  partly  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Clarke.  The  irra- 
tional  DifTenters,  that  is,  the  orthodox  DifTenters,  who,  we  believe, 
far  outnumber  the  other  kind,  ufe  a  manner  very  different  from  that 
given  in  this  pamphlet.  In  no  light  can  thefe  fpecimens  be  confi- 
dered  asfpeaking  the  featiments  of  the  DifTenters,  unlefs  they  had 
ifliied  them  by  general  confent.  They  have  not  here  even  the  fanc- 
tion  of  a  name.  Thus  much  as  to  the  intention  with  which  J.  H. 
has  publifhed  them.  As  to  their  intrinfic  merit,  their  Character  is 
that  of  fimplicity,  feldom  rifing  to  animation,  and  in  no  refpecl: 
fuperior  to  the  common  forms  in  manuals  of  devotion,  except,  per- 
haps, that  to  fome  they  may  appear  more  rational. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  at  the  Confecration  of  the 
Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  William,  Lord  Bifiop  of  St.  Da~ 
lids,  on  Sunday,  January  12,  1  794*  fy  Charles  Peter  Layard, 
D.  D.  F.R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Prebendary  of  Worcejler,  and  Chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  his  Majefty.  Publijhed  by  Command  of  his  Grace  the 
ArcUiJhop.     /\.to.     is.     Walter.     1794. 

After  detailing,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  ftruggles  of  the  church  in 
the  early  ages  of  Chriflianity,  and  exulting  in  its  final  fuperiority 

■  •  over 
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over  the  attacks  of  its  inveterate  enemies,  the  author  proceeds  to 
aliude  to  the  deftruction  of  religion  in  Frcnce : 

'  Ancient  hiftory,  fays  he,  affords  us  no  inftance  of  whole  nations 
betrayed  into  acquiefcence  with  fuch  impieties :  it  has  trammitted  to 
us  accounts  of  the  banifhment  of  the  teachers  of  them  from  the 
wifeft  ftates,  as  the  deftroyers  of  fociety,  and  the  enemies  of  order 
and  happinefs.  It  woui4  have  molt  iikery,  in  thofe  days,  been  ac- 
counted a  moft  injurious  calumny  of  human  nature,  if  any  one 
bad  dared  to  fuggeft  the  poffibility  of  fuch  degeneracy,  and  fuch 
perverfion  of  judgment,  as  could  induce  any  number  of  perfons, 
efpecially  of  perfonsconlideringthemfelvts  as  a  community,  to  call 
in  queftion  the  very  firft  principles  to  which  human  fociety  is  in- 
debted for  its  (lability.  It  would  have  been  efteemed  a  moft  abfurd 
fuppofition,  that,  after  many  centuries  of  fuccefiLve  improvement 
in  arts  and  fcien<  es,  any  people,  elated  with  the  idea  of  being  more 
enlightened  than  their  predecefTors,  ihould  obftinately  relapfe  into 
that  barbarifm,  both  of  opinions  and  conduct,  from  whence  they 
had  been  for  ages  gradually  emerging;  that,  profeffing  a  view  to  the 
fecurity  of  fecial  happinefs,.  they  fliould  revert  to  notions,  which 
favage  ignorance  could  alone  adopt,  and  favage  rapacity  couldalone 
encourage.  Such  extravagance  of  error,  far  beyond  the  extent  of 
human  forefight,  furpafiing  almoit  every  imaginable  probability, 
diftinguifhes,  however,  the  modern  from  the  ancient  oppofers  of 
our  holy  faith.' 


*  But,'  fays  the  doctor,  '  let  it  never  be  apprehended,  though 
delufions  fi;ouId  multiply  more  and  more;  though  the  profligate 
Ihould  endeavour  to  lull  their  confeiences  to  reft  with  the  opiates 
of  fophiftry,  attempting  to  give  peace  where  there  can  be  no 
peace  ;  though  the  reftlefs  malignity  of  abandoned  men  fhould  la- 
bour but  too  effectually  in  difturbing  the  prefent  comforts,  and 
deftroymg  the  future  hopes  of  the  innocent  and  unfufpecting,  ex- 
citing them  to  violence  and  impiety  in  this  life,  and  configning  them 
hereafter  to  eternal  fltep;  though  the  infinite  variety  of  errors  fhould 
join  in  one  laft  and  defperate  effort  to  overthrow  Chriit's  religion, 
and  God's  dominion  over  the  world;  let  it  not  ftill  be  apprehended 
fchat  inftruments  will  be  wanting  to  counteract,  under  His  gracious 
protection  and  providence,  the  fenfelels  violence  of  His  foes.  The 
throne  that  is  eftablifhed  by  righteoufnefs,  and  the  fceptre  which  is 
held  in  juftice  and  mercy,  fhall  (fill  be  a  refuge  for  thofe,  who 
*  are  perfecuted  for  righteoufnefs'  fake." 

Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  true ■' Devstio/i,  inith  Reflexions  on  the  late 
Fajt,  Addrejfed  to  the  Brliijk  Naticu.  Svo.  is.  6J.  Robinfons, 
1794. 

This  pamphlet  ought  to  be  entituled,  a  Defence  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  the  French  Nation,  and  a  Cenfure  of  the- 

Church 
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Church  Eftablifhment  of  this  Kingdom.  It  is,  in  truth,  one  of 
thofe  productions,  which,  under  the  mafk  of  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, is  written  with  prejudices  as  inveterate  as  thofe  which  it  is 
intended  to  deftroy. 

A  Charitable  Morfel  of  unleavened  Bread,  for  the  Author  of  a  Let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  William  Romaine ;  entituled,  Gideon* s  Cake  of 
Barley  Meal ;  being  a  Reply  to  that  Pamphlet.  Svo.  6d.  Ma- 
thews.     1793. 

This  is  a  judicious  and  candid  reply  to  an  inveterate  and  illiberal 
attack  on  the  emigrant  French  clergy,  and  Mr.  Romaine,  who, 
from  the  pulpit,  had  pleaded  for  their  wants. — In  our  review  of  the 
pamphlet,  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer,  we  entered  fufficiently  into 
the  merits  of  the  difpute. 

The  Senthnents  and  Condud  becoming  Britons  in  the  prefent  Conjunct 
tare.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Canongate,  on  the  Oc- 
cafon  of  the  General  National  Fafl,  Feb.  2  J,  1794,  from  Joelx. 
6 — 15.  By  Robert  Walker,  F.R.S.  Senior  Minijier  of  Canon- 
gate,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edinburgh' 
Svo.     is.     Dilly.      1794. 

Mr.  Walker  expatiates  upon  the  miferies  in  which  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  is  involved  by  its  impiety,  and  exhorts  his  hearers  to  im- 
prefs  on  their  minds  every  religious  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
adminiftration,  to  cultivate  a  reverence  for  the  ordinances  cf  divine 
wormip,  and  to  ftudy  to  mow  a  decent  expreffion  of  outward  man- 
ners in  our  prefent  fituation ;  to  conduct  themfelves  with  a  wife 
consideration  of  the  circumftances  which  demand  their  chief  cau- 
tion in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  and  to  quit  themfelves  like  men, 
under  the  alarms  founded  by  that  '  bitter  and  hafty'  nation,  which 
now  fets  heaven  and  earth  at  defiance.  After  a  comparifon  between 
the  government  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  he  defires  them  to 
confider  whether  treafure,  or  even  blood,  can  be  expended  in  a  wor- 
thier caufe,  than  in  refitting  the  attempts  of  thofe  who  would  rob  us 
of  the  bleffings  of  time,  and  of  the  profpeets  of  eternity. 

A  Difcourfe  on  the  Lord's  Day;  or  Chrijlian  Sabbath.  In  •which  the 
Points  of  Dot'Jrine  on  that  Subjecl,  and  the  correfpondent  Line  of 
Prailice,  are  briefly,  and  difinclly  fated.  Publified  in  Addition 
to  Three  Sermons,  for  the  Fefivals  and  Fajls  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Jofeph  Hoi  den  Pott,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans.  Small  Svo.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1794. 

This  Difcourfe  is  every  thing  that  its  title  exprefTes.  It  is  plain 
and  rational,  and  though  fomewhat  fpeculative  in  the  introductory 
part,  which  traces  to  an  almoft  unneceflary  length  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath,  this  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  clear  and  rational  account 
of  its  ufe  and  importance,  and  the  exhortation  to  keep  it  holy. 

The, 
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T%e  fatal  Confequences  and  the  general  Sources  of  Anarchy.  A  Dif- 
courfe  on  Ifaiah  xxix.  1 — 5.  The  Sub/lance  of  which  was  preached 
in  the  Old  Grey  Friars'  Churchy  before  the  Magijlrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, 2d  September,  1792.  By  John  Erjkine,  D.D.  ont  of  the 
Minifers  of  Edinburgh.     $vo.     6d.     Gray.      1793. 

The  pureft  impartiality,  and  zeal  for  the  true  interefts  of  the 
kingdom,  feem  to  have  prompted  the  venerable  author  of  this  fer- 
mon,  in  its  compofition.  The  miferies  of  anarchy  are  juftry  depicted ; 
but  not  as  a  matter  which  regards  France  only.  The  errors  and 
defefts  of  our  government,  and  the  degeneracy  of  our  manners,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  bold  candour.  We  have  feldcm  read  a  political 
fermon  with  more  fatisfa£tion  ;  and  he  to  whom  it  can  give  offence 
mull  be  pretty  far  advanced  in  that  bigotry  which  excludes  the 
operation  of  common  fenfe. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilh ;  One,  on  a  Sermon  he 
preached  on  Wedncfday,  July  1,  1789,  from  Ifaiah  xiv.  9;  the 
other,  in  Reply  to  a  perfecuting  Spirit  (the  Effeil  thereof),  which 
he  did  not  difcover  to  the  Author  till  near  two  Yedrs  and  a  Half 
after  the  above  Letter. 

Mr.  Na(b,  the  author  of  thefe  letters  attacks  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Wilks,  and  the  difpute  at  length  becomes  perfonal.  Preachers, 
it  feems,  like  wits,  •  are  game-cocks'  to  one  another,  and  gratify 
the  bitternefs  of  fecret  antipathy,  by  a  continual  fparring  with  texts 
of  fcripture.  Neither  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  letters,  nor  the  refult  of 
the  conteft,  can  intereft  any  but  the  *  lambs,'  as  Mr.  Nafli  call* 
them,  *  the  weaklings  in  faith,'  who  frequent  the  tabernacle. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Life,  and  extraordinary  Adventures,  of  James  Molefworth  Ho~ 
hart,  alias  Henry  Griffin,  alias  Lord  Majfey,  the  Newmarket  Duke 
of  Ormond,  &e.  Involving  a  Number  of  well-known  Characters ; 
together  with  ajhort  Sketch  of  the  early  Part  of  the  Life  of  DocJor 
Tor  quid.     By  N.  Dr alloc.      %  Vols.   12ns.      6s.     Sael.      1794. 

This  narrative  relates  to  a  perfon  known  by  different  names  and 
titles,  which  he  had  occafiondly  afliimed.  He  was  alias  Henry 
Griffin,  alias  Lord  Mafiey,  the  Newmarket  Duke  of  Ormond,  Sec. 
With  his  conviftion  and  fate  the  public  is  already  acquainted.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  gentleman  who  was  judge 
advocate  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  in  North  America,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  To  this  account  of  his  life,  is  prefixed  a  print  of 
him ;  which  will  gratify  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  may  be  interefted 
in  the  perufal  of  his  adventures. 

o  The 
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J7ie  prefent  State  of  the  Thames  confdered ;  and  a  comparative  View 
of  Canal  anil  River  Navigation.  By  William  Vanderjlegen,  Efq. 
%vo.     is.6d.     Robinfons.     1794. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  profefTes  himfelf  a  ftrenuous  advo- 
cate for  the  improvement  of  the  Thames  navigation,  in  preference  to* 
the  fcheme  of  navigation  by  a  canal.  From  this  Statement  of  facts* 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  truth  on  his  fide ;  but  we  cannot  more 
effectually  difplay  the  motives  of  the  publication  than  by  extracting 
the  following : 

.  *  My  objeft  is  not  oppbfition,  but  to  convince  all  parties  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  will  be  more  certain,  as  fafe,and  cheaper" 
than  any  canal;  and  if  fo,  more  beneficial  to  the  two  extremes, 
London  and  Briftol,  and  to"  the  public  at  large,  even  if  we  allow 
that  time  will  be  faved  in  the  upward  paflage  ;  yet  that  faving  will 
be  much  leffened  by  the  numerous  Stoppages  to.pafs  the  locks  and 
bridges,  in  fo  much  that  the  faving  will  not  exceed  fix  hours  in  a 
voyage.  Accommodation  fhould,  undoubtedly,  be  promoted  to 
individuals,  and  likewife  to  the  public ;  the  former  naturally  gives 
way  to  the  latter,  but  then  the  benefit  mult  be  great  and  certain, 
and  the  injury  fmall.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  two  extremes  are  only  to 
be  attended  to,the  greateft  injustice  will  be  done,  not  to  individuals, 
but  to  considerable  towns,  already  poffeffed  of  great  trade,  and  who 
have  long  navigated  on  the  Thames,  and  been  the  means,  in  fome 
degree,  of  enabling  the  com  miffi oners  to  improve  the  navigation  as 
it  now  is,  and  to  proceed  tewards  its  completion.  But  when  it  ap- 
pears, or  is  at  lead  a  doubt,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  intereft  of  all 
parties  to  continue  the  courfe  of  the  Thames,  with  what  pretence 
can  proprietors  of  lands  be  requested  to  fuffer  their  property  to  be 
divided,  and  otherwife  much  .inconvenienced  to  gratify  a  whim  V 

Thofe  who  feel  an  intereft  in  the  decifion  of  this  queflion  will 
find  much  pertinent  matter  in  thefe  remarks. 

A  Jhort  Review  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Campaign-  1793- 
Sim.  is.  Owen.  1794. 
If  we  were  to  give  credit  to  this  pamphlet,  in  opposition  to  our 
fenfes,  we  fhould  fee  nothing  but  victory  and  l'uccefs  attending  the 
arms-  of  Britain. — France  proStrate  at  our  feet ;  her  armies  difiolv- 
ed ;  her  marine  annihilated. — But,  alas !  how  different  is  the  real 
fituation  of  affairs  1 
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FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

Collefiio  Nova  Nnmorum  Cuficorum  fen  Arabicorum  Veterum> 
CXVI. .continent  numos  plerofque  ineditos  e  Muftis  Borgiani 
et  Adler'iano  \  digefia  et  explicata  a  yacobo  Gsorgio  Chrljlia.no 
Jdler,  Tb.  D.  et  Prof.  &c.     4J0.     Hafaiae.      J  792. 

A  New  Colleclion  cf  Cufic,  or  ancient  Arabian  Coins>  contain- 
ing CXVI,  from  the  Bcrgian  and  Adlerian  Mufeums^  moji  of 
them  unpub/i/bed ',  arranged  and  explained^  by  James  George 
Chrijlian  Adler^  Doflor  and  Profeffor  of  Divinity. 

*"pHE  title  here  given  is  evidently  defigned  by  Dr.  Adler  to 
A  comprehend  in  one  volume)  as  well  the  Jkufeum  Cuficwrtt 
Borgianum  Velitris,  printed  at  Rome,  1^82,  as  the  publication 
now  before  us  ;  inafmuch  as  the  latter  is  ilyled,  in  a  fecond 
title-page,  Mufeum  Cuficum  Borgianum  Veiiiris.  Pars  Jh 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  fliall  confider  the  two  parts  as 
a  whole ;  and  Gnce  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  former  in  our 
Review,  (hall  prefent  to  our  readers  a  retrofpecr.  of  it. 

Few,  if  any  perfons,  converfant  with  letters,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  obligations  which  the  literary  world  are  under  to 
Cardinal  Borgia^  not  only  for  his  munificence  in  collecting: 
whatever  is  valuable  and  raie,  that  can  contribute  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  its  feveral  departments,  but  alfo 
for  his  folicitude  to  render  univerfally  ufeful  the  various  acqui- 
fitions  he  hath  made.  Nor  hath  he  {hewn  lefs  judgment  in  re- 
fpeci  to  the  perfons  felectcd  for  the  latter  purpofe,  than  liber- 
ality or  flcill  in  the  former. 
App.  Vol.  XI.  New  Aaa..  L  1  In 
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In  an  addrefs  to  the  reader,  which  opens  the  firft  part  of 
this  work,  Dr.  Adler  hath  briefly  dated  the  occafion  of  his* 
undertaking  it,  and  the  plan  he  propofed.  The  former  pro- 
ceeded from  a  defire  not  only  of  difplaying  the  treafures  of 
this  kind  which  he  found  in  fhe  Borgbm  Mufeurn,  but  alfo 
from  motives  of  gratitude  to  its  illuftrious  pofTeflbr,  for  the 
friendfhip  experienced  from  him.  In  profecuting  the  work, 
it  was  made  a  principal  object  to  prefix  fuch  general  informa- 
tion as  the  materials  might  afford  for  a  hiflory  of  coinage 
amongft  the  Arabs-,  and,  next,  to  explain  the  cokis  themfelves, 
with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  this  part  will  be  found  to  contain  a  variety  of 
coins  before  unknown,  net  only  of  the  clafs  properly  Cufic, 
but  alfo  of  Arabic-Greek,  and  Arabic-Latin  ;  likewife  Ara- 
bic-Armenian, and  Arabic- Georgian  ;  to  which  are  added 
Arabic  feals ;  a  delineation,  from  an  ancient  patera,  of  the 
celebrated  Cuba  \  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  Drufes,  and 
a  new  diflertation  on  the  hiflory  of  that  nation. 

The  preliminary  diflertation  on  the  Cufic  coins,  fets  out 
with  mewing  what  had  been  already  done  towards  explaining 
them,  and  an  illuflration  of  the  plan  which  the  author  had 
propofed. 

The  firft  notice  taken  of  Arabic  coins  that  Dr.  Adler  has 
been  able  to  difcover,  is  In  the  Mujco  de  las  Medallas  defcono- 
gidas  Efpanolas  of  Vlncewzlo  "Juan  de  Laflanofa^who,  in  1 645, 
pubiifhed  engravings  of  eight,  but  without  any  explanations, 
and  fo  inaccurately,  that  not  one  word  on  them  all  can  be  read. 
The  next  was  John  Henry  iLitlngcr,  who  in  his  book  De 
Clppls  Hebralch  in  1662,  inferted  various  observations  on 
Arabic  coins,  and  copies  of  fome  Cufic,  but  in  fo  rude  a  ftyler 
that  L'ofcher,  in  his  work  De  Ccwjis  lingua  Hcbralcte,  has-  co- 
pied one  of  them  for  Samaritan.  (See  tab.  p.  201.  fig.  19.) — 
Ellas  Hrenner,  in  his  'Thejaurus  nubtmOTUfn  Suco-Gotbicorum% 
1691,  inferted  one  Cufic  coin  from  a  wood-cut,  ill  executed. 
In  his  Spec  mien  u>uva/le  rcl  nummaria  antique,  1691,  a  fingle 
coin  of  brafs  was  given  by  Morel,  and  from  him  by  Gobert 
(Joberi)  in  his  Science  des  Aleda'dles,  but  by  both  erroneoufly 
explained.  Hadrian  Reland,  in  1705,  published  a  diflertation, 
jntitled  De  tiummo  Arablco  Conjlantlnl  Pogonatl  lltterls  Cujicls 
fignato,  which  was  inferted  by  the  authors  of  our  Modern 
Univerfal  Hiflory  in  their  firft.  volume,  and  likewife  defcribed 
by  Abbe  Barthclemy  from  the  fpecimen  in  the  royal  cabinet. 
Amongft  the  Neapolitan  coins  illuftrated  by  i).  Cefare  Antonio 
l~ergarat'm  17 15,  are  fome  ill  engraved  Sicilian,  with  Latin 
and  Arabic  infcripiions.  One  of  thefe  in  gold,  for  its  fcarcity,- 
merits  attention,  having  on  its  face  WR  (that  is',  Wilhelmus 
Rex)  with  DVCAT.  APVL.  PRINCIPATVS  CA,  on  its  cir- 
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tumference :  on  the  reverfe,  APVLIE  H — Philip  Partita 

and  Leonard/  Augujlini,  in  a  work  intitled  Sicilla  Numljmatica, 
!733»  nave  c*'tec*  m:xnJ  Cufic  coins,  bdt  they  are  badly  copied 
and  worfe  explained.  Olaus  Celjhis  the  elder,  in  the  fame 
year,  publilhed  one  ancient  Caflc  coin  in  the  Ifpjal  Tranfac- 
iions,  and  Blrgerod  another,  in  a  work  De  prljco  Settentnon- 
alium  in  Alexandria  mcrcaiu  ;  but  this  book  Dr.  Adler  had 
never  feen.  Arriongft  the  Numlfmatd  qua  dam  cujujeunque 
forma  et  metalli,  Honor  ii  Arigonll,  I'45>  are  Several  Arabic 
coins  engraved,  but  not  explained.  Father  Frollch,  in  his 
Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  hath  published  a  coin  of  the  firft 
king  of  the  Turcomans  ;  but  a  more  faithful  copy  of  the  fame 
From  the  king  of  France's  cabinet,  was  communicated  by  abbe 
Barthelemy  to  our  author.  Two  very  ancient  Cufic  coins  in 
gold,  which  were  dug  up  at  Venice  in  repairing  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence  the  Martyr,  are  engraved  amongft  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Venetian  churches,  publifhed  by  Flaminius 
Cornelius.  The  firft  of  thefe  appears  to  be  older  than  any  hi- 
therto noticed.  In  the  Pembroke  -Collccllon,  1746,  are  feveral 
Cufic  coins,  but  worfe  executed  than  almoft  any  of  the  reft. 
Among  the  coins  of  the  Bodleian,  one  Cufic  only  has  been  pub- 
lifhed by  ffife,  1)50*  In  the  emperor's  cabinet  at  Vienna, 
fome  Cufic  coins,  but  not  very  ancient,  were  carelefsly  pub- 
lifhed,  1753,  in  the  Lelp/i?  IVeekly  Commentaries. 

To  this  account  it  is  added  by  Dr.  Adler,  that  of  2II  who 
have  gone  before  him  in  the  fame  walk,  there  u  c  out  live  per- 
rons deferving  of  notice :  thefe  are  George  Jacob  K*hr\  whole- 
golden  little  tracl,  De  Jlatu  mon/trcblef  Afiat':co~Saracenica  e 
nummis  Cuficis prope  Gedanum  cfjofjis,  printed  at  Leipfig,  17I-I, 
and  in  which  various  coins  of  chains  and  princes  of  die  Sa- 
manidse,  are  admirably  delineated  and  learnedly  explained, 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  e  ;vy  one  who  attends  to  the  pa- 
laeography and  hiftory  of  Arabia.  To  him  fucceeded  the  il- 
luftrious  Barthelemy,  .once  the  glory,  but  now  die  ciiigrace  of 
France,  who  in  a  diSertafion,  among  ^  the  jftAemsirs.  of  the 
Academy  of  Injcriptlons  for  1 759>  - c"  L^e  Figures  -jj.tb  which 
'the  Arabic  Coins  are  Jometlm-s  '.rnamenicd,  hath  elucidated  fif- 
teen of  the  royal  cabinet.  Olaf  Gerhard  Tyc- fen,  fo  well 
known  for  his  oriental  knowledge,  hath  communicated  to  Dr. 
Adler  feveral  Cufic  coin-,  chiefly  of  the  Samamdse,  engraved 
by  himfelf.  Fifteen  Cufic  coins  have  been  given  by  the  cele- 
brated traveller  Car  len  Klebuhr,  in  his  Defeription  of  Arabu:, 

•by 


tation  on  certain  Arabic  coins,  found  in  Sweden,  which  are 
finely  copied  in  four  tables.     Supplementary  to  thefe  may  be 
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mentioned,  a  difqmfition  concerning  the  hiitory,  coins,  and 
feals  of  the  Arabians,  in  the  German  language,  by  ChrtJIopher 
de  Afurry printed  at  Norimberg,  1770,  though  no  Cufk  coin  is 
explained  in  it. 

Having  brought  down  this  account  to  his  own  undertaking, 
and  mentioned  the  advantages  which  fuggefted  the  enterprize, 
he  adds,  that  every  Cufic  coin  in  the  Borgian  collection,  hath 
been  mod  carefully  and  exactly  copied,  and  that  nothing  in 
the  illuftration  of  them  hath  been  afinmed,  without  the  fulleft 
authority. 

Dr.  Adler  new  proceeds  to  difcufs  the  hiftory  of  Cufic 
coins,  their  origin,  antiquity,  the  various  alterations  they  un- 
derwent in  their  inscriptions  and  devices,  and  the  means  of 
their  difperfion  in  the  North. 

Under  the  denomination,  he  obferves,  of  Arabian  coins,  are 
included  all  fuch  as  exhibit  Arabic  inferiptions,  whether  coined 
m  Arabia,  Perfia,  Africa,  Spain,  or  in  any  of  the  provinces 
whither,  with  the  arms  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabic 
language  had  reached.  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe  are  intitled 
Curie,  from  having  their  inferiptions  in  that  character.  This 
ilyle  of  writing,  which  hath  been  long  obfolete,  took  its  name 
from  Cufa,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  confpicuous  for  the  beauty 
of  it,  and  efpecially  after  the  time  of  Mohamed,  when  the 
Coran,  from  being  written  in  that  character,  rendered  it  com- 
mon. On  this  ground  it  continued  in  vogue  for  three  hundred 
ycarsy  and  on  monumental  inferiptions  and  coins,  to  the  thir- 
tcenth  or  fourteenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  xra,  and  indeed 
are  even  frill  had  recourfe  to  in  Africa,  inafmuch  as  the 
bolder  lines  and  turns  of  thefe  letters  are  deemed  more 
fitting  than  the  modern  to  metal  or  ftone.  The  Arabic  coins, 
therefore,  inferibed  with  thefe  characters,  may  be  confidered 
as  including  the  fpace  of  feven  centuries,  commencing  with 
the  feventhof  the  vulgar  sera. 

To  the  time  of  the  chalif  Abdolmalek,  fon  of  Meruan,who 
was  elected  fue'eeflbr  of  Mahomed  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  65, 
(of  the  vulgar  sera  684)  the  Arabians  made  ufe  of  Parthian 
and  Grecian  money,  inferibed  partly  with  Greek,  partly  with 
Parthian,  or  ancient  PerGan,  which  to  this  day  have  remained 
tmexplained  5  but  upon  the  differences  that  arofe  between  Ab- 
"drtfrraiclc  and  the  Greek  emperor,  the  Grecian  money  was 
rejected,  and  by  the  afliitance  of  a  Jew,  whom  the  Arabians 
called  Somi'jr,  being  prevailed  upon  by  Hegias,  fon  of  Jofeph. 
the  commander  of  his  troops,  thb  chalif  &  f.id  to  -have  firft 
coined  in  his  kingdom  Arabic  money,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejra  66;  of  ChrifJ  695.  This  is  aliened  on  the  authority 
of  Elmakifr,  a  celebrated  Arabian  author.  Of  thefe  coins, 
however*  none  have  been  found.     Prom  the  fame  hillorian  it 
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is  alfo  inferred,  that  the  firfi  coinage  took  place,  not  at  Damaf- 
cus,  but  in  the  Irak  and  at  Wafet. 

After  tracing  the  progrefs  of  coining  in  Abafia,  Cufa,  An- 
bar,  Bagdad,  and  other  places,  Dr.  Adler  pafTes  00  to  Spain, 
Africa,  Egypt,  Tranfoxana,  and  PerGa,  obferving,  that  aJmoft 
all  the  fpecimens  of  thefe  coins  which  have  occurred,  with 
others  of  earlier  date,  were  dug  up  in  the  northern  regions  5 
are  rarely  found  in  theeait ;  and  even  the  Cufic  lefs  often  than 
the  reft.  In  the  year  1654,  a  large  Quantity  was  turned  out 
by  the  plough  at  Volini,  a  Village  in  Pomerarua,  and  many  of 
them  melted.  In  1663,  many  were  difcovered  near  Colberg 
in  the  fame  country^  as  were  more  in  1733,  and  about  the 
fame  time  in  Sweden,  Prufiia,  and  other  provinces ;  but  how 
or  when  they  found  their  way  thither,  fince  none  of  them 
have  been  found  in  Italy  and  France,  countries  fo  much  nearer, 
is  a  queftion  hard  to  be  folved.  Kehr  fuppofes  thofe  difco- 
vered in  Pruffia,  were  carried  thither  by  fome  knight  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  on  his  return  from  the  .Saracen  wars.  Bar.- 
thelemy  conjectures  that  they  came  thither  with  the  Tartars 
and  Moguls,  fome  from  the  holy  wars,  and  others  fr_*r>  the 
incurlions  of  the  northern  nations  in  Africr.  Dr.  Adier, 
however,  thinks  it  n._  fc  b!e  that  this  difperiion  originated 

from  commerce;  and  proceeds  ta  /  frve,  thr.c  as  Samarcand 
and  Bochara  were  in  the  middle  ages  renowned  for  the  extent 
of  their  traffic,  fo  it  has  happened  that  the  g. eater  part  of  the 
coins  found,  were  coined  in  thefe  cities.  He  further  cites 
HlTET  Hifieire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Navigation  des  Ancitnsy  to 
fhew  that  there  W3S  not  only  an  yearly  refort  from  the  cities  of 
Perfia  and  India,  but  that  merchants  came  thither  from  Ivluf- 
covy,  as  well  as  that  (hips  were  fent  with  merchandize  ic  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic,  through  the  Oxus  *  from  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  thence  by  the  Wolga  into  Mufcovy.  The  diftribution  af- 
terward from  the  Baltic  ports  into  the  interior  countries,  is 
what  would  follow  of  courfe. 

From  this  digremon,  Dr.  Adler  returns  to  Peifia,  and, 
commencing  with  its  conqueft  by  the  Buidi,  in  the  year  of  the 
Jiejra  321,  (of  the  vulgar  xra  932)  marks  the  diftritts  into 

*  Milton,  every  where  Jcar*n.d,  in  defcribing  the  profpecl  fet  before  cm*" 
^av  our  by  the  Terr.pter,  harh  particularly  marked  furh  Cities  and  re^iqai  a* 
Were  conne<Se8'"by  traffic  ;  and  infrances,  amongft  others  : 

*  — Samaria* J  by  Oxii,  Temir's  throne  j 
and  thence 


To  Agra  and  Labor  of  great  Mogu1, 
Down  to  the  golden  Cherfoneie  ;  or  when; 
The  Perfian  in  Ecbataa  fat ;  or  fince 
In  Hifpahan  :  or  where  the  Radian  czar 
fn  M-j£co-.y,  or  tte  fultan  in  Bzance,'  1c 
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which  it  was  divided  by  them,  one  branch  of  whom  were,  mas- 
ters of  Perfia,  the  Arabian  Irak,  Cuzift.an,  Oman,  Muful, 
and  Diarkeber  ;  a  fecond  governed  Bagdad,  and  a  third  Irak- 
Adgemi.  The  prince  of  Bagdad  obtained  from  the  chalif  leave 
to  eflablifh  public  prayers  and  to  coin  money.  They  were 
fucceeded  by  the  deicendants  of  Selgiuc,  who  flrfb  came  as 
fhepherds  under  the  conduct  of  Michael,  his  fon,  into  Perfia 
and  Corafan,  with  their  flocks,  and  fubjedted  all  the  provinces 
from  Syria  to  Canfcgar.  Togrul-beg,  fon  of  Michael,  their 
firft  prince,  having  married  the  chalifs  daughter,  was  faluted 
fultan  at  Bagdad,  (in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  448)  but  his  family, 
unmindful  of  the  kindnefs,  ravaged  Bagdad  itfelf.  From 
this  time  (497)  the  kingdom  was  fplit  into  five  parts,  which 
formed  the  kingdoms  of,  P^erfia,  Kerman,  Iconium,  (called  by 
the  Arabians,  Conl)  and  the  other  cities  from  Laodicsea  to  the 
Hellefpont,  Aleppo,  and  Damafcus.  The  third  king  of  .Per- 
fia, Malecfchah,  (elected  465,  year  of  Chrift  1072)  firft  aflumed 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  which  till  then  was  peculiar; 
to  the  chalif. 

By  this  race  money  was  coined.  Giateddin,  in  particular, 
furnamed  Kaikofru,  who  died  in  the  year  of  Chrift  744,  hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Georgia,  was  defirous 
of  imprefiing  her  figure  on  his  money,  but  was  advifed  to  pre- 
fer the  figure  of  a  lion  with  the  fun  upon  it,  as  expreflive  at 
©;ice  of  his  own  horofcope,  and  the  honour  he  meant  to  con- 
fer on  his  wife,  the  lion  being  the  known  fymboi  of  valour,' 
and  the  fun  of  perfect  beauty.  From  this  circumltance,  Dr. 
Adler  goes  on  to  coniider  the  various  ornaments  of  thefe  coins, 
and  after  feveral  acute  and  pertinent  obfervations,  remarks 
that,,  all  of  thefe  coins  having  figures,  hitherto  found,  are  of 
brafs ;  as  alio  that  the  cuftom  of  impreffmg  figures,  ceafed,  af- 
ter two  or  three  centuries  at  moft.  Hence,  an  important  rule 
is  deduced,  by  which  trie  antiquity  of  Arabic  or  Cufic  coins 
may  be  judged,  inafrnuch-as  the  oldeft  and  moft  numerous 
coins  of  the  Arabians  have,  on  either  fide,  verfes  from  the 
Coran,  to  which  the  names  of  the  king  and  city,  with  the 
date,  are  added  on  the  circumference.  Thofe,  however, 
itruck  by  the  chalifs  whilft  the  empire  flourifhed,  have  neither 
name  nor  city,  but  only  their  dates.  On  the  other  hand,  ail 
coins  which  exhibit  another  name  in  addition  to"  that  of  the 
chalif,  either  on  the  fame  or  oppofite  fide,  were  ftricken  by 
governors  formerly  fubject  to  the  chalif,  or  in  general  fuch 
princes  as  acknowledged  the  chalif  for  the  true  fucceiTor  of 
Mahomed;  whilft  thofe,  which  have  the  name  of  the  prince, 
alone,  are  of  fuch  as  difputed  the  chalifs  title,  or  for  the  moft 
part  belonged  to  the  barbarous  Turkifh  kings.  The  Fafemidan 
princes  afiume  not  the  title  of  chalif,  but  only  of  Prince  of  the 
4  Faithful. 
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Faithful  Other  kings  take  the  title  make,  (that  is,  of  king) 
"but  feklom  that  of  fultan.  The  coins  of  the  defcendants  of 
Saladin,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  and  other  provinces,  are  eafily 
diitinguifhed  by  the  various  lines,  like  itars,  by  which  they 
are  adorned.  Coins  of  later  times,  with  figures  and  images, 
are  of  Selgiuc  or  Turcoman  princes. . 

In  refpect  to  the  metal  of  thefe  coins,  the  moll  ancient  arc 
of  gold  and  filver ;  feldom  in  the  firft  centuries  of  the  Maho- 
medans,  were  there  any  of  brafs.  Thofe  of  gold  were  called 
,juUc^  denarii,  and  of  filver     -^|^cS    drachma  j  but  the 

former  not  being  uniformly  of  the  fame  purity,  were  further 
jdiftinguithed  by  the  addition  of  the  chaiif's  name  upon  them. 
From  the  twelfth  century  of  the  vulgar  rera,  brafs  coins  became 
common,  and  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  rare.  In  the  Borgian 
collection,  are  five  coins  of  glafs;  whether,  however,  they 
were  considered  as  money,  Dr.  Adler  juitly  doubts.  To  us, 
Mr.  Tychfen's  conjecture  iu  refpect  to  them  (fee  ourlaft  Apr 
pendix,  p.  488.)  appears  highly  probable. 

As  to  the  ufe  and  value  of  the  Cunc  coins,  which  is  the 
next  obje£t  of  inquiry,  Dr.  Adler  remarks,  that  though  dif- 
cufiions  like  his  mould  be  productive  of  no  benefit  to  letters, 
this  advantage  would  refult, at  leait,  from  them,  that  others 
would  be  faved  a  repetition  of  the  labour  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  voyager  feels  pleaiure,  and,  on  returning  to  his  native 
country,  will  receive  praife,  though  the  inand  he  hath  difco- 
vered  mould  never  be  tilled. — In  refpect,    however,   to  the 
coins  in  queftion,  it  may  be  faij  that  there  is  fcarceone  which 
does  not  clear  up  fome  myftery  in  the  Arabian  m!tory.     The 
inscription  exhibits  the  time  and  place  of  coinage,  with  the  name 
qf  the  prince.     But  befide  thefe  general  ufes,  it  is  evident  that 
much  light  is  reflected  by  the  Curie  money  on'  manners  and 
cultoms.     From  the  prefent  collection,  it  will  appear  that  the. 
Aiubite  princes  that  governed  at  Aleppo,  were  not,  as  De 
Guignes,  in  his  Ffiitoire  des  Huns,  afferts,  abfolute  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  fubject  to  the  kings  of  Damafcus.     Vefti- 
ges  of  the  commerce  that  anciently  lubnlted  between  Bochara 
and  other  cities,  with  thofe  on  the  Baltic,  the  Cufic  coins, 
ploughed  up  in  the  north,  point  out.     They  {hew  alfo  that  the 
emperors  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Sicily,  defcendants  of  Fati- 
ma,  who  aflumed  the  title  of  chalifs,  were  not  like  thofe  of 
Damafcus  and  Bagdad,  Sunnites,  but  Schiites;  and   thence 
evince  the  enmity  of  the  firft  againft  the  chalifs  of  Bagdad,  to 
have  proceeded  from  religious  zeal.     They  ftrikingly  confirm 
the  cuflom  of  the  Turks,  fo  learnedly  explained  by  abbe  Bar- 
thelemy,  of  transferring  the  figures  and  devices  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  coins  of  Chriltians'  to  their  own,  fubjoining  certain 
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marks  and  figns  of  computation.  Laftly,  they  fhew-  that  thofe 
princes  of  the  Arabs  who  did  homage  to  the  chalifs,  were  not 
content  with  naming  them  in  their  prayers,  but  by  the  inferip- 
tions  on  their  coins,  teftified  whofe  authority  they  admitted 
as  chalif. 

To  the  geographer,  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Arabians  will 
be  of  material  importance,  fince  from  them  the  proper  names 
of  places  may  be  learnt,  as  well  as  the  divifions  of  diftricts  and. 
their  principal  cities.  Nor  will  the  epochs  of  them  and  of 
kingdoms  be  any  longer  unknown,  as  the  times  of  their  be- 
coming feats  of  governments,  and  being  furnifhed  with  mines, 
will  obvioufly  be  gathered  from  them. 

Nor  am  thefe  coins  of  ufe  only  in-refpect  to  hiftory,  geo- 
graphy, and  chronology;  for  it  will  be  eafily  perceived  that 
the  paleography  of  the  Arabians,  and  philology  in  general,  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  them. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Cufic  character,  it  is  known  from 
Arabian  authors  whofe  works  are  unpublifhed,  that  Mararx 
Jon  of  Aforre?j  (j£  tl/J^i  I  tf  yo  l\HJ'  r°  *  httle  before  the 

time  of  Mohamed,  began  to  write  the  Arabic  language  in  Syriao 
characters,  or  to  change  the  ancient  Arabic  into  a  refemblance, 
of  the  Syriac.  This  cuflom  began  to  prevail  firft  at  Hirta,  a 
city  of  Mefopotamia,  near  Cufa;  whence  it  paffed  to  Mecca, 
and  at  length,  the  Coran  having  been  written  in  thefe  charac- 
ters, they  were  diffufed  through  all  Arabia,  and  all  the  pro* 
vinees  conquered  by  the  Arabians,  Their  ufe  being  firft  efta- 
blifhed  at  Cufa,  they  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Cufenfian, 
or  Cufic.  Thefe  characters,  it  is  obfervable,  were  grofs  and 
large,  written  by  a  ftyle  or  point,  inftead  of  a  flit  pen,  wide, 
angular,  diilinguifhed  where  they  refemble  each  other  by  dia~ 
critical  marks,  and  at  length  ornamented  by  red  points,  which 
ierved  for  vowels.  But  as  ufe  in  all  alphabets  introduces  vari- 
ations, fo  this  has  not  retained  its  original  forms.  The  Ara- 
bians, from  too  fcrupulous  an  attention  to  the  beauty  of  writ- 
ing, by  various  little  lines  and  ornaments,  made  fuch  additions 
as  cSfgrnfec!  the  character  io  much,  that  at  firft  view,  it  affirmed, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  one,  and  became  greatly  inferior  to 
the  fimplicity  and  majefty  of  the  genuine  Cufic.  This  ftyle 
of  writing  has  been  named  by  Europeans  Ca>mr'i:c,  but  inac- 
curate!}*, fmce  in  the  manufcrint  Lexicon  of  Firufabad,  the 
Carmatic  characters  are  termed  thin  and  fine.  The  ancient 
Arabic  coins  are  chiefly  adorned  with  the  Cufic  ;  whilft  fepul- 
chral  monuments,  and  the  like,  exhibit  the  Carmatic:  this 
rule,  however,  is  not  univerfal.  As,  however,  the  finer  ftrokes 
pf  thefe  letters  cannot  be  formed  in  metal  or  ftone,  it  became 
fceceffary  to  introduce  fuch  variations  as  were  compatible  wi:!; 
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both,  and  thence  a  flight  difference  arofe  between  the  cha- 
tterers of  infcriptions  and  books,  which,  in  exploring  the 
Cufic  coins,  has  been  the  fource  of  confiderable  perplexity. 
After  a  digreffion  of  fome  length  hence  rcfuliing,  Dr.  AJler 
goes  on  to  obferve,  from  a  Borgian  coin,  that  the  firft  evidence 
of  the  ufe  of  cifers,  or  numeral  notes,  by  the  Arabians;  is  re- 
ferable to  the  year  H  89.  Now,  as  in  all  the  other  Cufic 
reins,  the  date  is  exprefled  by  words  at  length,  and  it  being 
the  practice  of  later  times  with  the  Arabs  to  date  by  numeral 
notes,  a  probable  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  the  time  of  the 
change.  The  vulgar  tradition  ftates  that  the  Arabians  learned 
this  practice  from  the  Indians,  in  their  wars  of  the  eleventh 
centurv.  This  opinion,  however,  has  no  other  fupport  than 
the  admiflion  of  the  Arabians,  that  thefe  numerals  were  of 
Indian  origin.  To  the  Indians,  as  their  inventors,  they  are 
•afcribed  by  At  Sepkadi.  Kircher  reprefents  them  as  fo  many 
fe&ions  of  the  circle  invented  by  the  Brachmans;  and  ATaxi- 
?nus  Pianudcs,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  intirles  his 
Arithmetic  (of  which  the  MS.  is  in  the  Vatican)  DXa.K^-; 
■4/i:£o<f>or-«*  wt'  inaott — according  to  the  Indians.  When, 
Jiowever,  the  Arabians  adopted  them,  is  not  abfolutely  cer- 
tain. The  coin  of  the  Cardinal  is,  neverthelefs,  of  the  utmoft 
value,  as  retaining  the  earlieft  evidence  of  their  ufe. — Obfer- 
▼ations  follow  on  the  ufe  of  thefe  Cgns  by  the  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  Egyptians. 

From  this  fubjeel  Dr.  Adler  reverts  to  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
and  prefents  fome  general  obfervations  upon  it,  which  have 
much  more  than  their  novelty  to  recommend  them.  The  various 
changes  which  this  alphabet  has  undergone,  he  divides  into 
three  periods,  with  refpecl,  indeed,  not  to  the  changes  of  the 
letters  as  to  form,  and  the  time  of  them,  but  as  to  their  num- 
J>er  and  order. 

The  remoteft  origin  of  thefe  characters  is  enveloped  in 
darknefs;  but  Dr.  Adler  is  induced  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 
feventeen  only  in  number,  without  any  marks  of  diftinction, 
but  pronounced  with  a  variety  of  accents  as  circumiiances  re-r 
quired  j  and  of  the  fame  number  will  the  prefent  alphabet  be 
feen  to  confift,  if  the  diacritical  Cgns  be  removed  : 

Yet  what  was  the  original  form  of  thefe  letters,  mud  remain 
for  ever  unknown. 

In  later  times,  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  from 
this  fimplicity,  additions  were  made  to  favour  pronunciation, 
and  the  firft  augmentation  of  this  kind,  was  that  which  pre- 
cede the  Cufic,  called  by  the  Arabians  OX>u*c  Molnad. 

Jience 
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Hence  began  the  fecond  period,  probably  comprehending 
the  firft  age  of  the  Cufic,  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  genuine  monuments  remain.  The  Arabians  at  that 
time  began  to  difpofe  of  their  letters,  which  correfponded  in 
number,  in  the  fame  order  with  the  Hebrew  j  yet  fo  as  not  to 
add  new  forms  tq  the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  but  only  new 
figns  to  fome'of  the  letters.  Thus  arofe  a  feries  of  letters 
conformable  to  the  Hebrew,  and  which  on  that  account  was 
fiyled  Abgad  Hcves>  a  word  expreflive- of  the  fix  firft  letters 
of  the  alphabet  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  order. — 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  Cufic  to  our  own  time. 
The  Arabians  having  applied  themfelyes,  before  the  birth  of 
Mohamed,  to  the  improvement  of  their  language,  introduced 
a  variety  of  fupcrfluous  rules  and  fubtle  diftinctions  of  gram- 
mar, and  added  new  fign's  to  their  alphabet,  for  the  purpofe 
of  accenting  every  modification  of  the  voice,  and  determining 
the  articulation  by  a  written  diftinction.  Hence  arofe  an  al- 
phabet of  XXVIII  letters,  difpafed  according  to  fimilitude  of 
iigure,  and  as  they  occur  in  prefent  ufe.  The  figns  added 
\£j  tfet  pronounced  like  ts3     ♦   chay  fomewhat  ftronger  than 

the  Arabic  ha  ;  O  dfalt  like  ds ;  lu?  dady  like  d  hard  ;  La  dfuy 
almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  dfal ;  and  c.  gain>  which  before 

*7,  o,  ut  anfwers  to  g.  Thefe  niceties,  however,  of  pro- 
nunciation, are  only  obferved  by  the  more  learned  gramma- 
rians, and  that  chiefly  in  reciting  the  poets.  In  familiar  con- 
vention fome  (as  O  and  <S)  are  never  diftinguifhed,  others 
(as  \a)  are  feldom  or  but  obfeurely  (as    •)  accented,  dad  and 

gain  excepted,  which  feem  to  be  generally  received. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks,  Dr.  Adler  has  annexed  a  phi- 
lological and  critical  obfervation  on  the  Cufic  coins,  which 
is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  entirely  omitted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabian  grammarians  prefcribe  it 
as  an  inviolable  law,  to  write  an  aleph  quiefcent  in  the  partici- 
ple of  verbs  (for  inftance  ^^JJ'Ljj),  in  the  third  conjugation 
( /Jo 'Us ),  at  the  end  of  the  third  perfon  plural  of  the  preterite 
(IaJJo)j  and  apocopated  future  (IaJJuu)  ;  likewife  in  the 
plural  of  feminines,  (as  i^j^Aj'ljj),  and  in  AjL©>  ,»LLw, 
S(J>Os».l  «,  jLajc^,  with  fome  others.     Thefe  rules  have  been 

adopted  in  all  our  prefent  grammars.     It  is,  however,  evident 

from 
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from  the  Cufic  coins,  that  the  quiefcent  letters  were  added  or 
left  out  at  rleafure.  The  traces  cf  this  cufiom  are  obfervable 
in  an  Arabic-Samaritan  MS.  ci  the  Barberini  library,  con- 
taining the  text  and  verfions  of  the  Pentateuch,  ror  the  ufe  of 
the  Samaritans.  More  frequent  inftances  cf  fuch  omiffions 
occur  in  Cufic  MSS.  and  from  feme  of  thefe  coins  the  time 
may  be  found  when  the  cuftom  of  adding  the  quiefcent  letters 
began  to  prevail.  Till  1039  of  the  vulgar  cera,  the  quiefcent 
alepb  was  omiued.  The  firft  in  (lance  of  its  being  expreHed, 
is  in  1203.  I:  is  known  from  the  hiftory  of  Chaiican,  that 
the  Arabic  grammar  was  reduced  to  form  by  Abulafluad  al- 
Dauli,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, /and  at  that 
time  the  orthography  of  the  Arabians  was  free  from  thefe  fub- 
tleties.  How  far  this  obfervation  may  contribute  to  a  more 
perfect,  infight  into  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  which 
has  a  much  nearer  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed;  how  far  it  may  aid  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  reference  to  iuch  arbitrary  changes  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  of  what  ufe  it  may  be  to  Biblical  criticifm,  and  what  an 
abundant  crop  cf  various  readings  thus  originating  from  the 
infertions  of  tranferibers  may  be  removed,  every  competent 
judge  may  decide. 

From  thefe  examples  and  others,  Dr.  Adler  appeals  to  the 
public,  whether  he  hath  too  highly  appreciated  die  worth  of 
the  coins  he  hath  here  undertaken  to  pubiiih. 

The  copious  account  we  have  thus  given  of  the  introductory 
part  of  this  work,  precludes  us  from  expatiating  in  the  manner 
we  could  wifli  on  other  topics  interfperfed ;  bat  having 
here  fubmitted  to  our  readers  what  appeared  to  us  molt 
generally  interefting,  we  muft  be  brief  in  our  notice  of  the 
reft. 

The  coins,  gems,  and  feals,  with  the  monument  of  the 
Drufes,  occupy  more  than  twelve  quarto  plates  of  the  firft 
part,  and  above  feven  plates  of  coins,  &c  are  fubjoined  to  the 
fecond. 

For  the  dhTertation  on  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  Drufes, 
and  the  other  incidental  difquifnions,  we  muit  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  work  itfelf.  —  As  the  former  part,  however, 
was  printed  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  in  Germany,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  them  has  induced  us  to  copy  the  fac-fimile  collec- 
tion of  alphabets,  which  will  be  found  of  confiderablc  ufe. 
See  a  copper-plate  engraving  annexed. 
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Bildmjji,  &e. — Portraits  of  Ulujlrious  Germans.  (Continued from 
Vol,  IX.  p.  552.) 

TH  E  next  portrait  is  that  of  Bodmer,  one  of  the  moft  co- 
pious writers  of  his  oera.  He  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1698, 
and  feemed,  from  his  infancy,  born  for  the  fciences,  and 
particularly  the  belles  lettres,  to  which  his  fequeftered  life  pro- 
bably led  him.  A  wretched  tranflation  of  the  Metamorphofes 
of  Ovid,  early  filled  his  mind  with  poetical  images.  Bodmer, 
with  little  information  refpccting  fcience,  and  little  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  his  tafte,  except  from  reading  the  an- 
tient  dailies,  like  the  younger  ftudents  of  that  period,  began 
to  make  Greek  and  Litin  verfes,  at  twelve  years,  without 
knowing  the  graces  of  his  own  language.  He  ftudied  philo- 
fophy  in  Bayle  and  Montaigne.  Grave  and  concentered,  as  it 
were,  in  himfelf,  he  was  old,  even  in  his  youth,  and  lefs  fo- 
tiable,  as  well  as  lefs  gay,  than  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Few  poets  efcape  the  fhafts  of  love.  Bodmer  lcvcd'in  the 
gallant,  romantic  manner  of  his  age.  If  his  young  ..ompanions 
fpoke  licentioufly  of  the  flame,  he  blufhed  like  a  virgin,  and, 
with  the  moft  intemperate,  drank  water  only.  His  love  of 
ftudy  kept  him  at  a  diftance  from  bufmefs,  and  the  profefibrfhip 
of  hiftory  and  politics,  was  the  only  public  office  that  he 
thought  fuitable  to  his  character  and  purfuits.  It  muft  be 
however  remarked,  that  the  peculiarity,  probably  the  eccentri- 
city of  his  cuitoms  and  doctrines,  rendered  him  a  teacher,  by 
no  means  popular.  He  feems  to  have  taught  no  confident 
fyftem.  His  pupils  were  allowed  to  think  for  themfelves : 
he  taught  them  to  examine  the  human  mind,  and  this  fci- 
ence he  applied  to  hiflorical  investigations.  He  brought 
tack  the  ancients  from  their  tombs,  to  examine  their  manners, 
their  laws,  their  genius,  and  their  language.  His  historical 
works  were  few,  for,  iriftead  of  moral  and  political  reflections, 
he  was  required  to  be  a  mere  annalift,  while  in  his  opinion, 
the  hiftorian  fhould  be  a  man  of  the  world,  a  ftatefman,  a 
politician,  and  a  philofopher ;  impartial  and  cold  as  a  judge, 
ardent  and  eager  as  an  advocate.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
jus  own  country,  in  the  form  of  a  play,  as  Haller  and 
RoufTeau  have  treated  of  politics  and  philofophy  in  the 
form  of  romances.  Indeed  his  play  may  be  ityled  poli- 
tical dialogues;  calculated  for  reading,  rather  than  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  eftimable  for  the  genius  and  the  judgment,  rather  than 
for  the  manners  and  the  imagination.  There  were,  in  thefe, 
forae  pathetic  fcenes  and  dramas  on  different  fubje£ts,  but 
they  were  the  fruits  of  his  latter  labours:  his'' early  works 
were  didactic  or  critical, 
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In  his  time,  barbarifm  yet  kept  the  world  in  chains  of 
darknefs  and  ignorance ;  but  the  reign  of  Gottfched  was  near 
its  termination  ;  and  Cramer,  Gartner,  Gifeck,  Klopftock, 
Gellert,  Sclegel,  Rabener,  &c.  with  whom  Bodmer  was  fe- 
cretly  connected,  fucceeded.  Our  author  was  fifty  years  old, 
before  he  became  a  poet ;  and  the  circumftance  which, 
roufed  his  genius,  was  the  death  of  his  fon.  Rhyme,  and  the 
burthen  of  Alexandrines,  were  infupportable ;  and  it  was 
only  when  Klopftock  had  introduced  the  hexameter,  that  his 
principal  works  were  compofed.  The  examples  of  Milton 
and  Klopftock  feem  to  have  led  him  to  facred  poetry,  affifted 
indeed  by  fome  other  German  attempts.  His  chofen  hero 
was  Noah ;  and  his  machinery,  like  that  of  Miltcn  and 
Klopftock,  good  and  bad  angels.  The  time,  when  the  pa- 
triarch was  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to  the  ark,  is  employed 
in  conference  with  an  angel,  who  explains  to  him  the  revo- 
lutions of  future  ages.  Bodmer's  critical  talents  prevailed 
over  his  {elf-love.  He  owned,  that  he  had  not  furhciently 
proved  his  hero,  and  allowed  that  the  Abbadcnah  of  Klopftock 
was  of  more  value  than  all  the  ideas  of  the  Noachide. 

The  other  poems  of  Bodmer  have  been  collected  in  a 
large  volume,  under  the  title  of  Calliope,  or  the  Apollinaria. 
The  titles  of  fome  of  thefe  are,  the  Deluge,  Dinah,  the 
Return  of  Jacob,  Jacob  and  Rachael,  and  Jofeph.  Zilla  is 
wholly  original :  the  fubjecl:  is  the  fall  of  a  man  to  another 
planet:  there  the  woman  only  errs;  the  man  continues 
faithful  to  the  injunctions,  and  God  gives  him  another  Eve. 
In  the  Columbina,  the  Spaniards  are  reprefented  as  gentle 
and  humane,  while  the  Americans  are  fuppofed  to  receive 
them  with  the  moft  innocent  hofpitality.  The  rape  of 
Helen,  the  rape  of  Europa,  Parcifal,  Inkle,  Monimia,  the 
Hermite,  Sic.  are  only  tranflations;  but  they  are  not  fervile 
copies,  for  Bodmer  has  added  much  of  his  own.  He  alfo 
tranflated  Milton,  and  joined  to  his  poetry  a  critical  eulogy. 

When  Bodmer  read  the  firft  Canto  of  the  Mefliah,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  author,  but  he  thought  him 
almoft  an  angel,  communicating  a  celeftial  viuon.  When 
he  discovered  Klopftock,  he  brought  him  to  Zurich,  and  to 
his  own  houfe.  The  old  man,  who  loved  a  tranquil  and 
%  retired  life,  trembled  at  feeing  his  young  friend  f unrounded, 
and  happy,  with  the  lively  and  the  gay.  He  thought  :he 
poet  of  the  Mefliah  a  celeftial  being,  and  was  jealous  at 
feeing  the  young  angel  familiar  with  the  for.s  of  men  :  every 
pleafure  feemed  a  tranfgreflion  againft  his  noble  and  poetic 
calling  ;  and  the  patriarch,  whofe  manners  were  truly  patri- 
archal, felt  great  pain  when  he  law  his  young  pupil  yield  to 
texreftrial  piesiures. 
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amufement :  he  compofed  varies  and  epigrams,  In  different 
languages,  and  eve:*  made  an  epic  poem  of  40ooverfes«  O^ 
this  attempt,  however*  we  have  no  remains.  Haller  was 
afterwards  as  indifferent  to  the  amufements  of  his  youth,  as 
he  was  then  enthufiaflic  in  their  purfuit.  When  a'nre  hap- 
pened once  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  left  his  whole  property 
to  fave  himfelf,  with  his  poetic..!  treafure.  This  attention 
greatly  affected  his  character.  He  would  not  come  out  of 
his  chamber,  for  foirie  months,  and  was  confidered  as  a  poor 
creature,  capable  of  no  ufeful  attempt.  Having  vifited 
Holland,  England,  and  France,  he  returned  to  Switzerland} 
and  had  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  mathematics,  under 
Bernouilli,  that,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  fluxional  calculation.  He  travelled  through  Switzerland 
with  Gefner,  canon  of  Zurich,  and  increafed  his  paffion  for 
botany.  It  is  to  his  botanical  excurfions  that  we  owe  his 
poem  on  the  Alps,  publimed  in  1729;  a  poem,  fays  his 
biographer,  *  as  fublime  and  durable  as  the  mountains  it 
celebrates.'  He  has  mixed  occafionally,  in  the  picture,,  the 
magnificent  fcenery  of  nature,  and  has  painted  the  moil 
fublime  philofophy  in  the  molt  brilliant  colours.  He  can 
give  importance  to  the  fmalleft  objects,  for  he  thus  defcribes 
the  Gentian ;  and  it  mull  not  be  concealed,  though  we  do 
not  mention  it  difrefpectfully,  that  we  here  trace  the  pro- 
totype of  the  '  Loves  of  the  Plants.' 

*  The  noble  Gentian  raifes  his  lofty  head  above  a  crowd 
of  vulgar,  creeping  plants ;  a  whole  tribe  of  flowers  ranges 
under  his  flandard:  even  his  brother,  covered  with  his 
blue  mantle,  is  proftrate  in  honour  and  adoration.  The  daz-* 
ziing  gold  of  his  flowers  creeps  in  radiant  ftreams,  embraces 
his  {talk,  and  crowns  his  robe  of  fober  grey.  The  poliihed 
whiteuefs  of  his  leaves,  radiated  with  a  deep  green,  fhines 
with  the  fpleodor  of  a  liquid  diamond.  \Vith  the  itri£telt 
juitice,  it  combines  virtue  with  beauty,  and  this  charming 
form  contains  qualities  yet  more  delightful.' 

flow  noble  is  the  following  character  !  *  Soon  after,  an 
aged  'ire  began :  his  grey  hairs  added  a  new  energy  to  his 
words.  Our  eyes  have  known  him:  the  enormous  weight 
of  a  whole  century  has  bent  his  body,  but  added  vigour  to 
his  fqu] — a  living  example  of  the  heroes  of  our  ancestors, 
who  tarried  thunder  in  their  hands,  and  God  in  their  hearts. 
He  tal'cs  cf  war ;  numbers  the  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy j  draws  the  outline  of  the  camp;  and  recollects  the 
name  of  oath  brigade.  The  youhfr  men,  full  of  admiration, 
hearken  with  itfcntiori,  White,  in  their  geftuTeS>  may  be  read 
a  noble  impatience  to  emulate  and  excel  Lim.* 
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In  the  fame  year,  he  publilhed  his  Epiftle  on  Reafon, 
Superftition,  and  Incredulity.  Haller  obferves,  in  his  pre-* 
face,  '  that  this  piece  was  a  kind  of  trial  of  (kill,  to  (hew, 
that  the  German  language  was  as  well  adapted  to  the  com  po- 
rtion of  a  philofophical  poem,  as  the  Englifh.  In  this  work, 
he  has  inferted  a  greater  number  of  hiftorical  anecdotes  than 
any  other.  Piqued  with  his  bold  invectives  againft  fuper- 
ftitiou  and  fanaticifm,  fome  zealots  have  charged  him  with 

incredulity. Haller  accufed    of   infidelity !   he  who   had 

fuperintended  an  edition  of  the  Bible! — Haller,  who,  in  his 
religious  works,  has  deferved  the  reproach  of  a  too  timid 
orthodoxy  ! 

In  1730,  Haller  dedicated  to  profeflbr  Stakeh'n,  a  fecond 
work,  on  the  Fallacy  of  human  Virtues.  In  1734,  an  excel- 
lent poem  appeared,  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Haller  preferred 
it  to  his  other  works.  How  beautifully  the  fcene  opens !  The 
mod  abftracl  truth  mines  with  its  moft  brilliant  luftre, 
under  the  creative  eye  of  the  poet :  the  night  of  chaos  dif- 
appears,  and  becomes  the  brighteft  day  ! 

In  1731,  he  wrote  the  New  Cato,  a  fatire  againft  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  What  fertility  of  invention  in  his  por* 
traits  !  what,  truth  in  his  defcription  of  cuftoms  !  We  (hall 
quote  only  the  character  of  Appius. 

'  Who  will  unite  fcience  with  truth  ?  who  will  follow  the 
footfteps  of  thofe  great  men,  whofe  lofs  is  moft  feverely  felt, 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue  ? 

t  It  will  not  be  Appius,  who,  in  his  pompous  deportment, 
in  his  difcourfe  and  his  looks,  feems  intent  only  to  difplay  his 
greatnefs  and  his  power.  His  gate  is  not  open  to  every  one  ; 
he  deigns  not  to  look  on  the  world  in  general.  Right  muft 
yield  to  his  authority  j  his  orders  muft  be  laws  j  mafter  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  is  not  mafter  of  himfelf.  But,  take 
away  this  borrowed  luftre,  and  the  hero  difappcars  :  he  is  no 
longer  different  from  us.  Internally,  he  is  but  a  common 
mind,  fupported  by  pride  ;  a  fuperb  palace,  whofe  apartments 
are  empty. 

*  Will  it  be  Sicinus  ?  this  dabbler  in  politics,  who  believes 
that  he  deals  out  wifdom,  and  alone  pofiefles  common  fenfe  5 
who  thinks  nothing  reafonable  that  he  has  not  fuggefted, 
and  would  difapprove  of  his  own  fentiments,  in  the  mouth  of 
another.  Sometimes  he  complains  that  punifhments  are  too 
fevere;  fometimes  that  the  courfe  of  vice  is  unreftrained. 
He  compares  our  ftate,  one  day  to  that  of  Zug ;  the  next,  to 
Venice.  Who  can  be  fure  of  his  approbation  in  matters  of 
government,  who  finds  always  rewards  mifapplied,  and  re- 
fufals  unjuil  ?'— — We  (hall  add  only  the  beginning  of  the 
fatire,  on  the  Man  of  the  Age. 
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{  Tell  me,  O- ,  why  our  hearts  are  become  fo  cold,  and 

fo  infenfib'.e?  The  name  of  virtue  is  forgotten:  it  is  an  idle 
tale  among  the  fafhionable.  Morality  and  Quixotifm  are  on  a 
level,  and  thofe  are  laughed  at,  who  refufe  themfelves  any 
pleafure,  or  love  any  one  but  themfelves.' 

Such  was  Haller  the  poet,  who,  as  an  anatomift,  a  phy- 
fician,  a  phyfiologift,  and  a  botanift,  poffeffed  more  extenfive 
erudition,  and  has  written  more  works  of  labour  and  genius, 
than  one  man  feems  capable  of  completing. 

Frederick  Hagedorn  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1 708.  His 
father  was  mlnifter  from  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  circles 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  was  a  man  well  informed,  capable  of 
giving  an  excellent  education  to  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  rich 
enough  to  keep  an  open  table  for  men  of  letters,  and  his 
own  tafte  led  him  to  prefer  poets.  Young  Hagedorn,  there- 
fore, breathed  the  air  of  poetry,  and  foon  difcovered  an  admi- 
ration of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  fondnefs  for  a  country 
Hfe,  fo  feductive.  to  a  poetical  mind.  His  fondnefs  for 
rural  fcenes  had  once  nearly  cofl  him  his  life ;  but  the  ruin 
of  his  father,  from  an  inundation,  and  too  imprudent  zeal 
for  a  faithlefs  friend,  were  fubjects  of  greater  importance  in  hia- 
early  years.  He  died,  when  our  poet  was  only  fourteen,  and 
his  affectionate  mother  tried  to  repair  the  lofs,  by  a  careful 
education,  and  repeated  examples  of  virtue. 

Frederick  was  placed  in  2  college  of  Hamburgh,  in  a  ftate 
very  different  from  that  he  had  experienced  with  his  father, 
and  was  fometimes  as  poor  as  a  poet  need  be.  To  the  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  he  inherited  from  his  parents,  he  added  a 
firmnefs,  derived  from  misfortune.  However  gloomy  the 
future  appeared,  he  never  loll  his  gaiety.  Poetry  was  ftili 
his  miftrefs,  and  he  read  the  antient,  as  ■well  as  the  modern 
poets,  with  cagernefs  and  affiduity.  Without  the  help  of  a 
matter,  or  the  falutary  affiitance  of  criticifm,  he  drew  from 
his  own  flock  the  power  of  diflipating  the  fogs  of  dulnefs  in 
the  north,  as  Haller  had  done  in  the  fouth  of  Germany. 

Befides  his  early  poetry,  Hagedorn  publifhed,  in  172&,  fome 
other  pieces  much  valued. — 'AnOdeonWine/anotherentitled, 
4  the  Young  Man',  '  the  Apotheofis,  or  Ruflia  Triumphant, 
&c.'  The  lafl:  was  collected  in  the  Mifcellany,  confiding 
of  his  earliell  works.  In  the  preface  to  this  collection,  his 
ftyle  feems  not  fufficiently  formed.  His  modefty  however, 
requires  the  warmeft  commendation.  *  The  mod  careful 
inquiry  has,  *  he  obferves',  *  taught  me,  how  much  labour 
is  requifite  to  render  a  work  perfect.  It  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  are  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  pof- 
terity,  an  inexorable  judge,  whofe  opinions  are  more  uncer- 
tain than  thofe  of  our  contemporaries,     I  perceive  that  it  is 
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heceffary  to  unite  foftnefs  with  depth ;  animation,  with  ar- 
rangements and  reflection;  language,  felecr,  and  expreffive, 
with  new  thoughts ;  in  fact,  nature  with  art.  I  have  con- 
fequently  grown  more  diffatisfied  with  my  works,  and  have 
frequently  refumed  the  file.  In  the  dearth  of  ray  invention, 
my  mufe  has  often  envied  the  ready  prattling  of  many- 
German  pelletiers,  who  produce,  without  pain,  th-ir  un- 
ripe fruits,  which  coil  more  ink  than  time  or  reflection. 
Thofe  of  my  friends,  who  have  excited  me  to  publifh  my 
works,  I  regarded  as  feducers,  and,  two  years  fince,  I  wanted 
courage  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  a  philofopher,  who 
joined  in  the  fame  requeft.' 

Hagedorn  next  proceeds  to  fcatter  his  praifes  a  little  inju- 
dicioufly,  fo  as  to  mow  that  he  had  no  tafte  for  true  poetic 
beauty.  Yet  his  fatire,  entitled  *  The  Poet,'  difplays  a  cor- 
rect tafte,  but  a  mind  not  yet  free  from  prejudice.  He  there 
puts  Pietfch  by  the  fide  of  Virgil.  Indeed,  in  his  fir  ft  at- 
tempts, we  generally  perceive  the  author  to  be  very  young : 
though  his  verfification  be  free,  his  language  often  very  pure, 
the  thoughts  are  frequently  coid,  and  the  eipreifion  too  con- 
cife.  In  fubjects  which  require  little  tafte  and  philofophy, 
he  has  fucceeded  better  than  in  works  of  fentiment  and  ima- 
gination. In  1729,  he  compofed,  without  printing  them, 
fome  excellent  fongs. 

About  this  period,  he  came  to  London,  with  the  Danifh 
ambatTador,  baron  Stoelenthal,  but  he  was  not  feduced  by 
an  Englifli  mufe.  He  here  compofed  fome  of  his  moil 
beautiful  odes,  and  his  beft  fongs.  In  1732,  he  loft  his  other 
moft  valuable  parent.  Frederic,  at  his  return  from  England, 
not  finding  his  brother,  a  moft  able  cultivator  of  the  fine 
arts,  in  Hamburgh,  followed  him  to  Icaiy.  They  were 
together  at  Genoa,  where  they  embraced  for  the  laft  time. 
The  conclufion  of  a  Moral  Poem  on  *  Friendlhip,'  is  a  true 
monument  of  their  fraternal  affection. 

In  1733,  Hagedorn  was  appointed  fecretary  of  the  Englifh 
factory  at  Hamburgh,  which  united  him  with  our  coun- 
trymen, whom  he  always  efteemed.  He  expreffes  with  a 
philofophic  content,  and  a  mafculine  energy,  his  happinefs  in, 
his  poem  of  the  '  Wifhes.'  In  1734,  he  married  an  Englifh- 
wpman  of  the  name  of  Butier,  whole  chief  fortune  was  an 
amiable  and  a  good  heart.  Frederick  efteemed  her  virtues, 
but  regretted  that  he  could  not  make  her  happy.  His  po- 
etical epicurifm,  and  his  love  for  liberty,  were  almoft  in- 
compatible with  the  marriage  yoke ;  and  yet  he  ftill  ad- 
mitted more  lively  deities. 
In  1738,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Fables.  This 
.  work  is  original.     He  was  no  longer  a  ferviie  copyift,  trifling, 
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prolix,  and  monotonous.  Fits  narrative  was  indeed  forhefimes 
extenfive,  but  never  tedious.  His  manner  is  declamatory, 
rather  than  dramatic  or  epic  ;  and  oratorical,  rather  than 
pioturefque.  He  is  often  Sententious,  his  moral  is  pure,  and 
his  irony  truly  Socratic.  lie  is  not,  in  general,  an  original; 
and  the  authors  quoted  are  feldom  the  tr.<e  fources,  but 
objects  o{  companion. 

in  1740,  he  compofed  the  beautiful  Satire  of  the  Philo- 
sopher; in  1741,  the  fublime  picture  of  the  l  Sage ;'  in  1742, 
the  Univerfal  Prayer,  from  the  Paraphrafe  of  Pope  ;  and,  in 
1743,  his  celebrated  poem  on  'Happinefs.'  This  laft  piece  is 
equally  favourable  to  his  opinions  and  his  poetical  talents. 
His  modeft  mufe  does  not  fucceed  in  fublime  defcriptions, 
or  the  dichirambic  flightsj  it  has  more  of  the  elegance  that 
pleafes,  than  the  fplendor  that  dazzles  ;  more  Socratic  wif- 
dem,  than  oriental  fublirnity.  His  Moral  Poems  are  like  the 
Sermones  of  Horace.  His  '  Confiderations  on  fome  of  the 
Attributes  of  God,'  contains  the  fublimeft  paffages  of 
Scripture :  c  The  Prattler/  is  a  dialogue,  full  of  familiar  de- 
fcriptions of  human  life  :  '  The  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  is  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  {  Nil  Admirari'  of  Horace. 
Various  other  pieces  followed;  but,  in  1750,  the  fage  Moral 
Poet  firft  excited  the  gaiety  of  his  nation,  by  mixing  fports 
and  graces  with  the  folemn  poetry  of  the  Germans.  His 
odes  and  fongs  are  highly  pleafmg.  Nature,  fprightlinefs, 
Simplicity,  enthufiafm,  and  harmony,  unite  to  render  them 
Seductive  :  for  fpirit  and  elegance,  he  may  be  faid  to  vefemble 
our  own  Prior.  The  preface  contains  a  found  and  judicious 
criticifm  on  his  predeceflbrs.  He  is  often  indeed  too  mild ; 
but  he  was  too  great  himfelf  to  feek  to  humiliate  others. 

The  iecond  edition  of  his  '  Moral  Poems'  appeared  in 
1752,  with  a  considerable  fupplement,  and  many  new  epi- 
grams. In  1754,  was  published,  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
ibngs,  with  a  translation  of  two  difcourfes.  on  the  fongs  of 
the  Greeks,  by  Ebert.  In  this  year,  he  died  of  a  dropfy  ; 
and,  in  his  greatell  torments,  he  confoled  himfelf  with  the 
mufes.  *  Once,  fays  he,  it  was  friendship  that  drew  tears 
from  my  eyes :  it  is  now  my  own  pains,  which  makes  me 
ihed  thofc  of  affliction.  Wifdom  will  not  difapprove  of  them, 
for  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  friends  to  ourfeives.' 

In  another  place,  he  obferves,  *  nothing,  my  dear  Sophron, 
is  made  in  vain ;  adverfity  renders  us  wifer,  and  exercifes  us 
in  the  moment  of  afSiction.  Our  foul  cannot  yield  without 
a  conteSt,  and  though  we  Should  not  gain  the  victory,  mis- 
fortune is  always  of  ufe,  fince  it  teaches  us  the  moft  difficult 
of  leffons — it  teaches  us  to  die. 

Obfer- 
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Okfervallons  fur  la  Nature  el  fur  le  Trait  ement  de  h  Phthlfie 
Pulmanalre,  par  Antolne  Portal,  Prof/fur  de  "Afcdicine  »u 
Co'lege  de  France,  d'Anatomie  ct  de  Chuurgle,  au  Jar  din  Na- 
tional des  Plantes,  des  Academies  des  Sciences  de  Pa>  />,  de 
Bolognc,  de  Turing  de  Padoue,  de  Harlem,  de  Afontpeillcr, 
et  eTEdlmbourg.     5  liv.    Paris. 

Obfervatlons  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Pulmonary 
Confurnption,  by  Anthony  Portal,  Profejjhr  cf  A'ledlclne,  at 
the  College  of  France,  and  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  at  the 
National  Bc*anlc  Garden,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris,  of  Bologne,  of  Turin,  of  Padua,  of  Harlem,  of 
Montpclller,  and  of  Edinburgh.     5  s.     Paris. 

TF  medicine  has  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  age,  it 
"*■  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  advancement  to  particular  trea- 
tifes;  and  among  the  moil  effectual  means  of  promoting  the 
fcience,  is  that  of  attending  cloiely  to  the  nature  and  theory 
of  fome  one  difeafe. 

M.  Portal,  well  known  by  his  Hiftory  of  Anatomy  and  by 
other  works,  has  given,  in  the  work  before  us,  a  new  proof 
of  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  correct,  invefligation.  Amongil 
the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  pulmonary  confurnption, 
none  has  appeared  who  has  been  fufficiently  attentive  to  the 
various  forms  which  are  affumed  by  this  fatal  difeafe.  Hoff- 
man, Van  Sweiten,  and  Lieutaud,  have  fpoken  of  the 
pulmonary  confurnption;  but  their  theories  have  little  cor- 
refponded  with  the  fymptoms;  and  they  hive  only  prefenced 
dark  ideas  and  general  principles.  Let  us  attend  to  our  - 
author  in  the  introduction  to  his  work.  It  is  to  Morton, 
and  to  the  modern  nofologifts,  to  Sauvages,  that  we  owe  the 
mod  important  obfervations  on  the  different  fpecies  of  this 
diforder;  but  even  this  judicious  writer  has  fcarcely  been  fuf- 
ficiently attentive  to  the  pathology,  and  has  not  made  a  fuf- 
ficient  ufe  of  the  lights  which  diflection  might  have  afforded. 
Chemiftry,  moreover,  had  not  as  yet  opened  the  eyes  of  phy- 
ficians  on  the  trifling  remedies  with  which  they  fatigued  their 
patients  ;  and  from  this  circumftance  Morton  himfeif  had  but 
vague  ideas,  and  thofe  commonly  erroneous,  on  the  action  of  ■ 
thofe  numerous  remedies  which  he  has  preferibed.  The  for- 
mules  with  which  his  work  abounds,  offer  frequently  only  a 
monftrous  collection  of  drugs,  whefe  effect  ought  mutually  to 
dellroy  each  other,  or  to  produce  very  different  refults  from 
thele  which  were  intended.  This  prefent  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  firft  contains  fourteen  feclions,  and  treats 
of  the  various  kinds  of  pulmonary  confurnption.  The  rirll 
ol  thefe  has  for  its  object  the  fcrophulous  and  hereditary  con- 
M  m  3  fumption. 
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fumpaon.  On  the  opening  of  fubje&s  who  have  fallen  un- 
der the  hereditary  or  icrophulous  confumption,  the  author  has 
almoft  univerfally  found  tubercles  of  different  fizes  in  the 
lungs.  Thefe  tubercles  were  in  general  more  or  lefs  ad- 
vanced towards  inflammation  and  fuppuration.  They  form 
tumours,  the  ichorous,  and  the  purulent.  Sometimes  the  fmall 
tumours  participate  of  the  nature  of  fcirrhus,  and  their  exist- 
ence is  manifefled  only  by  a  dry  cough.  They  commonly  ter- 
minate in  ulcers,  which  corrode  and  deftroy  the  lungs.  In 
the  hereditary  and  fcrophulous  confumption,  considerable  indu- 
ration is  alfo  frequently  found  in  the  lungs.  The  air  veflels, 
as  well  as  the  blocd  veiTels,  are  fo  much  narrowed  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  difcover  the  cavity.  The  exterior  conformation 
almoft  always  bears  the-fad  prognoftic  of  this  fatal  difeafe — 
a  delicate  and  {lender  ihape ;  the  dimenfions  of  the  breafl  nar- 
row, and  the  moulders  raifed  and  almoft  comprefled  together, 
are  commonly  the  external  figns  of  an  hereditary  confump- 
tion. Thefe  defers  of  conformation  have  often  very  quick 
and  fatal  termination,  even  before  the  body  has  arrived  at 
maturity  ;  whilft  the  fecond  kind  of  confumption  attacks  in- 
differently all  ages.  The  chara&eriftie  fymptoms  of  the  ori- 
ginal confumption  are,  a  dry  cough,  accompanied  with  a  flow 
fever,  and  more  or  lefs  oppreffion  at  the  bread  j  a  purulent 
expectoration,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
The  author  afterwards  enters  on  a  digreffion  very  interefting, 
upon  this  queftion,  Is  the  pulmonary  confumption  contagi- 
ous ?  After  having  noticed  the  opinions  of  feveral  phyficians 
who  have  been  afraid  to  open  the  body  of  a  confumptive  per- 
fon,  he  confefles  having  hefitated  a  long  time  to  make  a 
fimilar  experiment ;  but  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  progrefs 
of  the  healing  art,  his  ardour  for  the  advancement  of  the 
fciences  which  have  an  immediate  connection  with  the  ani- 
mal economy,  befides  the  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  un- 
dertaking, induced  him  to  furmount  his  natural  repugnance  ; 
and  he  has  never  experienced  any  fymptom  of  this  diforder. 
He  has  therefore  deftroyed  the  opinion  that  the  contact 
even  of  perfons  cloaths  was  fufficient  to  communicate  this 
complaint,  and  attributes,  with  reafon,  this  contagion  to  a  vi- 
cious organic  difpofition  already  pre-exifting  in  the  fyftem. 
The  method  of  cure  adopted  by  M.  de  Portal,  has  always 
been  conformed  to  the  indication,  and  his  means  have  been 
exhaufted  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  has  advifed  the  juice 
of  aperient  plants,  foft  and  refrefning  drink,  and  profcribed 
milk  and  all  inflammatory  food. 

The  object  of  the  fecond  fe£tion  of  this  work  is  the  ple- 
thoric confumption.  We  may  eafily  difcover  in  this  difeafe, 
that  the  veflels  of  the  lungs  are  obltru£led  by  an  inflammatory 

diatheUa 
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diathefis  which  determines  them  to  ulceration  and  fuppura- 
tion.  This  diforder  is  very  common.  The  excefs  of  blood, 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  the  menftruation  in  female 
patients;  difficulty  of  breathing,  fwellings  of  the  lower 
parts,  are  the  mod  ufual  fymptoms  of  this  confumption. 
Men  are  not  exempt  from  this  fuperabundance  of  blood;  but 
nature,  always  provident,  affifts  them  frequently  by  piles- 
Excels  in  regimen  or  exercife  will  occafion  this  confumption ; 
and  as  its  proximate  caufe  is  the  enlargement  of  the  blood 
veflels,  its  fatal  confequences  may  be  prevented  by  bleedmg 
in  the  beginning  of  the  diforder.  The  author  forbids  hot  re- 
medies, nourifhing  food,  and  ferruginous  waters.  He  orders 
very  light  food,  refrefhing  vegetables,  and  acrid  drinks,  if  the 
cough  does  net  oppofe  it. 

Under  the  third  fecrion  we  find  the  confumption,  which 
fucceeds  exanthematous  fevers  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions, 
comprehending  thoie  in  confequence  of  bad  agues,  or  irrup- 
tions of  the  fkin,  as  the  fma!l-pox,  the  meazles,  the  eryfipelas, 
the  miliary,  fcarlet,  and  ether  exanthematous  fevers.  At 
the  opening  of  the  body  in  thefe  kinds  of  confumption,  the 
lungs  are  found  fwelled,  arid  as  it  were  injected  with  a  black 
bloed,  they  adhere  to  tte  pleura:  there  are  neither  tubercles 
Hor  pock-marks,  b  it  citen  rednefs,  lividnefs,  and  even  a  gan- 
grenous inflammati  1.  In  this  cafe  our  author  advifes  to  have 
recourfe  on  the  frit  l'ymptoms,  to  bleeding;  and  as  a  means  of 
prevention,  buffering,  or  the  cautery;  gentle  fudorifics,  water, 
oeef  foup,  and  milk,  conltitute  his  principal  remedies. 

The  cattarhal  confumption  is  the  fubjecr.  of  the  fourth 
fection.  After  having  explained  the  different  alterations  of 
the  bronchial  and  lymphatic  glands  found  in  the  fubjects 
he  examined,  fjich  as  ulceration,  more  or  lefs,  fcirrhus,  ab- 
fceffes  on  the  organs  of  refpiration,  &c.  M.  Portal  proceeds  to 
(late  fome  general  facts.  Children  and  phlegmatic  perfons 
are  often  affected  with  catarrhs  or  colds ;  the  pituitous  mem- 
brane then  drains  out  a  quantity  of  pituitous  matter.  This 
excretion  intercepts  itfelf,  and  from  it  refults  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  and  thence  the  bronchial  confumption. 
The  author  advifes  in  this  cafe  ipecacuanha  in  the  beginning. 
He  prefcribes  alfo  mineral  and  fulphureous  waters,  and  afles 
milk. 

In  the  fifth  fection,  the  author  treats  of-  the  confumption 
which  fucceeds  inflammatory  diforders  of  the  breaft.  This 
confumption  is  very  common,  efpecially  when  the  peripneu- 
mony  has  not  been  Ikilfully  treated.  The  remedies  outfit 
to  be  directed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pulmonary 
congeftion,  indicated  by  the  conilitution  of  the  body.  If  it 
js.  plethoric,  it  is  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  inflammatory  dif- 
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pofuions  by  letting  blood,  by  attenuant  drinks,  relaxing  and 
light  refrelhments.  If  it  is  in  a  {rate  of  languor,  or  a  relax- 
ation of  the  folids,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  ftimulants  and 
blifters,  in  order  to  extract  the  morbid  humour  which  corrupts 
the  lymph. 

The  fixth  fecYion  treats  of  the  confumption  which  fucceeds 
the  afthma.  After  giving  fome  advice,  not  according  to  Sau- 
vages,  upon  the  characteriftics  of  the  afthmatic  confumption, 
our  author  founds  his  theory  upon  the  fadts  dated  in  his  Me- 
moir to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  upon  the  bronchial  glands, 
in  the  year  1781.  He  denies  in  fome  meafure  the  irritability 
and  the  contrattability  of  rhe  lungs,  which  is  admitted  by 
Morton,  and  dates  many  anatomical  facts  and  experiments 
tipon  living  animals. 

In  this  complaint  he  thinks  a  phlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  recommends  farinaceous  fruits  and  milk,  alfo  at- 
tenuant drinks  and  fluids  rendered  gently  ftimulant,  accord- 
ing to  circumftances.  Confumptions  he  alfo  thinks  may  be 
fometimes  avoided  by  diluting  or  difTolving  the  ftagnant  hu- 
mour in  the  lungs.  The  ftate  of  the  pulfe  ought  not  to  be 
loft  fight  of  through  the  whole  of  the  complaint. 

The  feventh  fe£tion  treats  of  the  arthritic  or  rheumatic 
confumption.  Experience  has  convinced -M.  Portal  of  the 
extreme  mobility  of  the  arthritic  and  rheumatic  humour,  re- 
tained, as  he  fuppofes,  in  the  mafs  of  blood.  It  is  always,  he 
imagines,  a  burden  to  nature,  when  the  excremental  mat- 
ters have  not  been  evacuated.  It  ceafes  not  to  difturb  the 
harmony  of  the  natural  functions,  and  it  torments  them  by 
its  abundance  or  by  its  morbid  qualities.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion  that  this  difeafe  may  be  confidered  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  inflammation,  of  which  the  iflue  is  often  fatal, 
and  the  progrefs  fo  rapid,  that  all  the  afliftance  that  art  can 
bring  is  often  inefficient  to  retard  it.  We  are  far  from  hav- 
ing a  pofltive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  humour.  It 
is,  he  obferves,  by  considering  the  different  excretions,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  phenomena  it  produces,  the  alterations  it  under- 
goes, that  we  can  acquire  exact  ideas  upon  the  treatment 
which  is  proper  for  it.  Our  author  has  always  had  regard 
to  the  weaknefs  or  irritation  of  the  lungs  in  adapting  his  pre- 
fc/iptions.  The  juice  of  fuccory  plants,  rendered  ftimulant 
by  kermes;  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  in  cafe  of  an  cedematous 
fwelling;  the  extract  of  aconite  ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Bare- 
ges, of  Bonnes,  of  Cauterets  j  white  meat,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  breaft  no  longer  exifts  j.  are  all  recommended  by 
pur  author,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

The  eighth  fe£tion  confiders  the  different  nature  of  the* 
excretions  found  in  the  organs  of  refpiratjon.     The  pneu- 
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monic  (tone,  in  perfons  who  appear  little  difpofed  to  a  con- 
fumption, is,  perhaps,  concomitant  of  this  diforder,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  preceded  by  fpitting  of  blood.  The 
introduction  of  a  foreign  matter,  dull  for  example,  mixing 
with  a  glutinous  humour,  forms  concretions,  obitructs  the  air- 
pipes,  and  difturbs  tte  refpiration. 

The  ninth  fection  treats  of  the  fec-butic  confumption.. 
After  having  detailed  fome  obfervations  which  appear  ;j  him 
of  particular  note,  relative  to  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  this 
difeaie,  the  author  proceeds  to  fome  very  important  re- 
marks upon  this  kind  of  confumption.  The  fcorbutic  af- 
fection announces  itfelf  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
the  f welling  of  the  gums,  of  the  tongue,  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  palate.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  often  fucceeded  or  accom- 
panied by  fwellings  at  the  extremities,  and  the  face,  by  ex- 
treme laflltude,  and  at  length  by  leannefs  and  atrophy ;  the 
eough  is  lefs  ardent  than  in  other  cafes,  and  not  continual ; 
the  matter  expectorated  is  marked  with  bloody  ftreaks  ;  the 
pulfe  is  weak  and  a  little  inflamed.  The  diforder  is  tedi- 
ous, and  does  not  propagate  in  families.  In  the  breafts  of  per- 
fons who  die  fcorbutic,  an  overflowing  of  water  is  often 
found ;  the  bread  is  fwelled,  flabby,  and  impregnated  with 
a  bloody  and  ferous  humour.  The  mufcular  fyftem  has  in 
thefe  cafes  a  weak  texture,  the  heart  is  foftened,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  is  filed  with  ferous  matter,  the  bones 
often  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  inferior  jaw-bone, 
are  affected  with  rickets,  and  the  teeth  are  black,  rough,  and 
apparenty  increafed  in  bulk. 

Change  of  air  is  good  againft  the  fcurvy ;  the  bitter  ex- 
tracts of  plants,  of  elicampane,  of  fumitory,  of  crefTes,  of 
trefoil,  hydromel,  oxymel,  and  acids  in  general,  are  indicated. 

The  tenth  fection  comprehends  the  venereal  confumption. 
The  lungs  are  very  fufceptible  of  alteration  from  the  action 
of  the  venereal  virus,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  lym- 
phatic vefTels  in  that  organ.  The  venereal  contagion  not 
only  originates,  but  often  accelerates  the  pulmonary  confump- 
tion. The  fuppreffion  of  gonorrhoea,  by  ftyptic  injections  in 
the  urethra,  has  often  given  rife  to  this  diforder.  'ilie  expec- 
toration is  then  vifcous,  and  often  purulent ;  and  if  this  matter 
proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  complaint  is  then  dangerous. 
The  author  relates,  that  having  been  confulted  refpecting  a 
child,  the  prefumptive  heir  of  a  kingdom,  which  was  infected 
with  the  venereal  poifon  by  his  nurie,  he  advifed,  in  concert 
with  other  celebrated  phyficians,  to  adminifter  to  him  mer- 
cury, having  previouily  approved  its  effects  upon  the  nurfe. 
The  antivenereal  treatment,  adminiftered  in  too  ftrong  dofes, 
pecauons  a  ptialifme,  followed  with  cough,  difficulty  of 
2  breath- 
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breathing,  and,  in-  fliort,  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  true  con* 
fumption.  M.  Portal  has  opened  feveral  bodies  affected  with 
the  venereal  virus.  The  lungs  adhered  to  the  pleura,  and 
were  full  of  concretions,  of  a  vifcous  humour,  thick  and 
whitifh.  The  veflels  of  chis  vifcus  were  loaded  with  blood, 
the  bronchia,  the  windpipe,  and  the  glands  of  the  larynx, 
were  inflated  with  a  reddilh  matter. 

The  pulmonary  confumption  which  fucceeds  fevers,  con- 
flitutes  the  fubjedt  of  the  eleventh  fection.  Continual  fevers, 
as  well  as  intermittent  and  malignant,  degenerate  fometimes 
Into  a  confumption  -,  a  depofit  or  congeltion  in  the  lungs 
produces  this  dreadful  affliction,  of  which  M.  Portal  defcribes 
the  fymptoms,  and  relates  fome  important  obfervations.  The 
lungs  are  commonly  hard  and  enhrged  j  their  furface  is  un- 
equal and  embofied,  and  their  internal  fubilance  full  of  con- 
cretions, and  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  fuppuration  that  the  vifcus 
falls  away  in  actual  rottennefs.  The  obftruction  of  the  breafl 
terminates  irfelf  by  fuppuration,  if  art  does  not  operate  to- 
wards its  resolution.  Jefuits  bark  ought  not  to  be  given 
jn  this  cafe;  but  relaxants  and  aperients. 

The  twelfth  fection  concerns  the  nervous,  the  hypochon- 
driacal, and  hyfterical  confumption.  The  extreme  fenfibility 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  our  author  fays,  produces  a  tenfion  in 
many  vifcera.  The  animal  functions  are  deranged,  and  local 
ruptures  are  the  common  confequences  pf  this  diforder  in 
the  animal  ceconomy.  The  hyiteria  is  alfo  often  the  prelude 
to  a  confumption  ;  the  lungs  in  this  cafe  are  contracted  and. 
confined,  and  there  is  a  congeltion  in  the  veffels  of  the  cheft, 
whence  an  inflammatory  difpofition  and  fuppuration  of  the 
thorax.  The  melancholy  attendant  on  this  complaint  often 
produces  a  lhort  refpiration,  painful,  interrupted,  and  a  ftag- 
nant  humour  in  the  lungs.  Circulation  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult and  lefs  active,  from  the  fpafms  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  texture  of  the  vifcaa  is  then  enlarged,  indurated,  and 
becomes  compact,  and  the  morbific  affection  fpreads  itfelf 
upon  the  lungs.  Refrefhing  fluids,  aperients,  bitters,  fecond- 
cd  by  a  careful  regimen  and  exercife,  are  the  molt  efficacious, 
means  the  author  has  employed. 

The  thirteenth  fection  has  for  its  object  the  confumption 
jn  confequence  of  parturition.  Pregnancy  has  often  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  a  confumption  ;  but  commonly,  after  lying- 
in,  the  fymptoms  return  with,  violence  and  produce  death  iq 
a  fhort  time. 

The  fourteenth  fection  contains  fome  obfervations  upon, 
thofe  confurnptions  which  fucceed  contufions  and  wounds  of 
the  breaft.  This  fection  terminates  the  firft  part  of  the 
work,  and  in  it  the  author  has  made  a  judicious  applica- 
tion, 
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tion  of  the  principles  which  he  has  developed  in  the  pre~ 
ceding. 

The  fecond  part  is  divided  into  five  fections.  The  firft 
treats  of  the  fymptoms  of  confumptions  in  general,  and  of 
ihofe  appearances  which  ferve  to  determine  the  fpecies.  He 
has  noted  three  degrees  in  the  pulmonary  confumption.  It 
is  effential  to  know  the  fymptoms  well,  in  order  to  eltablilh 
a  diagnofis  which  cannot  be  equivocal.  The  firft  ftate  is  in- 
dicated by  fpitting  of  blood,  dry  cough,  frequent  yawning, 
glutinous  fpitting,  the  body  becoming  emaciated,  How  fever, 
heat,  and  drynefs  of  the  (kin.  The  face  is  commonly  pale,  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  paroxyfms,  when  we  perceive  upon  each 
cheek  a  diftin£t  fpot  of  clear  vermilion.  In-  this  Itage,  the 
urine  is  clear  and  abundant.  The  fleep  is  interrupted,  the 
voice  is  rough,  fometimes  almoft  extinct,  and  there  is  a  heat 
in  the  breath.  In  the  fecond  ftage  thefe  fymptoms  augment. 
The  expectorations  are  more  vifcous,  copious,  and  bloody. 
The  cough  is  more  obftinate.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
greater.  The  urine  lefs  abundant  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  The 
patient  is  fubje£t  to  frequent  naufea  and  afterwards  vomiting. 
In  the  third  itage  of  the  diforder,  the  fever  is  ftronger,  the 
leannefs  and  delicacy  augment ;  prefpiration  becomes  painful ; 
the  nocturnal  fweats  are  vifcous  and  foetid :  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  diarrhoea  :  the  urine  is  fcarce  and  very  red.  The  feet,  the 
hands,  the  face,  &c.  are  affected  with  cedemateus  fwellings 
The  hair  falls,  and  the  nails  affume  a  hooked  form,  and  a  b.uilh 
colour.  The  expectorated  matter  reiembles  polypufes  ;  it  is 
tough  and  membraneous  :  death  often  comes  fuddenly  upon 
the  patient  in  this  ftate. 

The  author  indicates  afterwards  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  the  confumption  may  fatally  terminate.  It  may  exift 
without  ulceration  of  the  lungs  ;  the  abfeefs,  without  expecto- 
ration of  pus  may  occafion  death;  and  there  have  been  pa- 
tients who  only  fpit  at  this  fatal  moment.  The  phyfician 
ought  to  eftablifh  his  diagnoftic,  his  prognoftic,  and  his  treat- 
ment, from  obferving  the  general  fymptoms,  the  complex  of 
which  furnifhes  indication;,  more  certain  of  the  complaint 
than  the  exiftence  of  any  one  done  :  fo  variable  and  uncertain 
is  this  difeafe. 

The  author  alio  indicates  the  difference  and  the  effects  of 
hemorrhages  in  confumptions:  fometimes,fayshe,  the  openings 
of  the  fmaller  veffels  occafion  a  frightful  hemorrhage  ;  at 
other  times  the  greater  veffels  have  been  deftroyed  as  well  as 
a  great  part  of  the  lungs,  without  almoft  any  hemorrhage ; 
which  fumciently  proves  that  the  progaoCs  of  thefe  fort  of 
ailments  cannot  be  rhe  fame  in  all  cafes. 

Our  author  afterwards  fpeaks  of  the  confumption  which  is 

con- 
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connected  with  diforders  of  the  liver  ;  and  as  this  is  very  fre- 
quent, he  beftows  particular  attention  on  it.  The  fv/elling  of  the 
right  lobe,  gives  occafion  to  an  extenfion  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  compremon  of  the  lungs.  An  effufion 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax  produces  equally  this  effect. 
The  liver  protrudes  confulerably  above  the  falfe  ribs  in  thefe 
confumptions  ;  when  the  right  lobe  is  every  day  enlarged,  fays 
the  author,  we  are  apt  to  fufpect  from  the  feel,  obftruci:ions  in 
the  hypochondria  of  thofe  who  have  an  enlargement  in  the 
liver,  which  induces  phyficians  to  neglect  the  real  diforder, 
while  they  attempt  to  treat  another  which  does  not  exift. 
The  works  of  Baittew,  Bonnet,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud, 
have  fufficiently  expofed  thefe  errors. 

In  the  fecond  fectiorr;  the  ufual  duration  of  the  pulmonary 
confumption  is  difcuffed.  There  is  confideiable  difference  in 
the  progrefs  of  confumptions  according  to  its  fpecies  ;  to  the 
age,  to  the  conftitution,  to  the  fex  of  the  patients,  and  of 
courfe  according  to  the  different  accidents  which  may  happen. 
The  fcorbutic,  fcrophulous,  catarrhous,  rheumatic,  and  gouty 
confumptions,  are  in  general  the  longeft  in  duration.  The 
exanthematous  are  more  rapid.  That  which  comes  after 
fuppreffions  of  blood,  are  the  fooneft  mortal.  The  rapidity  of 
this  diforder  is  much  greater  when  the  fubjects  are  young. 

In  the  third  fection,  our  author  communicates  the  refearches 
that  he  has  made  upon  the  blood  of  confumptive  patients.  The 
mafs  of  blood  diminifhes  very  foon  in  all  thefe  cafes.  The 
author  fays  that  he  has  found  a  very  fmall  quantity  in  the 
bodies  of  thofe  who  have  died  confumptive.  He  has  neglected 
nothing  to  throw  light  on  this  object.  He  has  alfo  made 
fome  experiments,  by  mixing  the  blood  with  the  pus,  in  a 
vafe,  and  he  has  been  able  in  a  little  time  to  diflblve  it,  and  to 
annihilate  all  the  red  globules.  Bile  produces  the  fame  effect. 
Lime-water  diminifhes  the  denfity.  The  tartar  of  potafh  pro- 
duces the  fame  phenomena,  but  with  lefs  efficacy. 

The  fourth  fection  is  the  refult  of  repeated  diliections,  and 
we  are  able  to  pronounce  of  this  part,  that  it  is  anatomy  ufe- 
fully  applied  to  medicine.  This,  however,  does  not  admit  of 
analyfis. 

In  the  fifth  fection,  M.  P.  makes  fome  obfervations  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  pulmonary  confumption  in  the  laft.  ftage. 
Divers  caufes  may  produce  this  complaint,  confequently  it  is 
neceflary  to  vary  the  treatment,  and  to  combine  the  following 
circumftances,  the  age,  the  fex,  and  the  conftitution.  When 
the  organic  rupture  is  fuch  that  it  leads  to  the  laft  degree  of 
confumption,  there  is  no  other  than  the  palliative  method 
left  to  follow.  The  ufe  of  attenuant  drinks,  barley-water, 
chicken  and  beef  broth,  light  emulfions  and  juleps  are  recoup 

mendedj 
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mended,  with  waters  diftilled  from  lettuces,  purflairf,  and  other 
fimilar  plants  mixed  with  fyrup  of  orgeat,  of  goofeberrits,  &c 
by  extinguifhing  the  heat  and  lefiening  the  fyltaitick  force  in 
the  veffels,  the  fuppuration  he  conceives  is  diminished.  Heat- 
ing and  ftimnlant  remedies  he  confulers  as  tatal  at  this  epoch 
of  the  dilbrder :  though  with  fome  inconfiftency  he  excepts 
the  preparations  of  opium,  which  when  there  is  not  an  habi- 
tual difpofition  to  fweat,  he  has  found  to  fucceed  very  com- 
monly. 

In  {peaking  of  fumigations,  the  author  has  not  been  feduced 
by  the  eulogium  that  fome  phyficians  have  paffed  upon  them. 
Travelling,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  relpiration  of  the  pure  air 
upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods,  he  confiders  as  very 
falutary.  With  all  kinds  of  confumptions,  however,  the  fame 
air  cannot  agree.  The  fea  air  fuccctds  with  hereditary  and 
fcrophulous  confumptions.  It  is  injurious  to  the  fcorbutic 
consumption,  which  commonly  finds  relief  in  the  fouthera 
climates. 

Stimulant  remedies,  which  are  found  fo  ufeful  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  illncfs,  would  be  very  injurious  in  the  laft  period. 
Sudorifics  in  particular  ought  no  more  to  be  employed.  The 
author  oppofes  ftrenuoufly  a  phlogiftic  regimen  in  this  ftate. 
The  lighteft  nourilhment,  ripe  fruits,  and  light  acid  drinks,  are 
the  only  modes  of  affording  relief  in  this  fatal  ftate. 

Such  is  the  beft  ana-yfis  which  our  limits  permit  us  to  pre- 
fent  of  this  interelting  publication,  which  on  the  whole  is 
well  delerving  the  attention  of  the  young  practitioner.  The 
work  is  certainly  highly  ufeful,  confidered  as  a  hiftory  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  the  anatomical  refearches  evince  equally  the  at- 
tention and  ability  of  our  author — But  when  we  have  faid 
this,  we  have  faid  all  we  can  in  commendation.  From  what 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  (ketch,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
our  author  is  a  theorift,  and  his  theory,  we  will  venture  to  fay, 
is  the  worfl  that  ever  degraded  and  perverted  medicine  ;  the 
humoral  patholcvy,  we  repeat,  has  done  more  injury  to  mankind, 
and  afforded  more  fcope  to  quackery,  than  all  the  other  dreams 
of  phyficians  and  ncfologilts.  It  is  long  and  juftly  exploded 
in  the  Britifh  fchools,  and  we  are  furprifed  to  find  the  phy- 
fiologifts  of  the  continent  ftili  labouring  in  the  trammels  of 
this  abfurd  fyirem.  The  fimple  vegetable  remedies  which 
our  author  prefcribes  are  trifling,  and  mull  be  ineffectual ;  and 
though  he  recommends  ftimulants  in  fome  of  the  early  ftages 
of  the  difeafe,  they  are  evidently  fuch  as  can  produce  no  fa- 
lutary effeel,  but  mud  rather  increafe  that  debility,  which  it  is 
the  great  object  of  the  phyfician  to  combat  and  to  overcome. 

We  have  our  doubts  whether  even  his  treatment  in  the  lat- 
ter ftages,  is  at  all  judicious. — From  our  own  experience  we 
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can  fay,  that  the  palliative  fyftem  recommended  by  M.  Portal* 
can  only  contribute  to  the  momentary  eafe  of  the  patient,  or 
perhaps  to  protract  exiftence  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  the 
fartheft, — But  furely  if  there  is  a  time  when  experiments  are 
warranted,  it  is  in  this  hopelefs  ftate  ;  if  there  is  a  time  when 
the  phyfician  is  warranted  in  departing  from  that  cautious 
practice  which  in  all  cafes,  where  there  is  any  promife  or  ex- 
pectation, he  ought  fteadily  to  purfue,  it  is  this.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  ufual 
practice  is  found  to  be  inefficacious  in  this  deplorable  difeafe  ; 
there  is  none  therefore  which  calls  more  urgently  for  the  at- 
tention and  inveftigation  of  ingenious  and  fcientific  men,  and 
to  thefe  the  work  of  M.  Portal,  though  far  from  perfect,  will 
doubtlefs  afford  considerable  afliftance. 


Difjertation  fur  hs  Varictes  Nouvelles  qui  characlerife  la  Phy- 
fiognome  des  Homme s  de".  divers  Climats,  Ouvrage  de  Pierre 
Camper. — [Continued  from  Vol.  VII,  New  Arrangement) 
p.  487.) 

A  Differ tati on  on  the  Natural  Varieties,  which  characlerife  the 
Phyfiognomy  of  Alen  in  different  Climates,  &c. 

WE  return  with  pleafure  to  our  very  ingenious  author, 
after  an  interval  longer  than  we  intended  mould  have 
intervened.  To  the  firft  part  of  our  article,  we  muft  refer  the 
reader,  for  the  general  remarks,  the  defign  of  the  author,  and 
the  advantages  that  may  attend  his  profound  and  judicious  re- 
fearches.  We  mall  now  proceed  without  any  farther  intro- 
duction. 

The  firfl  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  contains  l  Obfervations 
on  the  Features  of  Infants  viewed  in  Profile.'  The  objects 
of  comparifon  are,  the  head  of  an  infant  juft  born,  one  of  a 
year  old,  another  of  an  adult,  and  another  of  a  very  old  wo- 
man who  had  loft  her  teeth.  From  the  time  of  the  birth,  the 
forehead  projects,  and  the  back  part  of  the  head  enlarges,  fo 
it  reds  on  a  more  horizontal  bafis.  The  upper  jaw  is  wider 
and  more  forward.  The  chin  enlarges  and  projects.  The  an- 
cients ufually,  in  their  feulpture,  made  the  chins  of  their  in- 
fants too  long.  The  little  diftance  between  the  jaw  and  the 
bone  of  the  nofe,  always  makes  the  faces  of  infants  flat.  The 
heads  of  new  born  infants  are  always  longer  than  they  are 
high  :  the  children  of  the  Low  Countries  have  their  heads 
longer  than  others,  as  Veialius  remarks  ;  but,  in  the  antiques, 
the  head  is  more  ihortened,  as  the  facial  line  falls  farther  for- 
ward.     J.  de  Wit,  however,   though  greatly  celebrated  for 
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having  painted  infants  very  gracefully,  does  not  attend  to  this 
peculiarity  :  he  has  only  fhortned  the  back  part^of  the  head, 
in  raifing  its  upper  part.  If  the  facial  line  is  thrown  a  little 
forward,  the  center  of  motion  changes,  and  the  heads,  a  little 
more  inclined,  feem  more  graceful.  Albert  Durer  makes 
the  facial  line  form  an  angle  of  950 ;  Quefnoy  and  De  Wit 
bring  it  forward  fo  as  to  form  the  angle  of  100°;  and,  in  this 
pofition,  the  height  muft  neceflarily  be  greater.  The  maftoid 
apophyfis  alfo  changes  its  fituation  in  different  periods ;  but 
this  is  a  circumftance  of  lefs  importance. 

In  the  adult,  the  nofe  is  more  prominent ;  and  our  author 
chiefly  notices  the  projection  of  the  nafal  bones,  which  forms 
the  aquiline  nofe }  a  conftruclion  that  gives  an  agreeable 
form  to  the  face,  though  neither  the  Negro  nor  the  Afiatics 
can  boaft  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  never  feen  in  the  an- 
tiques, nor  could  the  Grecian  artift  give  it  to  his  figure,  as  the 
nofe  is  always  perpendicular*  As  the  anterior  part  of  the  nofe 
of  Europeans  is  wider  than  in  other  people,  it  feems  longer 
than  it  really  is,  particularly  in  thofe  who  are  thin.  The  nof- 
trils  are  ufually  vifible,  becaufe  the  bafe  of  the  nofe  is  in  an 
horizontal  dire&ion. 

In  old  age,  the  teeth  and  the  fockefs  both  decay  ;  and  the 
palate,  inftead  of  an  arch,  forms  a  plain  furface :  the  lower 
jaw  is  not  equally  high,  and  the  capacity  of  the  mouth,  which 
ufually  contains  the  tongue,  is  greatly  diminilhed.  The  nofe, 
lofing  its  fupport,  becomes  more  aquiline ;  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  frontal  finus  adds  to  the  finking  of  the  eye.  The 
ditlance  from  the  chin  to  the  nofe  becomes  one-fixth  (horter, 
fo  that  they  appear  to  touch  each  other ;  a  circumftance,  that 
even  Rubens  and  De  Wit  have  not  preferved.  Bloemaard 
followed  nature,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  phyfical  changes  :  the 
French  painter,  J.  B.  Greuze,  feems  to  have  been  equally 
carelefsj  while  Lairefte,  P.  Tefta,  and  Raphael,  have  attended 
to  thefe  circumftances  with  the  exacleft  care.  The  raifing  of 
The  lower  jaw  draws  down  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  makes 
the  flat  mufcles  of  the  neck  more  confpicuous.  The  direction  of 
the  folds  or  wrinkles  are  always  at  right  angies  to  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibres  :  they  are  confequently  horizontal  in  front  9  diverging 
in  radii  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  ;  horizontal  in  the  neck, 
and  almolt  parallel  to  the  contour  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
original  changes,  are,  however,  in  the  bones,  and  thefe  form 
the  real  character  of  old  age. 

The  chapter  '  on  the  form  of  infants'  faces,  feen  in  front,' 

is  fhort,  but  cuiious.    The  eyes  of  infants  are  large  and  dif- 

tant,  but  not  fo  diltant  as  to  admit  of  another  eye  between 

them     In  well-formed  heads,  the  horizontal  fpace  bevondhe 

-  eye  is  not  more,  on  each  fide,  than  half  the  diameter  of  the 
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eye ;  but,  in  rickety  children  it  is  greater ;  a  proof  of  Buf- 
fon's  obfervation,  that  not  only  the  nature  of  the  climate,  but 
local  difeafes  often  change  the  features  of  men.  The  head 
of  an  infant  then,  in  width,  ought  to  be  four  times  the  dia- 
meter of  each  eye ;  in  other  words,  capable  of  containing 
four  eyes.  Yet  De  Wit  and  Albert  Durer  make  it  of  the 
width  of  five  eyes,  and  this  rule  every  painter  has  followed. 
A.  Van  Dyk,  for  inftance,  has  given  five  times  the  width  of 
the  eye  to  the  head  of  a  Chrifr,  he  painted,  as  an  infant.  All 
the  heads  of  Quefnoy  are  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  firft  chapter  of  the  third  part  is  on  the  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly on  that  which  refults  from  the  features  of  the  face. 
The  general  obfervations  we  (hall  not  tranferibe :  we  did  not 
take  up  M.  draper's  Work  for  that  purpofe.    His  firft  object 
is  to  fhow,  why  a  man,  whofe  ftature  is  eight  times  the  length 
of  his  head,  is  more  beautiful  than  another  but  fix  times  as 
high.     '  A  Laplander,  for  inftance,  is  more  ugly  than  a  Per- 
fian,  or  a  Georgian :  is  it  owing  then  to  this  circumftance  ? 
By  no  means;  for  a  child,  whofe  ftature  is  but  five  times  the 
length  of  his  head,  may  iti'll  be  beautiful.'     This  however  is 
fallacious  reafoning :  thofe  who  are  fond  of  children,  fee  in 
them  grace  and  beauty:  thofe  who  are  not,  find  them  difpro- 
portioned,  weak,  and  unplcafing.     It  is  more  to  the  purpofe, 
when  he  obferves,  that  the  beautiful  coniifts  rather  in  a  fait- 
able  proportion.     In  the  head  of  Apollo,  of  Venus,  and  of 
Laocoon,  the  eyes  arc  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
and  the  diftance  from  the  nofe  to  the  ear,  not  exceeding  half 
the  length  of  the  head  ;  proportions  the  ancients  always  ob- 
ferved,  and  in  thefe  initances  pleafing.  We  know  they  arefo,  be- 
fore we  difcover,  that,  in  thefe  fame  proportions,  they  have  cor- 
rected the  apparent  deformities  occafioned  by  vifion.  T  hisourau- 
thor  has  fhown  at  fome  length  ;  and  it  is  fufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  reafoning  to  remark,  that,  when  we  look  on  a  level 
at  a  face,  the  lower  extremities  are  fore-fhortened :— when  we 
look  at  a  ftatue  on  a  pedeftal,  the  face  is  the  fame :  confe- 
quently,  fome  ftatues  are  eight  heads  and  a  half  high.     Vitru- 
vius  found  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure   fo  perfect:, 
'  that  lie  takes  it  for  the  model  of  buildings,  in  -which  all  authors 
have  followed  him.     De  Wit,  in  his  copies,  which  are  not  in- 
deed faithful,  and,  in  his  original  drawings,  has  given  the  length 
equal  to  eight  times  the  head ;  but,  in  his  figure  of  the  wo- 
man, prefixed  to  his  work  on  defigning,  nine  times  that  height. 
The  proportions  of  Rubens  are  lefs,  and  this  gives  his  figures 
a  heavy  appearance.     In  general,  the  Italian  matters  make 
their  figures  too  low ;  the  French  much  higher;  and  our  ladies 
feem  to  agree  with  the  latter,  by  adding  to  their  heights  in  the 
ornaments'  of  their  heads,  and  the  dimenfions  of  their  heels. 

The 
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The  real  reafon  of  the  eight  heads  being  more  plealing  is 
that  the  height  is  about  double  the  bulk.  The  mod  pleating 
column  alfo,  the  Corinthian,  is  eight  times  the  height  of  its 
capital :  the  Ionic  we  like,  becaufe  it  combines  the  idea  of 
ftrength ;  and  the  Farnefe  Hercules  is,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
pleafing,  though  its  bulk  is  more  than  half  its  height. 

The  Laplander,  the  Tartar,  the  Hottentot,  and  the  Brafi- 
lian,  have  their  heads  too  large  in  proportion  to  their  heights  : 
they  are  Doric  columns.  The  Europeans  are  Corinthian,  and 
the  antiques  feem  a  mean  between  both.  Beauty,  as  the  an- 
cients by  their  practice  feemed  to  think,  depends  on  rather  a 
lengthened  face ;  for,  when  looked  at  fidewife,  as  it  is  fore- 
fhortened  at  the  top,  it  (hould  not  be  fquare,  fince,  if  it  really 
was,  it  would  not  appear  fo.  The  ancient  heads  are  alfo  lefs 
behind,  and  feldom  wider  than  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
eye.  In  us,  the  diftance  of  the  eyes  does  not  exceed  the  dia- 
meter of  an  eye  :  in  a  negro,  they  approach  nearer^  and,  in 
a  Calmuck,  ftill  nearer. 

The  form  of  the  nofe  is  fuitable  to  the  diftance  of  the  late- 
ral prominences  of  the  maxillary  bones  :  in  a  negro,  the  dif- 
tance is  too  great.  With  us,  the  nofe  is  ufually  larger  than 
the  diftance  of  the  eyes  :  the  ancients  make  the  diftance  and) 
the  fize  of  the  nofe  the  fame. 

The  mouth  {hould  at  leaft  cover  the  incifores,  and  confe- 
quently  is  larger  in  proportion,  as  thefe  are  more  diftant.  The 
mouthj  in  the  antiques,  appears  fmaller,  becaufe  the  chin  is 
more  pointed  :  it  is  but  very  little  larger  than  the  extent  of  the 
nofe.  The  projection  of  the  nofe  renders  the  upper  lip 
fmaller :  in  a  negro,  and  a  Kalmuck,  it  is  the  contrary.  The 
ancients  have  given  twice  the  length  of  the  nofe,  for  that  of 
the  neck.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Apollo  has  but  one  and  a  h?.!f 
of  that  length ;  but,  as  the  nofe  is  larger  than  ufual,  had  the 
common  rule  been  followed,  the  neck  would  have  been  the 
fame.  De  Wit  makes  the  meaiVe  of  the  neck,  in  infants, 
one  third  of  the  meafure  of  the  nofe :  Quefnoy  makes 
them  nearly  equal.  Another  error  of  De  Wit  is,  his  hav- 
ing neglected  the  double  chili)  which  children  conftantly 
have. 

The  third  chapter  of  this  part  is  entitled  '  how  the  propor- 
tions of  the  head  {hould  be  eftablifhed.'  Our  author's  advice 
is  to  felecT:  the  projecting  points,  where  the  bone  is  bniy  co- 
vered, and  thus  to  make  the  bony  cranium  the  foundation  of 
defigning.  But  for  the  particular  management,  wljich  can 
fcarcely  be  abridged,  we  muft  refer  to  the  work. 

"  If  any  one  {hould  now  aik,  what  conftitutes  a  truly  beauti- 
ful face  ?  I  reply,  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the  features,  that  the 
facial  line  {hall  make  an  angle  of  ICO0  with  the  horizon.  The 
ancient  Greeks  gave  alfo  the  preference  to  this  angle,  though 
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their  reafons,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Certainly  fuch  a  head' 
has  never  been  discovered.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  found 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  the  Egyptians  from  whom, 
they  are  defcended,  the  Perfians,  or  the  modern  Greeks;  for, 
when  fuch  faces  are  fpoken  of,  no  medal  has  ever  been  men- 
tioned, no  example  has  been  produced." 

"  The  beautiful  antique  then  does  not  exift ;  but  is  fome- 
thing  purely  imaginary.  It  is  what  Winkelman  calls  the  beau- 
tiful ideal,  of  which  the  Grecian  artifts,  in  their  medals  of 
the  emperors,  took  care  to  preferve  fome  portion,  while  they 
kept  as  clofe,.  as  they  were  able,  to  the  features  •,  and  this 
character  will  alwavs  diftinguifli  a  Greek  from  a  Roman  me- 
dal." 

"  As  there  is  a  maximum,  or  a  ne  plus  ultra,  on  one  fide, 
there  is  alfo  a  maximum,  or  a  ne  plus  ultra,  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
When  the  facial  angle  finks  to  7O0,  we  have  the  features  of  a 
negro  -,  if  lower,  thole  of  an  ape ;  if  the  angle  is  loft,  it  is 
the  face  of  a  dog." 

"  The  maximum  of  the  facial  line  among  Europeans,  is 
10°  before  or  behind  the  perpendicular  line :  on  either  fide,, 
is  deformity.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  a  negro  has  his 
kind  of  beauty,  his  maximum  and  minimum  ;  but  thefe  I  can- 
not afcertain,  as  I  have  not  a  fufficient  number  of  heads  of  thia 
race,  nor  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  others.  If,  how- 
ever, the  facial  line  fell  back  to  65° ;  the  refemblance  would 
be  too  near  the  ape:  were  it  to  full  farther  back,  the  ape 
would  come  too  near  the  dog." 

.The  ears,  in  general,  are  about  the  fize  of  the  nofe,  that 
is  about  one-fourth  of  the  head.  They  are  generally  near  the 
middle,  and  the  lobe  ufually  defcends  a  little  lower  than  the 
line  of  the  nofe.  De  Wit  makes  the  ears  too  narrow :  they 
vary  from  a  third  to  a  half.  The  ancients  generally  conceal 
the  ears :  they  cannot  be  made  pleafing,.  and  they  are  feldorn. 
drawn  correctly ;  for  it  is  a  difficult  tafk,  and  one  generally 
neglected. 

The  fourth  part  is  on  the  principles,  by  means 'of  which  a 
head  may  be  properly  drawn.  He  here  fpeaks  of  the  oval, 
the  triangle  for  profiles,  and  his  own  method,  already  hinted 
at,  by  means  of  the  fkeleton.  All  thefe,  however,  require  plates- 
to  render  them  intelligible. 

To  the  tranilation,  which  we  have  preferred,  is  added,  as 
we  formerly  obferved,  a  diilertation  on"  the  moft  convenient 
forms  of  fhoes,  of  which  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  fhort  account.  It 
originated  from  an  obfervation  of  Poflidonius,  who  obferved, 
that  fhoes  were  probably  invented  and  brought  to  perfection 
by  philosophers.  Our  author  is  of  as  different  opinion,  and 
apologizes  for  his  attempt,  by  obferving,  that  we  attend  mi- 
nutely to  the  fhoes  of  animals,,  and  neglect  our  own.     *  We 
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!,iment,  with  reafon,  the  misfortunes  of  a  Chinefe  female, 
whofe  feet,  by  a  barbarous  confinement,  are  diflocated  ;  and 
we  fubmit,  even  with  fatisfa&ion,  to  a  punifhment  fcarcely 
lefs  cruel.  This  has  continued  for  many  ages,  fince  Celfus 
and  Paulus  of  Egina  fpeak  of  difeafes  of  the  feet,  from  the 
preilure  of  (hoes  and  fandals,  improperly  made.' 

M.  Camper  remarks,  that  good  {hoes  are  very  uncommon  ; 
and  that  fhoes  mould  be  adopted  to  the  pavement  of  the  city, 
where  the  wearer  lives.  The  evil  is  deeply  rooted,  for  the 
meafures,  taken  by  the  fhoemaker,  are  ufually  defective,  fince 
the  foot,  in  walking,  lengthens,  and  again  fhortens  from  reft. 
Experience  has  alfo  proved,  that  the  heel  mould  be  brought 
farther  forward,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  center  of  gravity.  This, 
however,  is  a  deviation  from  nature,  who  has  placed  the  center 
of  gravity  on  an  arch. 

Men,  it  is  obferved,  do  not  all  walk  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  women,  from  the  difference  of  their  forms,  do  not  walk 
like  men.  Children  walk  in  a  ftill  different  way ;  and  old 
men,  from  the  body  falling  forward,  are  obliged  to  bend  their 
knees,  to  preferve  the  center  of  gravity  on  the  inftep.  Jn  the 
latter  flages  of  pregnancy,  women,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  throw 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  backward,  and  generally  walk 
on  their  heels.  The  heel  of  a  fhoe  fhould  be  always  under  the 
center  of  gravity.  When  placed  too  far  under  the  inftep,  the 
center  falls  behind  it;  too  forward,  it  throws  the  weight  on  the 
toes.  No  bad  cuftom  prevails  in  Holland,  viz.  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent ftioe  for  the  right,  from  that  deftined  for  the  left  foot. 

The  beft  pofition  for  the  buckle  is  on  the  inftep,  exactly 
where  the  triangular  ligament  connects  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tenfors  of  the  toes,  to  the  bones  of  the  foot.  When  they  are 
too  large,  their  figure  does  not  anfwer  to  that  of  the  inftep, 
which  is  not  circular,  and  may  produce  inconveniencies,  if 
there  is  not  a  right  and  a  left  buckle ;  and  their  curvature  is  not 
particularly  adapted  to  that  of  the  inftep.  Fafhion  is  not  al- 
ways convenient ;  but  we  may  add,  that  the  prefent  fhoe- 
latchet  antwers  every  purpofe  here  mentioned,  and  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  of  the  difadvantages  noticed  by  M.  Camper. 

Afemoirs  du  Comte  de  Grammont,  far  Le  C.  Antoine  Hamilton. 
Edition  or  nee  de  _  LX  XII  Portraits$  graves  d'apres  les  Ta- 
bleaux Originaux.     A  Londrestchez  Edwards,  4to.     1794. 

Memoir i~  of  the  Count  de  Grammont  \  by'  Count  Anthony  Ha- 
milton :  ornamented  with  Portraits,   &c. 

'TpO   this  edition    is  prefixed  the  advertifement  fubjoined. 

A     "  Le  public  a  fi  favorablement  accueilli  ces  Memoires, 

que  nous  avons  cru  devoir  en  donner  une  n.oavelle  edition, 
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avec  tous  les  agremens  dont  1'ouvrage  fut  fufceptible.  Ce 
livre  unique  n'a  pas  befoin  d'eioges  ;  il  eft,  pour  ainfi  dire, 
devenu  clafiique  dans  tous  les  pays  de  l'Europe, 

Outre  les  avantures  du  Comte  de  Grammont,  tres  piquantes 
par  elles  memes,  ces  memoires  eontiennent  PHiiloire  Amou- 
reufe  de  la  Cour  d'Angleterre,  fous  le  regne  de  Charles  II. 
Us  font  d'ailleurs  ecrits  d'une  maniere  fi  vive,  fi  ingenieufe, 
qu'  ils  ne  laifleroient  pas  de  plaire  infiniment,  quand  meme  h. 
matiere  en  feroit  moins  intereflante. 

Les  portraits  dont  on  a  enrichi  cette  edition  ont  ete  graves 
d'apres  les  originaux  conferves  dans  les  families  de  leurs 
defeendans  qui  les  ont  communiques  avec  beaucoup  d'anec- 
dotes  particulieres.  De  plus,  on  a  puife  dans  tous  les  ouvrages 
hiftoriques  contemporains  pour  donner  des  notes  auffi  eflen- 
tielles  a  l'hiftoire  du  terrfps,  que  neceilaires  pour  jouir  pleine- 
ment  de  Tefprit  de  l'Auteur.w 

There  cannot  perhaps  be  another  fnftance  produced  m 
■which  the  talents  of  a  writer  are  more  in  unifon  with  his  fub- 
je£t,  than  are  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Count  Hamilton  with, 
the  fcenes  of  intrigue  he  paints.      Infomuch,  that  he  might 
pertinently  addrefs  the  curious  in  the  language  of  Shakefpeare  : 
Dolt  thou  love  pictures  ? — We  will  fetch  thee  ftraight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  fedges  hid, 
Which  feem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  fedges  play  with  wind* 
— We'll  fhow  thee  Io,  as  fhe  was  a  maid, 
And  how  fhe  was  beguiled  and  furpriz'd, 

As  LIVELY  PAINTED  AS  THE  DEED  WAS  DONE. 

Whatever  the  moral  tendency  of  fuch  pictures  may  be,  they 
are  not  without  their  political  ufe  ;  fmce  they  exhibit  the 
abandoned  profligacy  of  courts  and  courtiers,  and  too  Itrikingly 
confirm  the  retort,  from  an  handfome  emigrant  to  the  heir  of 
a  throne :  "  It  is  fuch  princes  as  you,  that  make  Demo- 
crats." Well  will  it  be  if  the  mirrour  here  held  up,  and 
the  juftice  of  the  lady's  remark,  mould  open  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  are  moil  deeply  concerned. 

The  portraits  of  the  moll  diflinguiflled  perfonages  in  the 
court  of  Charles  now  firft  introduced,  make  a  very  interesting 
as  well  as  elegant  addition  to  the  memoirs  themfelves,  and 
the  collection  of  anecdotes  contained  in  the  notes  leave  no- 
thing to  be  defired  that  can  gratify  the  curious. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  work  is  finely  printed 
upon  the  beft  of  paper,  and  the  portraits  are  executed  with 
fidelity  and  tafte. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  that  a  tranilation  of  thefe  Me- 
moirs and  the  notes  is  printed  in  the  fame  fizc  and  manner, 
accompanied  with  the  fame  engravings. 
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Sargio  fulla  Sioria  Natural*  della  Provincia  del  Gran  Cbaci, 
&ii 

An  EJfay  on  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Province  of  Great  Chaco, 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Living,  and  the  Cuf- 
toms  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  'Journals  of  three  dif- 
ferent Journeys  to  the  internal  Parts  of  this  barbarous  Country, 
by  the  Abbe  jofeph  Jolis.     Faenza,  8vo. 

■\X7lTHIN  a  few  years,  we  have  received  two  accounts  of 
*  this  almoft  unknown  country,  the  one  by  M.  Dobriz- 
hofFer,  entitled  the  Hiftory  of  the  Abiflbnes,  a  warlike  nation 
of  horfemen,  in  Paraguay,  which  we  remember  formerly  no- 
ticing very  fhortly  ;  and  the  prefent  attempt,  of  which  we  have 
here  only  the  firft  volume.  We  muft  indeed  regret,  that 
neither  of  thefe  authors  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  na- 
tural hiftory,  to  give  us  fatisfa&ion  ;  a  deficiency  which  Mr. 
DobrimofFer  modeftly  apologizes  for,  but  which  the  abbe 
Jolis  considers  as  of  little  importance.  It  is  enough,  he  fays, 
if  we  know,  that  plants  of  particular  qualities  are  found  in  a 
given  place :  and  the  botanical  defcriptions  of  the  ciucona  have 
not  increafed  its  febrifuge  virtues,  and  an  enthufiaft  only 
would  neglect  objects  of  importance,  to  wafte  his  life,  like 
Plumier,  in  verbal  difquifitions.  He  owns,  with  little  regret, 
that  many  vegetables  and  animals  have  efcaped  his  memory. 
His  chief  objects  were  to  refute  the  affertions  of  fome  cele- 
brated authors,  who  have  accufed  the  climate  of  a  malignant 
effect,  on  men,  as  well  as  animals  j  and  to  defend  the  natives 
and  the  European  inhabitants  from  the  calumnies  publifhed 
againft  them,  which  he  thinks  he  can  effectually  do,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  having  fpent  nine  years  among  them.  The 
whole  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  In  the  prefent, 
He  treats,  ift,  of  the  name  and  the  geography  of  Chaco  ;  2dly, 
its  vegetables  ;  3<ily,  its  quadrupeds  •,  4thly,  its  birds  ;  5thly, 
its  reptiles,  fifh  and  infects ;  6thly,  its  nations  and  inhabitants ; 
7thly,  its  colonifls. 

The  name  Chaco  is  derived  from  the  Peruvian,  and  fignifies 
a  variety  of  animals,  and  feems  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
province,  on  account  of  its  plentiful  fi;ock  of  game.  In  fize, 
it  exceeds  Italy,  and  is  placed  partly  in  the  torrid  and  partly  in 
the  temperate  zone ;  from,  eighteen  to  thirty-one  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  314  to  320  degrees  eaft;  of  Paris. 
The  province  chiefly  conftfts  of  an  immenfe  plain,  is  in  fome 
places  covered  with  the  thickeit  woods,  iometimes  only  with 
fpattered  palms.  On  the  weft,  its  paftures  are  fertile,  green, 
and  well  watered ;  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  grounds  are  drv, 
and  feel  neither  the  influence  of  rivers  nor  rain.  On  the 
j;anks  of  the  rivers,  reeds  and  horfe-tail  grow  in  great  abun- 
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dance.  The  whole  province  contains  ftri&ly  only  one  moun* 
tain,  which  extends  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  very  high,  and  cover- 
ed with  immenfe  trees,  chiefly  cedars.  From  this  mountain, 
the  rivers  are  wholly  derived.  The  other  mountains  are 
branches  of  the  Corderillas,  one  of  which  is  faid  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  alum.  Another  •nountain  is  called,  by  the 
Spaniards,  Cerro  Colorado,  from  its  containing  fome  Angular 
trees,  which  afford  a  red  paper,  of  which  fome  account  is  pro- 
mifed  in  the  fecond  volume. 

In  a  note,  the  abbe  refutes  the  account  of  M,  DobrizhofFer, 
who  attributes  the  faltnefs  of  a  rivulet  to  a  plant  (probably  the 
falfola  fativa)  which,  when  wetted,  contributes  a  faltnefs  to 
the  waters  that  pafs  over  it.  The  real  caufe  of  this  change  is, 
he  thinks,  vaft  ftrata  of  a  faline  fubftance,  whofe  peculiar  na- 
ture he  does  not  afcertain,  but  which  gives  a  white  appearance 
to  the  country  at  a  great  diftance,  and,  from  its  quality,  the 
diftrict  is  ftyled  Saladillo.  He  calls  it  common  fait  or  nitre  j 
but  it  fecms  to  be  foflil  alkali.  In  the  mountain  Chiquioca, 
on  the  eaft,  there  is  fulphur  and  talc ;  in  the  diftricl:  juft  men- 
tioned, the  fait ;  and,  in  other  places,  gypfum.  Some  black, 
white,  and  red  earths  are  found  in  this  country,  which  give 
their  refpeclive  colours  to  cloths  and  fkins,  by  covering  the 
fubftance,  to  be  dyed,  for  a  little  time  with  each.  Of  the 
rivers  in  this  country,  he  treats  at  length.  The  Rio  Ondo  is 
of  a  red  colour,  but  not  fo  intenfely  red,  as  it  has  been  de- 
fcribed.  Another,  from  its  colour,  is  called  the  black  river. 
The  waters  of  the  Ledefma  are  faid  to  occafion  ftrumous 
fwellings  in  thofe  who  drink  of  them ;  even  in  animals.  An- 
other, called  Dorado,  (our  readers  will  recollect  the  El  Dora- 
do of  Voltaire)  is  fo  ftyled  from  the  numerous  fifh  of  the  fame 
name,  which  it  contains,  and  is  of  a  petrifying  quality.  A 
fmall  rivulet  is  mentioned  in  the  fouth,  which  is  faid  to  pre- 
serve its  water  untainted,  though  it  runs  through  a  country  of 
faline  itrata ! 

There  are  two  lakes,  whofe  effluvia  are  malignant,  defcribed 
by  our  author  froar  the  relation  of  others ;  two  other  inland 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  refembling  in 
appearance  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  are  faid  to  contain  croco- 
diles :  thefe  are  idle  ftories  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  man  of 
education,  as  we  muft  fuppofe  our  miflionary  to  be.  The 
colour  of  the  green  river,  whofe  waters,  Lozana  fays,  are 
fweet,  feems  probably  to  arife  from  copper  •,  and  the  abbe 
properly  fuggefts  the  necefiity  of  caution  in  their  ufe.  The 
water  of  another  river,  wjdeh  ran  through  a  fait  lake,  and  be- 
came ufelefs,  was  rendered  wholefome.  by  one  of  the  million - 
aries,  who  changed  its  courfe.  Another  inconvenience  was 
}iowever  found  from  it,  for  it  produced  ftrumous  fwellings. 
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The  tumours,  we  are  told,  the  natives  cure  with  fait  mixed 
with  tobacco  leaves,  which  are  mafticated,  and  perhaps  1  wal- 
lowed. The  Tucumani,  it  is  faid,  cure  thefe  fwellings  with 
ihe  c  lignum  Jlrumarum  or  fait  roots  taken  from  the  fea,  be- 
Cifujejalt  kills  loads  t  I  nails  >  and  other  animals  containing  glti- 
tinous  matters.  The  lake  of  pearls,  lo  called  from  its  being 
fuppofed  to  produce  pearls,  has  now  loft  its  credit,  for  they 
are  found  to  be  fmall  eggs.  A  warm  fulphur  water,  whofe 
vapours  are  fuppofed  to  be  inflammable,  and  many  other  mi- 
neral waters  are  mentioned ;  but  no  fatisfaclory  information 
is  given  of  either.  The  waters  of  this  country  are  chiefly  fair, 
felenitic,  and  petrifying. 

The  country,  though  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  not  intenfely 
hot,  nor  indeed  fo  warm  as  many  provinces  of  Africa  ;  for,  in 
the  eaft  and  north,  it  has  periodical  rains,  which  fometimes 
iait  three  or  four  months  ;  numerous  rivers  pais  through  the 
province  ;  tire  lakes  and  marines  are  numerous^  and  the 
neighbouring  Corderillas  are  often  covered  with  inow ;  die 
woods  are  thick  ;  the  grafs  luxuriant,  and  a  cool  northern 
wind  blows  regularly  at  ftated  hours,  through  the  day.  The 
winter  is  often  warmer  in  the  fouthern  diftricr.,  than  the  fum- 
mer  in  the  northern,  on  account  of  its  not  poflefling  thefe  ad- 
vantages; but  the  heat  is  not  unpleafant.  Snow  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  mountains.  A  hoar  froft  is  fometimes  feen  jn 
the  night,  but  fcarcely  any  ice :  dew  is  copious  and  common. 
Til  under  is  moftfrequentin  the  winter;  hail  is  very  common  ; 
earthquakes  feldom  and  flight.  The  earth  is  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing of  wheat  from  eighty  to  an  hundred,  and  there  are 
often  two  harveils,  without  a  fecond  fowing.  Zea,  maize, 
produces  from  five  to  fix  hundred,  and  ripens-  at  fartheft  in 
forty  days-:  of  this,  there  are  fometimes  three  or  four  harvefis 
in  a  year. 

This  general  account  pf  the  counrxy.fiHs ninety-  three  page?, 
and  is  followed  by  a  fecond  book  on  plants.  Of  thefe,  we 
ihall  notice  a  very  few  only.  Indeed  his  work  is,  in  this  parr, 
often  only  a  catalogue  of  the  names  in  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  contains  only  forty-three  pages. 

Pepper  is  cultivated,  he  tells  us,  to  excite  thiril,  which  the 
natives  quench  with  copious  draughts  of  beer,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  Among  the  alimentary  plants,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  nettle,  with  a  fimple,  tall,  large,  hollow  ftalk,  bearing 
white  pellucid  grains  in  bunches.  The  milk  of  figs  is  inno- 
cent, and  ufed  to  curdle  milk.  A  countrymen  of  our  own, 
Thomas  Falconer,  a  miiTionary  to  this  country,  whofe  bota- 
nical knowledge  Dobrizhoffer  warmly  praifes,  informed  the 
abbe,  that  the  herb  paico  was  the  fame  with  the  oriental  tea, 
find  it  is  faid  to  be  of  ufe  in  urinary  and  calculous  complaints. 
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The  ufe  of  rhubarb  is  lefs  common,  but  their  rhubarb  is  the 
rumex  alpinus.  A  more  common  purgative,  with  them,  is 
two  or  three  kernels  of  the  ficus  infernalis  (Jatropha  Curcas) 
toafted,  and  macerated  in  wine.  At  the  end  of  this  part, 
which,  in  our  author's  hands,  is  fliort  and  uninterefting,  indeed 
much  more  fo  than  the  narrative  of  Dobrizhoffer,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  medical,  and  otherwife  ufeful,  plants  of  this 
Country  exceed  4000. 

The  part  which  relates  to  quadrupeds,  is  much  more  ex- 
tenfive,  but,  in  this  alfo,  we  (hall  fele£r.  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  observations.  Cats,  fwine,  dogs,  rats,  and  mice 
are  certainly  indigenous  animals,  as  they  have  names  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  The  dogs  are  wild  and  extraordina- 
rily fierce.  Of  the  mice,-the  larger  fpecies  inhabits  the  trunks 
of  old  trees ;  the  fmaller  are  variegated  in  their  colour,  with 
fliort  tails,  and  elteemed  a  delicious  dainty.  Horfes  have  not  de- 
generated ;  and,  like  the  aiTesand  mules,  are  fleeter  than  thofe 
of  Spain,  from  whom  they  are  derived. '  The  flocks  are  nu- 
merous and  flourifhing ;  but  the  natives  will  not  eat  their 
mutton,  left  their  children  (hould  be  born  covered  with  wool. 
The  horns  of  the  oxen  are  fo  large,  that  the  natives  carry 
water  in  them,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  a  long  journey.  The 
lions,  that  is  the  puma;  of  the  Peruvians,'  the  American  lions 
(J.  Onca  Linnsei )  except  in  the  hotter  provinces,  are  lefs  than 
the  African,  more  apprehenfive,  more  crafty,  and  lefs  fierce. 
They  are  alio  lefs  generous,  and  kill  whole  flocks,  merely 
from  the  maJicious  cruelty  of  the  cat-face.  The  want  of  a 
mane,  the  fmaller  tail,  and  the  darker  colour  of  the  fkin,  feem, 
in  the  abbe's  opinion,  to  juiHfy  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  that  this 
is  a  mongrel  race  from  the  leopard  and  lionefs.  This  opinion 
is  however  without  foundation,  'and  BufFon  has  fully  fhown, 
that  it  is  an  animal  very  different  from  the  lion.  The  Ameri- 
can tyger,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Jaqaa  or  Yaguarete, 
the  true  tyger,  is  defcribed  at  length.  In  ferocity  and  magni- 
tude, it  exceeds  the  eaitern  tyger;  and  the  other  fpecies  are 
a'fo  added.  Bears  are  uncommon,  except  oh  the  weftern 
Kiountains,  and  the  fkin  of  the  black  bear  has  a  finer  fur  than 
thofe  of  Ruffia.  Wolves,  foxes,  moles,  rabits,  and  hares,  are 
common.  The  fmaller  rabit  is  peculiar  to  this  country  :  it  is 
of  the  fize  Of  a'moufe;  its  colour  a  greyifh  brown,  fometimes 
white,  with  black  fpots  ;  and  its  flefh  of -a  delicious  flavour.  If 
the  viverra  putatorius  is  found  fleeping,  he  is  caught  by  the 
tail,  and  railed  up,  to  prevent  his  evacuating  the  foetid  fluid, 
which  forms  its  chief  defence.  Its  ^effi  is  then  found  to  be 
excellent,  and  its  liyer  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  pleurify. 
•    Thfe  flcfh  of  the  opoiTum  is  fo  fcctidy  that  it  canno:  bs  eaten, 
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except  in  the  utmoft  neceflity  ;  yet  it  is  faid  this  is  corrected, 
among  fome  American  nations,  by  burning  off  the  hair,  be- 
fore the  animal  is  opened.  To  correct  the  fcctor  of  fome  of 
thefe  animals,  the  Americans  employ  the  excrements  of  a  wild 
cat,  that  inhabits  the  more  mountainous  diflri&s,  refembling, 
in  odor,  muflc.  They  throw  this  fubftance  on  the  coals,  when 
a  perfon  has  the  fmall  pox,  or  an  epidemic  fever,  and  when 
any  one  dies  :  this  may  be  either  a  fuperftitious  practice,  or 
more  probably  defigned  to  purify  the  air.  The  myrmecopha- 
ga  is  very  fond  of  honey,  milk,  and  mead,  in  its  wild  ftate, 
but  lofes  the  inclination  for  thefe  fubftances,  when  fat  and 
tame :  one  of  the  fpecies,  the  M.  tetradactyla,  can  fix  itfelf  to  a 
tTee  fo  ftronglv,  that  three  men,  though  they  have  fecured 
him  with  a  rope,  cannot  pull  him  away.  There  are  "feven 
fpecies  of  the  Dafypus,  the  Armadillo,  which  are  defcribed 
particularly.  Thefe  animals  do  not  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Buffon,  that,  when  they  have  not  a  coat  of  mail,  they  are  co- 
vered with  fcales ;  nor  is  it  true,  that  they  fleep  in  the  day- 
time, except  it  be  one  fpecies.  We  add  from  Dobiizhoffer, 
that  the  Abifibnes,  from  the  tails  of  thefe  animals,  make  greaves 
For  the  legs,  inftead  of  boots.  He  obferves  too,  that  they  have 
an  articulation  in  their  armour,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  ; 
that  the  coat  of  mail  is  confpicuous  even  in  the  young,  pre- 
vious to  the  birth ;  that  the  larger  kinds  live  on  the  flefh  of 
horfes  and  of  mules,  which  the  lefler  abftain  from.  Their 
flefh  is  faid  to  excel  that  of  a  chicken,  and  their  fat  to  be  ufe- 
ful  for  medical  purpofes. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  fwine,  of  which  one  has,  on  its 
back,  a  cyft,  containing  an  excrementitious  fluid  fo  foetid,  as 
to  be  fmelt  at  the  diftance  of  an  Italian  mile,  which  muff:  be 
taken  away  as  foon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  if  it  be  defigned  for 
food.  The  frags  are  larger  than  the  European  (lags  j  the  goats 
not  very  different.  The  camel  is  a  very  different  fpecies  from 
the  Llama,  as  is  the  kengna  from  the  alpaca,  in  its  habita- 
tion, covering,  manners,  and  voice.  The  other  quadrupeds 
deferve  no  particular  notice." 

The  account  of  the  birds  is  alfo  extenfive.  The  abbe  firff. 
notices  thofe,  whofe  fong  and  plumage  are  pleafing  and  beauti- 
ful :  afterwards  he  examines  them  in  their  order.  The  me- 
leagris,  our  author  does  not  confider  as  a  native,  on  account 
of  his  wanting  a  name  in  the  language  of  the  country,  which 
the  fowls  poffefs :  yet  he  remarks,  that  thefe  are  generally 
procured  from  a  diftance.  The  ftruthio  rhea  is  adduced  fo 
weaken  the  affenion  of  Buffon,  that  all  the  American  birds 
roofl  in  high  places.  On  the  fame  authority,  it  is  true  that 
the  male  covers  the  eggs,  and  drives  away  the  female ;  b*t 
why  he  breaks  feme  of  the  eggs  with  his  bill,  is  not  known. 

There 
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There  are  two  fpecies  of  eagle,  and  four  of  vultures:  the  Sdn 
ference  between  the  eagle  and  vulture  is  fuppofed,  by  our  au- 
thor, to  confdt  in  habit,  flight,  and  food.  J  he  flefh  of  the 
fourth  fpecies  of  vulture,  the  condor,  is  hard,  blackr  and  of  st 
difagreeable  tafte  ;  but  it  forms  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Spaniards  ufe  its  heart  as  a  remedy  againft  the  difeafe, 
which  they  sail  the  difeafe  of  the  heart,  probably  fainting. 
But  neither  the  condor  nor  the  eagles  eat  exs:lufively  their  own 
prey,  fo  that  Buffbn's  chara&eriftic  mark  taken  irom  this  cir- 
cumstance fails.  The  owls,  the  falcons^  the  partridges,  and 
%he  peacocks,  do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  European  x  birds  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  latter  ropft  hi  trees,  are  rouzed  by  torches 
pf  guaiacum  wood  and  taken  :  their  flefh  is  faid  to  be  tender, 
£picy,  taffy,  and  fat.  TJ*e  phsafants  are  kept  tame  in  tlie 
houte  to  eat  up  the -ants,  but,  in  the  milder  feafbns,  tliey  go 
away,  nor  are  they  eve/  afterwards  to  be  tamed.  Of  the  let- 
ter birds  we  find  nothing  .to  notice  particularly.  A  fmall  bird 
i>f  the  paiTerine  tribe  is  generally  found  alone  in  the  moft  crag- 
gy mountains,  and,  on  that  account,  called  -piUacho,  the  or- 
phan :  it  is  principally  fought  for  on  account  of  its  excre- 
ments, which,  diluted  in  water,  form  an>ufeful  application  ia 
caiit,ufions.  This  feems-to  be  nothing  very  peculiar ;  the  ex- 
crements of  pigeons  and  many  other  birds  are  alkalefcent,  and 
form  a  moderately  ftimulant  and  rcfoivent  application.  The 
diilinction  of  the  jays  is  not  eafy,  becauie  thjs  natives  have 
ihe  a; t  of  changing  the  colour  of  the  feathers :  they  iufft-ruci 
them  alfo  in  the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  employ  them  as  de- 
soys.  The  account  of  the  web-footed  birds  is  fliort  and  lu- 
perficial. 

The  fixth  book  contains  the  reptiles.  The  crocodile  (air 
liga^or)  is  faid  to  equal,  in  fiEe  and  ferocity,  the  African  croco'i- 
dile  ;  yet  wre  recoiled!.,  that  Dobrizhoiler  remarks  he  never 
heard,  during  a  residence  of  twenty-two  years,  of  any  one  bit- 
ten or  injured  by  this  animal ;  and  this  led  us  to  diftruil  a  lit- 
tle the  warm  colouring  of  Mr.  Bartram.  Numerous  tribes 
feed  on  the  alligator,  yet  for  this  purpofe,  fome  glands,  fituated 
under  the  jaws,  and  the  genitals  of  the  male,  mull  be  cut  out, 
as  foon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  odour  of 
mulk.  It  feems  not  to  be  true,  that  the  Iguana  is  injurious 
to  the  venereal  pafiioo  :  the  little  Hones  in  its  head,  as  well  as 
in  the  head  of  the  alligator,  are  ufed  as  lithontriptics  and  diu? 
retics.  The  fkin  is  employed  in  mechanical  purpofes.  The 
falamander,  when  irritated,  becomes  of  a  very  bright  yellow^ 
io  that  the  black  fpots  difappcar.  A  vifcid  bluifh  fluid  runs 
from  the  mouth,  which  is  highly  feptic,  and  immediately  kills 
cats  and  dogs :  the  water  falamander  is  more  innocent  than 
t&e  terreiirial  animal.    The  frogs  are  numerous  j  their  note 
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die  fame  as  the  European,  and  they  are  ufed  both  as  food  and 
medicine.  One  fpecies  of  a  leaden  colour,  with  black  fpots, 
is  fo  poifonous,  as  to  be  foon  mortal,  unlefs  warm  fudoriUcs 
are  taken,  and  a  frog  ef  the  fame  fpecies  bruijed  and  laid  on  the 
navel.  Toads  are  alio  numerous:  one  fpecies,  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  Efquerzo,  has  teeth,  (harp  and  ferrated  :  unlike 
othei  to>ds,  it  bites  violently,  and  its  froth,  if  it  touches  the 
body,  is  equally  mortal  v.  idi  its  bite,  unlejs  the  animal  is  killed 
and  laid  on  the  wound.  Some  tribes  ufe  this  animal  in  powder, 
as  apoifon,  and  it  is  given  in  the  drink  of  the  detuned  victim. 
Our  author  defcribes  the  boa  conftridor  and  its  chace-  Thefe 
animals,  he  -tells  us,  put  their  mouths  againfl  the  openings  of 
the  dens  of  wild  beafts,  and  draw  them  out,  and  attract  (keep, 
by  the  fame  means,  fufpending  themfelyes  from  the  tops  of 
£rees — But  enough  of  thefe  idle  fancies. 

The  number  of  venomous  ferpents,  heobferves,  is  conilaer- 
able  ;  and  they  are  in  general  diftinguiihed  by  rattles  in  their 
tails ;  a  filvery  hue,  refplendent  through  the  grafs  aixi  thick 
woods,  or  a  fiery  red  colour,  like  coals  burning  in  the  dark. 
The  abbe  feems  alio  to  fupport  the  equivocal  generation  of 
ferpents,  but  he  adduces  no  argument  of  greater  importance, 
than  the  txnia  cerebralis  worms  in  the  abdomen  of  a  fpecies 
of  locuft,  perhaps  the  fiiaria  grylif,  which,  on  that  account, 
the  inhabitants  are  afraid  cf,  and  abftain  from.  1  hefe-facls 
have  however  been  often  noticed,  and  fatisfaetorily  explained. 
We  omit  fome  idle  tales  of  the  rattle-foake,  and  the  means  of 
curing  its  bite ;  but  may  mention  from  Dobrizhofrer,  that  a 
root,  in  every  refpecr.  but  in  fixe  refembling  that  of  the  white 
lily,  called  by  the  Spaniards  nardus,  cut  in  Hices,  macerated 
jn  fpirit  of  wine,  and  applied  to  the  wound,  while  at  the  fame 
time  fome  of  the  fpirit  is  taken  inwardly,  is  an  infallible  cure 
for  the  bite  of  every  ferpent,  except  the  rattie-fnake.  The 
manner  in  which  this  receipt  is  given  feems  to  fupport  its 
utility ;  and  we  would  fuggeft,  for  many  different  reaibns, 
a  trial  of  the  white  lily  root. 

Infects,  it  mull  be  fuppofed,  are  very  numerous.  Bees, 
flies,  beetles,  &c  are  found  here.  Locufts  are  lefs  than  in  the 
old  world,  and  confidered  as  a  dainty  by  the  inhabitants. 
Their  return  is  therefore  fought  for ;~  they  are  hunted  with 
ardor,  and  carefully  preferved  with  pepper.  The  lepidoptera 
are  very  numerous,  or  a  fize  and  colour  which  claim  atten- 
tion and  admiration.  Ants  are  frequent,  and  their  habitations 
are  large  and  pyramidal ;  in  this  description,  we  feem  to  re- 
cognize the  termites  of  Africa.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen, the  largeft  kinds  have  a  cyit  lull  of  a  white  or  yellow 
matter,  refembling  batter,  much  in  requeft  among  the  natives, 
and  Europeans;    The  latter  employ  the  pyramidal  nefts  for 
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bakers*  ovens  ;  and,  when  reduced  to  powder,  the  materials 
form  a  very  durable  cement.  The  aranea  avecularia  fpins  a 
a  very  firm  thread,  highly  ufeful.  Otlier  infects,  and  the  fu- 
perftitious  fancies  related  of  them,  are  too  inconuderable  to 
detain  us. 

Of  the  fifh,  he  fays  nothing  very  interefting.  The  eels  are 
numerous,  and  much  larger  than  our  own.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  refrain  from  eating  them,  as  they  fufpeet.  that  they 
axe  connected  with  ferpents. 

The  manners  and  the  cuftoms  of  this  race,  we  have  given 
fome  account  of  in  our  defcription  of  the  productions  of  their 
country.  Thefmali-pox  and  the  plague  make  frequent  devafia- 
tions.  Onefingu/ardifovderwefhall mention.  The  colony,or  the 
city  of  St.  Philip,  built  mjst  moift  fituation,  in  the  neighbour* 
itood  of  Chaco,  has  been  afflicted,  ever  fince  the  year  1730, 
with  a  fingular  difeafe,  denominated  from  St.  Lazarus.  In 
feme  part  of  the  body,  a  fmall  fpot  fometimes  breaks  out, 
whkr*  mcreafes  fiowly  for  many  years;  fome  livid  macula?  ge- 
nerally furround  it,  and,  together,  they  fpread  over  the  whole 
body.  The  limbs  then  fail,  and  the  patient  dies  dropficat. 
The  diforder  is  not  contagious  ;  but  it  extends  farther  every 
•fear-  In-  this  account,  we  recognize  the  pian  of  Amboyna,  a 
ipecks  of  elephantiafis. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  interefting  volume,  and  we  could 
wifis  that  fome  judicious  natural  hiftorian,  would  combine  ous 
aut&es's  account  with  that  of  Dobrizhoffer.  This  we  have, 
ias  feme  sneafure,  done ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  each  was  given 
in  a  connected  form,  it  would,  We  think,  be  very  interefting 
to  the  Englifh  reader. 


Msm^hzsy  bu  Ejjaiyfur  la  Miff  que.     Par  M.  Qntry-     But. 
Park.      1793. 

EJpiy  on  Mttjky  by  Af.  Gretry. 

THE  author  of  this  entertaining  work  has  acquired  fo  great 
eekbrity  in  the  mu-Gcal  line,  that  his  obfervations  deferve 
great  attention,  as  uniting  practical  fkill  with  theoretical  know- 
ledge- When  the  French  were  accu'Itomed  to  hear  nothing  at 
pfetyss.  0*  concerts,  but  a  lamentable  pfalrnody,  which  was 
called  mufic,  tlvere  was  reafon  for  the  laughter  of  other  Eu- 
ropean iwtMns  i  and  the  fat  ire  of  the  author  of  the  Dmin  dy 
i  was  "received  with  malicious  fatisfaction.  His  well 
tnawn  definition  of 4  Genius,'  in  theDictionaire  de  la  Mufique^ 
thus  concludes,  *  Vulgar  man,  do  not  profane  that  fublime 
name.     To  what  purpofe  would  thou  know  it  ?     Thou  canit 

wut  feel  it.     Coaipofe  French  iBuftc,' 
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Yet  how  many  muficians  dill  compofe  in  that  drawling  ftyle, 
in  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  after  a  conviction  that  imitative 
mulic  is  the  only  kind  proper  for  the  theatre,  becaufe  it  ex- 
prefles  all  the  pafllons,  and  reprefents  all  objects,  and,  of 
courfe,  has  no  other  bounds  than  thofe  of  nature.  How  muck 
has  the  face  of  mulic  changed  in  France  and  Italy  within  thefc 
twenty  years !  In  the  latter  country,  fays  a  French  critic,  the 
compofers  offer  nothing  but  combinations  of  melodious  founds; 
in  the  former  thev  endeavour  to  apply  harmony  and  melody  to 
dramatic  poems,  as  the  painter  applies  the  colours  to  a  previ- 
ous defign :  in  Italy  the  pafllons  are  fungi  and  in  France  they 
are  expreffed- 

To  unveil  this  great  truth,  is  to  infpire  the  arfift  with  a  de- 
fire  of  knowing  how  this  indifpenfable  expreflion  of  the  theatre 
may  be  acquired.  M.  Gretry  is  about  to  unfold  it  to  us;  and 
his  obfervations  and  experience  may  be  trufted,  for  he  Is  one 
of  thofe  who  firft  felt  its  neceflity,  and  who  have  enforced  a 
happy  theorv  by  a  yet  more  happy  practice. 

'  At  the  theatre,  fays  this  celebrated  man,  the  expreflion  of 
the  muficmuft  exactly  correfpond  with  the  fituation  and  words; 
becaufe  they  have  a  determined  fenfe,  and  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
preflion of  the  mufic  ftrengthens  the  fituation,  and  gives  full 
intelligence  to  the  words,  amid  the  accompaniments.  This 
rule  I  obferve  as  much  as  poflible  in  my  theatrical  cornpofi- 
tions.  I  begin  almoft  every  piece  by  a  declaimed  chant,  that 
having  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  drama,  the  com- 
mencement may  be  imprefled  on  the  attention  of  the  audience- 
I,  in  like  manner,  declaim  all  that  conftitutes  the  characters  of 
the  perfons ;  I  abandon  to  air  all  that  is  only  ornament,  or  poe- 
tical phrafeology:  melody  would  injure  technical  words;  it 
embelliflies  all  the  reft.  If  there  be  occafion  that  a  word  be 
well  understood,  that  the  phrafe  may  be  clear,  let  it  be  fup- 
portedbv  a  clear  note.  If  you  eftablifh  a  forte  of  one  or  two* 
meafures  in  your  orcheftra,  let  it  be  upon  words  already  uti- 
derftood ;  for  a  neceifary  word,  loll  in  the  orcheftra,  mav  en- 
tirely deftroy  the  fenfe  of  a  pafiage.  If  the  author  of  the'  dr*- 
ma,  milled  by  the  neceflity  of  a  rhyme,  has  given  you  fomc 
ufclefs  verfes,  or  fuch  as  hurt  the  expreflion  ;  if  you  fufpect  a 
verfe  of  bad  tafte  may  difguft  the  pit ;  fervc  the  poet,  in  co- 
vering the  words  with  a  forte.  It  is  difficult,  I  confefs,  to  ap- 
ply thefe  precepts  by  reflection  alone  ;  nature  muft  teach  us 
fimplicity,  richnefs,  and  truth,  in  the  practice.  But  if,  after 
reading  an  art  of  poetry,  any  one  might  commence  poet,  who 
would  not  be  a  Boiieau  ?  It  is  not  fufficient  for  the  theatre 
to  make  mufic  for  words  j  the  mufic  muft  incorporate  with 
the  words. 

'  I  often  heard  difcourfes  on  mufic  ;  zvA  as  moft  commonly 

I  was 
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1  was  lingular  in  my  opinion,  I  fefolved  to  be  ulent.  Meart- 
while  I  aiked  myfelf,  if  there  was  not  a  method  of  pleafing 
all  ?  It  is  requifite,  faid  I,  that  there  be  truth  in  the  decla-f 
mation,  to  which  the  French  are  very  fenfible.  I  had  remark- 
ed that  a  dreadful  loudnefs  of  tone  did  not  affect  the  pleafure 
of  the  audience,  while  the  leaft  falfe  inflection  occafioned  a 
general  rumour.  I  fought  therefore  for  truth  in  the  decla- 
mation 5  after  which  I  believed  that  the  muGcian,  who  knew 
the  belt  how  to  change  it  into  air,  would  be  the  raoft  Ikilful. 
Yes,  it  rs  not  at  the  French  theatre ;  ic  is  in  the  mouth  of  great 
actors,  that  declamation,  attended  with  theatrical  illufions, 
caufes  in  us  ineffaceable  imprcffions  j  which  can  never  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  belt  written  precepts,  or  the  moft  complete  analyfis. 
*  *  It  is  there  that  the  mufician  learns  to  interrogate  the  paf- 
fions,  to  fcrutinize  the  human  heart,  to  account  to  himfelf  for 
all  the  emotions  of  the  foul.  It  is  in  that  fchool  that  he  learns 
to  know,  and  to  exprefs,  all  their  fhades  and  limits*  It  is 
ufelefs  then,  I  muft  repeat  it,  to  defcribe  here  the  feelings 
with  which  the  action  has  (truck  usj  if  fenfibility  do  not  pre- 
ferve  them  in  the  bottom  of  our  fouls,  if  it  do  not  there  ex- 
cite its  ftorms,  or  produce  its  calm,  all  defcription  is  vain. 
The  cold  compofer,  and  the  man  without  paffions,  will  evef 
be  a  fervile  echo,  which  only  repeats  founds ;  and  real  fenfi- 
bility will  never  be  affected  by  them. 

'  Perfuaded  that  each  interlocutor  has  his  force,  his  man- 
ner, I  ftudied  to  preferve  the  character  of  each.  Soon  I  per- 
ceived that  mufic  has  refources,  which  declamation  alone  has 
not.  A  girl,  for  example,  allures  her  mother  that  fhe  is  a 
ftranger  to  love ;  but  while  fhe  affects  indifference  by  a  fimple 
and  monotonous  chant,  the  orcheltra  expreffes  the  torment  of 
her  amorous  heart.  Does  a  fool  wifli  to  exprefs  his  love,  or 
his  courage  ?  If  he  be  truly  animated,  he  ought  to  have  the 
accents  of  his  paffion ;  but  the  orcheftra  by  its  monotony  will 
whifper  the  truth.  In  general,  the  fentimeut  ought  to  be  in 
the  air :  the  wit,  the  fenfe,  the  geltures,  the  behaviour,  ought 
to  be  in  the  accompaniments.' 

M.  Gretry  makes  the  application  of  thefe  valuable  remarks 
to  his  own  works :  of  each  of  which  he  gives  us  the  hiftory ; 
and  he  extends  his  love  of  the  art  he  profeffes,  and  of  finceri- 
tv,  fo  far  as  carefully  to  point  out  the  faults  which  he  ought 
to  have  avoided  :  and,  what  is  (till  more,  he  tells  us  the  caufes 
of  their  being  committed.  But,  befides  this  advantage,  the  me- 
moirs of  this  author  poffefs  alfo  that  of  offering  on  the  mu- 
fical  drama  obfervations  no  where  elfe  to  be  found;  fo  that 
this  original  and  intereiting  work  becomes  peculiarly  valuable 
to  authors  as  well  as  to  compofers. 

We  fliall  terminate  this  extract  (for  any  defect  in  render- 
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ing  the  French  mufical  terms  of  which,  we  muft  apologize,  z\ 
being  not  completely  in  our  province)  with  an  anecdote,  which 
(hews  how  much  the  fuccefs  of  a  piece  depends  on  the  repre- 
sentation. *  Thedrama  called  Sylvain  had  much  luccefsj  the 
cataftrophe  produced  a  ftrong  ctt'sck  j  and  an  accident  which 
happened  to  Cailteau,  the  actor,  contributed  to  that  effect.  Ik 
throwing  himfelf  at  the  knees  of  his  father,  he  wifiied  to  em- 
brace them  -,  but  the  father  aukwardly  drew  back,  and  cauied 
Cailieau  to  lofe  his  equilibrium,  who,  feeling  himfelf  failing, 
drew  advantage  frem  the  incident,  by  throwing  himfelf  with 
his  face  on  the  ground.  The  attitude  appeared  natural,  and 
the  ntuation  deeply  affecting.  The  effect:  was  complete  :  but 
it  would  not  have  been  felt,  and,  perhaps,  laughter  would: 
have  been  iubftituted  for  applaufe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
actor's  prefence  of  mind. 

*  The  fame  actor,  who  played  the  father  of  Sylvain  at  Paris, 
afterwards  in  the  country  reprefented  Sylvain  himfelf:  to  imi- 
tate Cailleau,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground ;  but  fo  auk- 
wardly  that  he  overturned  his  father,  who  drew  Bafii  along 
with  him  in  bis  fall.  They  neverthelefs .  made  a  fhift  to  get 
up  j  and  the  father  of  Sylvain,  continuing  his  part,  faid, 

*  De  quinze  ans  de  chagrin  voila  douc  la  vengeance  V 


Rcd;erchcs  fur  Us  Ctfiumts,  &  fur  les  Ibc'atres  de  tout*s  lej 
Nations,  taut  anciennesque  modernes  :  Ouvrage  utile  aux  Pem- 
ttcsy  Statuaires,  Arcbitcfl.es.>  Decorateurs,  Comediens,  Co/ltt~ 
miers,  en  un  Mat  aux  Artifies  de  icus  les  Genres.  2  Valu 
4/0.     Paris. 

Inquiry  concerning  the  Cufume,  and  the  Theatres  cf  all  Na- 
tions, ancient  and  modern;  a  ujeful  Work  for  Painters,  Sia- 
tionariesj  &c. 

*~pHIS  fingular  and  fplendkl  work  merits  confiderab'e  atten- 
-*•  tion,  not  only  from  thofe  connected  with  the  theatre,  but 
thofe  who  ftucly  the  cuftoms  and  the  drefs  of  other  ages. 
The  drefs  is,  in  fome  degree  alio,  connefted  with  the  man- 
ners, oceafionai-ly  with  the  laws,  and  almoft  always  with  the 
customs:  (o  that  the  ftudy  is  not  only  ufefui  to  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  but  h  is  a  minuter,  and  a'moft  a  Supplemen- 
tary part  of  hiftory.  If  the  theatre  can  ever  be  the  ichool  of 
morality,  through  the  medium  of  amufement,  the  mind  mult 
not  be  difgufted  with  abfurdities  of  appearance,  inconfiftcnr. 
with  the  period  of  the  drama,  as  »on  our  own  threatre. 
where  die  drefs  of  the  perfons,  at  the  fame  time  prefent  on  the 

itage. 
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ftage,  is  of  different  aeras.  In  Shakfpeare's  tragedies,  the! 
drefs  of  the  king,  the  general^  or  the  hero,  is  generally  an- 
tique, fometimes  charafteriftic,  while  the  fubordinate  actors 
itrut  in  a  modern  uniform.  We  have  feen  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  in  their  tartans,  while  the  good  king  Duncan  *  bears  his 
faculties  fo  meekly,'  as  to  be  contented  with  an  old  Englifh 
drefs.  The  mad  knight  Falftaff  keeps  always  his  charatter- 
iftic  habiliments,  while  the  prince  of  Wales,  Poins,  and 
Gadfhill,  are  ufually  beings  of  as  many  different  ages.  But 
we  need  not  multiply  inftances  to  render  the  prefent  work  of 
importance :  we  only  meant  to  fhow,  while  our  author's  in- 
ftances are  confined  to  his  own  national  theatre,  that  our  ftage 
can  furnifh  improprieties  ftill  more  glaring.  The  ornaments 
of  th'efe  volumes  confift  in  the  printing  and  plates  :  they  are 
both  fuperb.  The  plates  are  warned  etchings,  fifty-five  in 
number,  of  which  forty-four  are  coloured. 

*  If,  fays  our  author,  an  attention  to  proper  drefTes  is  indif- 
pen fable  to  a  painter  of  hiftory,  it  is  no  lefs  fo  to  the  tiagic 
author.  To  reprefent  the  heroes  of  antiquity  with  propriety, 
the  dramatic  poet  muft  enter  into  their  genius  and  character, 
and  cloath  them  in  drefTes  either  civil  or  military,  fuitable  to 
their  fituation,  their  country,  or  their  particular  fancies,  if 
any  fuch  are  recorded.  The  theatre  is  a  picture,  which  can 
only  deceive  by  the  happy  agreement  of  all  its  parts.  Can  the 
deception  then  exift,  if,  conveyed  to  Corinth  or  Rome,  we 
fee  the  Greeks  and  Romans  drefled  in  robes  of  brocade,  with 
a  laced  turban,  or  decorated  with  all  the  effeminacies  of  the 
drawing  room  ?  What,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  a  fpec- 
tacle  for  a  fcholar,  becomes  only  the  paftime  of  the  idle,  or  a 
magic  lanthorn  for  '  children  of  a  larger  fize.' 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  French  ftage,  and  fuch  our 
own. — Cato's  flowing  wig,  gilt  robe,  and  lacquered  chair,-  is 
handed  down  to  pofterity,  infhrined  in  the  language  of  Pope ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  we  look  at  the  royal  Dane,  and  young 
Hamlet,  in  Englifh  drefTes,  and  fometimes  in  the  order  of  the 
garter.  After  having  eftablifned  his  principles,  and  fhown  the 
necefnty  of  attending  to  the  proper  ornaments,  our  author 
points  out  the  drefTes  which  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  five  tragedies  of  Racine,  viz.  Andromache, 
Efther,  Britannicus,  Berenice,  and  [phigenia  in  Aulis;  and, 
in  this  difcuflion,  he  finds  means  to  explain  all  the  neceffary 
parts  of  the  theatrical  drefs,  as  well  as  enables  us  to  combine 
thofe,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  from  hiftorical  monuments. 
He  informs  us  that  Pyrrhus,  and  many  other  heroes  of  Greece, 
whom  we  have  generally  feen  in  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  in  all 
the  '  pomp,  pride,  and  circumflance  of  glorious  war,'  ought, 
undefs  defcvibed  as  in  the  field,  to  be  drefled  in  the  civil  mode; 
o  for, 
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For,  in  times  of  peace,  defenfive  armour  was  never  worn  in 
Greece,  in  public  places,  nor  in  the  private  apartments  of  the 
houfe  or  palace. 

He  obferves  too,  that  Oreftes,  even  in  the  moff.  regular 
theatres,  is  drefled  improperly  in  the  military  habit ;  for  he  is 
reprefented  as  an  embaffador,  at  this  time,  in  hiftory  and  even 
in  the  play.  It  would  not,  however,  be  eafv,  2dds  the  author, 
to  reconcile  this  drefs  with  what  Oreftes  fays  and  does  in  the 
courfe  of  the  drama.  The  drefs  of  embafTadors  was  long  and 
cumbrous:  it  was  very  unfuitable  to  his  defign  of  carrying  off 
Hermione,  or  to  what  pafles  in  the  temple,  when  Pyrrhus  is 
affaffinated  ;  yet  Oreftes  muft  have  worn  his  civil  habit,  for  in 
the  third  fcene  of  the  fifth  act,  when  telling  Hermione  what 
had  pafled  previous  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  he 
fays — 4  The  fight  of  me  feemed  to  increafe  his  audacity,  as 
if  infulting  the  Greeks  in  the  per/on  of  tkeir  emba]Jadory  would 
have  added  fplendour  to  his  nuptials.*  If  then  he  had  changed 
his  drefs,  and  put  on  the  military  habit,  Pyrrhus  would  not 
have  feen,  in  him,  the  embalTador :  on  the  contrary,  he  might 
have  fufpe£ted  the  defign,  and  the  project  would  have  b;en 
abortive. 

If  our  limits  were  not  too  confined,  we  might  add  fome  fi- 
milar  obfervations.  When  the  author  can  find  no  authentic 
ilandard  of  drefs,  as  for  inftance  in  that  of  Either,  he  fteers 
his  courfe  with  caution,  and,  refting  on  invariable  principles, 
his  decifions  are  at  lead  probable,  if  not  true. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Britannicus,  our  author  digreffes  to  the 
oriental  drefs,  from  considering  that  which  is  fuitable  to  An- 
tiochus.  But  the  greateft  erudition  is  difplayed  in  the  remarks 
on  Iphigenia  j  and,  if  he  can  eftablifh  with  fo  much  probability, 
the  proper  ornaments  in  the  heroic  ages,  we  may  more  fecurely 
trull  him  at  a  later  period. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  work  is  what  relates  to  the 
proper  form  of  the  pallium  and  the  chiamys,  and  many  other 
ancient  drefTes,  which  the  author  has  reprefented  in  the  plates, 
in  their  proper  forms  and  folds.  He  even  points  out  the  man- 
ner of  arranging  the  garments  on  the  body,  and,  to  fhow  that 
his  ideas  are  not  arbitrary,  he  has  engraved  numerous  figures 
from  ancient  monuments.  His  figures  alio  are  accompanied 
with  the  buildings,  or  the  furniture  which  ought  to  furround 
the  flage.  In  this  he  has  rendered  the  greateft  fervice  to  the 
art,  for  the  buildings  around  are  ufually  imaginary  ones,  and 
the  apartments  are  always  empty.  If  a  chair  or  a  table  is 
brought  in,  it  is  decidedly  modern,  and  not  always  in  the  beft 
ftate. 

There  are  numerous  digreffions,  fome  of  which  are  ufeful 
only  to  the  adior,  as  pointing  out  the  proper  look  and  deport- 

App.  Vol.  XI.  New  Arr.  O  o  meat, 
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ment,  or  explaining  the  defigns  of  the  different  perfonages-' 
Some  other  differtationS  are  lefs  appofite,  particularly  that  on 
the  ancient  papyrus,  and  the  critical  examination  of  the  Book 
of  Ffther.  Voltaire  difplayed  his  wit  on  that  fubject,  and, 
perl; aps,  our  author,  following  the  delirium  of  the  moment, 
might  have  thought  to  fecure  a  good  reception,  by  the  help  of 
the  feafoning  of  infidelity.  We  {hall  not,  however,  diipute 
on  religion  or  politics  with  a  Frenchmaivbut  turn  to  the  work, 
once  more  to  collect  two  or  three  anecdotes* 

A  young  a&refs  of  the  French  theatre,  whofe  talents  were 
moderate,  and  figure  difagreeable,  played  Andromache.  She 
played  very  ill,  and  her  form  did  not  apologife  for  her  other 
faults.  One  of  the  fpc&ators,  pailionately  fond  of  Racine, 
was  highly  difgufled  at  "hearing  his  lines  fo  cruelly  mangled, 
and  fought  for  fome  method  to  exprefs  his  disapprobation. 
When  me  came  to  the  following  line,  (we  mull  preferve  the 
French) 

Seigneur  f  que  faites  vous  ?  &  que  dira  la  Grece  ? 

he  could  contain  no  longer,  but  immediately  added,  in  the 
fame  dull  tone, 


Que  vous  etes,  madame,  Une  laide 

We  have  fome  fimilar  anecdotes  of  our  own  llage.  Thom- 
fon's  Sophonifba,  it  is  well  known,  had  nearly  failed  from  a 
wag  echoing — 

Oh  !  Jemmy  Thomfon  !  Jemmy  Thomfo'n,  oh  ! 
l^ear  the  end  of  fome  play,  is  the  following  line : 

To  you,  my  fons,  I  here  bequeath  my  crown, 
to  which  was  immediately  replied  : 

Why  thenr  ye  gods  \  there's  half  a  crown  apiece. 

In'  the  repetitions  of  Racine's  Andromache,  the  author  gave 
frequent  advice  to  the  aclors  — '  But,  as  for  you,  laid  he,  to 
the  celebrated  Baron,  who  played  the  part  of  Pyrrhus,  I  have 
nothing  to  fay :  your  heart  and  your  judgment  will  inform  you 
better  than  I  can.' — Baron,  in  Pyrrhus,  excelled  his  ufual  a£l- 
ing.  He  varied  his  action  and  his  expression,  every  time .  of 
reprefenting.  One  day,  in  the  fcene,  where  Pyrrhus  fays  to 
Andromache — *  Go  fee  your  fon,'  and  concludes  with  the 
following  line : 

Madame,  en  1'embrafiant,  fongez  a  le  fauver. 

inftead  of  a  threatening  tone,  he  affumed  the  moll  pathetic 
expreffion  of  intereft  and  alfeftion.     He  even  feemed,  by  the 

aired- 
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nffecYing  manner  with  which  he  fpoke  thefe  words,  '  while  you 
embrace  him/  to  hold  Aftyanax  in  his  arms,  and  prefenthim 
to  his  mother.  The  perfon,  who  has  prefevved  this  anecdote, 
remarks  that  the  fpedlators  burft  into  tears,  and  that  they  were 
difgufted,  for  a  time,  with  Andromache,  for  her  xefufal  of 
Pyrrhus. 

We  (hall  add  another  anecdote,  though  not  a  fingular  one, 
of  a  different  caft.  £  A  grave  magiftrate,  who  had  never  been, 
at  a  play,  "was  induced  to  go,  by  an  aflurance  that  he  would 
be  highly  pleafed  with  the  Andromache  of  Racine.  He  was 
very  attentive  to  the  play,  which  concluded  with  the  farce  of 
the  "  Lawyers." — On  his  return,  he  met  Racine,  and  laid 
with  a  great  deal  of  Simplicity,  "  I  am  much  pleafed,  fir,  with 
your  Andromache  :  it  is  a  very  entertaining  play ;  but  I  am 
aftoniflied  at  its  ending  lb  happily.  I  had,  at  hrft,  fome  in- 
clination to  cry ;  but  I  could  not  contain  myfelf  at  the  fcene 
of  the  little  dogs,  and  I  laughed  in  fpite  of  myfelf." 

We  have  brought  forward  this  volume,  not  only  for  its  own 
merit,  but  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Englilh  managers. 
As  we  have  now  one  of  the  firft  theatres  in  the  world  for  dra- 
matic reprefentations,  it  would  be  a  fubjecl:  of  regret,  if  the 
illufion  of  the  fcene  was  defective,  from  a  want  of  due  in- 
quiry and  reflection. 

Reponfe  du  Comtc  de   Lally   Tolendal,  a  M.   JJabbi   D- 
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The  Reply  of  the  Count   Lally'  Tolendal  to  the  Abbe  D -, 

Grand  Vicar,  and  Author  of  a  Publication,  entitled,  A  Letter 
to  the  Count  de  Lally,  by  a  French  Officer,  csV . 

IT  is  no  fmall  aggravation  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  French 
■*■  emigrants,  that,  in  addition  to  the  profcriptions  which  their 
country  has  pronounced  upon  them,  they  experience  from  one 
another  mutual  contempt,  hatred,  and  diltruft,  according  to 
the  fubdivifions  of  party,  and  the  different  seras  of  their  exile. 
As  the  labourers,  who  had  worked  but  one  hour  in  the  vine- 
yard, received  an  equal  recompenfe  with  thofe  who  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  j  fo,  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
ariitocrates,  thqfe  who,  in  the  eariieft  dawn  of  the  revolution, 
have  in  any  manner  or  degree  co-operated  with  the  friends  of 
liberty,  are  held  guilty  of  all  the  violences  which  accompanied 
the  later  periods  of  the  democratic  administrations. 

Mr.  Tolendal,  in  this  fmall  pamphlet,  endeavours  to  excul- 
pate himfelf  from  the  charge  of  having  defcrted  the  caufe  of 
the'king,  brought  againft  him  by  Mr. —  le  grand  vicaire,  his 
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antagonift.  He  profeffes  himfelf  a  firm  friend  to  monarchy*, 
to  nobility,  to  an  eftablifhment  with  full  toleration,,  and  to 
two  houfes  of  parliament.  He  affimilates  his  caufe  to  his  ad- 
verfary's,  by  reminding  him,  chat  the  fame  party  by  which  he 
had  loll  a  brother,  had  likewife  fet  a  price  upon  his  own  head; 
and  he  concludes  with  faying,  l  May  the  day  be  haftened,  in 
which  we  fhall  at  length  find  the  neceffity  of  uniting,  and  not 
of  oppofing  one  another,  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  XVIth ; 
the  day  when  the  teitament  of  Louis,  that  gofpel  of  clemency 
and  peace,  of  juftice,  and  of  liberty,  written  entire  upon  a 
facrcd  orifhur.me,  fhall  be  a  rallying  point  for  good  French- 
men of  all  ranks,  and  good  men  of  every  party.' 

The  pamphlet  is  written,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters may  be  expected  to  write,  but  is  too  perfonal  to  intereft 
the  public. 


Rapport  fur  les  Cere  les  de  Reflexion,  Iff  a  deux  Lunettes,  de  Af» 
Bordu  :  par  Jean  Perny. 

Memoir  on  the  Circles  of  Reflexion,  &c. 

X  T  7E  have  felecled  the  prefent  Memoir,  from  the  Journal 
***  de  Lycee,  the  only  one,  which  our  limits  can  admit  in^ 
the  prefent  number.  The  importance  of  the  inftrument,  the 
precifion  of  its  refults,  both  in  aftronomical  and  geographical 
inquiries,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  employed,  render 
its  invention  an  epoch  in  aftronomical  hiftory.  Mayer  firft 
fuggefted  the  hint,  which  Mr.  Borda  improved  and  carried 
into  practice.  We  mull  trace,  however,  the  advantages  of 
the  circles  from  their  fource. 

AftvOnomy  furnifhes  many  methods  of  afcertaining  the  lon- 
gitude, that  is  the  difference  of  time  between  the  place  of  the 
obferver,  and  that  from  which  he  came.  The  means  of  af- 
certaining this  difference,  is  by  eciipfes  of  the  fun,  moon,  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  occultation  of  ftars  by  the  moon. 
Eciipfes  of  the  fun  are  preferable,  on  account  of  the  diftin& 
termination  of  the  moon's  difc.  Thefe  methods  fucceed  on 
ihore  ;  but  at  fea,  the  motion  of  the  (hip  prevents  an  accurate 
examination  ;  and  the  fca  chairs  of  Mr.  Irwin,  and  M.  Fyot, 
have  not  anfwered  the  public  expectation.  The  diftance  of 
the  moon,  from  a  given  fixed  ftar,  in  fucceffive  evenings,  with 
the  affiftance  of  a  well  regulated  watch,  will  give  the  differ- 
ence of  meridians;  and  we  now  confequently  find,  in  the 
eohemerides  of  different  nations,  the  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  the  principal  ftars,  calculated  for  places  of  known  lon- 
ritude,  at  any  given  time.     The  height  of  the  mcon,  and  its 

diftance 
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<3iftance  from  the  ftars,  have  been  confec.uenr.Iy  the  methods 
preferred.  Pingre,  in  his  voyage  to  India,  ufed  the  former  ; 
but  the  calculation  is  long  and  tedious :  the  iecond  requires, 
at  prefent,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  even  in  an 
unexperienced  hand.  The  marine  inftruments  are  catoptric 
ones;  and,  in  M.  de  la  Lande's  Hiftory  of  Navigation,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  prefent  Number,  the  twentieth 
chapter  is  deftined  to  the  description  of  thofe  hitherto  em- 
ployed. 

Suppofe  a  circle,  to  which  a  moveable  ruler  is  adapted,  fixed 
to  the  center,  and  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Oa 
this  is  placed  a  teleicope,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ruler, 
oppofite  the  telefcope,  is  placed  a  mirror,  one  half  of  which 
is  coated,  the  other  not  •,  fo  that,  looking  at  a  liar  through  this 
telefcope,  it  is  feen  through  the  part  of  the  mirror  not 
coated. 

Suppofe  another  ruler,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  at- 
tached alfo  to  the  center,  and  moving  on  it,  carrying  another 
mirror  placed  in  the  center,  on  which  the  other  ftar  is  feen, 
whofe  diftance  you  want  to  determine,  from  that  feen  through 
the  telefcope.  In  ufing  it,  the  ruler,  which  has  the  fscond 
mirror,  is  placed  at  O  :  the  other  ruler  is  directed  to  the  ftar 
on  the  right,  till  the  image  of  the  other  ftar,  at  the  left,  is 
reflected  on  the  mirror  of  the  ruler  that  carries  the  te.efcope, 
and  coincides,  in  the  telefcope,  with  the  image  of  the  ftar  feen 
directly.  The  ruler  of  the  telefcope  is  then  fixed,  and  the 
circle  is  turned  on  its  plane,  till  the  telefcope  is  directed  to  the 
ftar  on  the  left :  the  ruler,  which  is  at  o,  is  next  moved  to 
the  right,  till  the  two  images  are  in  contact :  the  arc  defcribed 
will  confequently  be  double  the 'angle  of  the  eiitance  of  the 
two  ftars.  This  is  nearly  the  defcription  and  uic  of  the  circ.e 
of  reflection  of  M.  Bordaj  and,  by  repeating  the  operation 
from  the  laft  point,  where  the  ruler  is,  the  angle  may  be  qua- 
drupled, fextupled,  &c.  and  any  error,  in  the  graduation  of 
the  inftrument,  of  courfe  avoided.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
the  octants  and  fextants,  fo  that  the  whole  circle  is  much  mote 
advantageous ;  nor  is  it  necefiary,  as  in  thefe  laft  inftrnments, 
to  verify  the  parallelifm  of  the  mirrors,  when  the  operation  is 
repeated.  Mayer,  we  have  faid,  firft  fuggeftcd  the  idea  ;  hrt 
the  plan  was  only  completed  in  1775,  and  lit  ft  pubiifhed  in 

J787. 

M.  Borda  has  rendered  his  inftrument  equally  ufeful  on 
land,  and  to  determine  the  principal  elements  of  aftronomv, 
as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  the  height  of  the  fun,  from 
which  that  of  the  equator  is  known ;  the  declination  of  the 
principal  ftars;  the  particular  motions  obiervccl  in  fonie  of 
tnefe  ;  the  differences  of  reflection,  &c. 
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The  ftructure  of  the  fecond  inftrument  is  very  fimple.  It 
is  a  circle  of  fix  radii :  one  of  the  fides  of  the  limb,  called  the 
upper,  is  divided  \  the  other  not :  on  the  upper  divided  limb, 
a  teiefcope,  with  a  vernier,  Hides  ;  and,  at  each  extremity  of 
the  teiefcope,  is  a  microfcope  to  read  off  the  divifions.  On 
the  lower  limb,  another  teiefcope  Hides,  and  the  whole  inftru- 
ment is  fo  conftructed,  as  to  be  placed,  at  will,  in  an  horizon- 
tal, oblique,  or  vertical  pofition. 

Suppofe  two  points  in  the  horizon,  and  we  want  to  know 
the  angle  they  form.  We  place  the  inftrument  horizontally, 
fixing  the  teiefcope  of  the  divided  limb  at  o  :  we  then  move 
the  circle,  fo  that  the  object,  at  the  right,  (hall  be  in  the  te- 
iefcope :  the  circle  is  fixed,  and  the  teiefcope  of  the  undivided 
limb  directed  to  the  left  object.  The  circle  is  next  rendered 
moveable,  and  the  operation  reverfed,  directing  the  teiefcope 
of  the  undivided  limb  to  the  right.  The  angle  on  the  limb 
will  be  double  the  angle  of  the  object  j  and  the  fame  advanta- 
ges, in  repeating  the  operation,  will  be  found  as  in  the  circles 
of  reflection.  In  the  French  operations,  relative  to  the  re- 
fpective  fituations  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  this  inftrument 
appeared  very  correct :  the  greateft  error,  in  the  fum  of  the 
three  angles  of  each  triangle,  not  exceeding  I  '.  9. 

To  determine  the  height  of  the  fun  or  ftars  by  this  inftru- 
ment, they  put  a  fpirit  level  on  the  undivided  limb,  and  place 
the  circle  vertically :  the  obfervations  are  confequently  made 
with  the  teiefcope  of  the  divided  limb.  It  may  alfo  be  em- 
ployed to  verify  the  divifion  of  quadrants,  by  comparing  the 
obfervations  with  each  inftrument.  '' 


Nowveau  Siec/e  de  Louis  XIV.  ou  Po'ejies — Anecdotes  du  Regne 
&  de  la  Cour  de  ce  Prince^  avec  des  Notes  Hijloriques  &c.  des 
JLclairc'iJJcmens.     4  Vols.     Svo.     Paris. 

A  New  Jgc  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Poetry^  Anecdotes^  is»c.  of  the 
Court  during  that  Reign  ;  with  hijiorical  Notes  and  lllujha- 
iions^  £sV. 

"^"OTHING  new  mud  be  expected  in  this  collection.  It  is 
*  •  a  compilation  of  all  the  memoirs,  all  the  writings,  and  even 
all  the  fugitive  pamphlets  of  the  period.  Nor  muft  the  reader 
look  for  the  fpirit  and  dignity,  which  the  hiftoricmufe  imparts 
to  the  events  (he  tranfmits  to  pofterity.  Sometimes  a  fatal 
defeat,  or  a  diftrcfling  cataftrophe,  if  it  fupplies  an  epigram- 
matic point,  becomes  the  fubject  of  a  fong,  and  enlivens  a  fa- 
tire  or  a  ballad.  The  moft  celebrated  generals  do  not  efcape 
the  poignant  remark,  which  raifes  a  laugh  at  their  expence. 
The  vveakeft  commanders,  thofe  whofe  only  merit  it  has  been 
f  to 
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to  have  fixed  the  choice  of  a  titled  miftrefs  ;  the  mod  infigni- 
ficant  miniflers ;  all  the  weak  agents  ;  the  ambitious,  who, 
from  an  eager  defire  to  rule,  precipitate  every  thing  to  ruin, 
do  not  excite  indignation,  but  ridicule.  They  do  not  feem  to 
merit  reproof :  it  is  enough  to  treat  them  with  ironical  fneers* 
In  a  word,  when  we  hear  thefe  fongfters  firing  their  couplets 
on  national  misfortunes,  we  are  tempted  to  repeat  a  French 
bon-mot—  *  It  is  impofhble  to  lofe  a  kingdom  with  more  gaiety.' 

We  mean  not  to  fay,  that  this  collection  is  only  a  trifling  mif- 
cellany  of  ballads  and  jefts.  Some  memorable  circumftances, 
fome  interefting  fcenes,  profperity  which  flatters  felf-love,  and 
misfof  tunes  to  excite  defpair,  alfo  occur.  Such  is  the  lingular 
complexion  of  this  prince's  reign,  a  prince  who  has  exhaufted 
the  quiver  of  the  fatirift,  and  the  praifes  of  the  wildeft  pane- 
gyrift.  We  fee  always  round  his  couch  a  woman  and  a  priefh, 
each  a  foreigner,  who  govern  in  his  name.  Their  defpotifm 
was  infupportable  :  the  noblemen  refilled,  the  parliament  pub- 
liihed  arrets,  the  Parifians,  commanded  by  another  prieft, 
•barricaded  the  llreets.  Twice  a  reward  wrs  publifhed  for  the 
.minifter's  head  :  twice  he  yielded  to  the  llorm,  and  retked 
.  from  public  view.  He  Hill,  in  effect,  governed  and  returned 
triumphant ;  every  party  was  at  his  feet ;  the  parliament  for- 
got its  arrets  ;  and  the  princes,  kept  in  prifon  by  this  ftranger, 
forgot  the  infults,  and  married  the  nieces  of  their  jailor.  At 
length  he  died  :  a  fong  followed,  and  every  poet  caft  his  arrow 
at  the  carcafs.  He  left,  however,  2CO  millions,  equal  to  500 
at  this  period,  the  fruits  of  his  rapine. 

The  lawyers,  the  ennobled  rich  men,  gave  Louis,  Louvois 
for  a  minifter :  another  party  offered  another,  in  the  perfon  of 
Colbert,  whofullied  his  miniilry  by  the  inveteracy  he  entertain- 
ed againft  Fouquet,  and  the  fhameful  violence  with  which  he 
purfued  his  ruin.  Louvois  reanimated  in  his  maftei-'s  breait 
the  fatal  paflion  for  conquefls.  A  lefs  calm  look,  and  an  ab- 
Jent  manner  in  the  king,  was  the  figoal  of  war.  The  com- 
mencement was  fuccefsful,  and  the  defire  of  glory  fucceeded 
his  principal  paificn,  or  rather  united  with  his  chief  wifh,  that 
of'being  feared.  Louvois  only  wanted  to  be  thought  necef- 
fary  ;  tc  make  Louis  think,  that  he  owed  the  conquefts  to  his 
minifter's  talents ;  and  thus  facrinced  the  treafures  of  the 
flate,  and  a  million  of  Frenchmen,  to  his  love  of  power,  and 
to  the  infatiable  demands  of  ambition. — It  is  a  dreadful  pic- 
ture! and  a  current,  like  this,  mould  have  been  checked;  but 
rhe  building  fhould  have  been  repaired,  not  razed  to  the  foun- 
dation. Honour,  humanity,  found  policy,  and  religion,  fhould 
have  prefided  over  the  reform. 

Colbert  took  another  road,  which,  from  the  account  before 

us,  feems  not  lefs  fatal,  notwithstanding  the  affertions  of  his 
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panegyrifts.  By  animating  arts  and  manufactures,  by  folter- 
mg  tafle,  and  expanding  ideas  of  elegance  and  defign,  he  in- 
spired Louis  with  a  fondnefs  for  pleafure  and  magnificence, 
particularly  buildings.  He  buried  300  millions  in  the  palace 
of  Verfailles :  numerous  lives  were  facrificed  in  hollowing  the 
canal,  which  was  defigned  to  carry  the  whole  river  Eure  to 
ornament  its  environs.  It  was  forbidden  to  fpeak  of  the  dif- 
eafes  and  death  fefulting  from  the  exhalations :  c  It  is  of  little 
importance,  fays  the  minifter,  whether  they  die  in  moving  the 
earth  againft  an  enemy's  fortrefs,  or  in  the  plains  of  Beauce  : 
it  is  ftiii  in  the  fervice  of  their  king.'  The  labours  were  aban- 
doned for  the  war  of  1688,  and  have  not  been  again  under- 
taken :  the  remains  only  continue,  the  proofs  of  this  excels 
of  folly  and  inhumanity. 

The  death  of  thefe  two  minifters  was  the  bounds  of  their 
mailer's  profperity-  Satiety  followed  enjoyment,  but  his 
heart,  though  no  longer  eager,  was  not  empty.  A  female 
devotee  reigned  in  it,  and  gave  it  a  new  direction.  Pleafure 
was  attended  by  reformation  :  love  affumed  a  ferious,  circum- 
fpect  air  ;  opinions  were  no  longer  free  ;  and  punifhment  was 
the  argument,  which  was  to  prevail  on  the  whole  nation,  to  be 
of  the  opinion  of  their  king. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  people,  efcaping  from  the  fword  of 
perfecution,  carried  arts,  induftry,  and  riches,  to  foreign 
countries.  An  unfuccefsful  war  followed  •,  the  frontiers  were 
no  longer  in  a  ftate  of  defence  ;  Louis  was  fcarcely  fecure  at 
Verfailles,  while  a  deftru£tive  famine  defolated  the  provinces, 
and  death  left  him  only  one  (ingle  twig,  too  weak  to  fupport 
the  hope  of  pofterity.  A  little  change  of  fortune  made  his 
laft  moments  more  fortunate;  but  he  died,  detelted  by  his 
fubje£ts,  whom  he  left  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  taxes, 
and  plunged  in  the  molt  profound  mifery.  The  body  of  a 
king,  praifed  with  \o  much  eagernefs  during  his  life,  fcarcely 
eicaped  infult :  fuch  iliould  be  the  lot  of  kings  who  live  only 
for  themfelves ! 

This  is  nearly  the  outline  of  a  hiftory,  given  in  a  manner 
fo  abrupt  and  defultory,  collected  from  fongs,  epigrams,  and 
fatires.  Some  of  thefe  we  might  felcct :  but  to  an  Englifh 
reader,  much  of  their  fpirit,  their  eafe,  would  be  loft,  even 
if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  French  language  :  to  enjoy 
them,  they  fhould  have  French  feelings  and  French  minds. 
One  or  two  anecdotes  may  be  more  acceptable. 

Colbert,  we  have  laid,  was  one  of  the  greateft  enemies  of 
Fouquet.  Seguier  was  fcarcely  lefs  fo.  The  chancellor  Se- 
guier,  the  prelident  of  the  commiffion,  treated  him  with  consi- 
derable harfhnefs :  the  other  minifters  were  fcarcely  more  favour- 
able. Some  one,  in  the  prefence  of  marfhal  Turenne,  blamed 
•   '     •  1  »     the 
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the  violence  of  Colbert,  and  the  moderation  which  Tellier  afr 
fected.  *  In  truth,  replied  the  marflial,  I  believe  Colbert  ha^ 
the  greateft  wjfh  that  he  mould  be  hanged,  and  Tel.ier  is  moll 
apprehenfive  that  he  will  efcape.' 

When  Achille  de  Harlai  was  firfl:  prefident,  a  certain  mar- 
fhionefs,  who  had  an  important  trial,  fufpected  the  prelident 
fo  be  prejudiced  againft  her,  and  always  called  him  the  old 
monkey. — She  gained  her  caufe,  and  went  to  thank  the  prefi- 
dent, who  had  heard  of  the  appellation.  *  You  owe  me  no 
thanks,'  fays  Harlai.  *  It  is  natural  that  the  old  monkeys 
fhould  love  the  young  ones.'— When  the  lawyers  came  to  aik 
his  protection — *  My  protection/  fays  he,  *  the  rogues  fhalj 
not  have,  and  the  honeft  men  will  not  want  it-' 

Lettrcs  Americaines,  dans  lefquelles  on  examine  FOrtgine,  fEtaf 
civil,  pohtique,  miiiiaire,  et  reiigieux,  les  Arts,  t 'Liduflrie, 
Jes  Sciences,  les  ATeeurs,  les  Ufages  des  anciens  Habitants  de 
I'Amerique,  la  grartde  Epoque  de  la  Nature,  l\Anciey.ne  Com-? 
munication  des  deux  Hemi  phh  es,  et  la  dernice  Revolution 
qui  a  fait  difparoitre  C Atlantis  :  pour  Jervir  a'une  continua- 
tion aux  Memoires  de  D.  Uiloa,  far  M.  le  Cotnpte  J.  R. 
Carli. 

American  Letters,  in  which  is  examined  the  Origin,  the  civil, 
political,  military,  and  religious  State,  the  Arts,  the  Indujlry', 
the  Sciences,  Manners  end  Ufagcs  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants 
of  America,  the  great  Epoch  of  Nature,  the  ancient  Com- 
munication of  the  nvo  Hemifphercs,  and  the  laji  Revolution 
zvhich  has  occa/ioned  the  Atlur.tis  to  fijdpfclHr :  intended  to  ferve- 
as  a  Continuation  to  the  Afcmoi' s  of  D.  Ulloa,  by  M.  le 
ompte  J.  K.  Larti. 

fpHESE  letters,  the  author  of  which,  already  known  by 
f;  many  efteemed  works,  is  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
modern  Italy,  have  two  principal  objecls  ;  the  firfl  to  refolvc 
the  hiftorical  and  phyfical  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, a  long  time  agitated  amongil  the  literati  ©f  Europe  ; 
the  fecond,  to  prove  againtl  M.  Paw,  that  the  great  itates  of 
America  were  arrived,  at  the  time  of  the  conquelt,  at  a  very 
high  degree  of  civilifation,  and  that  there  h  no  appearance  in 
them  of  that  (late  of  degradation  and  natural  inferiority,  which 
he  attempts  to  (hew. 

The  author  appears  to  have  very  happily  fulfilled  thefe  t\y.o 
objects,  the  importance  of  which  demands,  that  we  lhould 
enter  into  fome  details. 

It  is  neceiTary  to  fet  out  with  fome  efTential  and  eftablifned 
fa£b,  which  the  author  eltablilhes  as  the  bafis  of  his  fvftem. 

Firll, 
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Firft,  there  exifis  a  marked  refemblance  between. the  civij 
and  religious  cufLoms  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  Chinefe  :  be- 
tween the  Mexicans  and  the  Egyptians,  there  is  alfo  an 
analogy  of  language,  not  lefs  ftriking.  Secondly,  it  is  quite 
impoilible  that  thofe  people  mould  have  communicated  one 
with  another,  to  -traverfe  the  extent  of  the  fea,  which  feparat- 
ed  them  for  fo  many  Sges  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  difco'very 
of  the  new  world  ;  the  ancient  navigation,  which  was  never 
far  from  the  coaffo,  was  too  imperfect  before  the  invention  of 
the  compafs,  and  neceiTariiy  too  timid  and  too  feeble  to  tra- 
verfe the  ocean. 

Thirdly,  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity  is  unanimous  upon 
the  exiftence  of  an  ancient  land,  called  the  Ifland  of  Atlantis, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  thcAtiantic  ocean,  which  was  greater 
than  ail  Afia,  and  Lybia,  and  which  had  difappeared  at  a  very 
remote  period. 

This  tradition,  umverfally  received  in  the  ancient  world, 
certainly  cannot  be  revoked :  many  authors  have  fpoken  of  it 
in  the  moft  pofitive  manner  j  nmongft  others  Plato,  and  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus.  The  following  is  a  paifage  from  Plato.  '  The 
ifland  was  oppofite  the  entrance,  which  was  then  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  [the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar] :  this  illand  was  greater  than  Lybia  and  Afia  altogether; 
one  pafTed  from  this  illand  to  others,,  and  from  thofe  to  the 
continent :  the  power  of  the  kings,  who  reigned  over  this  ifland 
Atlantis,  was  very  great,  which  extended  alfo  upon  many  little 
contiguous  iOands,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  contineh<  ; 
thefe  people  having  made  an  irruption  in  our  country,  con- 
quering Lybia,.  and  Europe,  even  to  the  Mediterranean.'  If 
I'lato  (fays  the  author  of  the  letters)  had  had  under  his  eyes 
a  map,  which  reprefented  the  ocean  with  the  two  actual  con- 
tinents, would  he  have  defigned  the  Atlantic  better  r 

'It  is  fufheient  to  look  at  a  chart,  and  to  have  ibme  know^ 
ledge  of  geography,  to  feel  how  complete  this  conclufion  of  the 
author  is. 

s<-  Still  more  it  is  obvioufly  to  this  tradition,  fo  generally  agreed 
upon,  concerning  the  exiftence,  and  difappearance  of  the  At- 
lantic illand,  that  we  mull  aferibc  the  idea,  clearly  announced 
in  many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  another  conti- 
nent, of  a  weftern  world  oppoiite  to  ours,  and  feparated  from 
us  by  the  ocean. 

•  In  fact,  well  informed  people  know  well,  that  the  glory  cf 
Columbus  is  not  in  having  firft  had  this  idea  before  him, 
but  in  having  borrowed  this  loft  idea,  fubmitted  to  a  calcula<- 
tion  as  juft,  as  it  is  bold ;  in  having  affirmed,  that  this  would 
he  found  in  failing conltantly  to  the  weft;  and  in  having  dared 
to  feck  and  traverfe  an  imraenfe  and  unknown  fea.' 

Now 
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l^jte*  what  conclufions  are  made  by  the  author  from  all 
thefe^cknowledgments  which  we  cannot  contradict  ?  That 
this  Atlantic  ifland  was  formerly  the  point  of  communication 
between  the  two  worlds,  as  it  reached  oh  one  fide  to  Afia  and 
Europe,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Antilles,  the  firfl  land  that  we 
difcern  in  failing  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  caft  to  weft  : 
that  this  Atlantic  was  ingulphedin  the  waves  by  one  of  thofe 
great  revolutions,  of  which  it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  globe 
has  been  and  may  (till  be  the  theatre.  We  may  perhaps  infer,  that 
thefe  fucceffive  revolutions,  which  have,  after  long  intervals, 
overturned  and  renewed  the  globe,  are  the  probable  caufe  of 
the  bounded  progrefs  which  the  human  race  has  made  in  every 
Fpecies  of  fcience  and  knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  much 
greater,  confidering  the  antiquity  of  the  globe  attefted  from 
our  days  by  difcoveries,  and  the  conclufions  of  philofophy. 

Thefe  vaft  inundations  which  have  changed  the  face  of  it, 
andconvertbyturns  a  fea  into  a  continent,  and  a  continent  into 
afea,  are  no  longer  an  hypothefis,  but  facts  phyfically  demon- 
ftrated by  a  number  of  united  obfervations  ;  above  all,  by  the 
immenfe  beds  of  fnells,  and  zoophytes,  depouted  in  the  bofom 
of  mountains. 

The  ancient  poets,  who  have  ever  been  the  echoes  of  received 
opinions,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others,  report  in  good  verfe, how  an 
irruption  of  the  ocean  feparated  Sicily  from  Italy :  and  no  perfon 
now  doubts  thatthegreateft  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  though 
under  different  names,  were  invafions  of  the  fame  ocean,\vhich  lias 
produced  thefe  archipelagos  interfperfed  with  fo  many  iflands, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  tops  of  mountains  which  the  fea  has 
ufurped,  and  covered  ;  that  the  Baltic  is  a  branch  of  the  north- 
fea,  which  has  feparated  fome  country  formerly  united,  fuch 
as  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  which  appears  to  have 
been  but  one  continent :  that  France  and  England  which  are 
now  feparated  by  the  Channel,  have  been  formerly  joined,  as 
the  fkilful  geographer,  Bouchin,  has  indicated  by  the  Jhallow- 
nefs  of  places,  by  the  analogous  nature,  the  famenefs  of  the 
foil,  and  the  continuation  of  the  mountains. 

Such  is  a  part  of  the  reafoning  of  our  author  on  his  firft 
proportion;  fpecious,but  not  conclufive;  rather  founded  upon 
conjecture  than  fact.-  We  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  an- 
nouncing this  curious  publication  to  the  public,  though  we 
have  neither  leifure  nor  limits  to  give  at  prefent  a  complete 

analyfis  ;  but  (hall  refume  the  fubjett  in  a  future  Number. 

... 
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Voyage-  en  Guinee^  &  dans  les  Iflcs  Gara'ibcs^  en  Amerique ;  pay 
Paul  Edman  Ifert  ci-devant  medecin-infpefteur  de  fa  Majejic 
Danoife  dans  fes  Pofjcjfions  en  Afrlque  ;  tire  deja  Correfpon- 
dance  avec  jis  amis  :  traduit  de  /' '  Allemand. 

1 ravels  in   Guinea,  and  into  the  Caribbee  IJlands  in  America. 

pEE-KAPS  no  fpeciesof  publications  have  been  fo  much 
•*■  multiplied  in  our  time,  as  travels ;  he  who  has  teen  wifhes 
to  relate,  and  he  who  relates  what  has  beenfeen  at  a  diltance, 
makes  himfelf  heard  very  readily. 

Hiftory  always  amufes,  fays  Cicero;  no  matter  how  it  is 
written ;  and  this  remark  may  be  equally  applied  to  travels. 

The  author  of  thefe  letters,  concerning  Guinea,  has  tra- 
velled through  the  Dantfh  territories  on  the  gulf  of  Benin,  in, 
the  countries  of  Akra  and  Popo,  on  the  borders  of  Juida, 
which  he  calls  Fidajfor  the  names  of  thefe  countries  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  different  pronunciation  of  Europeans. 

He  had  occafiort  to  make  a  journey  of  mere  curiofity  in  the 
kingdom  of  Juida,  which  lies  more  inland  than  the  country 
which  he  was  to  infpect:  and  this  kingdom  has  often  been  de- 
fcrihed  by  travellers,  in  a  manner  much  more  extended  and 
methodical  than  the  Danifhphyfician  has  been  able  to  perform 
in  a  correfpondence,  written  apparently  in  fuch  hafte,  and  at 
different  intervals. 

A  great  part  of  this  correfpondence  is,  indeed,  employed 
in  mentioning  all  the  events  of  a  little  war  between  two  petty 
negroe  tribes,  the  Adeens,  and  the  Augueens. 

I3ut  although  this  account  might  be  abridged  without  incon- 
venience, it  furnifhed  the  author  always  with  feme  particulars, 
which  confirmed  the  obfervations  of  other  travellers,  con- 
cerning the  negroes,  their  character,  their  manners,  anu  their 
abilities. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  particu- 
larly defirous  to  write  the  natural  hiftory  of  man :  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent object,  but  the  execution  has  not  been  always  anfwer- 
able ',  and  botanifts,  who  feek  the  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  plants,  will,  perhaps,  be  more  fatisfied  with 
the  author,  than  the  philofppher  who  feeks  the  knowledge  of 
man. 

Thofe  who  have  afforded  us  the  befc  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  by 
the  different  channels  which  are  the  branches  of  thefe  great 
rivers,  agree  in  thinking  that  the  negroe  is  generally  courage- 
oil1-,  that  he  is  neither  deficient  in  abiiiries  norinduftry ;  and  that 
he  is  endowed  with  a  prodigious  memory. 

SupejrfHtion  and  defpotifth  blait  the  fruits  of  thefe  natural 
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qualities ;  and,  in  the  frightful  fervitude  to  which  they  are  re- 
duced in  our  American  colonies,  often  fubititutes  in  their 
place  all  the  vices  of  flaves. 

When  they  have  acquired  from  us  thefe  vices,  the  greater 
part  of  the  colonifts  have  rcprefented  the  negroes,  under  co- 
lours extremely  unfavourable  j  and  we  have  frequently  believed 
this  account,  without  remembering  that  the  negroe,  of  whom 
they  fpeak,  is  a  being  of  their  own  creation,  the  child  of  fla- 
very,  and  not  of  nature/ 

Senfible  travellers,  who  have  however  obferved  him  in  his 
natural  foil,  have  drawn  a  different  portrait  of  him  ;  and  the 
Danifh  doclor,  in  the  fcattered  traits  which  we  can  colie£l 
from  him,  agrees  with  them.  No  one  is  ever  flupid,  whopof- 
iefTes  a  great  memory ;  and  that  of  the  negroes  is  fo  faithful 
and  certain,  that  it  ferves  them  in  the  place  of  registers  and 
annals.  At  the  end  of  forty  years,  they  remember  what  ha:* 
been  deliberated  in  their  afiembfes,  that  which  has  palled  in  a 
combat,  or  has  been  regulated  in  a  treaty;  as  if  the  tranlac- 
tion  had  taken  place  the  preceding  day.  The  old  men  are  the 
depofitaries  of  thefe  traditions,  and  are  confidered  by  their  na- 
tion as  living  books. 

With  regard  to  the  defpotifm  which  crulhes  them,  if  we 
knew  not  the  pride  of  men,  of  whatever  country  or  colour  they 
may  be,  we  could  not  conceive  that  in  a  country,  where  the  en- 
joyments are  neceflanly,  throughout  the  whole,  as  bounded 
as  the  knowledge,  men  could  be  as  jealous  of  power  as  in  thofe 
fertile  countries  of  Afia,  where  the  opulence  of  nature  fecms 
to  exhauft  itfeif  for  certain  defpots  ; — that  a  miferable  chief  of 
fome  villages,  formed  of  huts,  whofe  principal  riches  confilt 
in  a  bad  European  hat,  a  fcariet  cloak,  and  fome  toys,  fhould 
fport  with  the  inferiority  of  his  neighbours,  as  infolently  as 
the  greatelt  Mogul,  or  the  Padilhack.  Nothing  is,  however, 
more  certain,  than  that  adoration  is  quite  as  humble,  and  ty- 
ranny as  cruel,  amonglt  the  negroe  nations,  as  in  the  palaces  of 
the  eaitern  monarchs. 

The  barbarous  cullom  of  immolating  a  certain  number  of 
flaves  upon  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  is  from  time  immemorial 
eitabliihed  in  Guinea  :  they  renew  this  malTacre  every  year,  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the  reigning  king. 

*  If  any  one  demands  of  the  king  why  he  does  not  aboliih 
fo  (hocking  a  practice,  which  is  even  injurious  to  Ins  finances, 
fince  he  could  derive  much  wealth  for  the  flaves  who  are  exe- 
cuted ;  he  replies,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  abrogate  a 
cuilom  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy  itfeif,  and  that  an  innova- 
tion of  this  nature  would  piobably  produce  a  rebellion  of  his 
fubjecls.' 
This  is  then  the  ftate  to  which  ignorance  reduces  men.  They 

would 
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would  revolt  if  they  were  not  facrificed  !  alas !  fuch  is  the 
dominion  of  early  prejudice,  flrengthened  by  fuperftition  and 
habit.  The  whole  world,  ancient  and  modern,  abounds  with 
fimilar  examples  ;  the  Spaniards  would  rife  if  one  took  away 
their  holy  inquifition  !  and  (hall  we  be  aftonifhed  that  in  all 
time?,  and  in  every  place,  the  firft  defire,  that  is  to  fay,  the  in- 
ftin&  of  tyranny,  is  to  brutalize  men,  to  confecrate  ignorance, 
and  to  profcribe  inftruction  ?  This  inftincl:  is  ftrengthened  by 
the  (lupidity  produced  by  tyranny :  when  it  arrives  at  the  highelt 
degree,  it  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  fay,  whoever  poffefles  more 
knowledge  than  myfeif,  fhall  be  put  to  death. 

The  author  cites,  as  a  proof  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
king  of  Dahamay,  a  facl:  which  will  appear  monftrous,  but 
which  is  common  both  in  Afia  and  Africa,  two  parts  of  the 
world  where  defpotifm  has  been  naturalized  from  the  remoteft 
antiquity. 

*  In  one  of  thofe  annual  feafts,  of  which  I  have  fpoken  above^ 
the  king  pafTed  before  the  unfortunate  people,  who  were  tied 
to  the  bottom  of  the  royal  fcafFold  for  execution  that  day. 
One  of  them  could  not  confole  himfelf,  and  uttered  lamentably 
fighs.  O  !  how  happy,  exclaimed  he,  is  this  perfon,  whilll  I 
am  plunged  in  mifery  ! —  The  king  afked  what  the  malefac- 
tor faid :  they  related  it  to  him  j  the  king,  turning  himfelf,  re- 
plied :  this  comical  creature  is  not  certainly  a  fool ;  and  imme- 
diately raifing  him,  he  commanded  that  his  cords  fliould  be 
untied,  and  ordered  that  they  fhould  give  him  (ome  cloaths. 
and  money,  to  enable  him  to  return  home.  But  it  was  necef- 
fary  he  fhould  replace  the  victim  he  had  liberated  *,  and  he  per- 
formed this  duty,  by  feizing,  from  among  the  furrounding 
croud,  the  fir  ft  whom  he  faw,  and  immediately  had  him  bound 
with  the  others,  and  executed  that  day.' 

With  regard  to  that  fpecies  of  courage  which  defpifes  death, 
the  following  is  a  fa6t  among  many  others,  which  demonftrates 
that  the  negroes  are  as  capable  of  it  as  any  other  people. 

*  The  king  of  Akim,  a  tributary  of  the  king  of  Affianthy, 
requefted  permiffion  from  him  to  make  war  upon  a  fmaller  na- 
tion, and  obtained  it  upon  condition  that  he  fliould,  after  the 
victory,  fhare  with  him  the  booty.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  obtained  the  victory ;  but  as  he  got  very 
little  plunder,  he  conceived  he  might  referve  it  to  his  own  ufe. 
Some  time  after,  he  learnt  that  the  king  of  Afiianthy  intended 
to  fend  to  demand  his  head;  and  ns  he  knew  that  this  fentence, 
once  pafTed,  would  never  be  revoked,  he  fummoned  his  prin- 
cipal minifters;  related  to  them  the  misfortune  which  menaced 
him  ;  and  added,  that  he  could  devife  nothing  better,  than 
to  expedite  his  own  retreat  to  the  other  world.    His  miniftcrs 

did 
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did  not  think  it  proper  lhat  he  mould  make  this  journey  alone, 
and  therefore  infilled  upon  accompanying  him. 

*  For  this  purpefe,  they  ordered  as  many  barrels  of  gnn- 
powder  as  there  were  per  tons:  every  one  feated  himfelf  upon 
his  own ;  they  placed  in  the  midft  of  them  a  barrel  of  bran- 
dy, and  tobacco,  with  the  head  of"  each  open :  they  fmeaked 
and  drank  reciprocally  to  their  good  journey,  till  the  king  gave 
the  fignal,  upon  which  every  one  was  to  thru.il  in  his  lighted 
pipe  in  his  barrel  of  gunpowder.  All  thefe  heroes  acquitted 
themfelves  of  their  commiilion,  and  thus  put  a  glorious  end  to 
their  exiftence.' 

The  account,  given  by  all  travellers,  of  the  worflrip  rendered 
by  the  negroes  of  Juida,  to  the  innocent  kind  of  ferpents 
called  fetiches,  is  confirmed  by  this  Danifli  author.  He  re- 
preients  that  *  the  ferpent  fetiche,  is  the  firfl  divinity,  and  is 
here  in  the  higheft  veneration.' 

*  It  would  not  be  well  for  an  European  to  attack  or  kill  it, 
I  have  feen  it  many  times,  and  it  is  really  a  beautiful  creamrei 
it  is  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  an  arm.  The  under  coJour  is 
grev,  intermixed  with  ftreaks  of  yellow  and  brown.  One 
would  think  it  poflefled  a  confeioufnefs  that  nobody  dared  to 
injure  it,  for  it  goes  boldly  into  all  houfes :  it  is.  not  a  hurtful 
creature ;  it  harms  nobody. 

'Walking. one  day  in  a  garden  of  the  fort,  I  faw  one  coiled 
up,  fleepir.g  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  I  was  infinitely  pleafcd  a£ 
this  difcovery,  and  confidered  it  Tome  momenta  with  fatisfac- 
tion  :  but  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of  getting  a  vale  to  preferve 
it  in  fpirits  of  wine,  a  negroe,  who  worked  jn  the  girden,  un- 
fortunately perceived  my  intended  prey,  and  I  wa>  fcon  de- 
prived of  my  booty  :  he  went  out  of  the  garden  in  great  haile, 
and  returned  quickly  with  a  prieil,  who,  ac  the  fight  of  the 
ferpent,  threw  himfeif  proftrate  on  his  face  againfl  the  ground, 
tiffed  the  ferpent  three  times,  muttered  fome  words,  prepared 
his  girdle  to  wrap  it  in,  took  it  from  the  ground  with  fuch  pre- 
caution, that  it  did  not  even  awake,  and  carried  it  into  the  tem- 
ple, where  there  is  always  meat  and  drink  prepared  for  thefe 
creature?,  whether  they  come  to  enjoy  it  or  no:.' 

It  is  clear  that  the  mod  happy  condition  in  Africa  is,  to  be 
the  ferpent  fetiche,  at  leaft  if  cr.e  has  not  the  misfortune  to 
m  eet  one  of  thefe  European  doctors,  who  would  have  very  little 
fcruple  in  killing  the  belt  and  molt  harmlefs  creature,  becau te- 
xt had  a  beautiful  fkin,  in  order  to  preferve  it  in  fpirits  of  wine. 

Our  Dane,  ib  evil  intentioned  againfl  the  good  fetiche,  em- 
barked in  a  Bate  fhip  for  the  American  iflands,  to  be  an  ocular 
witnefs  of  the  cruelties  which  are  excrcifed  in  the  voyage  over 
thefe  unfortunate  people,  declined  for  flavery ;  and  mentions 
them  with  that  indignation,  which  is  natural  upon  feeing  a  fei- 
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low  creature  unworthily  treated.  It  is  unneceffary,  in  thi4 
place,  to  diftinguifii  the  in  fiances:  they  are  already  too  well 
known.  All  the  powers  of  philofophy  and  eloquence  have  beerf 
employed  to  denounce,  in  the  molt  energetic  terms,  the  op- 
preffion  and  avarice  of  the  Europeans.  The  author  now  before  | 
us  was  himfelf,  in  fome  degree,  a  victim  of  thefe  crimes. 
In  one  of  thole  revolts  which  frequently  arife  in  the  negro 
vefTels,  that  in  which  he  was,  incurred  the  greateft  danger. 
The  unfortunate  flaves  were  failened  in  pairs  by  iron  collars, 
and.  crowded  together  with  no  weapons  but  thofe  of  defpair. 
In  this  fituation,  by  their  united  efforts,  they  lobfened  their 
{hackles,  broke  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  upon  their  op-  . 
preffors,  tore  their  arms  from  their  hands,  and  deftroyed  many 
of  them.  Two  fimilar  inftances  of  vengeance,  which  oc- 
curred in  1788,  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Ifert;  the  firft  in  an 
Englifh,  the  latter  in  a  Dutch  veffel.  In  both,  all  the  whites 
were  maffacredj  and  in  one,  the  blacks  feeing  fome  coafting 
vefTels  coming  towards  them,  leaped  overboard,  and  periflied, 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The  unfortunate  adventurers. 
were  lefs  happy  in  the  fecond  inftance :  after  the  deftruttion 
of  their  tyrants  on  board,  they  were  retaken  by  the  negroes  on 
the  coafl,  and  once  more  reduced  to  flavery.  In  the  revolt, 
which  took  place  in  the  veffel  in  which  Mr.  Ifert  himfelf  was, 
he  was  the  firft  perfon  whom  the  negroes  attacked  with  & 
razor,  the  only  weapon  in  their  power.  In  their  efforts  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  however,  they  did  not  fucceed  :  he  was  refcued 
from  the  affault :  a  great  number  of  the  blacks  were  killed,  and 
the  remainder  put  into  chains. 

As  far  as  thefe  letters  may  be  judged  of  through  the  medium 
of  a  tranilation,  the  ftyle  does  not  appear  very  excellent.  The 
familiar  and  poetical  ingredients  are  not  well  incorporated. 
Shades  fo  different  demand  the  hand  of  talte,  to  felett  and 
blend  them  agreeably.  The  phrafeology  of  the  trarrilator  is 
remarkably  incorrect  in  feveral  inftances,  and  we  have  much 
hefitation  in  conceiving  that  the  Danifh  author  is  fo  little  in-3 
formed  in  natural  hiflory,  as  to  call  a  ferpent  an  injefl. 


Ferdinand  et  ConJIunce,    Roman   Sentimental :     Par   Rhenois 
Feith  :  traduii  du  Hallandois.     8vo.     Paris. 

Ferdinand  and  Co"JIance^  a  fentimcntal  Romance* 

WE  thought,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  work  would 
apologize  for  our  introducing  it,  though  occurring  to,  us 
only  through  the  medium  of  a  tranilation,  and,  fo  far  as  we; 
can  Vollec},'  neither  an  elegant,  nor  a  faithful  one.     The  ftyle 
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of  the  original  author  is,  we  apprehend,  full  of  imagery  and 
imagination  :  it  is  the  ftyle  of  Fenelon,  perhaps  of  Mfs.  Ro-' 
binfon.  This  feems  to  be  the  charm  that  has  contributed  to 
its  fuccefs,  and  this  charm  is  here  loft.  But  a  Dutch  novel  is 
a  curiofity,  and  we  (hall  give  a  (hort  account  of  it. 

If  examined  by  the  perfect  ttandards  of  the  comic  epopee"  of 
our  own  counrrv,  we  (hall  find  the  prefent  novel  very  defeirive.' 
ft  has  no  complication  of  incidents  j  curiofity  is  fcafcely  raifed, 
and  the  violation  of  a.l  probability,  if  our  own  manners  were 
to  be  the  ftandard,  would  be  highly  difguftirig.  The  details" 
of  our  author  are,  however,  -as  animated  and  paflionate  a>  his 
events  are  infipid  and  uninterefting :  it  feems  to  be  called  a 
Sentimental  Romance,  becaufe  it  contains  nothing  but  fenti- 
ments. 

Ferdinand  andConitantia,aprbteftant  minuter,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, are  all  the  perfonages  of  the  drama.  The  form  is  epifto- 
larv,  but  except  five  or  fix  letters,  Ferdinand  bears  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  correfpondence ;  and  to  judge  olf  the  author 
with  propriety,  we  muft  recollect,  that  the  perfons  are  reclufes, 
pofleffing  honed  and  fenfible  hearts,  with  a  romantic  imagin- 
ation. The  letters  are  moral  and  pafllonate  efTays,  and  the 
paflions  of  the  perfonages  are  fubfervient  to  the  moft  pure  and 
delicate' virtue.     We  (hall  add  the  outline  of  the  (lory  : 

Ferdinand  is  pafllonately  fond  of  Conitantia,  and  is  beloved 
by  her  with  equal  tendern^fs.  They  were  foon  to  be  married, 
when  he  fufrected  himfeif  betrayed  by  a  train  of  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  jultify  the  fufpicion.     *  Could  Conltantia 

*  betray  me  ?  cries  he;  Why  does  this  dreadful  thought  appear 
cfo  revolting?  Had  a  thoufand  witnefies  atteited  it,  I  would 
'"not  have  believed  them  :  I  would  not  have  even  trailed  your 

*  proteftations,  my  friend-     Alas  !  Why  (hould  I  have  heard 

*  and  feen  it  myfelf !'  He  fuppofes,  that  a  meeting  betweea 
Conitantia  and  her  lawyer,  their  common  friend,  who  was 
lent  for  lo  niake  the  will  of  Conltantia,  a  teftimony  of  the  ge- 
rlerbus  tendernefs  of  the  future  bride,  was  an  amorous  ren- 
d.zvous.  This  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  turns. 
Strange,  that  a  woman  who  was  going  to  beftow  herfelf,  (hould 
have  thought  the  giving  of  her  fortune  an  additional  proof  of 
tendernefs!  The  whole  was*  the  contrivance  of  a  perfidious 
friend,  and  is  explained  in  a  long,  letter  to  Ferdinand,  of  which 
we  (hall  give  a  fhort  ab(tra£t,  with  fome  quotations. 

While  the  wedding  day  was  faft  approaching,  Conltantia- 
determined  to  make  this  will,  and>  while  her  inftructions 
were  executing  by  the  lawyer,  (he  received  the  following  let- 
ter, in  confequence  of  Ferdinand's  miftake,  from  the  treachery 
of  his  friend. 

1  The  connection  of  the  moft  tender  love,  which  united  us 
App.  Vol.  XI.  New  Arr.  Pp       m     ■      to 
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to  each  other,  has  been  cruelly  diflblved  —  and  it  is  you,  faith- 
lefs  and  perjured  Conftantia,  it  is  you,  who  have  reiblved  to 
deflroy  it.  Oh  heavens  !  what  will  be  the  mifery  of  my  fu- 
ture life  ?  Was  it  neceffary,  that  this  fatal  ftroke  fhould  be 
given  by  her  whom  I  loved  to  the  ucmoft  pitch  my  foul  was 
capable  of  ?— But  I  will  not  reproach  you—  no,  not  once. 
Enjoy,  if  you  can,  that  happinefs  which  my  heart,  whofe  af- 
fections had  no  limits,  was  incapable  of  ■giving.  My  prefence 
fhall  not  occafion  any  remorfe.  *  When  you  read  this  letter, 
I  fhall  have  left  the  city,  to  finifh  my  life  in  fome  diflant  foli- 
tude!' 

The  will  was  neglected  j  but  Conftantia,  feeling  moft  pain- 
fully the  lofs  of  Ferdinand,  refolved  to  fpend  her  life  on  a  re- 
tired eflate.  Previous  to  her  going,  fhe  completed  the  fatal 
will.  *  My  only  defigit,  fays  (he,,  was.  to  contribute  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  only  man  I  ever  could  love.  I  cannot  ac- 
complish this  purpofe  myfelr,  or  by  the  exertions  of  an  affec- 
tion which  occupies  my  whole  foul.  Ferdinand  defpifes  me 
and  my  love.  My  fortune  however  remains,  and  I  fhall  not 
live  long :  by  its  means  I  can  only  now  render  him  happy ;  and 
to  whom  can  I  leave  it  with  more  fatisfaition,  than  to  thd  man, 
I  fhall  love  to  the  laft  moment  of  my  life  !  He  poflefles  it  al- 
ready, by  a  facred  right.  I  once  promifed  to  unite  his  fate  to 
mine,  and  I  did  it  without  any  view  of  interefl.  Though  he 
has  forfeited  his  word,  I  will  religioufly  preferye  mine,  and 
heaven  knows,  I  do  it  with  the  greateft  fatisfaclion.' 

In  a  fubfequent  converfation  with  the  lawyer,  he  found  that 
Digby,  the  fiiend  of  Ferdinand,  plaufible  and  apparently  fin- 
cere,  had  lately  offered  Conftantia  his  hand.  The  circum- 
flance  is  related  with  a  tedious  formality  \  but  we  fhall  haften 
to  the  ciilcbvery.  The  lawyer,  in  the  evening,  was  fent  for 
to  Digby,  who  was  faid  to  be  very  ill.  «  I  flew,  fays  he,  in  a 
moment  to  his  houfe :  the  wretch  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Oh  !  fir,  how  dreadful  does  vice  appear,  at  its  laft  moments  ? 
A  cold  fweat,  excited  by  cruel  remorfe,  ran  down  his  face.  I 
was  fcarcely  in  his  chamber,  when  wringing  his  hands,  he  be- 
gan to  accufe  himfelf.  How  wicked  was  the  foul  of  this 
traitor  !  With  a  voice  hoarfe,  and  hefitating  from  defpair,  he 
g  we  me  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  which  was  a  feries  of  impoftures 
and  crimes  ;  but  tlys  unfortunate  villain  is  now  before  his  fu- 
preme  j'.  dge.     May  he  find  mtrcy  !' 

The  impofture  of  Digby  differs  only  in  words  from  that  of 
Iago,  and  a  hundred"  other  vi'lains  :  the  meeting  about  the  will 
was  the  foundation  on  which  he  completed  his  villainy.  The 
billet  of  Conftantia  to  her  lawyer  fell  into  Digby's  hand,  and 
he  conveyed  it  to  Ferdinand.  Ferdinand  alfo  heard  the  laft 
words  of  Conftantia..  '.No,  laid  fhe  j  I  have  reflected  ma- 
f  ■  turcly : 
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rurely  :  difpofe  of  all  that  I  pofiefs  :  I  fhall  in  no  refpect  alter 
my  intention.' 

After  this  event,  we  have  faid,  Ferdinand  leaves  her :  hi9 
abrupt  departure  appears  a  little  extraordinary :  it  would  not 
have  been  the  conduct  of  a  modern  man  of  fafhion ;  but  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  Conftantia  is  reprefented  as  Virtue 
perfonified  j  that,  in  her,  he  adores  irreproachable  virtue,  and 
from  the  moment,  he  believes  her  perfidious,  his  adoration 
ceafes.     When  the  villainy  was  difcovered,  Ferdinand  writes 
to  Conftantia,  confeffing  his  fault,  and  imploring  her  pardon  ; 
but,  in  the  fame  moment,  Conftantia  is  informed,  that  heis 
on  the  point  of  marrying  the  virtuous  and  too  fenfible  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  the  proteftant  minifler,  near  whofe  habitation  he 
had  retired.     It  is  true,  that  Cecilia,  fo  interefting  by  her  vir- 
tues and  her  charms,  has. the  mod  romantic  paffion  for  him; 
a  paffion  equally  invincible  and  difmterefled.     It  is  true  alfo, 
that,  touched  with  companion  for  this  unfortunate  girl,  who 
was  daily  pining,  while  he  thought  Conftantia  unworthy  of  his 
love,  he  offered  her  his"hand :  but  Conftantia  did  not  know,  that 
Cecilia,  acquainted  with  his  former  connection,  had  refufed 
his   offer.     Conftantia  not  having  been  told  cf  the  refufal, 
thought  his  penitent  letter  an  infult ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  fhe 
heard  of  the  death  of  Cecilia,  and  every  thing  that  had  pafTed 
between  her  and  Ferdinand.     At  the  fame  time,  fhe  knew 
that  every  one  fpoke  of  the  unchangeable  fidelity  of  a  man  who 
had  refifted  the  moft  delicate  proofs  of  affedtion,  and  preferv- 
ed  his  firft  attachment  inviolate.     Conftantia  does  not,  how- 
ever, yet  yield  ;  fhe  fent  a  faithful  confidant  to  examine  every 
action,  every  ftep  of  Ferdinand,  in   the  folitude  where  he 
wept  for  Cecilia,  and  regretted  Conftantia.     The  emiflary 
found  means  of  feeing  and  hearing  every  thing.     Ferdinand 
breathes  but  for  his  Conftantia :  it  is  her  that  he  adores,  that 
he  calls  upon,  when  weeping  on  the  tomb  of  Cecilia,  and  pin- 
ing with  his  grief  he  feems  haftening  to  his  laft  hour.     Con- 
ftantia yet  hefitates :  fhe  will  fee  with  her  own  eyes,  and  fol- 
lows him  in  his  no£turnal  walks,  unfeen.     Concealed  in  the 
wood,  fhe  hears  the  tender  complaints  of  the  unhappy  Ferdi- 
dand.     After  a  foliloquy  which  marks  the  moft  fatal  defpair, 
he  feizes  a  piftol,  and,  in  the  moment  he  was  about  to  dis- 
charge it,  Conftantia  ltarts  from  her  concealment  and  faves 
him.     The  confequence  is  eafily  feen. 

The  ftory,  though  not  uncommon,  is  fimple,  and,  in  fome 
of  its  parts,  interefting.  The  cataftrophe  is  too  ftudied,  and 
Conftantia  appears  like  the  goddefs  in  a  Grecian  drama.  For 
the  language,  the  beft  apology  is,  that  the  perfonages  are  re- 
clufes,  and  that,  in  retirement,  the  imagination  is  always  more 
alive,  paffions  more  violent,  and  the  exprelEons  warmer,  more 
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pointedly  from  the  heart.  A  few  friends  too  fecluded  from 
the  world,  are  detached  as  it  were  from  it :  they  are  every 
thing  to  each  other,  and  the  whole  world  is  the  fpot  they  in- 
habit. To  be  characteriftic  then,  they  fhould  be  fingular  ;  they 
fhould  feel  and  fpeak  in  a  manner  different  from  the  reft  of 
mankind.  But,  with  every  apology  we  can  make,  the  prefent 
novel  would  riot,  we  fear,  be  generally  interefting  ;  and  our 
fentirhental  tranflatorswill  fcarcely  pafsover  to  the  UnitedPro- 
vinces  for  the  ornaments  of  our  circulating  libraries. 


Hijloria  Litterar'ta  et  Crltica  Forcipum  et  vefiiurn  Qbjlctricib-* 
ruiftj  auclorc  Johanne  Mulder.     1794.. 

*TpHE  conftruction  of  the  obftetric  forceps,  and  other  inftru- 
■*•  ments  to  facilitate  labour,  is  a  fubjeel:  which,  of  late  years, 
has  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  midwifery  practitioners.; 
and  the  prefent  will  doubtlefs  be  a  welcome  publication,  to 
fuch  of  them  as  think,  that  there  is  room,  for  farther  improve-* 
ment.  By  looking  back  to  the  inventions  of  thofe  on  whofe 
ideas  we  are  fuppofed  to.  have  improved,  fome  new  thought 
may  ftrike  the  mind*  fome  error  may  be  retrieved,  or  fome  ob* 
ftruction  removed. 

Candidly  fpeaking,  indeed,  this  is  the  mod  favourable  view 
in  which  the  elaborate,  and  feemingiy  accurate  publication 
before  us,  is  to  be  confidered ;  nay,  we  are  perhaps  juftified  in 
apprehending,  that  the  very  extenfive  difplay  we  here  find, 
of  the, different  inventions  which  have  fucceeded  each  other, 
may  prove  a  farther  temptation  to  the  capricious  alteration  of 
an  inftrument,  which  cannot  be  equally  good  in  all  the  variety 
of  fliapes  in  which  it  is  ufed  and  recommended  at  prefent.  If 
every  accoucheur  who  afpires  at  a  name  in  his  profemon  is  to 
fet  about  improving  the  forceps,  we  fhall,  ere  long,  be  unable 
to  diftinguifh  which  of  them  deferves  a  preference,  and  fo- 
ciety  will  wholly  loie  the  benefit  of  the  invention. 

In  the  work  under  our  confideration,  Dr.  Mulder  has  very 
minutely  inveftigated  this  fubjeel:,  and  after  fucceffively  de- 
fcribing  the  form  and  manner  of  applying  the  forceps,  and 
veclis  from  the  earlieft  period  of  their  invention  to  the  prefent 
day,  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  principles  on 
which  thefe  inftruments  ought  to  be  conitrucled.  In  this  in- 
quiry, though  purfued  with  confiderable  ingenuity,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  teftimony  of  actual  experiment,  we  do  not  think 
it  advifable  to  follow  him,  convinced  that  a  partial  difplay  of 
the  author's  fentiments  would  prove  little  fatisfaclory  to  ouf 
medical  readers.  For  thefe  therefore  we  refer  to  the  work,  of 
the  ftyle  and  manner  of  which  the  following  extract,  on  the 
utility  of  the  veclis,  will  be  a  fufficient  exemplification  : 
'  Forcipis  utilitatem  capite-  praecedenti  pertra&antes,  in 

omni 
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©mm  "partus  cafu,  verfionem  non  admittente,  atque  in  quo 
parturientis  pelvis  diameter  c'onjugata  fuperior  3  poll,  minor 
n6n  eft,  illius  ope  partum  abfolvi  pofle  vidimus  ; — an  igitur 
vectis  inftrumentum  obftetricium  eft  fuperfluum  ?  —  Hoc  non 
videtur :  fua  quoque  Vectis  eft  utilitas,  quin  imo  eidera  fu* 
prae  Forcipe  praeftantia :  non  tamen  in  omni  cafu,  fed  tantuni 
in  nonnullis  magno  quidem  encomio  dignum  vedtem  cenfemus, 
videamus  igitur  in  quibufnam  hoc  valeat,  ut  fimul,  indicata 
vectis  utilitate,  terminum  ponamus  illius  ufui. 

*  Ubi  defetius  dolorum  ad  ■partum,  vel  psriium  molllum  Par- 
turientis nimia  Jicchas,  bmuhque  in  caufik  funt  retardati  partus, 
vectem  eundem  ufum  cum  forcipe  praeftare  poile  ftatuimuss  ' 
ubi  vero  partium  parturient's  adeft  nimia  rigiditas  in  magis  fuc^ 
ceflivam  dilatationem  forceps  adhibenda  videtur. — In  relatione 
caput  inter  foetus  &  pchim  parturientis  iniqua  non 'indifcri- 
minatim  adhibendum  efle  vectem  cenfemus,  fed  quando  tanta 
hoc  re  "oectu  remorae  cauifa  eft,  ut  capitis  comprefTio  requira* 
tur,  forceps. eligenda  videtur,  cum  vectis  ope  non  nifi  inaequa-? 
lis  &  incondita  comprelfio  pofiit  inftitui.  — Ad  iniquam  capitis 
fetus  pofitienem  emendandam,  praecavendamque  egregius  erit 
vectis  ufus. — In  haemorrhegia  denique  uteriy  contrulfiQnibm^ 
j-.r.sope  fimilibufque  ubi  verfionem  inftituere  ratum  nonduxerit 
obftetricator,  pro  varia  indicatione,  urgente  vel  minus,  alter- 
utrius  inftrumenti  ufus  aut  verbis  aut  forcipis  potior  habenda 
ratio  eft. 

Ntmquam  igitur,  nifi  cauffa  leviori  partum  retardante  vel 
accelerandum  jubente-,  vectis  eft  applicandus,  atque  hifce 
quidem  in  cafibus  vedtem  forcipi  praeferrem,  ciim  inftrumen- 
torum  quam  minimum  apparatura  oftendere  femper  conful- 
tius  videatur,  &,  fi  vel  fieri  point,  nullum;  hoc  autem  requi- 
fitum  in  cafu  levioris  retentionis  ope  vectris  impkri  pciTe  cer- 
tum  eft ;  abfque  enim  ut  parturiens,  vel  adftantes,  de  in- 
ftrumenti adplicatione  quid  percipianr,  veclis  in  ufum  vocari 
poteft,  forceps  non  item  :— atque  hoc  qutdem  vectis  efle  prae- 
rogarivum  exiftimamus. 

Caveat  interim  quivis  ab  ufu  vectis  in  cafibus,  ubi  graviori 
de  caulTa  retineatur  caput :  tunc  enim  illiiis  actio  nirhium  effet 
inter.denda,  e£que  parturienti  &  foetui  mala  quamplurima 
infequerentur,  quae  quidem  qurvm  maxime  evitanda  funt. 

Deterrninatis  itaque  fie  adhibendi  vectis  teTminis,  conclude 
mus  vectis  fcfum  concomit3ritia  mala  non  adeo  inftrumento, 
fed  obftetricatoribus  in  genere  tribuenda  efte. 

Atque  hie  fubfiftimus: — ut  forcipis  fie  &  vectis  ep;crifin 
aequo  animo  accipiant  eruditi,  juvenique  errores  ignofcant 
hoc  forte  in  capite  fubreptos,  melioraque  fi  noverint,  minus 
rettedictis  fubftitiiant.' 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,   that  ?he 
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plates,  which  are  eleven  in  number,  are  fufficiently  well 
executed  to  afford  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  the  in- 
ftruments  reprefented,  and  that  thefe  are  accompanied  with 
a  feries  of  tables  which  place  their  relative  dimenCons  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view. 

Ola't  Gerhardi  Tychfen  Elementale  Syrlacum  Jijlens  GrarnmatU 
cam,  Chrejlomathiam  et  GloJJarium,  Jubjunflis  novem  tabulls 
are  exprejjis.     Roftochii.     Svo.     1793. 

/~\F  profeflbr  Tychfen's  abilities,  and  of  his  attainments  in 
^-^  oriental  learning,  we  have  already  produced  fome  valua- 
ble proofs.  Our  laft  -Appendix  contained  a  Review  of  his 
Treatife  on  Arabic  Coins,  and  we  have  now  the  pleafure  to 
bring  forward  two  other  of  his  works,  which  have  jufl  claims 
to  attention.  That  an  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  dialects 
in  general,  is  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  underftanding 
of  the  fcriptures,  no  perfon  will  prefume  to  deny;  and  that 
the  Syriac,  in  particular,  has  been  fuccefsfully  applied,  ari 
abundance  of  examples  will  prove.  To  furnifh  then  an  ele- 
mentary digeft  of  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  judicious  felection  of  paffages  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
quifition  of  it,  together  v/ith  the  addition  of  a  gloffary  in 
grammatical  form,  is  an  undertaking  entitled  to  praife.  The 
grammar  itfelf  is  drawn  up  with  much  brevity  and  precifion ; 
as  the  annexed  plan  will  evince.  After  having  given  the  alpha- 
betic characters,  with  their  names,  numerical  value,  and  corref*. 
pondence  with  the  Hebrew,  the  rules  for  reading  are  fub- 
ioined.  The  properties  of  nouns  are  next  difcuffed,  as  are 
thofe  of  the  different  pronouns.  The  nature  of  fufftxes  is 
then  explained,  a  paradigm  of  the  perfecl  verb,  the  accidents 
of  the  verbs  Imperfecl  L&,  Ja,  ,*£>,  JX,  cCx  wi^  ^ ;  and  after 
the  fyntax,  follow  tables  of  numerals,  and  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  the  months. 

JI.  Specimens  of  the  language  properly  pointed,  are  then  an- 
nexed ;  and  a  variety  of  curious  extracts,  of  which  a  lift  is 
fubjoined. 

j.  Ordo  dominica,  Matth.  vi.  9. 

2.  Specimen  veruonum  Simplicis,  Heracleenfis,  et  Hiero-? 

folymitanse.     Joh.  I.  i-^-S* 
2#  Simplicis,  et  Hexaplaris.     Pfalmus  I. 

4.  De  dictionibus  D*Q*  varia  explicatione. 

5.  De  navibus  Sajpmonis  Indiam  proficifcentibus. 

6.  I)e  ruinis  Heliopolitanis  ^Egypti. 
*».  Tacobi  Edeffeni  judicium  de  verfionibus  SS.  Syriaca  e£ 
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8.  De  fi&a  tempore  Theodofii  M.   apocalypfi  S.  Apoft* 
Paulli. 

9.  Initium  codicis  mei  (i.  e.  Au&oris)  Ordiaem  baptifini 
apud  Jacobicas  exhibentis. 

10.  Ritus  confecrationis  aquse  baptifmatis  ex  eodem  codice. 

11.  Oido  baptifmi  parvi  a  8.  Bafilio  Epifc.  Csefar.  coaftitu- 
tus  ex  eod.  cod. 

12.  Initium  codicis  mei,  ordinem  lampadis  defcribentis. 

13.  S.  Ephraemi  precatio  iblennis  ex  eodem  codice. 

14.  lmperatoris  Juiiiniani  II.  haerefis  Phantafiaftarum  de 
corpore  Chrifti  et  Mariae. 

15    Epochae  celebriores. 

J  6.  Caufia  cur  Hebraei,  Syri  et  Saraceni,  no&em  die  prio- 

rem  faciunt. 
17.  De  caufis  defe&us  folis  et  lunas  hujufque  phafium,  nee 

non  iridis. 
io\  Ceafus  capitalis  ab  Abdolmalecho  Syris  primum  impo- 

fitus. 

19.  De  initiis  monetae  Arabicae. 

20.  De  Porphyrio  philofophoejufque  itinere  ^Etneo. 

2 1 .  Ingeniolum  lotricis  Edeflenae  reiponlum,  quo  S  .Ephraemi 
jncrepationem  elufit. 

22.  Excerpta  e  libro  facetiarum  Barhebraei. 

A)  e  capite  XI. 

B)  e  capite  X  Parabola:  Pafler  et  Anceps. 

23.  Sententiae  Syriacae  et  Carfchunicae. 

24.  Epitaphia. 

I)  Patriarcharum  Neftorianum. 

II)  Monialium  Monailerii  S.  Sergii. 

III)  Platonis. 

IV)  Palmyrenum  bilingue. 

25.  Infcriptiones  aeri  incifae, 

1 )  in  ftatua  b  Virginis  Marias  e  Palaeftina  Drepanura 
in  Sicilia  adve£ta. 

2)  Palmyrenas  biiingues  Uteris  Syriacis  tranferipta  A, 
B.  C. 

26.  Specimen  linguae  et  fcripturae  Mendseorum  in  Chal- 
daea. 

27.  Carminum  fpecimina. 

f)  Initium  carminis  S.  Ephraemi  in  natalem  Domini. 
2) in  Bardefanem. 

3)  Epigramma  Gregorii  Barhebraei. 

4)  Fragmentum   deperditae  Syriacae   Homeri  tranfla* 
tionis. 

5)  Specimen  ineditae  glofTae  Ebedjefu. 

28.  De  Lufitanorum  prima  in  Indiana  navigatione. 

{II.  Specimens  of  the  Syriac  language,  without  .faints,  then 
follow,  under  the  fubfequent  titles ; 
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29.  Rcsnaturales: 
l)  De  mula  pulla  enixa. 

i)  De  pifce  magno  margaritariis  in  Bahrain  inftfto. 
3)  De  locuft'is  Edeffenum  agrum  et  iEgyptum  devaf- 

ta-ntibus. 
4.)  De  maxima  gelahone  Bagdadi. 

5)  De  terrse  motu  in  Syria  et  Palxfiina. 

6)  De  fumma  folis  B.agdadi  defe&ione. 

7)  De  prsegrandium  ibricum  genere  pecori  infefto. 

8)  De  hyaenis  hominibus  funeftis. 

30.  Epiftcla  Mofis  Mardeni  de  prima  N.  Teft.  Syr.  edi- 
tione,  &c.  T 

31.  Naffairiorum  in  Phoenicia  origo  et  hiftoria. 

32.  Monumentum  lapideum  Syriacum  in  regno  Sinenfium. 

33.  De  vana  Aftrologorum  Bagdanenfium  pr?cdictione. 

34.  De  numis  Arabicis  inauratis  et  inargentatis. 

35.  Contenta  libri  Abulpharagii :  Narratimes  Facet*  in- 
fcripti. 

36.  Excerpta  e  Simeonis  Stylitse  vita. 

IV.  The  next  general  title  includes  Specimina  Carfchunica, 
Syrprum  Melchitarum. 

1)  Precatio  facerdotis  folennis  e  codice  MS.  de  ordine 
lampadis. 

2)  Epigraphe  codicis  mei  de  ordine  baptifmi. 

3)  de  ordine  lampadis. 

4)  Nomina  XII  fignorum  Zodiaci  cum  Syriacis  collata. 

5)  Donatio  arboris  nucis. 

6)   quarts  partis  arboris  nucis. 

7)  duarum  linearum  olearum. 

8)  Evang.  Joh.  hi.  16. 

V.  The  fifth  divifion  confifts  of  Tabula?  Mnea. 

A)  numeris  I — VIII.  diftincla,  quae  fpecimina  ad  pa-. 
lseographiam  Syriacam  fpe&antia  exhibent,  et  cum 
Novi  Foederis  e  tranflationibus  Simplici,  Phiioxeniana 
rel.  defumptis,  turn  codicum  epigraphis  abfolvun- 
tur. 

B)  Tabula  numero  haud  infignita. 
«.  I.  Infcriptio  Drepanenfis. 
— II — V.  Infcriptiones  Palmyrenje. 
--VI.  Infcriptio  Mendaea. 
— VII.  Alphabetum  Arabicum  et  Carfchur.icum. 

VI.  The-  Qkffaxy  forms  the  iixth  part  of  this  work,  and  the 
Vllth  confifts  of  Corrigenda  et  Addenda. 
From  this  view  of  the  work,  it  will  t;  lily  be  perceived,  that 

it  cannot  but  prove  a  very  important  dei  deratum  to  the  ftu- 
tteut  i  _ir.airr.uch  as.  it  fupplies,  what  the  learned  labours  of 
Ajukaelis,  Jdkr^  and  AVr/ii,  wain,  for  facilitating  the  acqui- 

fitinn 
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fition  of  the  Syriac,  viz.  the  ekments  of  its  grammar,  and  a 
gloflary  to  their  fele£tions. — Nor  is  this  all :  for  the  fac-fimile 
engravings,  which  are  accurately  executed,  will  be  found  to 
furnifh  the  means  of  confulting  fuch  manufcripts  -as  have  not 
hitherto  been  fubmitted  to  the  prefs. 

Olai  Gerbard'i  Tychfen  Ser.  Due:  regn.  Mecklenburg,  a  Con/Mis 
Aula.,  £s\r.  AJJertio  Ep'ijiolarh  de  Peregrina  Nhmorum  Hal- 
monccorum  Origins  cum  Tabula  tenca.  4/5.  Rcitoch. 
TN  an  article  upon  a  former  publication  of  Mr.  Tychfen  on 
this  fubject  *,  we  took  occallon  to  point  out  fome  changes 
that  the  opiuion  of  this  learned  writer  had  undergone,  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  coins  of  the  Jews,  ufually  denominated  Samaritan  f; 
it  having  been  the  object  of  his  firft  tract  to  prove  then  intirely 
fpurious.  As  the  change  of  opinion  in  the  learned  profelTor 
was  clearly  the  refult  of  his  difpute  with  Bayer,  fo  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  controverfy  [for  Bayer  has  replied  to  the 
Diatribe  in  a  pamphlet,  mtttled,  Leg:  timidad  de  las  monedas  He- 
br<eo-Samaritana*>  confutacion  de  la  Diatriba  de  Dn.  Olca  Ger- 
hardo  Tycbfen.  En  Valencia.  1793]  hath  induced  Mr.  Tych- 
fen  to  blend  with  his  reply  fome  remarks  upon  a  paper,  in  the 
eleventh  tome  of  the  Gdttingen  Society,  by  Profeflbr  Th.  C. 
Tychfen,  of  that  univerfity,  intitled,  De  numis  Hufmonteorum^ 
&c,  as  well  as  to  introduce  a  letter  of  his  cwn  to  cardiual 
Borgia  on  the  fubject,  another  in  defence  of  the  coins  by  abbe 
Fabricii  to  the  fame  cardinal,  and  a  reply,  under  the  fame  ad- 
drefs,  to  the  abbe's  letter,  which  is  followed  bv  a  fummary, 
in  two  oppofed  columns,  of  the  arguments  ufed  in  fupport  of 
thefe  coins,  and  the  objections  offered  againd  them.  To  the 
whole,  another  letter  is  annexed,  containing  notices  of  the 
{late  of  Perfepolis  and  its  mintage,  in  the  eighth  cesstary  of 
the  Chriftian  aera. 

Mr.  Tychfen  intimates,  that  what  his  name-fake  at  Gottin- 
gen,  as  well  as  what  Bayer  have  advanced,  would  have  been 
overlooked  by  him,  but  for  the  letter  above  mentioned  of  *abbe 
Fabricii.  In  our  judgment,  however,  (and  it  has  the  fupport 
of  a  friend  who  has  clofely  ftudied  the  fubject)  Mr.  T«ychfen*s 
conclufions  do  not  carry  with  them  that  fulnefs  of  conviction 
for  which  they  are  credited  by  himfe'f. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  profefTor  Tychfen  of  Go'ttingen,  who 
from  the  coins  of  Jonathan,  Jchh  Hyrcanus,  and  Antigonus* 
infers,  that  thole  with  the  nami  of  Simon  were  certainly  of 
Simon.  Maccaba-us,  we  are  ready  to  allow,  that  this  conclu- 
sion is  by  no  means  abfolute  ;  nor  do  we  concur  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  there  u;e  no  arguments  deducibie  either  fr.om 

De  N unus  Hebraick  Diatribe,  &c.     Sec  Vol.  Xi.  p.  50;. 
ID*   fnachthcit  cicr  Judilch-r  \fu  zer.   rti:  Heiy-atfchen  und  Saraarita- 
nifchea  Bucbitabeo,  bewicicu  von  Oluf  Gerhard  Tjchfea.    Rodock      1  — 
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coins  themfelves,  or  the  teflimony  of  any  ancient  writer  to 
fhew  that  money  was  ftricken  by  Barcochebas ;  but,  notwithr 
(landing  thefe  concefiions,  we  are  prepared  to  contend,  that 
the  coins  of  Jonathan,  John  Hyrcan.us,  and  efpecially  of  Anr 
tigonus,  are  greatly  in  favour  of  Simon  Maccabseus  ;  whilft 
the  only  ground  for  afcribing  the  name  of  Simon  to  Barcoche- 
bas, is  its  appearance  on  the  recoined  denarii  of  Trajan. 

How  far  what  Bayer,  in  the  trail  above  mentioned,  has  ad- 
vanced, be  or  be  not,  as  Mr.  Tychfen  affirms,  an  affumption 
inftead  of  proof,  we  are  not  competent  to  determine,  from  not 
having  had  the  fatlsfa&ion  of  reading  the  work ;  but  from  a 
perufal  of  our  friend's  papers  referred  to,  we  are  led  to  ob- 
serve, in  reipeel  to  the  ongjn  of  thefe  coins,  that  he  agrees  fo 
far  with  Mr.  Tychfen,  as  in  the  infiance  of  Jonathan  at  lead, 
to  admit  they  were  Syrian;  contending  neverthelefs,  that  Simon 
Maccab?eus  coined,  to  fnew  his  independence  of  the  Syrian 
crown,  and  Antigonus  in' particular  followed  his  example. 
Our  friend  jufi:  mentioned,  had  forefeen,  and  to  us  fatisfaclorily 
anfwered  the  objedion,  that  Simon  Maccabseus  hath  not  ftyled 
himfelf  high  priefl  on  his.  coins ;  by  obferving  that  the  high 
pricfts,  Simon's  predeceflors,  and  even  himfelf,  had  holden 
that  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings,  wherefore 
Jn  coining,  as  the  head  of  a  nation  afjening  its  independence  of 
that  crow.:,  he  more  properly  ftyled  himfelf  prince. 

As  to  the  name  of  Afuttathias,  which  occurs  on  the  coin  of 
Antigonus,  being  the  Jewifh  name  of  that  prince  (which  Mr. 
Barthelemy  firhVconje&ured,  and  Mr.  Tychfen  has  built  con- 
fiderably  upon)  we  have  our  friend's  authority  for  maintaining, 
that  it  proceeds  altogether  from  an  error  in  reading  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coin  ;  and,  we  trufthe  will  pardon  us,  if  we  anti- 
cipate his  own  publication,  and  here  give  his  interpretation^ 
which  fpeaks  for  itfelf : 

nWn-MX -rwn  *n:Dn  n»nn? 

'  This  he  literally  renders  :  l  The  Injutifthn  of '  Mattathiasthe 
High  Prie/t)  he  (that  is,  king  Antigonus)  hath  made  it  glorious.' 
On  the  face  of  the  coin  is  ANTITONOY  BACiAEnC.—What  the 
injunction  of  Mattathias  to  his  family  was,  the  annext  paflage 
will  explain :  I  Maccab.  II.  64.  «  ,'Vhcrcfore,  ye  my  fousy  be 
valiant,  andjhew  y  our f elves  nun  in  behalf  of  the  law  ;  for  by  it 
/hall  ye  obtain  glory.' — All  the  pertinence  of  the  inftription,  in 
opoofition  to  Herod,  willnothere require  tobe (hewn.  Mr.  Tych- 
fen reads  this  infeription  nTliT  Wj  7"ttn  \sXX\T\  TIDD 
and  renders  Mattathia  facerdos  magma  princcps  Judo?;?. 
The  letter  relating  to  Perfcpo'.is,  is  curious  and  important. 
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'"pHE  unexampled  ravages  and  atrocity  of  the  prefent  war, 
-*■  interrupting  even  literary  commerce  and  intercourfe,  our 
accounts  of  foreign  literature  mud:  of  necefUty  be  imperfect ; 
but  we  hope,  by  future  opportunities,  to  fupply  prefent  de- 
feds. 

A  tranfiation  into  French  has  appeared  at  Paris,  in  one  vo- 
lume 8vo,  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Payne,  the  noted  political 
author. 

A  new  edition  has  been  publifned,  at  the  fame  city,  of  the 
Voyage  to  Madagafcar  and  the  Faft  Indies,  by  Abbe  Rochon, 
a  work  of  great  merit,  formerly  noticed  in  our  Review. 
It  may  be  added,  that  Rochon  was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Poivre,  governor  of  the  French  colonies  in  Madagafcar  and 
the  Ifle  of  Bourbon  :  and  their  friendfhip  was  cemented  by  an 
equal  love  of  philofophy  and  the  ufeful  iciences. 

Moyens  d'Accroitrej  &c.  The  Means  of  increafing  and 
confirming  the  National  Power,  in  increafing  the  private 
Wealth  of  each  Individual ;  or  a  New(  Syftem  favourable  to 
Agriculture,  Sec.  by  G.  Veirieu,  Paris,  8vo  pamphlet.  This 
is  a  report  given  in  to  one  of  the  French  committees,  and  its 
plans  and  details  will  not  admit  of  abridgment.  The  author 
pretends,  by  a  new  mode  of  managing  bypotheques  or  mort- 
gages, and  by  rendering  them  public,  to  increafe  the  wealth 
of  France  to  a  prodigious  degree. 

Guillaume  Tell,  &c.  William  Tell,  a  Drama,  in  three 
A  61s,  in  Profe  and  Verfe,  by  Sedaine  ;  the  Mufic  by  Gretry, 
Paris,  1794,  8vo.  This  is  one  of  the  temporary  pieces  repre- 
fented  to  "nourifh,  in  the  French,  the  new  flame  of  liberty. 
The  mufic  is  fuperior  to  the  language,  which  is  often  carelefs 
and  profaic.  M.  Gretry  has  eminent  ikill  in  accommodating 
his  mufic  to  the  words  and  the  paflions. 

Piron  avec  fes  Amis,  &c.  Piron  with  his  Friends,  or  the 
Manners  of  Time  Part,  a  Comedy,  in  one  A&,  mingled  with 
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Songs,  by  M.  Defchamps,  Paris,  8vo.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
piece.  Laudel,  the  lbn  of  a  tavern-keeper,  marries  Babet. 
Among  the  wedding  guefts,  are  PirOn,  Colle,  and  Gallet; 
and  their  ufual  gaiety  accompanies  thefe  friends.  Piron's  bon- 
mots  in  particular,  add  rapid  wings  to  time.  The  night  being 
far  advanced,  the  other  guefts  retire,  and  our  three  poets  are 
left  to  themfelves.  After  fome  converfation,  Colle  and  Gallet 
defire  to  fee  their  friend  home ;  he  objects,  becaufe  he  mult 
make  fome  veries,  and  willies  to  go  alone.  They  infill,  be-> 
caufe  robberies  are  frequent,  and  Piron  is  dreffed  like  a  finan- 
cier. Aha !  fays  the  poet  of  Dijon,  it  is  then  my  coat  only 
you  defire  to  fee  in  fafety  :  you  know  how  Bias  got  rid  of  the 
embarrafiment  of  riches,  and  thus  I  imitate  his  example.  At 
once  he  pulls  off  his  coat,  throws  it  at  them,  and  runs  out : 
Gallet  runs  after.  The  three  friends  are  feized  by  the  watch, 
and  conducted  before  a  magiflrate.  The  moft  diverting  fcenes 
follow,  the  three  authors  amuling  themfelves  at  the  expence  of 
the  watch,  of  the  magiftrate's  clerk,  and  of  the  magiflrate 
himfelf.  The  neighbours,  awaked  by  the  noife,  come  in  j 
one  of  them  knows  Piron  ;  and  the  magiflrate,  inllead  df 
fending  the  friends  to  prifon,  invites  them  to  dine  with  him  on, 
the  morrow. 

In  one  of  the  French  journals,  has  appeared  A  Memoir  on 
the  Improvement  of  Wool,  and  the  Method  of  nurturing  the 
Flocks  to  that  End,  by  M.  Qehler  of  Crimitfchau  in  Saxony. 
As  the  fubject  defervedly  attracts  great  notice  in  this  country, 
we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  an  abftract  of  this  paper.  The 
author  begins  with  informing  us,  that  he  has  much  improved 
his  own  flocks  and  wool ;  and  that  the  rules  he  lays  down  are 
derived  from  experience.  By  good  wool,  he  unclerftands  that 
of  which  the  filament  is  fine,  and  in  fome  fort  tranfparent, 
pliant,  and  hollow.  He  wifhes  for  a  chemical  analyfis  of  good, 
bad,  and  even  fpoiled  wool,  as  a  mean  of  judging  concerning 
the  caufes  of  its  quality.  The  tranfparency  of  the  wool  not 
only  teilifies  its  own  goodnefs,  but  the  perfe£t  health  of  the 
animal ;  and  Mr.  Oehler  regards  it  as  the  mofl  effential  dif- 
tinclion.  If  the  fheep  be  fickly,  the  circulation  of  the  minute 
juices  in  the  wool  is  obitructed,  and  the  tranfparency  deftroy- 
ed.  Englifli  wool  is  fo  remarkable  for  this  brilliancy,  that,  in 
fome  articles  of  manufacture,  it  refembles  camels'  hair.  To. 
obtain  fine  wool,  not  only  the  health  of  the  animals  mud  be 
diligently  attended  to,  but  it  is  neceffary  that  a  good  breed  be 
procured.  'Though  our  author's  pafturages  were  excellent, 
his  wool  was  of  a  bad  fort,  and  void  of  tranfparency.  An  ef- 
fcntial  caufe  he  found  to  bej  the  irregular  diftribution  of  the 
winter  forage,  and  the  inattention  to  its  proper  prefervation. 
Moil,  of  the  ihepherds  in  Germany  do  not  attend  to  this.     In 
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the  beginning  of  winter  too  little  is  given ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  fpriug,  too  much.  Some  fall  into  the  oppodte  fault.  The 
forage  {hou'd  be  abundant  and  regular  at  all  times,  and  the 
flock  will  thus  remain  in  uniform  vigour.  Another  abufe  is, 
the  manner  in  which  the  forage  is  kept  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftable;  thus  receiving  all  the  exhalations  from  the  animals, 
and  from  their  evacuations,  whence  it  acquires  a  bitter  and 
difagreeable  tafte,  fo  that  the  (heep  will  not  eat  it  in  a  proper 
quantity,  although  ready  to  perifa  with  hunger.  The  feeds, 
fragments,  and  dirt,  falling  from  the  loft  alio,  injure  the  woa 
to  a  furprifing  degree.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Mr.  Oehler 
caufed  his  loft- to  be  completely  boarded,  and  a  kind  of  del- 
ing, given  to  the  fheep-houie  :  and  he  opened  two  large  air- 
holes at.  its  ends,  refembling  chimneys.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, many  advantages  were  procured.  1.  The  air-paflages, 
by.  purifying  the  air  of  the  liable,  left  it  always  in  a  moderate 
temperature-  1.  The  wool  was  kept  in  conftant  cleannefs,  no 
dirt  failing  from  the  roof.  3.  The  forage,  preserved  from  ex- 
halations, was  always  fweet,  and  greeniiy  devoured  to  the  laft. 
4  Alter  winter,  the  (heep  left  the  liable  as  gay  and  lively  as 
they  entered  it.;  and  not  one  of  them  was  afRicted  with  a  fort 
of  mange,  which  that  winter  prevailed  among  the  neighbour- 
ing flocks.  5.  The  wool  wa>  as  good  as  the  race,  could  poffi- 
bly  produce  :  and  fold  at  a  far  fuperior  price  to  any  in.  the 
neighbourhood ;  as  did  the  auira  at  for  ilaughter.     All 

thefe  advantages  arofc  the  very  firft  feafon.  He  concludes  with 
advifing  againit  the  clipping  of  lambs,  as  injurious  to  their  fu- 
ture health,  and  to  the  protit  of  the  farmer. 

Precis  Hiilorique,  &c    An  Hiftorical  Relation  of  the  Siege 
of  Valenciennes,  by  a  Soldier  of  the  Battalion  of  Charente, 
Paris,.  8vq.     This  detail  is  interefting,  being  written  by  a  per- 
fon  who,  as  a  foldier»  as  theprefident  of  a  club,  and  an  amft- 
ant  in  the.  council  of  war,  was  enabled  to  infpect  all  the  oper- 
ations and  the  fluctuations  of  the  public  opinion.     From 
recital,  it  appears  that  the  garrifon  diiplayed  afcor.ifhing  va'- 
during  a  terrible  bombardment  of  forty-two  ciavs.     The  :   - 
habitants  ient  no  ainftance  ;  and  the  author  thinks  that  -'   - 
neral  and  the  commifiioners  did  nor  mew  the  neceflary  i\nn- 
nefs.     This  tra£t  is  written  in  a  plain  mode:!  ilvie,  void  of 
that  declamation  fo  ufual  and  fo  unfuitable,  in  French  repub- 
lican, writers. 

M.  Defmarets  has  announced  the  invention  of  a  hydraulic 
engine  of  great  fimplicity,  but  of  eminent  power,  in  railing 
water,  in  draining  marfhes}and  in  extinguifliing  confla^ 
It  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  ihips. 

Le  Vieux  Celibataire,  Sec.  The  Old  Bachelor,  a  Comedv, 

in  five  Act:.,  and  in  Verfe,  by  M.  Coliin  Harville,  reprefented 

5  on 
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on  the  national  Theatre,  Paris,  1794,  8vo.  Thisfubject  has" 
often  been  tried  on  the  French  ftage,  and  our  author  mentions 
in  hi?  Preface  the  preceding  attempts,  but  feems  a  ftranger  to 
the  Old  Bachelor  of  Congreve.  Aviffe,  the  author  of  the 
Gouvernarite,  acted  in  1 73",  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  fur- 
nifhed  Mr.  Collin  with  fome  {ketches ;  but  the  latter  denies 
that  he  had  ever  read  that  pie^e:  Le  vieux  Garcon,  and  le 
Celibataire  of  Dorat,  he  confeffes  he  has  ufed.  The  plot  of 
the  prefent  comedy  is  fimple,  yet  interefting.  Yet  it  is  far 
from  being  a  plav  of  the  firft  clafs. 

Le  Chateau  du  Diabie,  &C.  The  Devil's  Caflle,  a  comedy,' 
in  four  Acts,-  and  in  Profe,  by  M.  Loaifel  Treogate,  Paris, 
Svo.  A  wild  romance,  which  only  afpires  to  great  magic  of 
decoration,  yet  with  fome  fcene's  of  real  comedy.  On  the 
ftage  it  was  very  favourably  received. 

Culte  Philofophiqu'e,-  Sic.  PKilofophical  Worfhip,  by  M; 
Labaftays,  Paris,  8vo.  This1  fmarll  pamphlet  eftablifties  die' 
belief  of  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
ftate.  We  rejoice  that  the  profeffed  afheifm  of  a  few,  has  be- 
come unpalatable  in  France.  In  truth,  atheifm  and  fanaticifm 
are  equally  the  creeds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant :  of  the  two, 
atheifm  is  the  molt  abfurd  ;  and  no  great  man  whatever  can  be 
named,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  who  was  an  atheiit.  But 
the  clergy  infinitely  hurt  their  own  intereft  and  reputation, 
nay,  religion  itfelf,  by  affecting  to  confound  atheifm  and 
deifm. 


ITALY. 

Breve  Ragionamento,  &c.  A  brief  Difcourfe  on  the  Elec- 
tric Conductor,  erected  by  the  Order  of  Pius  VI.  the  prefent 
Pontiff,  on  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  at  Rome ; 
by  P.  L.  Gilii,  Rome,  1793,  8vo.  This  tract  we  only  men- 
tion on  account  of  a  Angularity  in  the  infcription,  placed  in 
the  church,  importing,  that  having  been  injured  by  lightning, 
it  was  repaired  by  Pius  VI.  who 

ET   ELECTRICIS    FRANKLINII  VIIICIS 

AD  FUTUAAM  TUTELAM  MUNIRI   IUSSIT. 

Were  the  venerable  Franklin  alive,  he  would  be  not  a  little 
furprifed  to  find  his  name  thus  honoured  in  a  church  of  Rome, 
by  command  of  the  pontiff:  but  what  would  be  his  amaze- 
ment to  find  his  holinefs  protected  by  Engltfh  guards  ! 

SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 

We  can  only  announce  the  following  new  Spaniih  publica- 
tions, having  no  further  account  of  them. 

Noticias  Americanas,  &c.  Notices  concerning  North  and 
South  America,  a  phyfical  and  hiitorical  Dialogue. 

Since  the  death  of  Jofeph  Ponz,  the  eighteenth  volume  of 
his  Tour  of  Spain  has  appeared. 

Nuevas  Obfervaciouea  Eificas,  &c.  New  Obfervations  on 
Rural  Oeconomy,  the  Manner  of  perfecting  and  preferring 
the  Breeds  of  Horfes,  and  on  other  interetting  Objects,  by 
M.  Malatos. 

Elements  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  by  the  fame. 

Uranografia,  u  Defcripcion  del  Cielo,  &c.  Uranography, 
or  a  defcription  of  the  Heavens,  by  M.  Garriga,  one  Volume 
in  4to.  with  three  Maps  of  the  Confleilations.  ' 

Origen  de  las  Lsyes,  y  Artes,  tea  The.  Origin  of  Laws, 
Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  their  firft  Progre'fs  among  the  An- 
cients.    Vol.  II. 

GERM  A  N  Y. 

Chriftian  Dan.  Ebelings  erdbefchreibung,  Sec.  A  geogra- 
graphical  and  Topographical  Defcription  of  North  America, 
by  Mr.  Ebeling.  Part.  I.  Hamburgh,  1793,  8vo.  This  work 
is  intended  as  a  funplement  to  Bufching's  Geography  ;  and  is 
executed  with  care  and  fidelity'  The  author  is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  United  States,  and  much  blames  the  conduct  of 
England  in  regard  to  them.  This  fir  ft  part  only  comprizes  the 
provinces  of  New-Hamplhire,  and  Maffachufets  Bay. 

'  In  the  province  of  Manachufets,  there  is  not  above  tire 
twenty-fifth  part  cf  the  land  yet  brought  into  culture,  com- 
prehending the  Main,  a  ccld  and  barren  country,  which  does 
not  reckon  above  lCO^coo  inhabitants,  on  an  extent  of  1500 
fquare  leagues. 

*  The  Negrc-trade  has  been  aboliflied  here  fince  the  year 
3788.  It  is  not  even  permitted  to  hire  the  negroes  them felves, 
upon  any  other  footing  than  that  of  the  other  domeitics  and 
labourers.  In  MafiaehuietS  are  reckoned  5^00  free  negroes, 
who  enjoy  all  the  rights  cf  citizen?,  excepting  that  it  is  not 
permitted  "to  them  to  contract  marriages  with  the  whites.' 

Maierifche  Profpecle  von  Itaiien,  Sec.  Ficturefque  Views 
of  Italy,  by  Dies,  Reinhart,  and  Mechau ;  Nuremberg,  1792, 
1793,  oblong  folic,  price  of  each  Number,  containing  fix 
Plates  •,  four  rix  dollars.  Fcur  numbers  of  this  work  have  ap- 
peared: the  execution  is  fine  and  the  fdbjeCts  well  .chofen. 
MeiTreurs.  Dies,  Reinhart,  and  Mechau,  during  their  relldence 

at 
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at  Rome,  agreed  to  difcover  the  fineft  views,  which  had  not  yet 
been  engraven,  and  to  unite  their  labours  in  this  work.     Mr. 
JVauenholz  having  undertaken  the  publication,  invited  an  emi-  . 
nent  engraver  from  Paris,  who  has  employed  great  ikili  and 
care  in  the  execution. 

The  twenty-four  plates,  which  have  already  appeared,  re-  • 
p relent  the  following  objects : 

1.  The  Fountain  of  Egeria.  -4*  |* 

2.  Ponte  Molle,  with  the  Environs. 

3.  Part  of  the  Govidors  of  the  Colifeum. 

4.  Part  of  the  Villa  of  Mecenas  near  Tivoii. 

5.  Ponte  Lupo  near  Tivoii. 

6.  The  great  Cafcade  of  Tivoii. 

7.  Caftello  Gondolfo.      - 

8.  Pallazuola. 

9.  The  Entrance  of  the  Foreft  of  Marino. 

10.  Another  View  of  Caftello  Gondolfo. 

11.  The  great  Cafcade  of  Tivoii,  (ccn  from  a  Diftance. 

12.  The  Lake  of  Nemi. 

3*  i   Subiaco  and  its  Environs. 

15.  Ponte  Salaro. 

16.  Views  of  the  Aqueducts  Martia  and  Claudia. 

] I'  }    Two  Views  of  the  Villa  Borghefe. 

19.  Ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Ventidici  near  Tivoii. 
•20.  Part  of  the  Colifeum. 

21.  Nemi. 

22.  The  Temple  of  Vefta  near  Tivoii,  with  the  Rocks 

beneath  it. 

23.  The  Hofpital  of  St.  Francis  near  Subiaco. 

24.  Environs  of  Subiaco. 

Eight  more  numbers  will  complete  this  beautiful  \vork. 

HOLLAND. 

At  Haarlem  has  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  A  Tran  - 
flation  of  the  Voyage  on  the  Rhine,  from  Mentz  to  DufTe!- 
dorf^  originally  pubTifhed  in  French  by  M.  de  Beaunoir,  for- 
merly known  in  the  dramatic  career.  This  voyage  was  per- 
formed in  1 789  ;  and  is  well  defcribed. 

jDifcours  fur  1'Egalite"  dc.s  Hommes,  &c.  A  Difcourfe  on 
the  Equality  of  Mankind,  and  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  ari.f- 
irrg  from  it,  by  Mr.  Peter  Faulus,  formerly  Counfellor  of  the 
Admiralty,  he.  Haarlem,  1794,  8vo.  This  is  a  tranflatiort 
from  the  Dutch.  Not  having  feen  the  work,  we  (hall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  fentiments  of  a  foreign  joumaliu. 

X    li>%*  When 
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*  When  the  interefting  fubjec"t,  di  feu  fled  in  this  Eflhy,  be- 
gan to  occupy  the  minds,  and  to  excite  the  zeal  of  different 
writers  who  have  entered  this  career,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  not  placed  upon  the  foundations  of  religion,  a^  kad 
down  in  the  writings  of  the  erangelifts  and  apoittes.  So-ne- 
what  will  flill  be  wanting  to  the  evidence  and  foiidity,  if  not 
of  the  principles  themiclves,  at  leaft  of  their  demon  Itration, 
while  not  fixed  on  the  firm  baGs  of  the  Gofpel ;  Ht  kraft  as  long 
as  the  perfect  agreement  on  this  point,  (efiential  to  the  ha  :pi- 
nefs  of  prefent  and  future  generations)  between  the  dictates  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  Chriitianity,  and  thofe  of  enlightened 
reafon,  are  not  explained.  Whence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  trn>  jac 
of  thefe  authorities  may  be  turned  agr.inft  the  other ;  by  op- 
pofing  and  difcrediting  the  Gofpel,  as  oppofite  to  the  rights  of 
man  and  to  humanity ;  or  by  calumniating  the  latter,  as  th* 
fruits  of  irreligion  and  atheifm. 

'  If  philofophers  will  perufe  the  prefent  work  with  atten- 
tion, they  will  at  leaft  perceive  that  the  Gofpel,  which  they 
efteem  inconfiftent  with  their  plans  for  human  happinefs,  far 
from  being  repugnant,  contains  the  fame  fcheme,  and  conducts 
us  directly  to  the  end  propofed,  by  the  fame  principles  that  they 
lay  down  ;  but  by  mild  and  beneficent  ways,  which,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  would  operate  the  felLity  of  all,  without  dif- 
turbing  individuals  in  their  peace  or  property.' 

It  is  added,  that  a  fpecial  reafon  for  the  tranflation  of  this 
work  is,  the  juft  definition  by  Mr.  Paulus,  tec  2.  ch.  2.  of 
the  rights  transferred  to  the  fociety  at  large  by  the  focial  com- 
pact j  and  of  thofe  which  individuals  fpecially  referve,  and 
which  cannot  be  violated  without  transforming  power  into 
ufurpation. 

This  fubject,  the  mo  ft  important  yet  debated  by  foeietv, 
certainly  merits  the  deepelt  difcuiHon  ;  and  the  perfecutkms  of 
governments  will,  as  ufual,  only  propagate  the  dochine. 
Thofe  who  have  a  fincere  regard  for  religion,  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Paulus,  that  the  abufe  of  its  dictates  to  the  purpofes  of 
defpotifm  and  fiavery,  is  attended  with  infinite  danger ;  and  Is 
m  fact  to  facrifice  Chriftianity,  in  order  to  fecure  the  pofTeihons 
of  the  church. 

SWEDEN. 

Nova  Acta  Regis  Societatis,  ore.  This  is  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  Its  chitf  contents  may  perhap*  be  enumerated  on 
a  future  occauon. 

A*p.  Vol.  XI.  New  Arr.  Qjj  PRUSSIA. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Umftaendliche  Nochricht,  &c.  A  particular  Account  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Frederic  II.  ere&ed  at  Stettin, 
on.  the  10th  of  October,  1793;  Berlin,  4to.  This  pamphlet 
is  written  by  the  celebrated  count  Hertzberg  ;  and  is  replete 
with  his  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  his  late  fovereign,  and,  qf 
Pomerania  his  native  country.  '   ' 
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FRANCE. 

HOWEVER  the  philoCbpher  may  felicitate  himfelf  at 
the  prefent  moment  upon  living  in  an  eventful  age, 
when  his  moll  ardent  curiofity  can  lux«rioufiy  regale  upon 
revolutions,  battles,  and  maffacresj  he  will,  when  his  ima- 
gination has  amufed  and  fatigued  itfelf  with  conjectures 
jxpon  the  future  conduct  of  fociety,  envy  the  purer  repaft 
of  thofe  fages  who  will  haye  the  more  refined  pleafure  of 
perufing,  in  elegant  detail,   thefe  tranfactions,  at  a  time 
when  prejudice  and  the  empire  of  paffion,  have  fubfided 
into  candour  and  moderation.    For,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  thofe  Gallic  adventurers,  who  are   now  beating 
about  in  a  tempeftuous  and  unexplored  political  ocean,  their 
iafe  arrival  or  their  (hipwreck  muft  be  momentous  to  pofte- 
j-ity.    "Whether  future  ages  and  experience  {hall  reject  as 
chimerical  or  adopt  as  falutary  their  principles  of  polity,  fo 
fubverfive  of  the  prefent  eftablifhed  inftirutionsof  fociety, 
their  tranfaclions  will  dill  be  important  to  ages  yet  to  come. 
If  rejected,  fuch  principles  will  be  regarded  in  futuie  merely 
as  eruptions  of  the  body  politic,  and  our  pofterity  will  find 
an  antidote  for  a  difeafe,  which  baffies  the  {kill  of  the  beft 
of  modern  political  phyficians.    But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  voyagers  mould  arrive  at  the  de fired  port,  and  explore 
new  andflourifhing  political  regions,  then  the  perfeverance 
they  have  evinced,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  encoun- 
tered, will  be,  like  thofe  of  the  difcoverers  of  the  Tranfat* 
lantic  regions,  marks  of  their  future  glory  ;  and  their  dif- 
afters  and  misfortunes  will  be  accurately  placed,  as  rocks 
Q^  2  and 
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and  Shoals,  in  the  chart  of  the  new  political  world,  for  the 
fafer  paffage  of  future  navigators. 

Whatever,  in  a  word,  may  be  the  iflue  between  the  pre* 
fent  contending  powers,  the  modern  hiftory  of  France  will 
foon  become  more  interesting  to  fociety,  and  develope  the 
fecret  fprings  of  human  action  more  accurately  than  the 
Greek  or  Roman  (lory  ;  the  exertions  of  the  French  armies 
will  be  more  important  than  the  conqueits  of  Alexander; 
and  the  histories  of  Robefpierre,  the  Briflbtines,  and  the 
Jacobins,  more  interesting  than  the  factious  efforts  of  the 
Gracchii,  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  or  the  death  of 
Caefar  by  the  hand  of  Brutus. 

In  reviewing  the  public  affairs  of  this  diftracted  nation, 
for  each  four  months,  we  have  found  almoft  every  period 
.of  our  labour  marked  by  a  new  epoch  :  at  one  time  we  had 
to  recount  the  defection  of  Dumourier,  and  the  Auftrians 
reponeffing  themfelves  of  the  Netherlands  ;  in  the  next  pe- 
riod, we  had  to  relate  the  furprifing  exertions  of  a  nation, 
who  poflefled  an  elailicity  of  courage  that  rofe  under  mis- 
fortune, to  repel  the  invaders  on  every  fide,  In  reviewing 
the  public  affairs  for  thelaft  four  months,  we  have  obferved 
the  motions  of  the  allied  armies  from  their  powerful  ad- 
vances'into  France  through  Landrecy,  till  their  deprefling 
retreat  through  the  Netherlands,  driven  by  the  foldiers  of 
the  Gallic  Republic,  who  have  now  reconquered  thofe  pro- 
vinces, and  are  making  tremendous  preparations  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  in  Holland,  and  frater- 
nize with  his  fubjects. 

Since  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  our  political  fpecu- 
lati  ons  h  aye  been  aflifted  by  the  labou  rs  of  the  count  de  Morit- 
gaillard,  a  native  of  that  country,  who  has  profeffed  to  give 
to  the  public  an  accurate  account  of  the  State  of  France  at 
this  period. 

*•  From  this  interesting  writer  we  learn,  that  though  the 
national  convention  poffeis  neither  their  confidence  nor 
efteem,  theFrench  people  will  foon  fan&ion  the  difpofitions 
pf  order  and  property  that  it  decrees  j  it  has  long  reigned 
by  terror*,  but  will  foon  demand  refpe£t,  if  it  can  this  year 
refi^,  or  rather  repel,  the  allies  from  the  frontiers  of  France. 
Time  gives  Strength  to  the  affembly ;  and  the  affailinations 
which  it  fane>ioris,are  ajready  in  name  Softened  into  acts  of 
neceffary  rigour. 

The  power,  the  action,  and  the  right  of  fovereignty,  are 
concentrated,  our  author  obferves,  in  the  committee  of 
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public  fafety.  The  thirty  committees,  amongft  whom  are 
divided  the  labours  of  the  convention,  have  no  fhare  ill  the 
government ;  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  measures 
which  are  exclufively  taken  by  the  committee  of  public 
fafety  •,  but  the  greateft  activity  every  where  reigns  in  the 
execution ;  laws  are  made,  roads  comtrucled,  and  canals 
dug,  ali  at  the  fame  inttant.  The  molt  abundant  refources 
are  lavithed  ;  public  fchools  inftituted,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage is  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  amidft  the 
heaths  of  the  Lower  Britanny.  One  fitting  frequently  pro* 
duces  thirty  decrees  upon  objects  the  molt  remote  ;  orders 
fifty  millions  to  execute  them,  and  erects  every  where  fcaf- 
folds  to  maintain  them.  In  finances,  the  convention  is 
richer  than  united  Europe.  Seven  ninths  of  the  foil  belong 
to  the  republic ;  and  this  continual  pledge  of  paper  credit, 
is  now  become  inexhauftible,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
property  is  exchanged,  and  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
aflembly.  They  have  already  conceived  the  project  to  na- 
tionalize the  whole  foil  of  France,  to  regifter  the  territory, 
like  a  public  debt,  in  the  Grand  Livre ;  and  to  refume  the 
property  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  purchafed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, at  a  price  much  inferior  to  their  actual  value.  About 
twenty  millions  iterling  in  gold  and  filver  are  depofited  in 
the  coffers  of  the  national  convention.  The  mint  of  Paris, 
to  which  was  tranfported  all  the  bullion  of  the  fupprelled 
provincial  mints,  contains  about  three  millions  of  pounds 
Iterling  in  metal ;  and  daily  additions  are  thrown  in  by  de- 
pofits,  collections,  and  penalties.  The  plunder  of  the 
churches  produced  near  i,350,ocol.  Iterling,  and  through 
the  whole  extent  of  France  there  no  longer  remains  a  fac red 
vafe,  not  even  in  the  domeltic  chapels. 

The  military  committee,  directed  by  Carnot,  La  Fitte, 
dy  Anifli,  and  others,  draw  the  plans  of  attack  and  defence, 
combine  their  operations,  and  adapt  theii  military  tactics  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  revolution.  From  the  memoirs,  and  from 
all  the  veftiges  of  the  exploits,  the  zeal,  and  intelligence  of 
the  great  generals,  minilters,  and  ltatefinen,  who  adorned 
the  old  monarchy,  thefc  men  have  extracted  the  means  of 
its  annihilation.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  euective 
men  fight  under  the  orders  of  the  committee  of  public 
fafety,  and  this  number  may  be  augmented.  Alter  the 
harveft  and  fowing  feafon  have  afiured  the  future  fubfiftencs 
•f  thefe  new  foldiers,  when  they  are  no  longer  ufeful  at 
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home,  we  may  fear  that  France,  in  the  end  of  the  c&m-* 
paign,  (and  appearances  warrant  the  aflertion,)  will  adopt 
the  alarming  meafure  of  a  war  generally  offenfive. 

When  fadb,  favouring  any  caufe,  proceed  from  the  pen 
of  an  enemy  to  it,  we  cannot  fufpeet  exaggeration  j  the 
fubfequent  fuccefTes  of  the  French  armies,  confirm,  the 
above  ftatement,  which  we  muft  add,  to  the  credit  of  the 
author,  bears  every  other  teftimony  of  authenticity  and  ho- 
nour. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  the  convention  communicated  the 
intelligence  received  from  general  Jourdain,  That  during 
his  march  to  Arlon,  he  ordered  general  Vincent,  com- 
mandant of  the  troops  ftatibned  between  the  Saxre  and 
Mofelle,  to  act  orfenfively.  The  orders  he  received  were 
executed  with  the  utmoft  courage  and  ability;  he  attacked 
the  enemy  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  April,  con- 
ftantly  defeated  them,  and  by  his  movements,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Arlon.  The  fame  day  intelli- 
gence was  read  from  Charbonie,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Ardennes,  that  the  defenders  of  the  republic 
performed,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  all  that  men 
could  atchieve  5  both  officers  and.  foldiers  exhibited,  the 
general  alleges,  prodigies  of  valour.  From  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing till  night,  the  troops  of  the  republic  contended  with 
their  united  enemies,  from  whom  they  gained  a  league  and 
a  half  of  ground,  and  took  po'ITeflion  of  the  heights  between 
AufTey  and  Valcourt.  He  adds,  That  after  he  had  given 
the  troops  a  little  time  for  repofe,  he  would  pay  the  enemy 
another  vifit. 

*  In  Italy,'  faid  Barrere,  f  every  day  is  the  herald  of  new 
victories,  of  which  the  capture  of  Oneglia  was  but  the  pre- 
lude. Ormea,  on  the  Tanero,  arid  the  county  of  Nava, 
are  in  our  pofieflion. — Immenfe  magazines,  a  fuperb  manu- 
factory of  cloth,  provifions,  cannon,  and  ammunition,  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  The  republicans  (according  to  that 
fyftem  of  delufion  practifed  in  the  nations  of  Europe  unit- 
ed againlt  us)  had  been  reprefented  as  monfters  who  pil- 
laged without  mercy,  who  violated  women,  and  murdered 
children.— At  their  approach,  therefore,  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  deierted— The  good  conduct,  however,  of  the 
republican  foldiers,  foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  idle  fears,  and 
the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  houfes.  They  found,  to 
their  furprife,  that  their  property  had  been  refpected,  and 
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not  the  fmalleft:  intention  was  evinced  to  interfere  in  their 

... 
religious  opinions. 

'  Gezezzio,  three  leagues  from  Ormea,  was  fummoned  to 
furrendef,  and  the  fummons  was  immediately  obeyed.' 

In  La  Vendee,  general  Axo  has  followed  the  example  of 
general  Moulin;  and  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  rebels',  put  an  end  to  his  exigence. 

General  Pichegru  informed  the  convention,  that  on  the 
twenty-fixth  of  April,  there  was  a  general  attack  on  all  the 
line  from  Dunes-libre  to  Givet,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  what  palled  in  the 
centre  and  the  right.  The  left  fucceeded  in  their  attack ; 
and  the  Gallic  army  entered  Courtray  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

While  the  French  were  thus  making  inroads  into 
the  Netherlands,  the  allied  armies  were  occupied  with 
the  fiege  of  Lnndrecy,  and  with  the  flattering  hopes  of 
making  their  way  to  Paris.  The  befieged  city  was  obliged 
to  furrender  to  the  combined  forces,  but  from  that  time  for- 
tune frowned  upon  the  exertions,  even  of  an  emperor, 
aflifted  by  the  talents  and  abilities  of  colonel  Mack,  the  fons 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  bythofe  of  fome  of  the  great- 
eft  princes  of  Europe.  The  pageantry  and  ihow  which  ac- 
companied him  at  his  inltallation  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
foon  turned  into  neglect,  contempt,  and  rebellion.  While 
the  armies  of  the  republic  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
Netherlands,  Robefpierre  at  Paris  was  exerting  hrmfelf  to 
eftablifh  the  decadary  feftivals.  On  the  feventh  of  May,  he 
made  a  fpeech  for  that  purpofe  in  the  national  convention. 
After  having  obferved,  *  that  the  victories  of  the  republic 
were  celebrated  throughout  every  quarter  of  the  univerfe  5 
that  there  was  an  entire  revolution  in  the  phyfical  order, 
which  could  not  fail  to  efFe£r.  a  fimilar  revolution  in  the  or- 
ders moral  and  political  5  that  one  half  of  the  globe  had  al- 
ready felt  this  change,  which  the  other  half  would  foon 
feel ;  and  that  the  French  nation  had  anticipated  the  reft  of 
the  world  by  two  thoufand  years,  infomuch  that  it  might 
be  confidered  as  confiding  of  a  new  (pedes  of  men  ;'  the 
orator  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  praifes  of  republican 
morality,  and  a  democratical  governmrnent.  He  then  at- 
tempted to  juftify  the  meafures  that  had  brought  about  the 
prefent  regimen,  and  thofe  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Eleven  articles  were  decreed,  the  rirft  of  which  was :  *  The 
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Trench  nation  acknowledges  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  2.  It  acknow- 
ledges that  the  worfhip  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  con- 
fiits  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  man.  3.  It  ranks 
among  thefe  duties,  the  delegation  of  treachery  and  tyran- 
ny, the  puniuhment  of  traitors,  the  fuccouring  of  the 
wi  etched,  refpect  for  the  weak,  the  defence  of  the  oppieiT- 
ed,  the  doing  to  others  all  poflible  good,  and  the  avoiding 
of  injuflice  towards  all  their  fellow  creatures.  By  the  fifth, 
thefe  ft  Rivals  are  to  be  named  either  after  the  glorious 
events  of  the  French  revolution,  thofe  of  the  virtues  the 
deareft  and  mod  ufeful  to  man,  or  the  mod  confpicuous  be- 
nefits of  nature.  By  the  eighth,  the  freedom  of  religious 
worfhip  is  maintained.  By  the  eleventh,  a  feftival  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  celebrated  on  the  eighth  of  June,  in  honour 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  had  been  amufed  by  the 
oration  cf  Robefpierre,  they  received  more  fubftantial  in* 
tonnatiou,  that  the  republican  army  in  Italy  had  taken  the 
city  of  Saorgio  in  Piedmont.  *  The  afpiring  mountains,' 
faid  the  reporter,  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  modern 
France,  *  which  natuie  has  piled  around  the  fortrefs,  are  for- 
midable only  to  augment  the  ftill  more  afpiring  glory  of 
the  French.  The  enemy  were  forced  in  all  their  pofitions  > 
all  the  Picdmontefe  and  Aultrian  camps  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  with  more  than  fixty  piece9  of  cannon. 
The  attack,  ox  the  different  polls  was  concerted  in  fuch  a 
jnanncr,  as  to  be  molb  fatal  to  the  enemy.'  The  French 
had  about  lixty  killed,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
wounded. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  French  gained  a  eonfiderable 
victory  over  the  uuke  of  York  and  the  allies  nearTournay. 
It  appears  that  the  attack  on  the  part  of  the  French,  was 
after  their  ufual  manner  en  majfe;  it  was  general,  and  ex- 
tended through,  all  the  points  of  the  line  of  the  combined 
armies,  from  the  prince  of  Cobourg's  pofition  down  to  the 
duk::  of  York'?.  This  attack  demonftrated  the  military 
{kill  of  the  French  in  a  molt  forcible  manner.  *  What/  fays 
a  late  writer,  '  in  the  hiftory  of  war,  was  ever  more  ingeni- 
ouily  planned,  or  more  gallantly  executed,  than  have  been 
their  operations  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  ?  They, 
in  fact,  have  totally  difeoncerted  the  meditated  fchemes 
of  the  tv«'ciueii  generals  that  Europe  was  able  to  produce.' 

The 
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The  perilous  fituation  of  the  duke  of  York  in  this  battle, 
between  Tournay  and  Lifle,  is  belt  defcribed  in  his  own 
words.  *  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  feventeenth,'  fays 
he,  'the  enemy  attacked  the  poft  of  Turcoing  in  great  force, 
and  I  received  an  application  from  colonel  Devay,  who  com- 
manded there,  to  make  a  diveriion  in  his  favour ;  for  which 
purpofe  I  fent  two  battalions  of  Auftrians,  giving  them  ex- 
press directions,  if  they  mould  be  preiTed,to  fall  back  upon 
me  j  but,  by  fome  miftake,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  they  joined 
colonel  Devay.  From  this  circumftance,  an  opening  was 
left  on  my  right,  of  which  the  enemy  availed  himfelf  in  the 
attack  upon  my  corps,  which  took  place  foon  after,  and, 
by  fo  doing,  obliged  me  to  employ  the  only  battalion  I  had 
left,  to  fecure  a  point,  which  was  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  us. 

'  At  this  period  a  very  conGderable  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  we  have  (ince  fearnt  amounted  to  15,000  men,  ap- 
peared advancing  from  Lifle,  whiltt  another  corps,  having 
forced  its  way  through  general  Otto's  poiition  by  Waterloo, 
attacked  us  in  the  rear.  The  few  troops  that  remained 
with  me,  foon  gave  way  before  fuch  fuperior  numbers,  nor 
was  it  in  my  power,  with  every  effort  I-couid  ufe,  affifted 
by  thofe  of  the  officers  who  were  about  me,  to  rally  them. 
At  that  moment  the  advanced  parties  of  the  column  from 
Lifle,  (hewed  themfelves  alio  upon  the  road  between  Rou- 
baix  and  Morveaux,  and  I  found  it  impoffible  to  fucceed  ia 
the  attempt  which  I  made  to  join  the  brigade  of  guards. 

'  Thus  circumftanced,  I  turned  my  attention  to  join  ge«* 
neral  Fox's  brigade,  but  upon  proceeding  to  Roubaix  fot 
-    that  purpofe,  I  found  it  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  enemy. 

*  Thus  completely  cut  off  from  every  part  of  my  corps, 
nothing  remained  for  me  to  do,  but  to  force  my  way  to  that 
of  general  Otto,  and  to  concert  meafures  with  him  to  free 
jay  own  troops. 

j  This  I  effected  accompanied. by  a  few  dragoons  of  th« 
fixteenth  regiment,  with  great  difficulty.' 

In  this  engagement,  more  than  a  thoufand  of  the  Britifh 
forces  were  killed  and  wounded. 

This  fuccefeo'f  the  republicans  was  foon  followed  hy  a 
confiderable  defeat,  though  foon  retrieved  by  future  vic- 
tories. 

General  count  Kaunitz,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
attacked  the  French  army  which  bad  paUed  the  Sambre, 
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and  had  taken  a  pofition  with  its  left  by  Roucroy,  while  its 
light  extended  to  Fontaine  l'Eveque,  and  completely  de- 
feated them,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  in  great  confufion 
over  the  river.  The  French  loft  feyeral  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  upwards  of  a  thoufand  men.  The  French  army,  had 
crofled  the  Sambre  two  days  before,  and  confifted  of  be-  ' 
tween  fifteen  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  Their  object  was 
to  take  Mons,  to  turn  the  rear  of  the  allied  army,  oppofed 
to  Pichegrn,  and,  perhaps,  to  march  to  Brufiels. 

About  the  fame  period,  the  French  made  an  inroad  into 
the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
fand men,  and  took  pofleflion  of  Arlon,  which  obliged  ge- 
neral Beaulieu  (who  hadmoved  forward  and  taken  the  town 
of  Bouillon  by  ftorm)  to  retire  and  to  fall  back  on  Marche, 
in  order  to  cover  Narriur. 

General  Jourdain  alfo,  about  the  middle  of  May,  at- 
tacked the  allies  vigoroufly  near  Dinant,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  with  considerable  lofs. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  f:he  republican  army  on 
the  Sambre  gained  a  fignal  victory  in  the  plains  of  Fleurus, 
already  renowned  by  French  valour:  the  allies  were  routed 
after  a  continual  engagement  of  twelve  hours,  i 

The  prince  of  Cobourg  fays,  on  this  occafion,  *  that, 
though  there  was  great  reafon  to  fufpectthat  Charleroi  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  yet  as  no  certain  intel- 
ligence could  pombly  be  procured,  the  attack,  which  had 
.  been  determined  upon  for  its  relief,  became  neceffary,  to 
prevent  the  fate  of  fo  important  a  place  as  Charleroi  being 
left  to  chance;  .    ( 

*  In  confequence,  the  army  marched  on  the  twenty-fifth 
in  five  columns,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fixth,  attacked  the  enemy's  entrenched  pofition  between 
Lambufart,  Efpines,  and "Goflciie's. 

'  The  attack,  which  was  executed  with  great  refolution,- 
was  every  where  fuccefsful.  In  the  evening,  the  left  wing 
arrived  at  the  principal  heights  on  this  fide  the  Sambre. 

«  The  ground  here  forms  a  gentle  declivity,  which  the 
«nemy  bad  fortified  by  a  very  extenfive  line  of  redoubts,  to 
which  they  had  brought  an  irivmenfe  number  of  cannon. 
Notwithstanding  thefe  obftacles,  the  left  wing  attempted  to 
'force  the  enemy's  pofition  with  fixed  bayonets.  But  the 
Surrender  of  Charleroi,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-fifth,  having  enabled  the  French  to  reinforce 
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themfelves  with  the  befieging  army,  and  thus  to  bring  the 
greateft  part  of  their  forces  againft  our  left  whig ;  this  ad- 
vantage, added  to  thofe  of  their  fituation,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity of  artillery,  enabled  them  to  repulfe  our  attack.' 

In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  the  prince  of  Cobourg  was 
obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Marbais,  to  cover  the  country  as 
far  as  poffible,  and  to  protect  Namur. 

About  this  time  the  northern  army  of  the  republic  made 
cxtenfive  inroads  into  maritime  Flanders.     . 

According  to  the  duke  of  York's  account  fromRenaix,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  when  colonel  Craig  fet  out  or* 
his  journey  to  England,  he  proceeded  to  Oudenarde,  where 
he  learnt  the  unfortunate  news,  that  the  French  had  obliged 
general  Clairfayt  to  retire  in  fomeconfufion  to  Ghent;  and 
that  the  communication  between  that  place  and  Oudenarde, 
unlefs  by  a  great  detour,  was  entirely  cut  off".  Thisfuccefs 
of  the  republicans,  by  forcing  general  Clairfayt  to  retire, 
and  bringing  themfelves  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
rendered  the  duke  of  York's  pofition  before  Tournay, 
which,  fince  the  departure  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  had 
always  been  hazardous,  no  longer  tenable  •,  he  therefore 
quitted  it,  leaving  only  a  fmall  garrifon  in  the  town,  and 
marched  with  all  the  Britifh  and  part  of  the  Heffian  troops, 
to  Renaix,  in  order  to  be  in  readinefs  to  fupport  Oudenarde, 
which  was  menaced  and  actually  fummoned. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  the  garrifon  of  Ypres  'furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  and  were  fent  into  France., 
The  town  prefented  the  moft  ruined  appearance.  The  town- 
hbufe  was  almoft  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  cathedral, 
and  feveral  other  churches  and  convents,  fhared  the  fame 
fate.  After  the  French  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  town, 
they  afTembled  the  inhabitants  in  the  fquare,  and  the  French 
general  addreSing  them  in  a  fpeech,  prorhifed  that  their 
perfons  and  property  fhould  receive  protection,  if  they  for- 
bore from  all  attempts  to  difturb  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  the  French  had  adopted. 

During  the  fiege,  feveral  forties  were  made,  and  with 
great  fuccefs.  The  emigrants  fought  with  incredible  va- 
lour, confcious  of  their  doom,  fhould  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enraged  countrymen. 

Soon  after  thefe.difafters  of  the  allied  army,  Oftend  fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and,  to  ufe  the  inflated  ftyle 
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of  Barrere,  cthe  committee  of  public  welfare  could  hardly 
follow  the  rapid  march  of  their  triumphant  armies.  Victo- 
ry afiumed  the  bohteit  flight  of  fame.  Whilft  the  armies 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meufe  were  reconquering  the  de- 
partment of  Jemappe,  the  left  wing  of  the  northern  army 
took  the  town  and  port  of  Oftend.  The  rulers  in  France 
ordered  their  armies  not  to  allow  breathing  time  to  the  Br*- 
tifh  and  imperial  banditti,  and  their  orders  have  been  ftrift- 
ly  obeyed.  With  thofe  hords,  terror  and  flight  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  French  armies  can  fcarcely  overtake 
the  imperial  eagle  in  his  flight ;  and  all  Belgium  has  neither 
extent  nor  ftrong  holds  enough  to  protect,  or  rather  to  hide, 
the  retreat  of  the  allies.' 

However  unpleafant-the  vaunting  ftyle  of  a  conqueror 
may  be,  yet  when  we  revert  to  the  melancholy  ftate  of 
France,  when  furrounded  by  powerful,  numerous,  difci- 
plined,  and  enraged  armies,  who  threatened  her  with  de- 
ftru£tion  in  all  the  complicated  forms,  which  fire,  fword, 
and  famine  were  capable  of  inflicting,  our  wonder  or,  dif- 
guil  at  fame  intemperate  exultation  upon  their  deliverance, 
muft  meet  with  fome  abatement. 

So  confident,  however,  were  the  French  of  fuccefs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  thac,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial flatement  in  the  national  convention,  the  ground,  on 
which  flood  the  prince  of  Cobourg's  camp,  had  fold  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  valuation  j  this,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  pi  opnety,  was  fufpecled  to  be  a  gafconade  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  govern  that  nation  \  but  the  adventurous  pur- 
chafer  of  that  tract  of  land  had,  perhaps,  weighed  with 
more  coolnefs  and  deliberation,  the  various  probabilities 
which  lay  in  the  oppefite  paths  of  fubjection  or  triumph  to 
hi3  country,  than  the  minilters  of  the  allied  powers. 

According  to  commifTary  Hentz,  the  French  armies  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle  had,  on  the  15th  of  July,  been 
engaged  with  their  enemies,  and  had  been  every  where, 
fuccefsful.  The  allies  had  fallen  back  on  all  points  for 
twenty  leagues  ;  Spires  and  Kirweiller  were  again  occupied 
by  republican  troops;  and  their  enemies  had  loft  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  1300  men  killed,  and  double  that  num- 
ber wounded. 

'  The  coalefced  powers,'  exclaimed  Barrere,  ■  wifhed  to 
ftarve  France,  and  we  have  now  in  our  pofietfion  the  two 

grana- 
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granaries  of  the  empire.  The  harvefts  of  Belgium  and  the 
Palatinate  fhali  now  be  tranfported  into  the  interioi  of  the 
republic' 

The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Mechlin  and  Lou  vain, 
was  announced  to  the  national  convention  on  the  1.9th  of 
July.  The  pafiage  of  the  canal  before  Mechlin  was  dlifi- 
cult ;  general  Proteau  was  killed,  and  general  Saline  flightly 
wounded.  The  troops  behaved  with  their  accuitomed  bra- 
very, and  feveral  crofTed  the  canal  by  fwimming.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  general  Klebr's  army  attacked  Lcu\ 
and  gained  poffeffion  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous 
defence  made  by  the  enemy.  General  Lefevre  drove  the 
enemy  to  Tirlemont  with  con'lderable  lofs. 

The  Aultrian  colours  taken  at  Landrecy,  and  the  keys  of 
the  city  of  Namur,  were  prefented  together  to  the  national 
convention  on  the  20th  of  July. 

After  general  Jourdain  had  completely  invefled  Namur, 
he  had  fcarcely  began  to  bombard  it,  when  the  garrifon 
evacuated  the  town  and  citadel,  leaving  only  ;oo  men  who 
furrendered  the  place  immediately.  The  French  found 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military 
flores. 

A'ter  thefe  events,  the  republican  army  of  the  north, 
with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  palled  on  to  BruiTeis  and  Antwerp, 
and,  in  a  {hort  fpace  of  time,  took  poileilion  of  all  the  Ne- 
therlands, with  a  moil  plentiful  haiveft  on  the  ground. 
They  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  took  the  illand 
of  Cadfand,  and  invefled  Sluys.  But  upon  the  civil  com- 
motions arifing  in  Paris,  at  thofe  places  they  appear  to  have 
made  a  (land* 

On  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  fucccfies  of  ti;e  French  have 
been  great,  and,  in  fact,  tremendous  to  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy. Fontarabia,  the  town  and  port  of  St.  Sebafrian, 
with  immenfe  ftores  and  ihipping,  have  fallen  into  their  pof- 
feflion.  The  rapid  ftrides  they  are  taking  into  that  coun- 
try, announce  even  the  monarch  of  Spain  to  be  ma  peril- 
ous fituation,  as  tome  of  the  towns  are  laid  to  have  opened 
th  r  gates  to  the  enemy  with  the  exclaraatiua  ot  Vive  la 
^Lepubliqutl 

The  iate  important  diiTenfions  among  the  leaders  of  this 
new  rep-    lie,  next  denv.  id  our  attention. 
In  the  month  ot  May,  the  rigid  ana  languinary  republi- 
can* 
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cans  of  Paris  brought  madame  Elizabeth,  fifter  to  the  Iat$ 
king,  to  trial  and  to  the  guillotine.  However  improper 
they  might  confider  her  as  an  inftruftor  or  companion  to 
the  two  orphans  in  the  Temple,  the  rooted  prejudices  of 
her  education,  and  even  her  want  of  power,  and  political 
infignifiance,  fhould  have  procured  her  the  liberty  of  wear- 
ing out  her  own  exiftence  in  religious  filence  and  inacti- 
vity. 

One  queftion  and  one  anfwer,  contained  the  tfhole  trial 
of  this  unfortunate  princefs. 

j^.  What  is  your  quality. 

A.  Aunt  to  the  king. 

Immediately  on  this  reply,  the  tribunal  condemned  the 
prifoner  to  death,  *  as  guilty  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  re- 
public.'   In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  fhe  was  brought  to  the  . 
place  of  execution,  and  met  her  fate  with  that  fortitude, 
which  religion  only  can  legitimately  infpire. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  convention  were  informed  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  affaflinate  Collot  d'Herbois,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  as  he  was  walking 
jn  the  ftreet.  The  afFaflin's  name  was  Ameral,  who,  after 
having  difcharged  a  piflol  at  Collot  d'Herbois,  immediately 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  which  he  fortified  in  the  beft  man- 
ner he  was  able.  Collot  inftantly  requefted  a  friend,  with 
whom  he  was  walking  (GeofFroi)  to  call  a  municipal  officer, 
while  he  purfued  Ameral  to  his  lodgings.  Ameral  having 
loaded  feveral  piftols,  threatened  initant  death  to  whoever 
fhould  attempt  to  enter  his  apartments ;  Collot,  however, 
endeavoured  to  break  open  the  door  ;  but  his  companion, 
GeofFroi,  prevented  him,  and  exclaimed, '  No,  I  command 
you>  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  remain  here.  I  will 
put  this  monfler  under  the  axe  of  the  law,  or  perifhin  the 
attempt. — To  exterminate  fuch  men,  is  to  practife  juflice 
and  virtue.'  GeofFroi  immediately  broke  open  the  door, 
rufhed  upon  Ameral,  difarmed  and  fecured  hirn. 

Upon  inftituting  an  inquiry  into  the  fituation  and  profef- 
fion  of  Ameral,  it  was  found  that  he  hail  formerly  been  in 
the  fervice  of  Benin  j  that  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  1792,  he 
was  at  the  Thuilleries;  arid  that  during  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick's  invafion  of  the  French  territories,  lje-had  been  dif- 
roifFed  from  the  battalion  in  which  he  had  ferved. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  a  female, 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  citizen* 

Duplai, 
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Huplai,  wbere  Robefpierre  refided,  and  defired  to  fpeal; 
to  him — Duplai  informing  her  that  he  was  not  at  home, 
fhe  made  ufe  of  thefe  words  :  *  It  is  very  aftoniihing  that, 
as  he  is  a  public  functionary,  he  is  not  at  home.  Pofleffing 
fuch  a  Gtuation  as  he  does,  he  ought  to  be  always  ready  to 
fee  thofe  who  have  bufinefs  with  him.' 

The  manner  in  which  flie  uttered  thefe  words,  having 
infufed  forae  fufpicion  into  the  mind  of  Duplai,  he  flopped 
and  carried  her  before  the  committee  of  general  fafery.  Oa 
the  way  thither  fhe  exclaimed,  *  that  during  the  old  govern- 
ment, the  king  was  acceflible  at  all  times,  and  that  fhe  would 
fpill  every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body,  to  reftore  the  ancient 
government,  and  to  have  a  king  again  upon  the  throne.' 

Being  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
general  iafety,  fhe  faid  that  her  name  was  Aimee  Cecile 
Regnault,  that  fhe  was  twenty  years  old,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  a  ftationer,  who  lived  in  the  ftreet  called  La 
Lanterne,  in  the  fection  of  La  Cite.  She  was  ordered  to 
prifon,  and  afterwards  executed  as  well  as  Ameral. 

But  we  have  more  important  circumftances  to  relate  re- 
specting Robefpierre,  than  the  fecret  deligns  of  a  private 
afiaffin.  That  Robefpierre  was  an  enthuiiaft,  and  even  a 
tyrant  in  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  engaged,  his  violence 
towards  all,  who  thought  differently  from  himfelf,  fufH- 
ciently  evince.  We  dare  not,  however,  join  his  opponents 
in  pronouncing  him  a  traitor  ;  becaufe  an  enthufiaft  and  a 
traitor  to  the  fame  caufe,  are  incompatible  and  inconfift- 
ent.  >,ft 

It  appears  that,  for  fome  time,  a  degree  of  difunion  had 
prevailed  in  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  but  the  popu« 
larity  and  power  of  Robefpierre  was  fuch,  that  no  open 
oppofition  appeared  to  his  meafures.  An  altercation  had  in- 
deed taken  place  between  him  and  Bourdon  De  TOife  in  the 
convention,  and  there  were  few  perfons  who  did  not  ex- 
pect that  it  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  a  fecret  combination  was  formed,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Billaud  Varennes,  Collot  D'Her- 
bois,  Barrere,  and  almoft.  ail  the  men  of  influence  and 
weight  in  the  committee  and  the  convention  ;  and  it  was 
deftined  to  overwhelm  in  ruin  this  extraordinary  dema- 
gogue and  his  adherents. 

Barrere  in  the  convention,  the  27th  of  July,  addreffed  the 
tflembly  to  the  following  effect :  *  Since  the  loth  of  June, 

I  have 
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I  have  never  dared  to  behold  that  cunning  man,  who  hai 
had  the  art  to  wear  fo  many  different  mafks;  and  who, 
when  he  has  not  been  able  to  fave  his  creatures,  has  made 
no  fcruple  to  turn  againft  them,  and  fend  them  to  the  guil- 
lotine. On  the  10th  of  June,  the  tyrant  (for  that  is  the 
name  I  muft  give  him)  moved  a  resolution  for  eftablifhinga 
revolutionary  tribunal.  He  framed  it  himfelf,  and  Couthon 
propofed  it,  without  having  even  read  it ;  and  yet  he  is  the 
man  who  complains  of  patriots  being  oppreffed — he  who 
imprifoned  the  revolutionary  committee,  compofed  of  the 
pureft  patriots  in  Paris ;  he,  who  in  order  to  overwhelm  all 
who  thwarted  his  views,  jnftituted  a  general  police.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  opprefs  me  particularly,  becaufe  I  made 
a  report  which  was  not  agreeable  to  his  views. — If  we  were 
to  credit  the  tyrant,  he  is  the  only  true  defender  of  liberty  j 
modeft  man  !* 

Tallien  rofe  and  faid  it  was  in  his  fpeech,  which  he  made 
in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  that  he  looked  for  weapons  to 
aflail  the  demagogue,  whofe  virtue  and  patriotifm  have 
been  fo  much  extolled,  but  who  was  not  to  be  found  on  the 
10th  of  Auguft,  till  three  whole  days  afterthe  revolution  ; 
this  man,  who  abandoned  his  poll  in  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic fafety  for  four  decades.  And  when  was  if  he  did  fo  ?  at 
the  time  when  the  fituation  of  the  army  of  the  north,  af- 
forded caufe  for  the  utmoft  uneafmefs ;  it  was  then  he 
abandoned  his  poft.  The  moft  mocking  barbarities,  he  add- 
ed, have  been  committed  during  the  period  that  Robe- 
fpierre  has  had  the  principal  charge  of  the  general  police. 

Robefpierre  here  attempted  to  interrupt  Tallien,  but  was 
fileuced  by  the  general  clamour. 

Louchet,  moved  the  decree  of  arreft  againft  him,  and 
Freron  exclaimed,  *  this  day  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  liberty  and  our  country.'  *  And  fo  it  will/  replied 
Robefpierre,  *  for  villains  are  triumphant.' 

A  decree  of  arreft  againft  the  two  Robefpierres,  Cou- 
thon, St.  Juft,  and  Le  Bas,  was  unanimoufly  pafled. 

The  complete  deftruction  of  Robefpierre's  power,  was 
an  event  which  even  his  moft  violent  enemies  fcarcely  ex- 
petted  fo  fuddenly.  Prior  to  the  27th  of  July,  it  was 
known  in  Paris  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  convention  ad- 
verfe  to  Robefpierre  and  his  adherents ;  but  it  was  not  fup- 
pofed  that  this  dppofition  would  be  fo  fpeedy  and  fo  feri- 
ous. 

It 
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It  was  even  doubted  after  the  convention  had  palled  the 
decree  of  arrcft,  whether  the  dsftruciion  of  Robefpierre'? 
power  would  be  completed.  The  prefident  commanded  an 
ufner  (HuiiTier)  to  take  him  into  cuftody.  The  umer,  how- 
ever, feemed  afraid  to  obey  the  command,  and  the  prefi- 
dent was  under  the  neceflity  of  repeating  it  feveral  times  be- 
fore it  was  executed.  At  length  Robefpierre  made  a  fign 
of  obedience,  and  followed  the  ufher,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  Luxembourg.  The  police  officer  refufing  to  receive 
him,  he  was  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  mean 
time  Hanriot,  the  commandant  of  the  national  guard,  and 
a  creature  of  Robefpierre,  who  had  been  taken  into  custo- 
dy but  efcaped,  aflembled  his  adherents. — The  Jacobin  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  municipality,  declared  themfelves  in  a  ftate 
of  infurrection ;  the  national  agent  made  a  fpeech,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  people  to  revolt  again ll  the 
convention.  The  tocfin  was  rung  —  the  friends  of  Robe- 
fpierre had  aflembled  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  defend 
him,  and  feveral  pieces  of  artillery  were  every  moment  ex- 
peeled. 

In  the  mean  time  the  convention  addrefTed  the  fec~rions, 
and  deputed  feven  members  to  lead  them  againft  the  revolt- 
ers.  The  national  guard,  at  the  fame  time,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  the  convention,  and  the  fections  followed  their  ex- 
ample. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  immediately  attacked,  and  after 
a  (hort  but  fharp  conteft,  in  which  Robefpierre  and  Cou- 
thon  endeavoured  with  defperate  valour  to  defend  them- 
felves, and  were  both  wounded,  the  revolters  were  over- 
powered, and,  with  their  adherents,  were  carried  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  Their  perfons  being  identified, 
which  was  all  that  was  neceflary,  as  they  had  been  previ- 
ously outlawed,  they  were  fentenced  to  die  within  twenty- 
four  Tiours,  and  this  fentence  was  carried  into  execution  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  In  their  laft  mo- 
ments they  behaved  with  great  fortitude,  and  Robefpierre 
died  with  the  fame  firmnefs  with  which  he  had  lived.  With 
him,  Vris  brother,  and  his  colleagues  St.  Juft,  Le  Bas,  and 
Couthon,  died  twelve  members  of  the  commune  of  Paris» 
who  had  been  previoufiy  outlawed. 

Never  was  fo  great  a  concouric  of  people  aflembled  as  on 
this  occafion,and  the  tranfports  painted  on  every  face,  were 
inexpreffibly  great.     In  all  the  (Ireets  through  which  the 
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criminals  paffed,  and  in  the  fquare  of  the  revolution,  una- 
nimous cries  oiAbas les  Tyrans !  Vive-la  Republique !  Vive  la 
Convention  I  were  heard.  The  eyes  of  the  fpeclators  were 
particularly  fixed  on  Robefpierre,  Couthon,  and  Hanriot, 
whofe  faces  were  covered  with  blood  from  the  wounds  they 
had  received,  previoufly  to  their  aneft.  During  the  march 
.from  the  palace  ofjuftice  to  the  fcaffold,  the  people  expreff- 
ed  their  horror  of  the  cruelties  they  had  perpetrated,  in  the 
mod  decided  mariner. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  confider  thefe  events,  they 
afford  matter  of  much  fpeculation.  RefpeclingRobefpierre's 
guilt,  it  may  admit  of  fome  doubt  whether  that  man  could  be 
a  traitor,  who  for  three  fuccefiive  years  pofleffed  the  unbound- 
ed -confidence  of  the  people  •,  whofe  energy  contributed  fo 
much  to  the  defence  of  the  republic ;  whofe  confiftency  from 
the  firft  opening  of  the  revolution  was  fo  confpicuous  ;  and, 
who  almoft  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  flyled  the  in- 
corruptible patriot  of  France.  The  charges  againft  Robe- 
fpierre  and  his  adherents,  may  be  reduced  to  two.  ift.That 
they  wifhed  to  ufurp  a  tyrannical  power  in  France. 

Secondly,  That  they  had  governed  hitherto  by  a  cruel  and 
fanguinary  fyftem. 

Refpec"ting  the  firft  charge,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
any  fenfible  man  in  France  would  ever  think  of  governing  it 
as  dictator.  Pvobefpierre  had  certainly  penetration  enough 
to  fee  that  France  would  not  again  fpeedily  receive  a  mailer. 
Barrere  has  compared  him  to  Sylla;  others  have  drawn  a 
parallel  between  Robefpierre,  Couthon,  St.  Juft,  and  the 
triumvirs  of  ancient  Rome.  Such  allufions  may  excite  the 
paffions  of  an  aflembly,  or  embellifh  an  oration,  but  they 
do  not  decide  a  fa&. 
What  were  the  proofs  of  Pvobefpierre's  defire  to  become 
'  dictator  ?  Accounts  of  fpeeches  and  converfations  related  by 
different  members  of  the  aflembly  :  yet  none  of  thefe  eila-  \ 
blifh  the  point. 

The  other  charge  is,  indeed,  too  well  founded— that  Ro- 
befpierre governed  by  a  fyftem  ~of  cruelty  and  feverity, 
there  are  many  dreadful  fads  to  prove  •,  but  thefe  violences 
might  poffibly  strife  more  from  a  harfh  and  unfeeling  diipo- 
fition,  and  an  ardour  and  enthufiafm  in  the  caufe  he  had 
embraced,  than  from  any  defire  to  become  the  dictator  of 

France. 
As  to  the  influence  whic'1  the  fall  of  Robefpierre's  party 4 
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may  have  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  we  think  it  wifl 
induce  the  prefent  party  to  a£t  a  more  moderate  part ;  be-  ' 
caufe  they  have  derived  their  fuccefs  frx>m  the  general  dis- 
approbation in  which  the  feverity  of  Robefpierre's  party 
was  held  by  the  people. 

That  it  will  diminiih  the  energy  of  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment, or  the  activity  of  their  armies,  the  obfervaticns 
of  the  count  de  Montgaillard,  and  of  thofe  who  are  beft 
acquainted  with  the  Mate  of  France,  leave  us  little  room  to 
hope.  Should,  however,  any  degree  of  moderation  and  li- 
berality manifeft  it felf  among  the  new  rulers,  let  us  flatter 
ourfelves  that  it  will  have  a  proper  effect  upon  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  that  it  may  ierve  as  a  bafis  for  accommoda- 
tion, and  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  a  diffracted  world. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

"We  concluded  our  laft  Review  of  the  Public  Affairs  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  vote  of  parliament  for  two  millions 
and  a  half,  to  enable  his  majefly  to  fulfil  his  late  engage- 
ments with  the  king  of  Pruffia.'  The  molt  ardent  hopes  of 
a  fuccefsful  campaign  were  now  formed  by  the  miniiters, 
from  the  punctuality  with  which  they  prefumed  the  Pruf- 
fian  monarch  would  fulfil  his  treaty;  the  ardour  which  the 
prefence  of  the  emperor  would  infuie  into  the  allied  armies  j 
and  from  the  excellence  of  the  plans  fuggeffced  by  the  ac- 
knowledged abilities  of  colonel  Mack.  Since  that  period 
we  have  had  the  mortification  to  fee,  and  have  now  the 
melancholy  talk  to  relate,  the  difperfion  of  thefe  hopes. 

To  carry  into  execution  thofe  vaft  plans,  which  the  col- 
lected military  and  political  talents  of  all  the  combined 
courts  of  Europe  had  formed,  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
haften  the  emigrant  corps  bill  through  the  Britifh  parlia- 
liament.  The  minifters  ftrenuouily  defended  the  principles 
of  that  bill,  and  appeared  furprifed  that  any  objections  mould 
be  offered  to  it,  conlidering  it,  as  they  did,  as  ftrictly  con- 
flitutional  in  its  nature,  and  humane  in  its  intention. 

The  oppofition  argued  with  fome  force  againft  the  in- 
juftice,  the  impolicy,  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  bill. 
It  was  unjuft',  as  it  expofed  thofe  emigrants  to  a  danger, 
which,  from  the  operation  of  the  Alien  Bill,  they  could 
not,  if  minifters  cbpfe  to  .enforce  it,  avoid.  Impolitic, 
as  there  was  more  probability  of.  their  adopting  the  in- 
tereft,of  France  than  of  the  allies,  when  the  iffue  was 
doubtful  :  and  inhuman,  as  it  was  a  certainty  "they  Would 
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be  rnaflacred  if  taken  in  the  field.  Nor  was  there,  it  was 
qbferved,  any  great  encouragement,  from  the  conduct  of 
thefe  emigrants,  to  truft  them  too  far :  Had  they  not  de- 
ferted  their  king  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs  ?  thefe  perforis  might 
therefore  find  fome  intereft  to  induce  them  to  betray  us, 
and  consequently,  the  project  was  dangerous  and  abfurd. 

The  idea  that  the  mafs  of  the  people  of  France  would  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  feudal  and  tyrannical-  fy-ftenv  of  the 
ojd  government,  and  repair. to  the  ftandard  of  the  emi- 
grants, was  treated  as  ridiculous;  and  yet,  without  that 
junction,  nothing  could  be  effected  under  this  bill  3  for  we 
had  nothing  here  but  the  Ikeleto'ns  of  regiments,  formed  of 
officers..      •  v  .  . 

On  Monday  the  twelfth  of  May,  Mr.  Dundas  brought 
down  a  meffage  from  his  majeity,  purporting  that,  having 
received  information   that  feditious  practices  had  lately 
been  carried  on  by  certain  focieties  in  London,  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  focieties  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  avowedly  directed  to  the  object  of  afiembling 
a  pretended  general  convention  of  the  people,  in  contempt 
and   defiance   of    the  authority  of  parliament  —  he  had 
therefore  given  directions  for  feizing  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  faid  focieties  in  London,  which  had  been  feized  ac- 
cordingly— that  his  majefty  had  alfo  given  orders  for  laying 
them  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  recommended  to 
them  to  confider  the  fame.     At  the  fame  time  a  fhoemaker, 
of  the  name  of  Hardy,  fecretary  of  the  London  Corref  • 
ponding  Society,  and  Mr.  Adams,  fecretary  of  the  Society 
for  Conilitutional  Information,  were  taken  into  cuflody, 
underwent  feveral  examinations  before  the  privy  council, 
and  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon:    The 
imprifonment  of  Mr.  Hofne  Tobke,    Mr.  Thelwall,  and 
Mr.  Joyce,  the  private  fecretary  of  carl  Stanhope,  imme- 
diately followed,  in  confequence  of  the  tremendous  difco- 
vcrics  contained  in  the  paper.;  of  thefe  focieties.    The  pa- 
pers taken  were,  alfo,  made  the  foundation  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  fufpending  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  they  were 
previously  referred  to  a  fecret  committee,  who  made  a  long  re* 
port  of  their  contents  to  the  houfe.  The  public  found,  in  the. 
parliamentary  report  of  thefe  papers,  a  repetition  of  what 
they  had  before  ieen  in  almoft  every  newfpaper,  notices  for 
meetings  of  the  refpective  focieties,  their  transactions,  re- 
solutions, and  toafts,  which  were  generally  ordered  to  be 
•publiih-d  by  the  focieties  thcmfelvc.;.    The  letters  from  in- 
dividuals, 
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dividuals,  and  diftant  members  of  the  focieties  to  the  fecre- 
taries  of  thofe  refpeftive  ibcieties,  and  the  correfpondence 
between  one  ibciety  and  another,  made  a  conf?derable  part 
of  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee.  Bur  the  mod  im- 
portant difcovery  waft,  that  in  the  poffefiion  of  individuals, 
connected  with  thefe  focieties  (who  were  fuppofed  to  con- 
fift  of  at  leaft  twenty  thotifand  perforis)  there  were  found  not 
fewer  than  eighteen Jiand  of 'arms  ! 

The  bill  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  ccrpus  act  was 
introduced  into  the  houfe  by  the  minifter,  upon  reading  the 
report  of  the  fecret  committee ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his 
motion,  leave  was  given  £  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  empower  his 
majefty  to  fecure  and  detain  fuch  perrons  as  his  majefly 
fhall  fttfpeci  are  confpiring  againft  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment.' 

The  oppofition  fide  of  the  houfe  contended,  that  they 
faw  nothing  in  the  report  that  juftified  fo  extraordinary  and 
fo  alarming  a  meafure  as  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus aft,  which  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  palladium  of 
Englifh  liberty ;  if,  however,  leave   to  bring   in   the  bill 
was  given,  it  would  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  move  two 
claufes—  the  one,  that  while  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas 
corpus  aft  continued,  the  houfe  fhouki  continue  to  fit;  and 
the  other,  that  an  account  fhould  be  rendered  by  the  exe- 
cutive government,  to  that  houfe,   of  all  peribns  appre- 
hended and  confined  under  this  bill,  otherwife  it  would 
give  to  minifters  the  power  of  throwing  into  prifon    and 
detaining,  any  perfon  whom  tbey  might  incline  to  diftrefs 
and  that  upon  any  fuppofed  treafon,  or  the  flighteft  pretext. 
With  regard  to  the  report,  it  certainly  contained  nothing, 
but  what  had  been  publicly  known  long  before-     As  to  the 
principal  argument  of  the  minifterial  party,  which  went  to 
prove  the  illegality  of  conventions,  it  was  anfwered  by  the 
other  fide,  that  there  had  been  many  conventions  in  this 
country,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  different  purpofes,  and 
none  of  them  had  ever  been  thought  illegal.    Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  duke  of  Richmond  themfelves  had  belonged  to  fome  of 
them,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  alfq  of  parliamentary  reform. 
With  regard  to  the  dilcreticn  of  thofe  who  were  to  be  en- 
trufted  with  the  extraordinary  power  which  the  fufpenfion' 
of  the  habeas  corpus  aft  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
executive  government,  it  was  contended  that  no  member 
even  of  that  houfe,  'would  be  fafe  from  the  f a!  fc -pretext./ 
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fufpicions,  and  malice  of  their  opponents  j  for  they  might 
proceed  upon  the  moft  frjyolous  fufpicions.  It  was  urged 
that,  if  this  bill  pailed,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  Satisfy 
the  public,  that  many  of  thofe,  who  brought  out  the  fedi- 
tious  and.  improper  publications,  were  not  fuborned,  and 
employed  for  the  very  putpofe  of  exciting  and  carrying  on 
this  fyftem  of  alarm  arid  pretended  danger.  It  was  avert- 
ed, by  one  of  the  oppofition  members,  '  that  if  it, was  at- 
tempted to  carry  this  bill  through  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment with  any  extraordinary  expedition  or  precipitation, 
he  would  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  any  minister  who  Should, 
under  fuch  circumftanees,  advife  his  majeSty  to  pafs  it, 
deferved  to  lofe  his  head.' 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafons,  the  bill  paffed  into  a 
law,  the  23d  of  May,  by  which,  perfons  imprifoned  for 
high  treafon,  :&.c  may  be  detained,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  until  the  firft  of  February,.  1795. 

The  differences  which  had.  arifen  between  this  country  and 
America  came  next  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 

On  the  26th  ofc.May,.vthe  marquis  of.  Lanfdowne  called 
the  attention  of  their  lordShips  to  the  relation  in  which  we 
Stood  at  this  moment  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  went  over,  rapidly,  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  which 
the.  Americans  had  to  prefer,  and  feme  of  them,  he  feared, 
with  much  juStice.  The  barrier  pofts  had  never,  been  de-> 
livered  up,'  and  this  great  cauie  of  contention,  which  had 
rankled  io  the  breads  of  the  Americans,  now  made  the 
firft  article  of  their  charge.  .It  was  impoffible  to  deny, 
that,  in  this  inftance,  our  conduct  had  neither  manifested 
a  difpofition  to  cultivate,  the  friendship  of  the  Americans, 
yior  any  degree  of  extended  and  magnanimous  policy.  The 
Americans  had  their  fufpicions  too,  that  we  had  .not  adted 
either  with  opennefs,  or  even  con iiitently  with  the  rights 
of  nations,  in  thq  part  vrhich  we,  had  taken  between  the  , 
courts  of  Portugal  and  Algiers.  They  fufpected  that  the 
treaty  was  made  with  no  kind  inte.ation,  towards  them.  It 
was  concealed  for  fix  weeks  after  it  was  made,  until  the 
Algerine  crullers  could  be  lit  loofe  upon  their  trade.  They 
had  theirfufpicions  that,  this  fecrcfy  was  fuggefted  by  the 
court  of  London-  The  orders  of  the  6th  of  June  and  the 
6th  of  November  had  further  provoked  the  American:,  and 
neither  of  thefe.  orders  could  be  jufiified  by  the  rights  of 
nations.    The  Second  was  fo  avowedly  hoiliie  to  all  the 

laws 
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laws,  of  civilized  nations,  as  well  as  to  true  policy,  that 
.minifters  had  found  themfelves  in  the  fituatian  incident  to 
all  weak  and  rafh  men— they  had  been  forced  to  retract  it. 
Another  provocation  alleged  by  the  Americans  againft 
the  Britifh  nation,  was  her  governors,  and  their  deputies, 
exciting  the  Indians  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic-  A  paper  was  then  read,  called  the 
Reply  of  Lord  Dorchefler  to  the  Indians  of  the  Seven  Vil- 
lages of  Lower  Canada,  as  deputies  from  all  the  nations 
who  were.  aiTembled  at  the  general  council,  held  at  the 
Miami,  in  the  year  1793. 

In  one  of  the  claufes  of  this  reply,  his  lordfhip  fays, 
fpeaking  of  a  boundary  line,  *  that  from  the  manner  in 
which  the,  people  of  the  ftates  pufh  on,  and  act,  and  talk 
on  this  fide,  -and  from  what  I  learn  of  their  conduct  to- 
.  wards  the  fea,  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  if  <we  are  at  war  with 
them  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre/cat  year  \  and  if  we  are,  a  line 
muft  then  be  drawn  by  the  warriors.' 

After  this  paper,  and  the  feizure  of  their  fhips,  was  it 
.  furprifing  that  the  Americans  had  laid  an  embargo  on  fhip- 
ping  in  their  ports  for  thirty  days  ?  ^  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  copies  of  inftructions  fent  to  lord  Dorchefler, 
relative  to  this  country  and  America,  was  negatived  by  69 
to  9. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  great  queftion  of  the  war  was 
brought  under  the  confideration  of  the  upper  houfe  by  the 
'duke  of  Bedford. 

His  grace  entered  into  an  account  of  the  fev'eral  ftages  of 
the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  developed  the  views 
which  had  been  entertained  concerning  it,  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legiflature ;  the  different  afpects  which  it  had 
affumed  at  different  times' ;  and  laftly,  he  pointed  out  the 
utter  impoffibility  there  was  at  this  moment  of  drawing  any 
fpecific  condufion  from  the  conduct  of  miriiiters,  of  what 
their  real  intentions  in  the  war  were,  or  to  limit  the  calamity 
to  any  object,  the  attainment  of  which  would  iatisfy  their 
wifhes.  In  doing  this,  he  examined  the  fitu  tion  of  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  inquired,  whether  they  enter- 
tained any- well  grounded  hopes  that  the  -fyftem  which  they 
were  purfuing,  and  the-means  they  had  taken  to  accomplifh 
it,  were  likely  to  produce  any  beneficial  object  whatever  to 
this  country  ? 

The'  declaration  that  had  been  made  by  Lord  Hood  to  the 
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people  of  Toulon,  was  the  firft  instance  in  which  we  had 
expreffed  any  defign  or  wifh  to  interfere  in  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  France.  Lord  Hood  formally  accepted  of  the 
declaration  of  the  people  of  Toulon,  to  adopt  a  monarchi- 
cal government,  fuch  as  it  was  originally  formed  by  the 
constituent  aflembly,  and  he  declared  to  the  people  of  the 
fouth  of  France,  that  he  fhould  protect  thofe  who  profeiTed 
thefe  fentiments,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the  government 
of  England,  to  the  honeft  and  unequivocal  maintenance  of 
the  object  of  their  declaration.  The  invitation  which  he 
gave  to  the  people  of  the  fouth  of  France,  to  declare  them- 
felves,  was  accepted,  the  people  did  repair  to  the  ftandard 
which  he  had  erected,  and  the  noble  lord,  on  the  28th  of 
Auguft,  folemnly  accepted  of  their  declaration ;  and  thus  a 
fpecific  ground  and  object  of  the  war  was  held  out  to  the 
people  of  France,  and  the  faith  of  Great  Britain  was  pledg- 
ed to  that  people  for  this  clear  and  fpecific  object.  By  the 
memorial  prefen.ted  to  the  states-general,  on  the  25th  of  Ja- 
nuary i793>  however,  the  perfons  who  framed  the  constitu- 
tion, which  we  pledged  ourfelves  by  lord  Hood's  declaration 
"to  affift  in  re-eftablifhing,  were  defcribed  as  *  mifcreants 
alTuming  the  name  of  philofophers,'  and  that  constitution 
was  reviled  as  '  the  offspring  of  vanity  and  licentioufnefs.' 
As  to  the  ciuelties  exercifed  in  France,  had  not  the  allied 
powers  urged  them  on  to  thefe  favage  acts  ?  Had  they  nqt 
prelTed  them  on  from  murder  to  murder,  goaded,  hunted, 
fet  upon  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  rendered  defperate  in  the? 
toils?  Had  not  the  courts  of  Europe  taught  the  French,  that 
nothing  but  their  extermination  would  fatisfy  them  ?  Had 
they  not  made  a  folqmn  declaration  against  their  lives  ;  pro- 
nounced that  nothing  but  their  blood  could  give  feeurity  to 
Europe,  and  having  thus  demanded,  in  the  face  of  France, 
the  lives  of  their  leaders,  the  men  who  had  given  to  them, 
however  they  might  at  prefent  exercife  it,  the  advantages  of 
liberty,  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  deliver  up 
their  leaders,  or  stand  by  and  fee  them  torn  from  their 

fides  ? 

*  My  lords,'  continued  his  grace,  *  let  us  not  deceive 
ourfelves  ;  let  us  not  be  made  the  dupes  of  our  own  decla- 
mation •,  before  v/e  bring  thefe  people  to  the  tribunal  of 
justice,  let  us  be  fure  that  our  own  hearts  are  free  from  the 
crimes  that  we  affect  to._abh.or.  5  let  us  be  lure  that  we  have 
'  .  .  '  not 
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iKit  created  the  fury  which  has  produced  thefe  horrors ;  and 
det  us  coolly  and  deliberately  inquire,  as  friends  of  that  hu- 
manity which  is  fo  incefTantly  our  theme,  if  we  mould  not 
better  promote  the  object  of  reftoring  France  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  order,  tranquillity,  and  government ;  if,  inftead  of 
rendering  its  leaders  furious  and  defperate.  we  were  to  make 
a  fpeci fie  declaration  that  we  had  no  defire  of  interfering  in 
their  domeftic  concerns,  and  did  not  prefume  to  arrogate  to 
ourfelves  the  right  to  dictate  what  mould  be  their  govern- 
ment, or  who  mould  be  their  governors.' 

The  minifterial  fide  of  the  houfe  went  over  their  old 
ground  of  invective  againft  the  French,  pleaded  the  necek 
fity  of  the  war,  and  negatived,  by  their  numbers,  the  refo- 
lutions  moved  by  the  noble  duke,  which  were  founded  ei- 
..  ther  upon  facts  recorded  on  the  journals  of  that  houfe,  or 
upon  public  papers  which  had  been  laid  on  their  table. 

The  fame  day  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  the  fame  bufinefs 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  he  reprobated,  in  ftrong  terms, 
the  continuation  of  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  minilters  ; 
he  pointed  out  the  ramnefs  of  entering  into  the  war,  and 
carrying  it  on  without  any  fixed  object  or  end.  At  one 
time,  the  defign  of  the  war  was  to  protect  Holland,  at  an- 
other, to  reftore  Louis  XVII.  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  at 
another,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  dreadful  anarchy  now  raging 
there,  by  giving  them  fome  fixed  form  of  government. 

Speaking  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  he  obferved  that  we  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  monarch*,  by  which  neither 
party  was  to  have  hid  down  arms,  but  by  confent  of  the 
other.  From  this  engagement  he  efcaped  by  a  loop-holey 
for  as  none  of  his  dominions  were  within  reach  of  the  ene- 
my, he  had  only  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  fcene  of 
action,  and  tell  us  that  he  had  not  made  peace  with  France. 
Though  the  laft  campaign  was  extolled  by  minifters  as  fuc- 
cefsful,  the  Pruflian  monarch  difcovered  that  fuch  victories 
would  cod  him  fomething  !  This  was  the  unlooked  for  cir- 
cumftance  that  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  the  waf. 
Had  the  public  been  told  in  July  1793*  that  the  treaty  was 
binding  upon  him  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
they  would  have  feen  it  in  a  different  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  rending  limilar  refoiutions  to 

thofe  of  the  duke,  of  Bedford;  upon  which  the  previous 

queftion  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  . 

About  this  period,  the  public  received  the  exhilarating 

8  intclli- 
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intelligence  of  a  victory  gained  by  admiral  lord  Howe, 
dated  Queen  Charlotte  at  lea,  June  2d,  1794. 

On  the  morning  of  fhe  28th  of  May,  the  enemy  was 
difcoveredbylord  Howe  far  to  windward,  and  was  engaged 
with  him  in  a  partial  action  that  evening  and  the  nexf  day. 
The  weather-gage  having.been  obtained,  in  the  progref* 
of  the  la(t  mentioned  clay  by  the  Englifii.  fleet,,  and  being  in 
a  fituation  for  bringing  the  enemy  to  clcfe  aftion,  on  the 
firft  of  June  the  fhips  bore  up  together  for  that  purpoie,  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
.  The  French,  their  force  confifting  of  twenty-fix  fhips  of 
the  line,  oppofed  to  the  Britifh  fleet  of  twenty-five  (the 
Audacious  having  parted  gompany  with  the  fternmoll  ihip 
of  the  enemy's  line,  captured  in  the  night  of  the  tw£ 
eighth)  waited  for  the  action,,  and  luftained  the  attack  with 
their  cuftomaryr  refolution. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  after,  the  clofe  action  commenced  in 
the  centre  ;  the  French  admiral,  engaged  by  the  Queeyi 
Charlotte,  after  a  fevere  conilicr.  bore  off,  and  was  followed 
by  moft  of  the  fhips  of  his  van  in  condition  to  carry  fail 
after  him,  leaving  .with  the  Englifii  feveralof  his  fhips  crip- 
pled or  totally  difrnafted,  exclufive  of  one  funk  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

At  this  time  many  of  fhe.Englifh  fhips  were  alfo  fo  injured 
by  the  action,  that  they  were  not  able  to  prevent-  two  or 
three  fhips  of  the  enemy,  in  a  difabled  ftate,  from  getting 
away  under  a  fprit-fail.  Seven  remained  in  pofleflion  of 
.the  Englifii,  one  of  which  funk  before  adequate  affiftance 
could  be  given  to  her  crew. 

All  agree  that  the  enemy  fought  with  a  courage  border- 
ing on  rafhnefs ;  but  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  naval 
flail,  and  the  excellent  ftate  of  their  fhips,  turned  the  for-, 
tane  of  the  day  in  their  favour. 

The  rejoicings  on  this  occafion  were  great  and  general  j 
but  in  the  capital  they  were  blended  with  thofe  irregulari- 
ties and  diforders,  fo  incident  to  a  London  mob  ;  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  were  awaked  in  the  dead  of  nighty  by  the 
barbarous  clamour  of  thofe  who  weie  ready  to  commit  every 
'excefs,  to.  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  favage  rejoicings ; 
and  feveral  windows  were  broken,  before  the  affrighted 
inmates  had  time  to  illuminate  them.  In  their  riotous  noc- 
turnal perambulations  through  the  ftrects,  the  mob  affailed 
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the  houfes  of  feveral  perfons,  fuppofed  to  think  differently 
on  politics  from  the  prefent  men  in  power,  and  it  was  af- 
ferted  that  bullets  were  fired  amidft  the  fquibs  and  crackers, 
at  the  houfes  of  marked  individuals.  The  houfe  of  earl 
Stanhope,  though  previoufly  illuminated,  fuffered  much, 
and  was  feveral  times  on  lire  by  illuminated  candles  being 
beaten  from  the  windows  among  the  furniture.  In  an  ad- 
vertifement  pubiilhed  by  his  lordftnp,  it  was  afierted  that 
gentlemen  had  been  feen  in  coaches  diftributing  money 
and  encouraging  the  mob  in  thefe  outrages.  To  the  fcandal 
of  the  police,  thefe  fcenes  of  outrage  and  riot  were  permit- 
ted and  even  encouraged  for  three  fucceffive  nights. 

A  few  days  before  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the 
minifter  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had 
punctually  remitted  the  money  from  the  Britifti  treafury  for 
the  ufe  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  according  to  treaty,  the 
troops  had  not  moved  in  the  great  caufe  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged them  ;  but  that  his  Pruliian  majefty  thought.it  more 
to  his  intereft,  to  order  them  for  the  protection  of  his  new;/ 
acquired  dominions  in  Poland. 

The  oppofition  fide  of  the  houfe  did  not  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  administration  of  their  predictions  re- 
lative to  the  conduct  of  this  monarch,  and  embarrafied  the 
minifter  by  importunate  interrogatories.    "What  fervices, 
they  aiked,  had  the  king  of  Pruflia  rendered  this  country 
•fince  he  was  fubfidiz'ed  ?  Had  he  marched   any  troops  to 
co-operate  with  ours  ?  And  if  he  had,  what  did  their  num- 
ber amount  to  ?  What  had  they  done  ?    And  where  were 
they  now  ftationed?   What  articles  of  this  or  the  former 
treary  had  the  king  of  Pruflia  fulfilled?  Had  he  fulfilled 
any  except  one — the  receiving  of  our  money  ?  Thefe  were 
points,  they  added,  into  which  the  houfe  of  commons  were 
bound  to  inquire  before  they  feparated,  and  they  could  not 
face  their  conftituents  without  knowing  fomething  upon 
thefe  topics.  If  the  minifter  fhould  fay  that  he  did  not  ima- 
gine the  king  of  Pruflia  would  have  acted  as  he  has  done; 
the  anfwer  was,  that  he  was  warned  of  it  in  the  courfe  of 
the  debates  on  the  granting  of  the  fubfidy ;  and  he  might 
have  been  taught  to  expedTit,  from  paft  experience  of  the 
conduct   of  that  monarch.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mi- 
nifter faid  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  were  not 
xnving  to  the  neglect  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  or  to  the  infin- 
cerity  cf  the  emperor,  or  any  of  the  allies,  but  to  the  pro- 
digious 
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digious  numbers  of  the  French,  as  an  armed  nation— there 
again  the  anfwer  was  plain  j  he  knew  the  French  to  have 
been  an  armed  nation,  for  fo  they  had  been  mod  emphati- 
cally termed  by  himfelf. 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  however,  on  the  nth  of  July,  relieved 
fromthefeembarraflments  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

The  fame  day,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  prevented  from  making  a  promifed  motion,  by  the 
lord  chancellor  abfenting  himfelf  till  too  late  an  hour. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  on  this  occafion,  moved  *  that  this 
houfe  do  appoint  a  fpeaker,  and  proceed  immediately  to  bu- 
finefs/  No  proceeding  took  place  in  confequence  of  this 
motion,  and  his  majefty  arriving  foon  after,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

About  this  time  the  duke  of  Portland  was  introduced 
into  adminiftration. 

His  grace,  ten  years  ago,  declared,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  people,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt:  that  he  had  infulted 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  grofTefl  manner,  and  that  he 
never  could  act  in  concert  with  him  until  he  had,  by  a  tem- 
porary dereliction  of  officej  acknowledged  the  offence 
againft  the  conflitution,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Mr. 
Pitt  refufed  to  refign,  and  his  grace  refufed  to  act  with  him. 
Time  has  removed  thofe  objections,  and  the  duke  (as  well 
as  the  earls  Spencer,  and  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
others,  who  called  themfelves  the  'Vyhig  party)  has  conde- 
fcended  to  accept  an  office  in  fubordination  to  that  minifter, 
whom  a  few  years  ago  he  affected  to  treat  with  contempt* 

WEST    INDIES. 

The  cheering  profpect  which  this  quarter  wore  at  the  ber 
ginning  of  the  campaign,  has  lately  been  clouded  ;  the  fick- 
nefs  raging  among  the  Britifh  troops,  the  treachery  of  fome 
French  royalifts,  and  the  exertions  of  the  republicans,  have 
materially  leffened  the  great  expectations  the  Englifh  na- 
tion had  entertained,  from  the  capture  of  the  French 
iflands. 

According  to  official  letters  from  fir  Charles  Grey,  dated 
Guadaloupe,  July-8th,  1 794,  we  learn,  that  a  French  fquadron 
having  landed  fome  troops,  the  Bntifh  forces  commanded  by 
captain  Robertfon,  endeavoured,  on  the  2d  of  July,  to  gain 
Boflfcffioriof  Point  a-Petre,  where  the  French  were  ported  j, 

but 
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but  being  mifled  by  their  guides,  the  troops  entered  the 
town  at  the  part  where  they  were  molt  expofed  to  the  ene- 
mies cannon  and  fmall  arms,  and  where  it  was  not  poffible 
to  fcale  the  walls  of  the  fort;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  fuffered  confiderably  from  round  and  grape  fhot,  to- 
gether with  fmall  arms  fired  from  the  houfes,  Sec.  and  a  re- 
treat became  unavoidable.  Sir  Charles  foon  after  learnt 
that  the  French  had  retaken  Grande  Terre. 

AMERICA. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1794,  congrefs  refolved  that  aa 
embargo  be  laid  on  all  fhips  and  veflels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  whether  then  cleared  out  or  not,  bound  t© 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  for  the  term  of  thirty-days. 

The  congrefs  foon  after  made  an  aft  to  empower  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  United  States,  to  lay  a  further  embargo  upoa 
flapping  or  not,  during  their  recefs,  as  exigencies  might  re- 
quire. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  general  Wafhington  informed  the 
fenate,  that  the  communications  which  he  had  received  from 
the  American  minifler  in  London,  contained  a  ferious  afpecl 
of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  He 
therefore  had  thought  proper  to  nominate  Mr.  John  Jay,  as 
envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  his  Britannic 
majefty.  *  Going,'  fays  the  prefident,  *  immediately  from 
the  United  States,  fuch  an  envoy  will  carry  with  him  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  exifting  temper  and  fenfibility  of  our 
country  ;  and  will  thus  be  able  to  vindicate  our  rights  with 
firmnefs,  and  to  cultivate  peace  with  fincerity.' 

On  the  2ift  of  May,  1794,  general  Wafhington  laid  before 
the  fenate  and  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  fome  private 
information  which  he  had  received,  that  fome  encroachments 
were  about  to  be  made  upon  the  American  territory,  by  aa 
officer  and  party  of  the  Britifh  troops,;  he  alfo  caufed  a  re- 
prefentation  to  be  made  to  the  fame  effeft  to  the  Britifh  mi- 
nifter. 

GERMANY. 

The  memorials  and  exhortations  of  the  emperor  to  the 
petty  princes  of  Germany,  to  arm  their  fubjetls  againft  the 
common  enemy,  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual ;  too  poor 
to  hire  their  peafants  to  march  with  the  regular  troops  of  the 
empire,  and  too  timid  xo  put  arms  in  their  hands  so  enable 

them 
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them  to  protect  their  own  property,  every  plan  forexcitingthe 
people  of  Germany  to  rife  in  a  mafs,  appears  to  be  altoge- 
ther nugatory  and  impracticable. 

The  imperial  journey  through  the  Netherlands,  though 
■followed  by  misfortune,  was  inftruetive  to  the  auguft  tra- 
veller. His  good  fenfe  enabled  him  to  diftinguim  between 
outward  pageantry  and  real  intention. 

In  his  addrefs  to  the  Netherlands,  dated  Tournay,  26th 
of  May,  1794,  he  obferves,  that  the  mafs  of  the  enemy 
which  hasprecipitateditfelf  on  Belgium,  renderingthe  dan- 
ger more  prefilng,  it  became  more  neceffary  for  the  in- 
habitants to  employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  check 
the  operation  of  that  immenfe  and  formidable  body,  by  all 
the  force  which  it  was  poflible  to  collect:  and  combine. 

Hitherto  the  hereditary  dates  of  the  empire  have  furnifhed 
the  major  part  of  the  troops,  which  have  protected  the  BeJ- 
gic  provinces,  fo  interefled  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  which 
might  unhappily  be  attended  with  their  annihilation  and 
total  ruin,  unlefs  they  would  agree  to  furnifh  men  to  aflift 
in  defence  of  thofe  provinces. 

He  demanded  forces  to  defend  their  own  country  ;  while 
they  hefitated  to  grant  what  might  feem  to  their  fovereign  fo 
reasonable  a  requeft.  Difgufted  at  this  difappointment,  he1 
returned  with  his  military  Mentor,  colonel  Mack,  to  Vien- 
na ;  whence  he  has  lately  ifFued  a  public  memorial  to  the1, 
feveral  ftates  of  the  empire,  exhorting  them  to  contribute 
largely  in  men  and  money,  towards  the  defence  of  the  old 
date  of  things  againft  Gallic  innovation.  As  a  proof  of  his 
loiTes  and  the  exifting  danger,  he  fays,  that  two  thirds  of 
the  empire  might  be  confidered  as  already  conquered,  and 
the  enemy  was  every  where  triumphant. 

POLAND. 

This  unfortunate  country  is  dill  contending  for  her  libera 
ties,  without  a  fmgle  ally  either  to  companionate  or  aflift 
her,  againft  the  two  rapacious  powers  of  Pruffia  and 
P.uffia. 

In  May  lafl,  the  levying  of  men  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  it  was  then  fuppofed  the  Polifh  patriots  would 
foon  amount  to  100,000  men  in  arms. 

The  bifliop  of  Livonia,  M.  de  Koflakowfki,  has  been 
hanged  at  Waifaw,  before  the  church  of  the  Bernardins. 

The 
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.The  king  of  Pruffia  arrived  about  the  fame  time  atPozen, 
and  was  to  take  the  field  with  general  Faurat  on  the  28th 
.of  May. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  king  of  Pruflia  received  intel- 
ligence at  his  head  quarters  near  Michalowo,  that  the  city 
of  Cracow  furrendered  at  diferetion  to  his  general  De 
Elfncr. 

In  June,  general  Kofriuiko  fufFered  a  defeat  by  the  Pruf- 
-fians  near  Szezekocrin ;  and  a  lew  days  afterwards,  he  pub" 
lifted  an  account  of  this  battlc,-in%whicli  he  fays,  '  The 
Pruflians  commenced  a  heavy  connonade  on  cur  lines, 
which  was  anfwered  with  gre-at  effect  by  the  batteries  op 
our  left  wing.  The  Pruiiian  twenty-four  pounders  palled 
us  at  a  great  diftance,  while  each  discharge  from  our  batte- 
ries told :  a  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  fides,  and 
from  this  it  was  eafy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  immenfe 
number  of  the  enemies  artillery,  together  with  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  calibre.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fire,  ti*e 
enemy  advanced  and  overpowered  the  Poles  by  numbers.* 

By  later  intelligence,  we  find  that  the  Prufiians  are  about 
to  attack  the  Poles,  who  are  intrenched  in  force  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  "Warfaw. 

ITALY. 

The  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  have  neither  enabled  him 
to  recover  his  loft  dominions,  nor  have  rendered  him  in- 
vulnerable to  new  attacks  from  the  French.  A  part  of  his 
territory  has  for  fome  time  been  defended  by  Auilriau 
troops.  A  diflatisfaclion  prevails  in  his  capital  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  fome  conspiracies  againit  him  have 
been  difcovered  at  Turin. 

In  April  lafl  a  confpiracy  was  difcovered  in  Naples; 
and  more  than  three  hundred  perfens  were  arretted,  among 
whom  were  feveral  of  the  nril  diftinction. 

With  refpect  to  Tufcany,  after  having  been  forced  from 
her  neutrality,  the  Confederated  fovereigns  have,  apparently 
acquired  but  little  advantage  from  her  ailiitance. 

GENE  V  A.  * 

A  revolution  has  lately  taken  place  in  this  city,  of  which 
the  following  i:  the  principal  outline  : 

On 
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On  the  18th  of  July,  M.  M.  Soulavie  and  Merle,  conl- 
miffioners  from  the  French  convention,  refident  at  Geneva, 
gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  principal  members  of  a  fociety, 
intitled,  The  Club  of  the  Mountain,  confiding  of  the  mod 
violent  patriots  of  that  city.  On  breaking  up  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  members  of  the  club  had  recourfe 
to  arms,  and  arming  the  populace  at  the  fame  time,  took 
pofleffion  of  the  gates  and  arfenals.  They  next  proceeded 
to  felect  a  revolutionary  committee,  compofed  of  feven  per- 
fons,  by  whom  every  perfon,  inimical  to  their  interefts, 
was  inftantly  apprehended,  and  put  into  confinement,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  thoufand. 

The  revolutionary  committee  proceeded  to  form  a  plan 
for  the  new  government.  The  next  day  this  plan  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal  elected,  on  the 
2ift,  by  about  3000  voices. 

It  rauft  be  obferved,  that  at  the  time  of  this  revolution, 
there  were  no  French  troops  in  the  environs  of  Geneva. 
In  what  manner,  therefore,  or  by  what  influence  this  in- 
furreclion  has  taken  place,  we  are  ftill  ignorant.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  the  people  there  have  for  many  years  been  difTatis- 
iied  with  the  ariftocracy.  Later  accounts  lead  us  to  hope 
that  the  difpute  is  at  prefent  in  a  train  of  amicable  accommo- 
dation, and  this  we  moft  fincerely  wifh.  The  caufe  of  li- 
berty is  everdifgraced  by  anarchy ;  and  the  reform  of  abufes 
is  a' very  different  procefsfrom  the  overthrow  of  all  govern- 
ment and  fubordination.  This,  perhaps,  in  moft  countries 
might  be  effected  without  danger,  were  the  ruling  powers 
lefs  tenacious,  and  the  reformers  lefs  violent  than  they  too 
commonly  are. 
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Bodmer,  the  German  port,  an  ac- 
count of,  401 

Bombay,  obfcTvations  on  the  difcon- 
teiits  of  the  merchants  there,     '354 

B-  anical  arrangement  of  Brit-fir 
phnts,  -sr 

Birauy,  indigenous,  or  habitations  of 
Englifh  pirms,  24S 

B  jukil,  John,  on  the  near  acproach- 

,  ing  of  the  day  of  un  v«rlal  reltura- 
tn»i»,  &c.  .  2- 1 

Bjwiiug's-    trial    of    Winterootham, 

*:+ 
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Briftol,  account  of  the  hot-wells 
there,  .  29 

Biitifr.  patriot,  the,  to  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens, a  poem,  349 


C. 


CaWis,  observations  on, 
Carli's  American  letters, 
Caroline    He    Montmorenci ; 

foundtd  in  fade, 
C.itaohc  baptifm  examined, 
Catechifm  of  man,  the, 
Cavendifh,    family   of, 


CAMPER'S    differtation    on    the 
phyfirgnomy  of  men  in  differ- 
ent climates,  510 
Campaign  of  1793,  a  fhort  review  of 
the  principal  events  of,                480 
Calepin ;  ou  gramn.aire  philofophique, 

89 
Calm  Obferver,  eflence  of,  103 

letters  by  a,  1 

53 

537 
tale 

2  34 

114 
221 
account  of, 
.  4H 
Chacb,  an  effay  on  the  natural  hiflory 

1    ff>  5'7 

Chemical  effays,  by  Dr.  Harrington, 

335 

Chemiftry,  principles  of,  by  Dr.  Peart, 

165 

Chivalry,  an  account  of  the  declice 
of  the  court  of,  300 

Citizens,  their  duty  in  the  prefent 
crifis,  7 1 

Chronological  hiftory  of  the  European 
fiates,  from  1678,  to  the  clofe  of 
the  year  1792,  414 

Church,  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  an  ac- 
count of,  163 

Clark,  George  Somers,  his  verfes  on 
the  installation  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, 349 

Couvidls,  feme  account  of  thofe  in 
Port  Jackfon,  49 

Coins,  Arabic,  an  account  of,        481 

Considerations  on  falicand  real  alarms, 

46  j 
u ... on  the  caufes  and  alarm- 
ing cor.fequences  of     the  prefent 
war,  464 

Confeffions  of  James  Baptifte  Cca- 
teau,  390 

Contrail,  the,  being  the  fpeech  of  king 
George  1FI.  at  the  opening  of  his 
parliament,  1794,  and  the  fpeech 
of    George   Wafhington,  Dec.   3d, 

>793»  "5 

Comets,  on  the  determination  of  the 

orbits  of,  263 

Corporation  and  tell  a<Sts,  obfervations 

oh,.  462 


Coote's,  (Dr.)  hiftory  of  England, 271 

Courtney  on  the  prefent  manners,  arts, 

and  politics,  of  France   and  Italy, 

267 

Crecy,  defcription   of  the  battle  of, 

285 
Crofs's,  J.  C.  mufical  drama  of  the 
purfe,  or  benevolent  tar,  235 

Crumpe,  Dr.  his  inquiry  into  the  .na- 
ture of  opium,  66 
Crying  epiftle  frum  Britannia  to  co- 
lonel Mack,  474 
Cufic  coins,  an  account  of,  .  484 
Culfe  philofophique,  558 
Curiofitiesof  literature,  6» 
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D ALTON'S    meteorological   ob- 
fervations and  effays,  407 
Dallaway's  inquiries  into  the  origin 
of  heraldry,  197 
Dial,  directions  for  making  an  univer- 
fai  meridian  one,                     -     360 
Dibdin's  Younger  Brother,  a  novel, 

467 
Difcourfe  on  the  Lord's  Day,         478 
■    '  on   the  cond ucl:   of  Great 

Britain  to  neutral  nations,  345 

-   '  a,  on  the  evangelical  hifto- 

ry, 306 

D  flirtations  on  different  fubje&s  in 
natural  philofophy,  by  Dr.  Hutton, 

5* 
Dralloc's  life  and  adventures  of  Jamea 

Molefwo,  th,  alias  duke  of  Ormond, 

479 
Dromohaire,  abbey  of,  217 

Drnmcoridra  church  in  Ireland,  ac- 
count of,  215 
Duuconibe,  Henry,  Efq.  M.  P.  a  let- 
ter to,  on  the  cafe  of  the  war,    126 
Dutch  theatre,  curious  account  of,  61 
.Duties  of  man,  or  civil  order  public 
fafety,  92. 
Duckerifield  lodge,  a  poera,           347 
Duke  of  York  defeated,                 56c* 
Duncan's  medical  commentaries,       8 
Dyer,  George,  B.  A.  on  flavery  and 
famine,  being  punifhments  for  iedi- 
tion,                                              120 


EADON's  arithmetical"  and  mathe- 
matical  repofitory,  359- 

Eaton,  Daniel  Ifaac,  his  trial  for  pub- 
lifhing  Hog's  Wafh,  104* 

Edward  the  Firft,  character  of,      282 
Edwards,  (!?r.)  his  remarks   on    Dr. 
Kipling's  pteface  to  Bcza,  7* 

Edward'*, 
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Edward**,  (Mr),  hiftory  of  the  Britifh 
cdonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  16 

Educaron,   plan    of,    for    a    limited 
number  of  young  gentlemen,     120 
Eden,  garden  of,  an  account  of,    124 
Eloquence,  principles  of,  314 

Eiemei  tary   dialogues    for   the    im- 
provement of  y  <uth,  loo 
Electricity,  medical  effe&s  of,       335 
Eng'and,  hiftory  of,                        *7i 
EngleSeld,  (fir  Henry,)  on  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  orbits  of  comets, 
263 
Evans,  (John,)  his  juvenile  pieces,474 
Evidence,  demonftrative  obftr 

on  the  nature  of,  T~5 

Extermination,  or  an   appeal  to  the 

people  of  England,  223 

Exposition  of  the  old  Teftament,  410 


FAN-Feredin,  the  wonderful  tra- 
vels of  the  prince  of,  356 
Falconer's,  (Dr.)  mifcellaueoos  tracts 
and  collections,  relating  to  natural 
hiftory,  fele&ea  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  1 93 
ferdinand  and  Conftance,  a  fcntimeu- 
tal  romance,  544 
Fire,  a   new  method    to   extinguifh, 

Fits  in  infants,  cafes  of,  J47 

Fldury,  cardinal,  fome  obfervatioi.s 
on  his  character,  400 

Footman's,  the,  pamphlet,  or  argu- 
ments againft  the  Unitarians,     229 

Fontainville  Foreft,  a  play,  in  five 
a<5b,  4C2 

Forbes'  treatife  Hpon  gravel  and  gout, 

392 
Forcipum  hiftoria,  548 

Foteign  literature,  occauonal  retro- 
fpectof,  555 

Fox,  (Charles,)obfervatioiison  hi«  con- 
duct, and  h'soppofition,  in  the  laft 
feffions  of  parliament,  345 

Francomania,  Frtnch  madtiefc,     »»7 
France,  prefent  manners  of,  267 

.  a  review  of  public  affairs  in, 

Franklin's,  (Dr.)  works,  44I 

Freedom,  an  attempt  to  eftablifh  its 
bafts  on  Ample  and  unerring  prin- 
ciples, by  Mr.  Patton,  106 
Frenchmen,  enormities  committed  by 
them  ijrveftigated,  and  a  remedy 
propofed,                                     ( 346 


GERMANY,    public    affairs    of, 
J39 
Geddes*,  (Or.)  his  holy  bible,       HI 
George  the  Third,  hiftory  of  the  teijjn 
of,  254 

Germaine,  lord  George,  chara&cr  of, 

2J7 

Geneva,  account  of  the  revolution  of, 

Gideon's  cake  rf  barley-meal,        236 
Glimpfe  through  the  jftoom,  a.     103 
Godwin,  William,  his  novel  ci- Things 
as  they  are,  290 

Grafton,  d-ak?,  character  of,         257 
Grammont,  memoirs  of  the  count  of, 

515 

Great  Britain,  review  of  the  public 

affairs  of,        •  579 

Grctry's  effay  on  mufic,  514 

Greeks,  phiiofophicai  uiffertation  on, 

•       •  .-       .    •  77 

Grimam,  Mr.  his  Calepm  ;  ou,  gram- 

maire  ph  iofnphique,  89 

Grofe's  antiquities  of  Ireland,        408 

Gunning's,  (Mifs)  novel  of  the  packet, 

1/8 

Gymnaftica  democratica,  34S 


H. 

HAGEDOXN,  the  German  poet, 
an  account  of,  498 

hagii;,  the.   defcription  of,  1  ^5 

Hannibal,  the  conrfe  of,  over  the 
A.ps  afcertained,  447 

Hallcr,  the  German  poet,  an  account 
o,  497 

Hamilton's  memoirs  of  the  count  de 
Grammont,  tic 

Happinefs,  human,  and  the  govern- 
ment ol  the  paluons,  two  didactic 
effays  on,  n» 

Harrington's,  (Dr.)  chemical    effays, 

235 
Haunted  priory,  the,  or  the  fortunes 

of  the  huufe  of  Rayo,  a  romance, 

468 

Hafmorxorum  numorum  affertio  e 
p  ftolaris,  x  553 

Haygarth,  (Dr.)  plan  for  exterminat- 
ing t"e  fmall-pox,  35 

Hawkefbury's,  (lord,)  difcourfe on  the 
Conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  neutral 
nations,  345 

Head,  the,  and  limbs,  a  fable,      349 

Heathcote's  obfervations  on  the  cor- 
poration and  teft  a  els,  46  a 
S  1  a            Heart, 
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Heart,  the  n  alformation  of,  373 

Helrre's     William    Henry    Stnkely ; 

or,  the  efftrfb  of  diffipation,      467 
Jierry  itukely;  or,  the'cffecSU  of  dif- 

fipation,  467 

Heralds,  an  account  of  the  vifitation 

1 f »  30* 

Herodotus,  the  hiftory  of,  traj^flatcd 

from  the  G  4.34 

Heraldry,  inquiries  into  the  origin  of, 

296 
Kints  preparatory  to  the  approaching 

fed,  233 

Hiftory  pf  May-flower,  3  fairy  taie, 

233 
cf  the  church  and  a  warming 

pan,  2*5 

— — ,  natural,  mifccllar.eous  trades 

relating  to,  103* 

Hiero,  on   the  condition  of  royalty, 

43r 
Hopes  and  expe<Scat:ons,  grounded  on 
the  prefent  fittufc*  n  of  the  emi- 
grant cierjjy  in  England,  106 
Howe's  naval  vicSo.y,                     585 
Hutch  ns,  capt.  his  difcovery,  fettle- 
tlement,  and  prefent  ftate  of  Ken- 
tucky,          _                               239 
Hutton,  Dr.  his  differtations  in  natu- 
ral philofophy,  '2 
Hydrophobia,  fads  relative  to,     145 
Hyde  park,  an  account  of,               22 
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IBBETSON'?s  pi&urefque  guide  to 
Bath,  Biiftol  hot-we'ls,  Sec.    x% 
Jmprefs  of  feamen,  on  the,  442 

Ireland,  antiquities  of,  208 

Ifland  of  Atlantis,  "  538 

Ilraeli,  D',   his   curiofitics   of    litera- 
ture, 60 
Italy,  public  affairs  off                     59I 
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JACOBIN  principles,  obfervations 
and  rcilecStipns  on  the  origin  of, 
&c.  102 

James's  powder,  experiments  to  inves- 
tigate the  pompofition  of,  148 
James  the;  Firft,  anecdote  of,  64 
Jefferfon,  John,  efq.  his  correfpon- 
"    dence  with  Geoige  Hammpnd,  efq. 

34o 

Jephfon's     tranflation    of    Couteau's 

conftffioiii-,  390 

Jerningham's  fiege  cf  Berwick,  a  tra- 

326 


Jurors,  obfervations  on  the  rights  and 

duties  of,  111  cafes  of  libel,  341 

Juvenile  pieces,  defigned  for  the  youth 

of  both  fexes,  4,74. 

Kentucky,  difcovery  and  prefent  ftate 

of.  239 

Kipi'Pjj,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  preface 

to  Beza,  72 

Knox,   William,    letter  to  fir  John 

Sinclair,  239 


L. 

LAMBALLE,  princefs  of,    verfes 
on,  350 

Lake's  fanflation  of  Maury's  princi- 
ciples  »-f  eloquence,  314 

Laws  ccncemir.g    literary   property, 

109 
■   ■■       refpecting  the   ordinary   prac- 
tice of  impofition  in  money  lending, 
and  the  buying  and  letting  of  pub- 
lic offices,  1 10 
Lempriere's  tranflation  of  Herodotus, 

434 

Lettre  dun  Francais  a  un  Anglais,  fur 
les  opinions  politques,  tt  de  la 
fouvrainte  du  peuple,  346 

Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  war  with 
France,  223 

Letters,  additional,  of  Brutus,       t.%% 

1  to   a  young    man,    by    Dr. 

Prieftiey,  204 

.  to  a  gentleman  of  the  philan- 

thropic fociety,  on  the  liberty  of 
the  p'efs,  118 

•1  to  the  greateft  hypocrite  in  his 

majefty's  dominions,  107 

on  the  concert  of  pr'nees,  and 


the  dii'memberment  of  Poland  and 

France,  t 
thirteen,  on  various  religious 

fubjecSts,  358 

■  ■  two,  to   the   rev.   Matthew 

Wilks,  479 

to  the  duke  of  Grafton,    464 
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Libel,  the  cafe  of,  the  king  v.  John 
Lambert  and  others,  printers  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  341 

Libel«,  obfervations  on,  342 

Literary  and  critical  remarks,  on  funr 
dry  eminent  divines  and  philofo- 
phers,  396 

Logarithms,  tables  of,  from  one  to 
1 01,000,  33 

Longitude,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
finding,  47 1 

..  —  difcovered,  by  a  new  mar 

thematical  instrument,  called  gra- 

phor,  4,69 

Loy- 
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Loyalty,  the  triumph  of,    a  poem, 

w 

Looking-glafs  for  a  right  honourable 
mendicant,  462 

Louis  XIV.  a  new  age  of,  534 

Lucy,  a  novel,  234 

Lung?,  theory  of,  9 


M. 


MACKAY's  theory  ar.d  practice 
of  finding  the  lor  gitude,  471 
Macleod,   colonel,    confederations  on 

falfe  and  real  alarms,  463 

Magic  lantern,  the,  341 

Mathematical   di  awing    inftruments, 

defcription  of,  238 

Maury's  principles  of  eloquence,  3  '4 
Mayo's  chronological  hifto  y,  414 
Medical    commentaries  Jor  the  year 

1793.  8 

-  fads  and  obfervarions,         144 

Meditation,  the,  of  a  fi  ent  fenator, 

*33 

Memoir  on  the  circles  of   reflexion, 

&c  C32 

Meteorological  obfervations  and  eflay  s, 

.  ..    .  4°7 

Miiitia,  a   flcetch  of   the  abnfes   in, 

with  obfervations  oit  officers  on  half 

pay,  &c.  104 

Miller,  William,  on  catholic  baptifm, 

114 

Milne' ■«,  (Dr.)  indigenous  botany, 248 

Milns's  well-bred  fcholar,  137 

Mol  l'wort  ,  James,  alias  Griffin,  alias 

duke  of    Urmo  d,  his  life  and  ad- 

ve-  tures,  479 

Men'-  s  agr  cultural  dictionary,     444 

M'-n  n^ton,    lord,    fubftance  of    his 

fpcech  in  the  cemmous,  Jan.  21ft, 

*794»  344 

Mofcs,  character  of,  12% 

Mount  Cenis,  account  of,  425 

Mulder's  hiftoria  forci,  urn,  548 

Murder,  on   the  pui.ifhment  cf,  by 

death,  19  r 

Mufcular  act  on,  rreatife  on,  418 
Mufae  Berkham;-edienus,  or  practical 

prolufion>,byfome  yourg  gentlemen 

of  Berkhamfled-fchool,  11  f 

M^jir,  Thomas,  the  trial  of,  for  fedi- 

tion,  108 

Mufic,  tflay  on,  524 

Myfteries,  the*  of  Udolpho,  a  romance, 
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NEcromancer,  the,  or  the  tale  of 
the  Black  Foreft,  469 

Netherlands,  a  gazetteer  of  the,    329 
Neutrality,  armed,  the    account   of, 

a  60 
Newfoundland  ifland,  hiftory   of  the  • 

government  of,  23$ 

New  South  Wales,  account  of  the  na- 
tives of,  47 
Novels,  an  eflay  on,                        41$ 
Northmore's  trarflation  of  Plutarch** 
txearife  upon  the  uiftinction  between 
a  friend  and  flatterer,                  321 
North,  lord,  character  of,              157 
Nott    Dr.  his  diff.  nation  on  the  Ther- 
mal waters  of  Pifa,                      igg 


O. 


OBfervations  on  a  currrent  that 
often  prevails  to  the  \veth\ard 

ofScilly,  236 

Ode   on   converting  a  fword   into  a 

pruning  hook,  17 1 

<~'des,  moral  and  defcriptive,  378 

Ode,  a  farewel  one,  on  a  diftant  pro- 

fpecl  of  Cambridge,  471 

Offices,  publ  c,   prclent  ftate  of,   re- 

lpecr,ing  rets,  &c.  346 

Opium,  inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  66 
Orton's  expofition  of  the  Old  Telia 

ment,  410 

Owen,  on   the  ftate  of  religion  and 

politics  in  France  aud  Great  Britaia, 
341 

P. 

PACKET,  the,  a  novel,  T7* 

Panzani, remarks  on  the  memoirs 

Parton  on  freedom,  106 

Parliament,  eflay  on,  22* 

Parma,    a  deicription  of  a  printing- 

houfe  there,  42*. 

Parfon<=,  (Mr?.)  Lucy,  a  novel,    234 

Poiquin's  cryingepiflle  from  Britannia 

to  colonel  Mack,  474 

Pauw,  M.  de,  his  philofophical  difler- 

tation  on  the  Greeks,  -ff 

Peace  with  the   Jacobins  impoffiblc, 

466 
Peace,  of  1782,  account  of,  z6z 

Peart,  Dr.  on  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, the  principles  of  cherniftry,  &c 
I65 

Phy? 
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Phyfiognomy  of  men  in  different 
climates,  a  differtafcion  on,  51* 

Pifa,  a  chemical  differtation  on  the 
Thermal  waters  of,  188 

Pitt  and  Haftings,  their  merits  as  mi- 
nifies in  war  and  peace,  107 

Pitt,  Mr.  a  reply  tohisfpeech  on  the 
opening  of  parliament,  Jan.  21ft, 
1794,  on  the  objecT:  and  grounds  of 
the  prefent  war,  104 

Plymley's  charge  at  the  primary  vifi- 
tatioii  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop, 

in  1791*  23° 

plowden's  remarks  on  the  memoirs  of 

Paozani,  458 

Plays,  the,  of   Lear  and  Cymbeline, 

by  Wi:liam  Shakfpeare,  with  notes, 

Playfair's   peace  with  the    Jacobms 

impoffibie,  466 

Plutarch's  treatife  upon  the  diftinclion 

between  a  friend  arid  flatterer,   322 

Poems,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Marfh 

Oram,  4  "5 

,  lyric  and  paftoral,  168 

. ,  by  John  Bidlake,  304 

Poor,  hiftory  of  the,  30 

Poland,  public  affairs  of,  591 

Pope,  the  works  of,  by  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, 181 
Portjackfon,  account  of,  44 
Portal's  obfervations  on  pulmonary 
confumption,  501 
Portici,  defcription  of  the  mufcum  at, 

420 

Portraits  of  illuftrious  Germans,     491 

Pott's  difcourfe  on  the  Lords  day,  478 

Prefling,  loofe  hints  to  prevent,     107 

PriefHey's,  Dr.  letter  to  a  young  man, 

occafioned  by  Mr.  Evanfon's  treatife 

on  the  diffonance  of  the  four  evan- 

ge'ifts,  204 

Primrofe  Hill,    an  ode,  rec.ted    op 

Sept.  %z,  1 7? 5,  171 

Property,    literary  laws   concerning, 

109 

Pfalms,  a   liberal  verfion  of  the,  into 

modern  language,  375 

Public  affairs,  a  review  of,  563 

Pugh,  John,  his  treatife  on  the  fcience 

of  mulcular  aclion,  218 

Pulmonary  confurnpekm,  obfervations 

on  the  natnre  and  treatment  of,  50I 

Purfe,  the,  a  muiical  drama,         2  35 

/■"Xllidrupeds  of  the  province  of 
V^J  Great  Chaco  iu  Paraguay,  520 
Q?ccn  Elizabeth,  an  original  letter 
pi,  6i 
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R.  '      - 

TO  ADCLIFFE's,  Mrs.  myfteriei  of 
JTV   Udo'pho,  361 

Ramfea,    fir  John,  his  fable  of  the 

head  and  limbs,  34a 

Reaftms  for  national  penitence,  1 14 
Reeve's  hiftory  of  the  government  of 

Newfoundland,  138 

Reformers  of  England,  a  friendly  ad- 

drefs  to,  242 

Reflexion  fur  le  proces  de  la  Meine, 

par  une  Femme,  346 

Relics  in  Chrift  church,  Dublin,  213 
Religion  of  nature,  ,the,  a  fhort  dit- 

courfe  delivered  before  the  nat  ional 

affembiy  at  Paris,  119 

Rennel's,  James,  efq.  obfervations  on 

a  currest  that  often  prevails  to  the 

weftward  of  Scilly,  136 

Reptiles  in  Great  Chaco,  an  account 

ff.  52* 

Reply  of  the  count  Lally  Tolendal  to 

the  abbe  D. ,  grand  vicar,  531 

Retrofpect,  the,  or  reflections  on  th« 

flate   of     religion    and   po.iiics   in 

France  and  Great  Britain,  341 

Rich,  hints  to  thofe  that  would  be- 
come fo,  441 
Robinfon's  (Mr.)  Sydney  St. Aubyn, 

a  novel,  468 
,  Mifs,  M.  E.  her  ferine 

of  Bertha,  468 

Robb,  Rev.  W.  on  human  happinefs 

and  the  government  of  the  paflions, 

112 

Roberfpierrc,  execution  of,  578 

Rome,    defcription    of    the   carnivai 

there,  418 

Roie,  the,  an  ode  to,  306 

Rowley's,  Dr.  practice  of  phyfic,  333 
Roy,  general,  his  military  antiquities 

of  the  Romans  hi  J*Torth  Britain, 

Ruggle's  hiftory  of  the  poor,  30 

Rufh,  Dr.  on  the  punrfhment  of  mur- 
der by  death,  J9I 
Raffia,  fome  account  of,  j 


S. 


SAcrificing  of  men  in  Guinea,  544 
Scholar,  the  welj-bred,  237 

Scotland,  coucjuefi  of,  by  Edward  the 
Firft,  280 

Sea-nymph,  the,  a  poem,  369 

Selion's  fermons,  on  various  fubjtAs, 

96 

Seiko,  an  African  tal«,  tranflated  into 

Eng. 


M 


EnglHh  verfe,    from    the  French 

prole  of  M-  Fiorian,  108 

Sermon  by  the  bifbop'of  Gloucefter, 

.  by  Will:am  Jones,  1 1 3 

..  delivered  on  the  6th  of  Feb. 

16S5  —  6,  113 

■  by  Coetlogon,  1I4 

„ by  Johnfon,  John,  for  the  faft 

I794»  ir6 

. by  William  Reid,  117 

-  by  Wiiihm  Herdman,       231 

_—_ —  by  Wollaftoc,  23a 

____ —  by  Rowden,  ibid. 

-■-  —  by  Pea' fori,  ibid. 

by   Dr.   Brown   of  Utrecht, 

■  —  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  241 

.  to  crowned  heads,  344 

■■■  ■ —  by  the  bifhop  of  CaxIiHe,  439 

.        —  by  Dr.  Layard,  476 

by  Robert  Walker,  478 

— —  by  Dr.  Erfkine,  479 

-j by  George  Richard*,  3$8 

— — —  by  John  Humphrys,  359 

Sermons  on  various  fubjc&s, by  Scion, 

96 
Serpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  con- 
jectures of,  115 
Seymour's  tranflation  of  Cair.pe's  dia- 
logues,   for  the    improremenc  of 
youth,                                         '  100 
Shrine  of  Bertha,  a.novel,             468 
Siege,  the,  of   Berwick,   a  tragedy, 

326 

Sinclair,  fir  John,  a  letter  to,        2  39 

Six,  James,  efq.  his  conftruchon  and 

ufe  of  the  thermometer.  470 

Sketch  of  a  tour  on  the  continent,  in 

the  years  1786  and  1787,  413 

Skirving's  trial,  461 

Slavery  and  famine,  punithments  for 

feditiou,  120 

Sleep,  ftanzas  to,  379 

Smith's,  (Dr.)  toot  on  the  coctiueut, 

418 

«  's,  Dr.  Edward,  (ketch  of  a 

tour  en  the  continent  in  the  year 

1-86,  and  1787,  155 

Small-pox,  plan  for  exterminating  of, 

35 

Smith,  Charlotte,  her  Wanderings  of 

Warwick,  84 

Social  compact,  two  fyftems  of,     212 

Songfter,  the  annual  political,        228 

Sonnet  to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  475 

Spain,  hiftoryef,  399 

Spec;mens  of  the   manner  in  which 

pubic  worfhip  is  conducted  in  dlf- 

feiiting  congregations,  476 

Speech  of  William  Adam,  efq.  in  the 
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houfe  -of     commons,  in  behs'f  of 

Thomas  Muir  and  Fyfhc  Palmer, 

465 

Stockdale,  Percival,  on  the  liberty  <  f 

the  prefs,  118 

Struma,  or  fcrofola,  commonly  called 

the  king's  evii,  a  treatife  on,     1 10 

Sugar,  an  account  of   making  it  in 

Bengal,  35Z 

am  elementale  fiUcns  gramma- 

ticara,  550 

Sydney  St.  Aubyn,  in  a  feries  of  let- 

tersj  4  \  g 

T. 

TEARS  of  the  mufe,  the  an  e- 
legiac  poem,  474 

Teeth,  on  the  difeafes of,  r\\ 

Tench,    capt.  his    account    of   Port 

Jackfon,  44 

Tallagh  church  in   Ireland,    account 

of,  214 

Taylor's  table  of  logarithms,  35 

Thames,  the  prefeut  ftate  of,  cor.fi- 

dered,  410 

Thermometer,  the,  cooHru&ion  and 

ufe  of  a,  470 

Theatre?,  an  inquiry  into  the  coftume 

of  thofc  of  a' I  nations,  527 

Things  as  they  are,_pr  the  adfentu  cs 

of  Caleb  Williams,  290 

Thoughts  on  the  nature  of  true  devo- 
tion, 477 
Thurlow,  lorl,  character  of,         258 
Townfon's,  (D<-.)  difcourfeon  the  e- 

vangelical  hiftory,  306 

Ti.cfin  of  Britannia,  53S 

Travels  in  Guir-ca  and  in  the  Caribbt  *: 

Iflmds  in  America,  540 

Treatife,  a,  upon  gravel  and  goat,  39* 
Trial  of  Mr.  Walker  of  Manchetttr, 

466 

.  of  William  Skirving,  461 

Trinity,  remarks  on,  396 

Tychfen,    profefior,    on    the    Syrrac 

grammar,  550 

■  — *s,    (Mr.)  aflertio  numorutn 

Hafmocaeorum,  .-  5  j 


VANDERSTEGEN,  efq  hi?  re- 
ply to  a  pamphlet,  inutied.  Re- 
futation of  charges,  &c.  refpe&ing 
frauds  in  the  fait  duties,  1 20 

,  Wilhair?,  cfej.  his  pre- 
.  fentfiate  of  the  Tliames,  _*  p 

Veetis,  utility  of,  548 

Venereal  difeafe,  fketches  of  facts  and 
opinions  reflecting  it,  47  a 

Vet  failles,  an  account  of,  1 60 

Ver- 


N 
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Verfes  on  the  installation  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  349 

Villeroi,  the  count  de,  a  tragedy,  141 
Voice  of  truth,   the,   againft.  the  cor- 
ruptions in  church  and  Hate,       465 

W. 

WAKEFIELD'sedition  of  Pope's 
works,  181 

— ,  (G.)  a  letter  to,  on  his  fpi- 

rit  of  Chriftianity,  compared  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  times,  229 

.       "s  Horace,  246 

Wake's  literal  verfion  of  the  Pfalms, 

375 
Walker's,  of  Manchefter,  trial,  466 
Wanderings  of  Warwick,  the  84 

Walkey  on  the  difeafes  of  the  teeth, 

335 
Walfh,  Dr.  poetical  feetches  by,  228 
War,  advantages  to  be   derived  from 

the  prefent,  461 

■— —  ,   the  duke  of  Bedford's  motion 

on,  _        583 

__,  the,  objections  to, examined  and 

refuted,  344 

■  ,  the  cafe  of  the,  confidereit,  226 
• ,  considerations  on  the  French,  in 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitr,  223 

•— — ,   thoughts  on  the  prefent,  with 

Fiance,  addrefied  to  all  ranks   of 

people,  105 


Weft  Indies,  civil  and  commercial  h\f- 

toryof,  ifi 

Whitaker's  courfe  of  Hannibal  over 

the  Alps,  447 

Whitehoufe's  odes,  moral  and  defcrip- 

tive,  378 

White,  Thomas,  on  the  king's  evil, 

&c.  no 

William  the  Conqueror,  character  of, 

273 
William,  Edward,  poems  by,  1 68 

Winterbotham,  Wi  liam,  the  trial  of, 
for  fedition,  224 

Windfcr  Foreft,  a  poem,  183 

Winchefter's  three  woe  trumpets,  358 
Witena-gemot,  or   great  council,  an 
.account  of,  287 

Withering's,  (Dr.)  botanical  arrange- 
ment of  Britifh  plants,  381 
Woollatfon's  directions  for  making  an 
univerfal  meridian  dial,  360 
Wool,  on  the  improvement  of,       556 
Wyvil's  fermon,  on  the  6th  of  Feb. 
1685—6.                                      113 
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ENOPHON'sHero,  atianflation 
of»  43* 


YEAR,    divifion   of    the,  into 

months,  197 

Younger  Bi  other,  the,  a  novel,  467 

Ypres,  fui  render  of,  571 
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